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COVKN ANTING WITH (U)l). 

MATTHEW IIHNRY’s COVENANT. 


It was the custom of ^Matthew Ilcnr^ to make a formal dccHcatiou of 
himself to God at tlie commencement of each new year. The following form 
was drawn up by him for tlie year 1707 : — 

“ Unto 'i'hee, O blessed Jesus, my only Sliviour and Redeemer, do I make 
a fresh surrender of my whole self this morning, body, soul, and spirit : to 
me to live is Christ, particularly this ensuing year, 

“All my time, strength, and service, I devote to the honour of the Lord 
Jesus ; juy studies, and all my ministerial labours, and even my common 
actions. It is my earnest expectation and hope, and I desire it may be my 
constant aim and endeavour, that Jesus Christ may be magnified in my 
body. 

“ In everything wherein I liave to do with God, my entire dependence is 
upon the Lord Jesus Christ for strength and righteousness; and whatever I 
do in word or deed, ! desire to do all in llis name, to make Him my Alpha 
and Omega. The AnoUited of the liOrd is the breath of my nostrils : through 
llis lidiul I desire to receive ail my comforts ; J have all by Him, and I 
would use all for Him. 

“ If this should prove a year of aflliction, a sorrowful year upon my 
account, i will fetch all my supports and comforts from the Lord Jesus 
(Christ, and stay m.yself upon Him, Ills everlasting consolations, and the good 
hope I have in Him through grace. 

“And if it should be. my dying year, my limes and my soul arc in the 
hand of the Lord Jesus ; and, with humble reliance upon His mediation, I 
would venture into anolficr world, looking for the blessed hope. Hying 
as well as living, Jesus Christ will, 1 trust, bo gain and advantage to me. 

“ Lord, keep tins always in the imagination of the thoughts of my heart, 
and establish my way before Thee/* 


JOHN Howard’s covenant. 

At Naples, during the spring of 1770, the philanthropist’s mind “was 
occupied,” as an admiring biographer says, “ with the most serious thoughts. 
On one of the Sabbath-days which he spent in that seducing city, he 
employed himself in preparing and signing a solemn covenant, — a practjjo 
once common among the more earnest class of tlie Protestant Dissenters of 
England, and even now not altogether unknown to that body. This docu- 
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mcnt, fortunately preserved amon^ his papers, is one of the most important 
wliich we possess for his mental history.” Many readers of the “ (‘l\iibti:in 
Miscellany ” will b(j glad to ponder the following passages : — 

“It is the presence of (iod which makes the happiness of c\ery 
place. So, O my soul, keep close to Him in the amiable ligh.t of 
redeeming Ic/e! And, amidst the snares thou art particularly exposed 
to in a country of such wickedness and folly, stand thou in awe, and sin 
not. Commune with thine own he;ft-t. See what progress thou niakest 
in thy religious journey. Art thou nearef tlie heavenly Canaan — the vital 
Ilamc burning clearer and clearer? or are the cencerns of a moment engrossing 
thy foolish heart? Stop; rcmcmlier thou art a candidate for eternity. 
Daily, fervently, pray for wisdom. Lhl up thine heart and eyes unto thr 
llock of Ages ; and then look down upon the glory of this \vorhl ! A liltlo 
while longer, ^and thy jonrncy will he ended, lie thou faithful unto death. 
Duty is thine, though the powc’r is Cod’s. Jb*ay to Him to give thoe a 
heart to hate sin more, uniting th}' lieart in His f'ar. () magnify the l-oan, 
iny soul; and, my spirit, rejoiec* in Hon my Swiouu! When I consider 
and look into my heart, *1 doubt, I tremble. Hut yet, my soul, wliy art tlioii 
cast down ; why art thou (lis(|uietcd ? Hoj^e in Hod and His fi. e grace in 
Josiis Christ. Lord, 1 believe; help my unbelief ! Shall 1 limit the graee 
of Hod? Can 1 fathom His goodness? Here, on ills sacred day, J oncf* 
more, in the dust before IIkj etenial (hal, acknowledge my sins, heinous .uid 
aggravated in Jlis sight. I would have the deepest sorrow and eontriti(m of 
heart, and cast my guilty and polluted ^soul oj\ His sovereign mercy in tlie 
Ilcdeemcr. () compassionate and divine Rcflecmcr ! save me from the 
dreadful guilt and imwcr of sin ; and aeco])t of my solemn, free, and, I triisl, 
unreserved, full surrender of my soul, my spiiit, my dear child, all I own 
and have, into Thy hands! How unworthy of Thy acceptance ! Wd, liord 
of mercy, spurn me not from Thy presence. Accept of me ; I hope- -vile as 
I am — a repenting, returning prodigal. I glory in this my choice; acknow- 
ledge my ohligatioiiH as a servant of the Most High. And no\v may (!u* 
Eternal he my refuge ! and thou, my soul, he faithful to iliat Hod that will 
never forsake thee, d’lins, () Lord Hod, i veii a worm is liumhly hold {f» 
covenant with d'hee. Do d’hou ratify ainl conlirm i(, and make, me 1h(i 
everlasting monument of Thy mercy. Amen, amen, amen. Hlory to Hod 
the Father, God tlic Son, and Hod llie Holy (Uio.^t, fur ('ver ami over. 
Amon. Hoping my heart deceives mo not, and trusting in His mercy for 
restraining and preventing ^raco, — though rejoicing in returning wluit I have 
received from Him into His hands, >cl, with fear ami Ircmbrmg, — I sign my 
■unworthy name.. ‘ Howard.” 

This solemn and atlecting covenant was renewed at Moscow, in the 
‘ autumn of 1781), a very short tknc b<'furc ]^lr. Howard’s cMraordinary 
course was finished. 


IIHLES OF THE WESLEYAN-METIIODIST SOCll/rv. 

Altiiougii these Rules, in their separate hranclu ^i, liavc been briefly con- 
sidered, an observation or two ?nay l)e bestowed on the “ woiglity words ” in 
the concluding paragraph ; “ 'riicso are tlic (icncral llnics of our Societies : 
all which wo arc taught of Hod to ol)servc, oven in Jlis w'rilton word, the 
ciiily rule, and the suflicient rule, both of our faith and practice. And all 
these we know Ilis Spirit writes on every truly awakened heart. If there be 
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any among us who observe them not, who habitually break any oi* them, let 
it be made known unlo them who watch over that soul, as lliey that must 
give an account. We will admonish him of the error of his ways : wo will 
bear with him for a season. Jbit then, if he rc]'cnt not, lie hath no more 
place among us. Wo have delivered our own souls.” 

“7//.S written u'ord, the only rule,"' This is the rule of rulcsj* All liuman 
regulations and recpiircments must be tested by it. Those who were pri- 
vileged to sit for instruction at tlie /fj>ostles’ feet, were commended by the 
y\postlcs themselves, because thev* searched the Scriptures for proof of what 
they heard. For ‘‘doctrine,” “ reproof, “ correciion,” and “instruction in 
righteousness,” the llible is the “ only,” and, blt?ssed be dod, the “ suMicient,” 
rule. I'rom this we dare not “ fake away and to this wc need not “add.” 
“ Whatsoever is not read therein, nor may bo proved tlirreby, is not to be 
ic([ulred of any man.” Therefore, “the liules” claim aiitlwrity over us, 
only as we arc disposed frankly to admit that they contain our own views of 
what Ch)d teaches in the Ilihle. If any man dciun the Kulcs unscrii^tural, of 
course he will not join tlie Society. One hundred and scren yf*ors have 
]).issod away since they were ])(‘nned, and suhscriheti by Messrs. John and 
Charles Wesley ; and, the United Societies for which they were provided having 
increased a thousand fold, we still agree with our honoured founders that 
llies(i link's may cither be “read” in Clod’s word, or “proved thereby.” 

It is not from any scruple on this head that we feel })riiMful concern ; hut, 
rather, Jroin want of conforinity to these rig^itooiis rcfjuiroments. And this, 
e specially, when wc have agreed to the testimony, “ We know the Spirit of 
tlod writes them on every truly awakened heart.” This is the forcible 
1 ingunge of one wlu) well knew Iioav to use “ right words,” in the tlicology of 
the heart, 'these principles of lieaveiily law, the Holy (jllio.st graves on tlio 
licart of the child of (rod. Hence, a iMethodist, according to the Rules, is 
one inwardly and outwardly conformed to the will of Hod. Whether we 
look at doctrinal or at ])reccptivo Methodism, it is “ CJhristianity in earnest.” 
Hod grant there may always bo evidence, in an inereasing multitude of living 
examples, that this witness is true! 

Piut, alas! of these Rules there have ever been some “among us who 
observe them not, wlu* habitually hn-ak them.” 'J’iicir nrinfcs are on the 
elars-book ; hut their /ires are a lilud on C’liristianity in earnest! Onee 
washed; now wallowing in tlio Juire ot sin. V^ liat is to bo done with such ? 
“ V/e will admonish them.” Admonition in the Methodist Society comes 
legitimately from llirce classes. Private menibcA^ are “ reprovers ” by pro- 
iession ; “ instructing', rcprovi}i(/^ or c;vhorling all ’ they “have any 

ijitercoursp with,-” according to the Rule. ifere is a riv.o for reproof. 
“Tell liim of his fault between tlice mnl him aloim. If In* shall hear thee, 

tliuu hast gained thy buothor, lint if ho will not hear tlico, tell it to” his 

T.eader, who is specially c|p)missioncd ^to “ aclvijjc, comfort, reprove, as 
occasion may recpiire.” If on*' tail, it two tail, “ let it be iniule known unto 
them who [in the highest and most bolemn s.nise] -watch over that soul as 
they that must give an account.’' .Ministers will “admonish him of the error 
of Ills ways,” point out to him clearly and faithfully his guilt and danger. 
Then comes the exercise of Christian long-suffering ; “Wo will hear with 
him for a while.” Hod “hates putting away,” and so do His people. “How 
shall J give thee up?” is Ilis compassionate remonstrance, which they humbly 
re-ccho. A member may be “overtaken in a fault,” and, by Hod’s Idessing on 
salutary church-associations, he may repent in dust and ashes. If so, he ? 
not to be discarded and put away, -but kindly “r^tored,” and heartdy 
forgiven. “ But if he repent not,” if there be no prop# sense of the evil, no 
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sound contcssion, no heart-contrition, no manifest humiliation of soul on 
account of sinning against truth and righteousness, againsfc* God and Ilis 
people,— tlien “ ho hath no more place among us.” He cannot any longer 
he acknowledged as a member of Society, or worthy of the token of 
fellowship. 

“ IVe //(trn*dr:livrrc(l ovr own souls” Strong words ! unutterable by any 
hut the iaithful 1 “I am pure from the blood of all men!” This fearful 
saying has a })earing on the three classes of watelimen named above : — 
IVIembers, Glass- 1 readers, .Ministers, all ar^ appointed, in a solemn sense, to 
wateli for souls. “ Am \ my brother’s keeper ? ” clears no man. “ Lov(j 
thy ne'v!:hhoiu' as ihysellV’ hinds, at least, every member in his class to llie 
poor i>aekslider. Indeed, it can seldom be known on earth who has 
power to do good to one “ overtak(3ri in a bmlt.” Possibly the youngest, llui 
least inslruet^d, ihc most obscure of I he comj^any, may in such a case 
prevail over knowledge, and age, and olliee. “ riicrc is one who used to 
meet wilii us. He lias fallen ; he is ‘in want,’ — in the ‘far country.’ ‘ Ko 
man givetli uido him.’ Gan we all say, ‘We have delivered our ow’n souls? ’ 
It was once said (if a good woman who loved her Saviour, ‘ She hath done 
what slie coiihl»^ With thal gracious jirceept of Heaven under our eye, - 
‘ Uesture such a one in tlie spirit of meekness, considering thyself lest thou 
also be (cmplcd,’---do we individually feel, in reference to our poor brother 
or sister, that it can be said, ‘ //V have done what we fould Z’” 

Hut if the principle may he srt solemnly applied to the private inemliei-, 
liovv much move to the C ’lass- Leader, and to the Preacher in eharg(‘ ! 
Tremble, ye that havi' in any way accepted “the cur(i of souls.” Look at 
what you have done since you have lioen in oflicjj ; look at those who have 
fallen under your care; look at wliat the law of love, of God, ami of His 
Ghrist, re(|uires of you; and ask, in tlu; light of Calvary, and of the day of 
eternity, “ If.vvi: we delivi:ki:ji oni own sorts?” 

(a^MtxrcuiA' TU’Kirr rou deciahjkk, isr.o. 

The sacred text on this Ticket is found in .loh xxxiv. CO : “When Ilr. 
(Jivi/ru (iOiET.N' r.ss, wrio then can make tkouem:? am) when He uidi.th 
JIlS I’ACE, will) then can llEllOl.I) JllM ? ” • 

Divine Providence is clearly and strongly asserted in tlie book of Job. 
The universe is set before you, instinct with Divine power and wisdom. God 
is everywhere, and in everGhing. lii Him, all things live, move, and iiave 
their being, 'riio smallest tiiul Die greatest of tlie animal race ; the dew-drop, 
and the volume of tlie ocean ; the earth, with all its open and hidden trea- 
sures ; the vasi lieaveiis, with all their glory and their “ inlluences,” — are the 
Lord’s. The Iniinile and PAernul lives in the midst of Ilis creation. His 
eyes behold all ; Ilis hand directs all. He is pure ; ami His every movement 
holy, just, and good. Of this bool* of grcatiic^ and goodness, — of marvels 
and mysteries, — of beauties and blessings, — th^ext is an epitome. 

“When lie giveth quietness*” Peace is from Heaven. (Jodis (he Aulhor 
of it. “ My peace I give unto you.” Only the Prince of peace can give 
peace. “ He giveth quietness.” The peace — the serene blessedness — which 
lie gives, “passeth all understanding.” it “keeps the heart and mind 
through Christ Jesus.” Yes, He is our peace. His “powerful blood” 
atoned for us, and He now guards us as His own. The clouds and storms, 
winds and waves, obey Him; and the soul inherits “calm sunshine.” Of 
this holy quietude, heaven is the fulness. That is the rest that “ remains.” 
Iftlt “peace in the Holy Ghost” is “earnest” given in the wilderness. 
Upon fhis alien t gi# ia the inner man, “ there is a defence.” The glory 
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of God abode deep in tlie “holy of holies;” nnd “the ciiHains ’’ may seem 
almost emblematic of the Providence that shields the holy, heaveii-boin 
tranquillity of the good man’s bosom. 

“Who can make trouble,” when “the very God of peace” protects? 
am sheltering binder the Jioeh,” said the sinking, dying saint, — the Vp^rfect man,” 
whose end was peacc.*'^ Who shall separate us from tin* love of Christ ? “ Tri- 
bulation,” “distress,” “persecution,” “^iiimine,” “peril,” “ sword,” may all try 
with their malignant forces to “make trouble.” Jhit the peace of a believer’s 
spirit is undisturbed ; for God “ giveth quietness.” “ In all those tilings we 
are more than conquerors through Him that loved ns. For J am persuaded 
-that neither death, nor life, nor angels, nor pviucipalities, tfcr powLVs, uov 
things present, nor things to eomc, nor height, nor depth, nor any uliiov 
creature, shall be able to separate us from the love of God, which is in 
Christ Jesus our Lord.” 

“ Wiien JIc hideth His lace.” — When Jkiiovaii frowns, all good withens, 
all woes abound. “ Now is your liour, and the power of darkness.” 'I’ruc, 
(iod does not yot turn this earth into “outer darknq^s.” Kot only docs Ho 
“make a hedge about” such a good man as Job; but, occasionally, by His 
longsiiirering mercy, even “ the tabernacles of robbers ” so “ prosper,” that 
they have a certain kind of happiness in them. Sin is not yet wholly 
unattended with pleasure. By the “ Saviour of all men” this is mi*reiriilly 
jiermitted lor “ a season,” thatguilly man may be “ held back from iniipiily” 
“ by the cords of love.” But if, while the “ iongsuderiiig of God w.iilelh,” 
ho “repent not,” In* must, he “.s7/u// perish.” God will hide His face 
eulirt'ly and for ever. This is man’s greatest calamity. It inqilii's thii 
privation of all good, the presence of all evil. “ J’liou, even Thou art to be 
feared ; and wlio can stand in Thy sight when once Thou ait angry?” 

“ M'ho then can belndd Him ?” Who can befriiMid us when God is our 
enemy? Vain is the help of man. Vain are all knowledgt*, riches, 
lionours. Vain, religious forms and human resolutions. “ thousand 

thousand” of Fthiopia'.s army may be at our bock: the Avisdoni of a 
Solomon, the riches of a Dives, the honouis of a Herod, may b(‘ ours. Our.s 
may he the form of godliness, even ol* the stiaitest sect of lh(‘ Pharisees; and 
tile mental resolve of riamson when he said, “ I will go out as aforetime, and 
shake nijsclf.” lUit if the Lord has dejiarled from ns, if God Iddeih His 
face, a// is rain : yea, “ vanity and vexation of spirit.” The arm of lleslj may 
be bared, and mercy herself may interpose w’ith prayers and tears for us; hut 
“when lie liidcth llis face,” nothing remains but sorrow, without mitigation 
and without end. 

iMpially fatal is the frown of God against “a natioy” and “a man only;” 
equally fruitful of all pro^pc^ty is His favour. A nation is happy in 
proportion as God “ lifteth up the light of llis countenance” upon it. And 
the light of God’s countenance is lifted up upon a nation in proportion to the 
leaven of rum: uelkhon foun'd in it. Jn Christendom at least, — among the 
nations to whom art; “committed the oracle.-i of God,” — you must not look 
for “ quietness,” glory, and prosperity, while they “ know their ^raster’s will 
and do it not.'' d’hoss who hold in their hands tlio “ instruction in 
rigliteousiiess” given them l)y “ the inspiration of God,” anrl obey it not, 
must be “beaten with many stripes whether it bo “a nation or a man 
only.” This text was probably written before tlie nation of the Jews 
existed. But how strikingly its truth was oxhibftcd in that nation’s history I 

Sie the Ixjautiful ar‘(‘f)iirit of the sainlotl Jo%*]'h Taylor’s death: Wesleyaii-McthocliBt 
iklagazine, for August last. 



G Jacob’s vow, — punctcalitii> 

Transient, superficial prosperity may attend a people among wliom ** scriptural 
holiness ** is feeble, and “ ready to die.** “ Sentence against evil ” is not 

speedily executed.” Hut if “ tbe righteous ” are not at lengtli lound there, 
God hideth Ilis face,” and there is an utter ovcrtl»ro\v. Then “ liear ye 
the word of tbe Louu ; and let inen and nations tremble and fear” be love tlu; 
OonofTIIB JllBLG. J>. C. 

.iACOJrS XOW. 

Qua good Pastor sometimes proaelies close sermons. One of his latest 
Weis based on .f?ieob’s vow at Hctbel : Of all that Thou shall give me, If 

will surely ^ivc a Icnlh vnlo Thu;'^ lie laid down two prineiph^s, — 1. 'Dull 
the fact of mercies received im])Oses ;in ohlgyition to vernier thanh-onerin^s : 
2. That the amount wo lay on (uxl’s allar is not a diseretionary matter ; iIj; ! 
it must he slated as to time, and pmjioriio/ird as to sinn ; end that a lent!/ is 
the w'nihninUy iiiRtead of tlm furthest liinil. I eonUl have home this ]MeUv 
well, hut tlu're came some piii*''hing inferenee^, wliieh honhle mo. 

1. Jf Jacob pledged a lenfli as i\ frcr-iriU ^ Jjrr/Hf} i** his snlifode, Jiutwliii- 
standing the possible occasion for i{s use, huw much move si oidd w ■ 
now, with existing obligations, aiid iln- impliid luccs^ify to sustain be'^nn 
operations, with reileraled appeals to onr henevoleucc '{ 

2. If Jacob ]jlei1ged a (entii af whatever lie ae(jn\i I'v peramal 

industry, liow much more maybe* claiined in iht; name* ei' Clnist li(>m liu.* 
multitudes wlio possess inherited weaiili, and win;, like tlio lilies, “ncilaeM 
toil nor spin ?” 

ij. If .huob plcdg('el a lonlh jbr e\|K‘ndit»iri* !.i uniliet-s, in tiiemseives i' 
no elU'cl lo purge.* the c(m>oIoni’ei, liow is tlee. edaiin Id a, huger pro})tn’tioi! 
heiglitenod by tin.* eonsidcratieni, that we live* under (he efi.spen^atiou of lie* 
S[)iri(, and that weallli may I>e dirce'lly eh'votul io l!ic ad’.ain'jment ol* moral 
and s])iritual intere sts ? 

d. If Jacob p]cdg**d a tcnili when Im- dilliculty N.oahl he te> de*\[se ways lo 
spend it ilireelly in (he service of (loel, nov, nmch movi* do we* iavo lo enir 
Lord, ne)vv lliat llio Helds arc white unto Ihei harve*st ;^when llu* inlluetice of 
a single ])ound may be felt on the oppos-ltc* side of the globe ; wbeu tiic sel 
lime to lavoiir /ion is eomo ? 

fi. If Jacob, a young man just setting up in life, jdedged a lenlh from his 
undeniable nc'ccssities, lio\!^ much weightier the obligation on Cliristians 
advtanced in life, whose annual means greatly exceed tlicir pcrsoiicil wauls, 
and who expect in a little wlijle to be with Jesus, and to hear the liarps of 
heaven ? • 

Arc these inferences sophistical? If they are logical and scriptural, do 
not many of ns incur the guilt of Ajianias and Sapphira, in keeping Iniek a 
part of the price 'l^Mcsscntjcr, , 


PUNCTUALITY. 

A SINGULAR mischance has befallen some of our friends. At the moment 
when lie ushered thorn ou existence, God gave them a work to do, and He also 
gave them a competency of time, so much time, that if they began at the 
right moment, and wrought with suflicient vigour, their time r.nd their work 
^vrnld end togctlier. But, a good many years ago, a strange misfortune befell 
them. A ^fragment of their allotted time was lost. They cannot tell what 
becamo of it ; but, sure enough, it has dropped out of existence ; for, just like two 
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moasuring-lincs laid together, the one an inch shorter than JlJie other, their 
work and their time run parallel, but the work is always in advance of the time, 
'riicy arc not irregular. They are never too soon. 'J’lieir letters are posted the 
very minute after the; mail is shut; they arrive at tlic wharf just in time to 
see the steamboat off; they come in sight of the depot precisely when tlie 
train starts. They do not break an j engagement, nor neglect ailty duty ; but 
they systematically go ahout it too late, and usually too late by about the 
same fatal interval. I low can thqy retrieve the lost fragment, so essential to 
character and comfort ? I'orhaps by a device like this: — Suppose, that on 
some auspicious morning, they contrived to rise a (jiiarter of an hour before 
Uieir usual lime, ami were ready for their morning worship fifteen minutes 
sooner than they have been Jbv the last ten years ; or, what will equally answer 
the end, suppose that for once tlmy merged their breakfast altogether, and 
went Ktraiglit out to the engagement of the day; suppose thalTthcy arrived at 
tlio class-room, or tlic workshop, or the place of business, fifteen minutes 
before their usual time, or they forced themselves to the appointed rendezvous 
on tile week-day, or to the satn-tuary on the Sabbath, a quarter of an hour 
before their instinelivi) time of going, — all would yef be well. This system 
carried out would liring llie world and themselves to synchronize ; they and 
the marcliing liours would come to keep step again; and, moving on in 
harmony, they would escape the jolting, fatigue, and awkwardness they used 
to feel, w'hen old iUtlier Time put the right foot foremost, and they jidvaiiecd 
the left. Theii lepulation would be retrieved, and friends who at present 
frcl, wmiild begin to smile ; their fortunes would be made; their .satisfaction 
in their v;ork wiiild be doublod ; and their iulluoiicc over other.s, and their 
j>«iwcj for uscudnobs, would josjKMkahly augmented. — Ihimilton, 


I lib; VulilK OK 'i’ilK SEASONS. 

Thluk is, in the revolution of time, a kind of warning voice which 
summons us to thought and reliecti«n ; and every season, ns it arises, speaks 
to us of the analogous character which ought to maintain. From the 
first opimings of the spring to the last desolation of winter, the days of the 
year arc emblematical of tlie state and of the duties of man ; and whatever 
may be (he period of our journey, v/o can scarcely look up into the heavens 
and mark llie patli of the sun, without feeling either something to animate us 
ujion our course, or to reprove us for our delay. 

WJion the spring apjiLars, when the earth is covered with its tender green, 
and llie song of happiness is Jicard in every shade, it is a call to us to 
religious hope and joy. Over the infant year the breath of heaven seems to 
blow with paternal softness, and the heart of man wdllingly partakes in the 
joyfulncss of awakened nature. * 

When summer reigns, and 'every element is filled with life, and the sun, 
like a giant, pursues his course through the fifmament above, it is the season 
of adoration. W'’e see there, as it were, the majesty of the present God ; 
and wherever we direct our eyes, the glory of the Lord seems to cover the 
earth as the waters cover the sea. 

AVhen autumn comes, and the annual miracle of nature is completed', it is 
the appropriate season of thankfulness and praise. The heart bcixds with 
instinctive gratitude before IJiin whose benevolence never slunibers nor 
sleeps, and who, from a throne of glory, yet remembercth the tilings that jre 
in heaven Jincl earth. / 

The season of winter has also similar instructions. To tlyb' thoughtful and 
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the feeling mind it comes not nrithout a blessing upon its wings ; and 
perhaps the n^lcst lessons of rdigion are to be learned amid its clouds and 
storms. — Alison. ^ 

EFFECTS OF THE BIBLE UPON NATIONS. 

. Tell me where the Bible is, and where it is not, and I will write a moral 
geography of the world. I will sho^what, in all particulars, is the condition 
of that people. One glance of your eye will inform you where the Bible is, 
and where it is not. Go to Italy : decay, degradation, suffering, meet you 
on every side. Commerce droops, agriculture sickens, the useful arts languish. 
There is a heaviness in the air ; you Aid cramped by some invisible powep; 
the people dare not speak aloud ; they w'alk slowly ; an armed soldiery is 
round their dwellings : the armed police lake from the stranger his Bible, 
before he enters the territory. Ask for the Bible in the book-stores : it is 
not there, or in a form so large and ex])cn&ive as to ho beyond the reach of 
the common people. The Preacher takes no text from the Bible. Enter 
the Vatican and inquire for a Bible, and you will be pointed to some case 
wlicrc it reposes among prohibited works, side by side with the works of 
Diderot, Rousseau, and Vqltaire. But pass over the Alps into Switzerland, 
and down the Rhine into Holland, and over the Channel to England and 
Scotland, and what an amazing contrast meets the eye ! Aleu look with an 
air of independence; there are, industry, neatness, instruction for children. 
Why this difl'ercnco ? There is no brighter sky ; there arc no fairer scenes of 
nature : but they have the Bible. And happy arc the people who arc in such 
a case ; for it is righteousness that cxaltcth a nation. — IV, Ademst D.D. 


CHOICE SAVINGS. 

A EAvoxjR maybe granted in a way which makes the reception of it 
diiTicult, and even painful : as, on the contraiy, a benefit may be so conferred 
as to augment its value, and to cause, reccj)tion to be as pleasing to the 
receiver, as bestowment is to the giver. AVe should not only aim at doing 
what is pro])cr, but at doing it properly. We read of the kind and gracious 
benignity, as well as of the philanthropy, of God our Saviour. (Titus iii. '1.) 

A Christian believer once said in sickness, of which the issue Jippcarcd 
doubtful, ** It is not for health tliat 1 pray. I wish my petitions to be such 
ns God may consistently rc*tcive, and 1 consistently offer. I ask not that He 
woidd cure me ; but that He would save me.” 

It was said of a Christian lady who before death suffered long from a 
tedious and exhausting malady, She desired not life, though all that life 
could give had been hers. She desired not death, though constantly op- 
pressed with the languor of disoasef The one prayer of her heart was, that 
the Divine will might be accomplished.” 

The Gospel announces to us that “ the end of all things is at hand,” that 
we may be stirred up to seek after Him who never had a beginnings and can 
never have an end ; and to remember that, while the whole fashion of the 
world passes away, he that docs the will of God shall abide for ever. It 
rcnytids us of the unchangeable law of mortality, that we may seek to be 
wnen lie immortality ; telling us that we are hasting to 

gave t icm ^ satisfied till wc feel that we are* also hastening to 

right momciu,-,j|.^^ 

WAuld end toget* * • • 

them. A fragmei * 

became df it; but,su 
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POWER OF GOD IN THE GOSPEL. 

For it is the power of God unto s<-i1vaiion 
to every one that believeth, to the Jew iirst, 
and also to the Greek." — Horn. i. 1 (>. * 

TIf.re the Apostle brings the cfllcicncy 
of the Gospel down to individual expe- 
rience. It is not upon communities and 
nations only that it operates bciiericially, 
but upon “every one that believeth;" 
and tliat, not only “ to the Jew," to whom 
it was first, in all nlaces, proposed, " but 
also to the Greek the external circum- 
stances of men neither cutting them off 
from salvation, nor obstructing the eflicacy 
of tills grand saving inatitutioii. 

When the Apostle lays it down as the 
ground of his glor^'iiig in the Gospel, that 
“ it is the power of God unto salvation," 
he silently contrasts it with every other 
religion known or received among nun, 
and triumphs over them. This is power, 
they are weakness and insiifliciency : this 
saves, tliey leave man in sin and danger 
still. Under all the forms of Paganism, 
under all the systems of lieatlien philo- 
sophy, the world became still more cor- 
rupt; nor did their moat devoted disciples 
exhibit any proofs of being saved. Sal- 
vation was what man iicedcti, but which 
they all failed to bestow; those who nio.st 
carefully followed tlic regimen or applied 
their medicines, grew but worse under the 
treatment, and were thcmoolves therefore 
the proofs that every process of moral 
licaliiig known in the world wa.s utterly 
powerless. IJut this, says the Apostle, 
lias ‘'power;” it has divine power ; it Is 
“ the power of God unto salvation." 

Nor ought the grandeur of this thought 
to escape us. The power of God w'as 
familiar to man. In tbe order and in 
the disorders of nature, its steadfast laws 
and its conflicting elements, it was alike 
manifested ; in the punishment of sin, in 
the acts of daily providence, in the 
rolling changes and whirl of empires. 
Here, however, the power of God lias a 
new manifestation : it is power engaged 
only in works of mercy, — mercy to 
tbe souls of men; tbe power of God 
embodied in Christianity to save and to 
bless. Behold, then, the power of God 
ns it connects itself with the Gospel, arid 
works out its gracious effect hy it, as its 
instrument. 

In the Gospel, the power of God 


is employed to illuminate,; it is light 
shining in darkness, and carrying with 
it its own demonstration, so clear, so 
nright, so jiiercing, that all who attend to 
its doctrine at all have a secret, un- 
coiupicrablc conviction that it is from 
God ; and it thus creates a standard of 
judgment, and a conscience, from which 
men, even with all their efforts, can 
scarcely ever free themselves. 

In the Gospel the power of God is 
employed to quicken. Man, dead hy 
nature, now lives. 1 1 is awakened fears, 
his loslless desires after God, lii.s im- 
patience to he* free from sin, his siglis 
who never sighed for sin, ]iis tears who 
never wept for sin, his voice of pleading 
]miyer, — for, “ hehohl, lie prayelh," — all 
prove that a strange change has jiassod 
upon liim; he awakes, he Jives, at the 
voice' of that word wliieh, from its ctfiiMey, 
proves itself to be the voice of (Jod. 

In the (ios])el the power of God is 
employed to eomfort. It does this by 
llic conveyance upon our believing of a 
powerful and unequivocal tcatimoiiy of 
the Spirit of God to our spirits, that wo 
are now the reconciled, accepted children 
of God ; that “ Christ loved me " as an 
individual, and "gave Ilirnself for me;" 
that I Jiavc received " tlic adoption of a 
son," uiid, if a child, nm therefore an 
" heir of God, and n joint-heir wflli 
Christ." Tliis is the “strong consola- 
tion " enjoyed by “ the heirs of promise," 
spoken of by St. Paul in his Kpistlc to tlio 
Hebrews ; and it is that which, wherever 
the Holy Spirit abides as the Comforter, 
neitlicr the sorrows of life, nor the pains of 
death, c.in overcome and di'stroy. 

In the Gospel the power of God is 
employed to regenerate. “ Created anew 

milo good works that yc might walk 

if; them." “Such were some of you," 
appeals Si. Paul to the personal experi- 
ence of the Corinthians ; but ye are 
washeef ; but yc are sanctified." 

In the (rospcl the .pqvver of God is 
employed to sustain. The passive power 
thus given to man, the power to suffer, is 
as iilustrions as any otlicr of its displays 
in the heart and experience of man. 
And here 1 refer not to the power to 
sulfer reproach, to be martyred for truth, 
and not accept deliverance on ter ns 
which, would dishonour Christ, and defile 
the conscience. 1 kuow it may be said, 
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that pbllosophy may defy scorn ; but 
even here, I Will philosophy teach 
me to love the scoriier? That natural 
heroism may submit with dignity to 
unjust death; but will it excite me to 
pray for the murderer? It is, however, 
to ordinary* instances that we refer; 
ordinary as to frequency, extraordinary, 
indeed, as to character ;* to the thousandl 
of silent sufferers now in pain, poverty, 
and oppression, who, strengthened by this 
mighty power, are meekly dumb under 
the hand of God, heavy as it may press 
upon them ; they are “silent, for it is the 
Lord's doing.” 

In the (losptd the power of God is 
glorifying. It shall raise the body from 
the humbling ruins of its mortality, to 
the glory of u deathless life ; and it has 
already placed dusembtyliud spirits of 
saints, “ whom no man can number,” in 
the beatifying vision of God. It is thus 
“ the power of God unto the ” eternal 
salvation of every one that bclievclli.” — 
Itev, Utchard Watson, 


TiiK scuirruiiK expositor. 

“Whether Paul, or Apollofs, or Cejdias; 
all arc yours.*' — 1 Cor. iii, 22. 

All the Ministers of Christ, the weakest 
ns well ns the most eininout, are hero hy a 
figure comprehended under these three 
famous names. “ Paul, Apollos, and Cephas 
are yours they are tlie lielpers of your 
faith; tlieir labour.s aie for the edifying 
of the chnivh ; their parts are not given 
for their individual benefit, but for the 
benefit of many. A Aliuister must not 
monopolize his gifts to liiniseli’ : tins is to 
hide his talents in a napkin ;«aiid sueli a 
one makes an enclosure, wlu-re God 
would have all common, 'fhe Ministers 
of Christ should be ns musk among linen, 
which casts a fragrancy; or like that bo.x 
of spikenard, which, being broken, filled 
thd house with its odour : so should th«y 
do by the savour of their ointments. A 
Minister, by sending out a sweet perfume 
in his doctriiio and life, makes the church 
of God as a garden of spices. “ Paul, 
Apollo, and Cephas, are yours;” they 
are aka lamp, or torch, to light your souls 
to heaven. They are springs that hold 
the water of life : as these springs must 
not bo poisoned, so neither must they be 
shut up or sealed. A Minister of Christ 
is^oth a granary to hold the com, and a 
steward to give it out. It is little better 
than theft to withhold the bread of life. 


The lips of A polios must be as an honey- 
comb, dropping “in season and out of 
season.” The graces of the Spirit are 
sacred flowers, which, being apt to wither, 
Apollos must water early and late. It is 
not sufficient that there be grace in the 
heart, but it must be poured into his lips. 
As Paul is a believer, nil things are his ; 
but as Paul is a Minister, he is not his 
own, but the church’s. 

Use 1. If every Minister of Christ is 
given for the edifying of the church, take 
heed that ye despise not the least oftheftc; 
for all are for your profit. The least star 
gives light ; the least drop moistens ; the 
least Minister is no less than an angel. The 
W'eakest Minister may help to strengthen 
your faith. Under the law, all the Le- 
vites did not sacrifice, only the Priests, 
as Aaron and his sous; but all were 
serviceable in the wovsliip of God: those 
that did not sacrifice yet helped to hear 
the ark. 'I'liough all are not Apostles; 
though all have not the same dexleroii.s 
abilities in their work; yet, remember, 
“all are yours,” all edify. Oftentimes 
God crowns his labours, and sends most 
fish into his net, who, though he may be 
less skilful, is more faithful ; and ihougli 
he hath less of the hraln^ yet hath more 
of the h^art, Au Ambassador may de- 
liver his message with a trembling lip, 
and a stammering tongue; but he is 
honourable for his work’s sake ; he re- 
presents the King's person. 

Vse 2. If Paul and Apollos are yours, 
^f all lliD Ministers of Ciirist have a 
subserviency to your good, and come to 
make up the fiiatcli between Christ and 
you; tbon love Paul and Apollos. All 
the labours of a Minister, bis prayers, his 
tears, thu pregnancy of his parts, the tor- 
renl.s of his alfections, all arc yours: then, 
by the law of equity, there must be some 
reflections of love from your hearts 
towards sucdi as arc “ set over you in 
the Lord.” And show your love, 

I. 7i// hotiourfng them. They arc co- 
workers with God in saving your souls : 
they ‘t labour among you;” therefore, 
“esteem them very higlily.” Chrysostom 
wonders how Ministers are not more 
reverenced not only than Kings and 
Judges, but than our natural parents. 
“Know them,” saith the Apostle, “that 
labour among you.” Many can be con- 
tent to know them in tlic meanness of their 
parentage, — “ Is not this the carpenter’s 
son ?” — to know them in their infirmities ; 
but not to know them in the Apostle's 
sense, so as to give them double honour. 
Surely, were it not for the minbtry, you 
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would not be n vineyard, biv: a wilder- 
ness. “ Faith coincth by hearing and, 
“ How sliall they hear w'ithoul a Preach- 
er ?** Therefore, honour Paul and Apollos : 
though their persona be mean, yet their 
oiHce is honourable. 

2 . Show your love to themt by pleading 
their causey when they are unjustly tra- 
duced and calumniated. It is counted l)y 
some a piece of their religion neatly and 
handsomely to defame a Minister. Others, 
who would be thought more modest, 
ihdugh they do not raise a report, 3 'et 
they can receive it as a welcome present. 
'J’his is contrary to that apostolical 
rule, “Against an elder riceivc not an 
accusation, but before two or three 
witnesses.” We liave too many who 
endeavour to clip tlie credit of God’s 
Ministers, to make them weigh lighter ; 
t), do you put some grains into the scales. 
Do they open their mouths to God for 
you, and will you not open your mouths 
in tlieir behalf? Certainly if they labour 
to save your souls, you ought to save 
their credit. 

15. Show your love to them by encour- 
aging t/icmj and by being a screen to keep 
off injuries from them. If they seek your 
establishment, you must seek their en- 
couragemeut ; if they endeavour your 
salvation, you must endeavour their 
safely. The very name of an Ambas- 
sador ought to bo a protection from 
wrongs. The Minister is a spiritual 
father. It was a brand of infamy 
them of old, “ For this people tTve as they’ 
that strive with their Priest.” Was there 
none to fall out with but tfie Priest, oven 
he that offered up sacrifices for them? 
And what is it, think yc, for men to 
fjuarrel with their spiritual fathers ; even 
those whom they once had a venerable 
opinion of, and acknowledged to be the 
means of their conversion? Either love 
your spiritual fathers, or there is ground 
of suspicion that yours was a false birth. 

Use 3. If “ Paul, Apoflos, and Cephas 
arc yours,” then endeavour to get good by 
their labours. Let them not plough upon 
the rock ; but endeavour to answer God’s 
end in sending them among you. See 
that ye obey “ from the heart that form 
of doctrine into which you were de- 
livered." It is one thing for the truth to 
be delivered to us, and another thing/or 
us to he delivered into the truth: the 
words are a metaphor taken from lead or 
silver cast into a mould. We profit 
indeed when our hearts are cast into the 
mould of the Word preaclied : as the seed 
is spiritual, so the -heart is spiritual. 


Ambrose observes of Ibo woman of 
Samaria, that came to Jacob’s well, that 
she came a sinner and went away a 
prophetess. Such a change should the 
word of God make in us. Give not the 
Ministers of Christ occnsioi^ to say on 
their death-beds, “We have spent our 
lungs and exhausted our strength; but 
know not whether we have done any- 
thing, unless preached men to liell.” Is 
it not sad when the spiritual clouds drop 
their rain upon a barren heath? when 
the Minister's tongue “is ns the pen of a 
ready writer,” and the people’s heart like 
oiled paper that will lake no impression? 
O, improve in grace : if you have a 
barren piece of ground, you do all you 
can to improve it; and will you not im- 
prove a bavren heart? It is a great en- 
comium and hoivnir to the ministry whon 
people thrive under it. Ilelovcd, when 
God's stars shine in the firmament of the 
church, will yon still walk in the dark? 
When for the work of Christ they arc 
“ nigh unto death,” will you be as nigh 
unto hell as ever? 1 beseech you, “let 
your profiting ap])car unto nil.” God 
sends Paul and Apollos as blessings 
among a people ; they arc to be helpers 
of your faith. If they toil all night and 
take nothing, it is to be feared that Satan 
caught the iish ere ’they came at their 
net. — Thomas Watson, of St, Stephen Sj 
Walbrook, 


“JiE YE ANGRY, AND SIN NOT.” 

Eenr.siANs iv. 26 . 

CirnisTiANs are called to adorn their 
profession by “ whatsoever things arc 
pure,” and “ whatsoever things arc love- 
ly.” Religion sweetly influences all the 
tempers and* dispositions of the mind. It 
teaches self-government. It furnishes 
the liighest motives and facilities for 
calmness and equanimity in a world which 
confessedly offers much to rufHe and pro- 
voke. 

is ocknowledged, not by moralists 
only, but by all men, that unrestrained 
anger attended by evils which no lan- 
guage can exaggerate. It transforms 
man into a fury. He in whom reason 
and conscience ought to be enthroned, 
becomes the sport of fierce and irrational 
passions. He loses all command, and 
yields himself up to present madness, and 
to the bitterness of lasting reffcction. 
Anger has inflicted untold sufferings on 
families, on churches, and on the woiU. 
It has filled with discord scenes that ou^ht 
to be hallowed to blissful peace, and has 
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separated parties whom every tie of 
kindred shonld bind to walk in ceaseless 
amity. It has fostered horrid persecu- 
tions, and multiplied the long, loud groan- 
ings which issue from beneath the 
altar. Nation it has kindled into enmity 
against nation. Fields wet with blood, 
the revenues of empires exhausted, a^d 
myriads of the desolate in tears of liope- 
Icss grief, are the sad witnesses ,of its 
malignity. 

Ihit there is a sinless anger. This 
seems to he indicated by our Lord, when 
He niinounces the penalty due to the 
man who is “ angry with his brother 
without a cause." In the condescending 
language of Scri))ture, the thrice holy 
(led is said to be “angry.” And the 
words which stand at the head of this 
paper, evidently point U> the same con- 
clusion. 

All men arc liable to anger; the great, 
as well as the little ; the aged, as well as 
the inexperienced. The palace is often 
more fruitful of occasions than the cot- 
tage ; and the snows of litiie fail to 
quench this dangerous fire. In a 
word, no rank, no clime, no variety of 
circumstances, can claim to bo exempt. 
Hence it becomes an inquiry of tlic 
highest practical interest, How llie passion 
is to be guarded, limited, and qualKied, 
80 that it may be guiltless? 

Voices of wisdom will tell us that it 
must be limUed in ifs occn/sions. Some 
divines have indeed gravely treated the 
subject in a maniUT which imjilies that they 
quite forget all such passages as require 
118 to love our enemies, to overcome evil 
with good, and to pray for them that 
despitcfully tise us, and persecute us. 
Avoiding their error, we may submit the 
following observations : — • 

‘The occasion of anger is never to bo 
found in the arrangements of Divine 
Providence. As this would be impious, 
so it. would be most unreasonable. Our 
unavailing passion could only make the 
night the darker, and the storm the wilder. 

Nor in the prosperity of others. God 
had ft right to distribute His bounties 
according to His sovereign will; and our 
very adversity, which excites impatience 
and discontent, may be the highest proof 
of His pity and love. 

Nor ill the reproofs administered by 
faithful friends. Should our monitors be 
even mistaken, we ought to regard their 
fidelity as a token of their kindness. 
VXet the righteous smite nic ; it shall be 
A kindness : and let him reprove me ; it 
shall be an excellent oil, which shall not 


break my head : for yet niy prayer also 
shall be in their calamities." (Psalm 
cxli. 5 .) 

Nor, certainly» in diflcrcnce of senti- 
ment on secondary points. The anger of 
the bigot is both foolish and unholy ; and 
his opponent has just the same reason to 
be angry with him. 

, The proper occasion of anger is nin ; — 
sin in others, but especially in ourselves. It 
w'ill occur to the careful reader of this page, 
that wc ought, however, to feci a righteous 
anger against all sin, against evcrij tind 
of sin, and against sin considered in its 
just light. Jt is very easy to be indignant 
at certain sins, which exert an injurious 
influence on ourselves. Put, inasmuch 
iv^ all sin is an insult to llic Most High, 
and an infractiun of the “commandment” 
which is “ holy, and just, and good,” such 
a distinction is altogether out of question 
here. 

Moses, the meekest of men, was 
righteously indignant on an occasion 
described in I'.xodus xxxii. Yea, Lis 
'Sanger waxed hot, and lie cast the tables 
out of his hands, and brake them beneath 
the Mount." (Vcisc And a greater 

than Moses “looked round about on” 
His cvil-mindc<l censors “with anger, 
being grieved for the hardness of their 
hearts.” (Mark iii. r>.) 

Anger must he limited, as in its occa- 
sions, so in its degree. This point claims 
Id ho always vememhered and applied. 
^Whatever provocation, implying sin, may 
’ occur, wc must watch tlie degree of our 
wrath ; guarding, with Bcrupulous care, 
against nuilcfolencc, revenge, violence, 
and all unlawful means of indulging the 
passion. Anger is to be controlled by 
prudence and discretion ; so controlled, 
moreover, that it shall never unfit us for 
duty, or devotion, or the offices of 
charity. Indignant at the offence, let us 
he studious to qualify this emotion with 
pity for the offender. Happy, if we can 
convince him Af his fault, and show the 
sincerity of our love amid the evidences 
of 011% displeasure. 

Y et again. As in its occasions and its 
degree, so anger must bo limited also in. 
its season. It shonld. be neither hasty 
nor lasting. Some of the wisest among 
men have laid down fur themselves this 
rule, — always to fiame wheri angry. It is, 
oil the other hand, a most significant 
oracle, that “ anger resteth in the bosom 
of fools.” “ Be yc angry, and sin not : 
let not the sun go down upon your wrath.” 
Let there be no treasuring up of ven- 
geance; no resolve of future unkindnesi 
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or rctalialioii. A Christian must seek 
the speedy removal of that Avhich gives 
birth to the restless excitement. 

Among the commanding motives to 
regard so benign a precept, may bo placed 
the study of our own tranquillity and ad- 
vantage, as well as a just concern for the 
happiness of all around. Holy, Christian 
tempers diffuse a sunshine through the 
soul in which they reign ; and the swevt 
illumination spreads on every side. A few 
directions for the implied government 
aiul limitation of anger, — not the less im- 
portant because very briefly put, — shall 
he therefore subjoined. 

'I'o avoid everything likely to provoke 
sinful resentment, is a rule of the first 
importance. Aiming at this, we shall at 
least escape many dangers. It requiies 
no extensive observation to find that the 
proud arc naturally irritated whenever 
ihcir dignity is slighted ; that/Ae covetous 
are extremely unprepared to meet the 
blasts of adverse fortune ; that the un- 
wntchful are sure to be inflamed by sudden 
trials, which every day is likely to bring ; 
that those who gibe needless offence are the 
parties to attract the like treatment ; and 
that the companions of folds are continu- 
ally w'alking on the verge of this parti- 
cular danger, 'flic society of men who 
excel in virthc is to be sought for the 
opposite benefit. 'J’hc good man cannot 
always avoid the sight of evil, though 
anxious to “ turn away his eyes from be- 
holding” its ensnaring fascinations and 
“ vanity.” In many cases he must indeed^ 
animadvert on sin, that he may rebuke it* 
with just and adapted severity. lUit all 
needless and unguarded mingling with 
sinners is to be condemned, as the source 
of iunumerahle mischiefs. Had company 
may have its allurements to present, <*veii 
as the hues of the serpent’s skin look 
green and beautiful, llut can W'e ho 
unaware of the concealed fang and the 
fatal venom? 

A consideration of the object that pro- 
vokes may often contribAte to allay the 
irritation. Is the oflbncc a deliberate one? 
Is it repeated ? Is it habitual ? — Is .'he of- 
fender ignorant or wicked ? Pity him. Is 
he good? Think of all that is estimable 
in his character and life. — The guilt of 
anger is often aggravated, in a most 
serious degree, by the insigniflcance of its 
causes. In a quiet review, how ashamed 
must we be of our sultry heats ! 

Would you conquer the impetuous 
passion ? Study the brightest of all 
examples. ** I am meek and lowly in 
heart,” said that Lover, Teacher, and 


Saviour of mankind. And, if we follow 
the lights of unerring truth, we shall be 
led to a conclusion of sovereign value in 
regard to the duty now under review. 
We shall be enabled to repress' our anger 
by means of contemplating the mystery of 
redemption. How does St, lliAul enforce 
meekness? Listen, O child of impetuosity, 
ovd learn how to obtain an “ ornament ” 
which ** is in the sight of Go<l of great 
price — ** Let all bitterness, and wrath, 
and anger, and clamour, and evil speak- 
ing, be put away from you, with all 
malice : and be ye kind one to another, 
tenderhearted, forgiving one another, even 
as God for (’lirist's sake hath foigivcn 
you Be yc therefore follfuvers of God, 
as dear children; and walk in love, as 
Christ also hath lovSl ns, and hath given 
Himself for us an oflering and a sacrifleo. 
to God for a ^weet-smelling savour.” 
(Bph. iv. fll, ;12; V. 1, 2.) He that 
cheerfully relies on the great atonement, 
realises a deep and sacred peace which 
the world cannot take away, and the 
gusts ,of passion cannot easily disturb. 
Holy checrlulncss expels the material of 
anger. 

In this light, moreover, study your 
own frailties, errors, and feebleness. Do 
you not need the furhearance of others, 
and (most of all) llie lenity of God? 
“If'l'hou, Lord, shoiildest mark iniquities, 
O Lord, who shall stand?” — Think of 
y’our few and uncertain days on earth. 
Wily allow transitory things to agitate a 
soul tliat struggles in every groan for 
immortality? — Ami, in the use of all 
these means, and above all, implore help 
from on high. Lift up your eyes to the 
hills. Cherish the abiding impression of 
God’s providence and presence. Seek to. 
feel His eye, piercing your thoughts, and 
by its monflory glance warning you of 
imminent snares and perils. Pray that 
y'ou may be assured of His love, and 
enabled to forgive like Him. L. 


^ AGAINST UNBELIEF. 

SurntEss that unbelief. You have no 
greater foe to your usefulness, nor to 
your spiritual prosperity, than that. It is 
Satan's sublimated poison. By indulging 
it, you forswear your covenant vows, and 
reject the truth and grace of the Saviour. 
He requires you to pray, to admonish an 
erring brother, to labour for the sup- 
pression of iniquity and for the enlarge- 
ment of His kingdom. You say, “It 
will do no good ; my influence is nothing.^ 
The Lord calls on you to rejoice in Him • 
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but you go with your head bowed down, 
and in inulancholy that i» kindred to 
despair. You will not believe what the 
Lord hath said. Alas! how many 
wounds docs 4lie Saviour receive from 
the unbelief that is cherished by 11 is 
professed fi^onds. As if all His promises 
were nothing. As if He had no care 
over those who have made Him thoir 
trust. As if He could not give them 
strength to do His will. O, Christian! 
when will you learn that what you arc 
not^ that is good and desirahle, ('hriat in i 
'fhat what you havo not, either of graces, 
or of talents and eHicieiicy for His service, 
He is able to impart ? Do not live as if 
you were friendlesH; an outcast. Do not 
nerish witli hunger, Mjien in your rathcr’s 
house there is bread onougli and to spare. 
Why will you thirst, and faint, uml die 
when a well of water “sjiringing up into 
everlasting life is right befoic you, ami 
the Lord of life invites you to drink 
and thirst no more for ever/ I5e no 
more faitliless, hut believing. — AV/r- 
Yorh Evany ehat. • 


TRUK SUBMISSION TO (iOD 
IN HUMILIATION AND CROSSKS. 

CoN.siDRR, that if God has thought lit 
to humble you for a little time, He has 
not done so without cause ; for, however 
unblamable you may have been with 
regard to men, you know that before this 
great heavenly Judge there i*? no one 
who docs not find himself guilty. Seo 
how the saints have regarded the chas- 
tUements of God, bending tlie neck, and 
bowing tile head under the correction. 
David had ivalkod very upiightly: yet 
he nevertheless acknowledges that it \vas 
good for him to have been Immbled by 
the hand of God. As soon, iherefon', as 
we perceive ourselves to he cluu^tencd in 
any way soever, it is good for us to enter 
into ourselves, and thovonghly examine 
our life, to discover tlic sins that were 
concealed from us : lor whenever foo 
great prosperity daxzles our eyes, so that 
wo do not perceive why God is correcting 
us, there is surely reason to ])ay Him at 
least as much respect as we should to a 
physician: for it belongs to Him to discover 
our inward evils that were unknown to 
ourselves, and proceed to their cure, not 
according to our wishes, but according as 
He knows and judges what is proper. 
What is more, He must sometimes make 
iff* of a preservative remedy, not waiting 


till we are already fallen into a diseahi’, 
hut previously providing agaiiisi il. I'bv 
most virtuous and excellent aiv in gr»Mler 
danger than any other persons of heiuj; 
tempted to forget themselves, lle'/ekiab., 
after having performed sneh memoiablo 
actions, Iiaii his lieart lifted up. li f* 0 '] 
li.'ii chosen to prevent this in your cc'C. 
il in an fs/>rc‘nil favour iJiut fh haa iio‘;v 
7^1//, even if lie had no other molivi; 
it than that He might lie glorifu d ju \oti. 
(leliviT.incv-, and that He might i>e kim.'u 
by yourself, ami liy otliers in 3 onr [jer'i;?ii, 
as ilie true Proteelor and rre.-ervir of 
His people. — Fifnii a LvHvr hy CalviH lo 
the L>trt^ l*roli‘vU)V cf/z/v in 

J.'ioO. 


sciupTijii K DimcuT/ri i:s. 

Wu say I hero arc dirdciltii r; in Neiip- 
lure; yet we ikin* m»t say the Seiipuiies 
;ii'i* (litiieull. St. I’oter sailh smuo tlimg! 
in ik-mfs KpiMles are liartl to be nmlei 
,. 100 ( 1 . \V/‘ will not, say, “ I’anl’s Lpisth-i 

arc hard.” '!‘h(* holy llihle is like tlu- 
Holy Land. S()mi‘ parts of it arc indied 
mountainous and locky, and hard to be 
travelled over; but the greatest pari 
pleasant, plain, ehanipaign, and valley. 
Lik(' any clean beast or fowl that might 
he eaten, there are in it some bones, Ina 
the far grcfiter part is llesh. Now it were 
a mad kind of inference, Never cat the 
ilosh, hec/mso thou canst not cat the 
bones. 

Mtm, indeed, have made an obscure 
!*ible, but God never did. As .Sohnnon 
speaks, “God yinde man npriglit, bu! they 
Inne found out many inventions:” .so 
God made the Ihblc plain, as to the main 
of it; but men liave found out in- 
ventions of allegorising, ^’cepticising, 
ca\iliing, lliat would turn light into d.nk- 
Jiess, but that “ the- light shineth in dark- 
nes^^. and the darkness comprehends it 
not. “ 'fliat which God liath sanctified, 
do not thou call common and that 
which God hath made plain, do not thou 
darken : nay, do not thou say it is dark. 
Ilow ^>lain, as to tlie general is the 
liistory of Scripture * How plain the 
commands, exhortations, threatenings, 
promises, comforts, that are written there ! 
Take a sunbeam, and write: and is it 
possible to write clearer? And what! 
must not the laity and unlearned meddle 
with Scripture, bec.uise it is too obscure ? 

I doubt their meaning indeed is, Because 
it is too clear, and will discover too much. 
Liykffoof, 
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TilE PARENTAL RELATION. 

— Pij-Tv OF rvur.VTs. 

Sr.i.tli.'ii Idvi'lv in llui nm^”. of it's 
iimIIkm*. V'i sIk‘ j'n/i'S ou il, it cills ufi 
'I li'T «(uil iiiO.j hfi' eyes! No ono 
(1 .ubt siofL’iily jiiid of lu'i Jov'c. 

'Slio would J«':ip into tin' ao.j. to .'^avc Iut 
ono tliouiilit Imw hIh' w j , to 
!<;n'c Jiorsclf. TIiuk' is tin - iiiidurj- of u.-itnial 
:i(li‘ction. It is pun', and li\'('ly, and slroiiy ; 
a loVL' wlucli no AVtwds < ;in iiltor 

l!nt )i:is that nnd.In'V tlnni''l’.r. liow h, 
jnranufil pkfif afli’cts lIi * «!< Aliiiy of )i. r 
d-irlin;^' 1)(»y ? Ood Jijis idin \ , 

idii‘ is tin' rlinrnn’l tliroiml) wliicli tli.it 
c.'pndt.y is filled. If hiek \Onil is mo-,1 
« i,il lo t!i;'t cluld's \\ . If.iie, li< imnt l.o 
til-' ]’roj)( il\ de-:( fi-mi paiont 

to rhild, and ii'm.inis in tlie famil) foi* a'le^. 

i.s notorious in Imp])}' En'dand. Put 
is it tj’uetind ivimiiie reli*.,ion llouri.slies 
“from j^eiiei.il loll to m in lahon - ” Who 
cm doiiht Ih.il, if tlie fond niollier li.ld it in 
li' r p.iwi (• to confer a fm^iino on her (hild, 
''ll ' wtinld do il ? A\hiuhi die not e\nlt in 
> 'unny for Inn’ loc-il little one all tic* 
v.iic-l I’lijoyinenls wliicIi we.ilih can ' 
i'ud Tvliat an* all the coinfoils of hi'iiur ndi, 
eonipari'd with the pleasnro^ of hehiu; pion=^? 

A poor wise man sanh with <'in]»!iasis, 

lo till' writer, in his v'-dh, “ / \iuuUi /</• 
nVijiona^ if I icerr fo die (’ivil- 

i/itd man bi*queaths lo his own cliild all the 
advanta'Jios of cL\ilizatioii , the ravage, all • 
Did M ivtelu'ilin'ss and misery id* .savagi-'in. 
'I’liere is no Tiiifjtake ahoul ll(i‘; v, i* see it 
hi'foro our (>ye.s. hook .it lands eiMlizefI, 
and at hinds .'«!ivag’0. As is the parent, .-so is 
Ihe child. 'I’lio ehild i.s melR'd wa\ fn.ni 
In-iven ; the no '‘ill, in an inijioitanl .sen,-e, 
tile Kady signet oil eailh. TJicro may ho 
“a good impre.s.sion,” or not; but it i.s a.s 
Iriio in ])liil()Sop}iy a.s in S* riptnre, that nmn 
begets his own image. Who would siin « : ely 
wish it otherwi.so ? Cmihl a man who 
<ho().ses mr^/iTor liimsolf, wish lii <3 child lo 
clioo.se heaven for hk portion ? 

Mothers! do y^on wish your littlo ones lo 
ho happy ? Ilavo yon eonsidorod the hoaiing 
your piety has on this.? Yon conld not 
kno’wingly bo cruel to your child. Yon Ioto 
it ‘‘ with a pure heart fervently.'’ You bo 
love it, as far ns intention goes. Rut if 
yon are not pion.s, how can yon “ bless your 
lionseliold r” If yon have not “the true 
rfehes,” “the true riclu's” you cannot 
bestow. You cannot, draw the tender souls 
of your children lo (lod, if you do not live 
(hdwarit You cannot apply “ the cord of 
love " ill bringing your children to Jesus, if 
you do not livo in union with Him. You 


arc its fir^t *' miiuMer of God for gocnl. If 
yon do not Me^s, im one with emfil advantago 
can do it fur you W orse than iIuU. Jkircjital 
V.l^thor'ly Mud ail'eitioii aie so ilisposed of 
oy you, ;i-. uei e<.''.u dy to piodiice rrynkiofit 
\\ in ■! \ou I'li-jrht Soto hav<' placed them lus to 
inrn .'C'e and eicati' otb'itetion ^ — iittraetioii to 
CliiiM ,h -us the t'^aviour. Von .^ay, with all 
tlie ehiqiieuee and witeliery of a “mother’s 
example, ■ — "l.i-ave God, leave religion, 
h’a^e heaven, h'ave the ioiintain of living 
\\ at ers leave luvine graee ami its hlessed- 
nes.'^,” — \\Iieu you ouqht to .'!iiyi day and 
Uiglit, hy aeliuu.'', words, and U'ar.s, “(kuiio 
l‘» Jesii-,; Cdiiie to I oui‘ mother'.-. God ; eiuno 
with I'll lo heavi u • I hiP e a connmiiid to 
hnii" loll ; you .ift' in JU) he.ul, lo live ami 
to die willi you, 1 iM'i'-l ein’iy^ou in arni.s 
of i" (■ to uiythiil 'iiid your God: I w'ill 
noi, ! c mnot, 5»iv(‘ you up! Vour niolher is 
i'omg to gloi v . enine w’iHi liei ; 0 coim', 
i I'llle, eijiuo 1" 

IlooftiMvd ]’>.ireuls! .'‘eck to he hle.sf your- 
•elvi's, that 30U 111. IV ho :i lilessing to your 
olf'piing I mu oiimi grii ved al tlie sight 
<‘f tw'o things — infanl.s in the nrm.s of 
pfnenf- who have not taken iho fiist sli'p to 
“he a hh’— ing;" and infanis in the elmrgo 
of those, who ha^e tfd\en that first step,— 
who have, to a certain ertmt, Pccnrcd tho 
“power of redigion,” hut tlure is a distress- 
ing w nut of holy an\ii t y lo bring that power 
to hoai on tfui eternal salvation of their 
thildren. Parent^ wilhonl ])iety lend their 
ofr«[»ririg as lamh.s to the slaughter: p.areiit.'l 
with ])iety, hilt eoinpriralivady heartle.ss about 
their ehildreirs .souls, “leave them to tliem- 
isehe.s,” till both parent.s and children aro 
too ofti n “brought to .shame." Jle that as 
a roaring lion wmlketh ahoiii, seeking wliom 
he may di vour," (and around the haliitat ions 
of prote-^.sor.s Ifb specially prowls,) often finds 
oppori unity to .sei;fy on <diildren of parents 
who nave a im - ure of ]>icty, Iml. arc never- 
theless ( I nelly m gligeiil of the tender lambs 
of the domestie fold, ikiri'nts, peek religion 
for your eliildrcn’s pakes. Your children 
ore Jieaven-scnt arguments to enforce piety 
on you. A ehild horn to yon incalculably 
enhaiici'S the importanco of your own exist- 
cnee. D'rJ you dio in your sins childless, 

“ it wmulcl bo more tolerablo for you in tlio 
day of jmigment." A inrither, with a habo 
ill her arms, Inis incalculably more to answ’cr 
for, tlian bi forc the child was hoi*n. I’arciits 
are “move honourable" for the title of 
“father,” or “motlier." Rut it is fraught 
with a rc*>ponsibili1y which is terrible. At 
the moment “a w'oman" has “ joy that a 
man is bom into tho world," how api»ropTmfo 
the command, “Rcjoico with trembling I 
If her first words arc, “Thank God ! ” let heP 
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next be, ‘‘Jjord, Mp mo!” "Wlir-n the (Iflivcrn it haok to ttic nurse, let hini not 
r‘xultln^ father f«>r tlie first time taken tlio forget to iiray that ha ))uuj wear hia hnywiirti 

bfibo ill his arms, and kisses it, wdiUe lie XLell. • l*ASTuii. 

thanks God for the “honour,” hoforo lie 


SKETCHES OF NATURAL HISTORY, 


THE CRICKETS. 

To descend to jh(h<*iiI limes and native 
j^erfonuej'S, firat, there is oiir own familiar and 
r<‘pr(‘sentative, the heiuth-criekel, lor whose 
eririking cliir]) even ive emi Si areely ehallengc 
nilioh intrinsic merit ; y(‘t do we re'^ard it 
as a Poll", and a merry one : and why ? he- 
eause the la""ot ahiays i raektes, and tin- 
kettio sin;^s, if not in netujil, in ima"inati\e 
(Imrua. In liko manner, the music of the 
i rirket’s eouutry cousin, (of tlio held,) or 
that of the p'assh(»pper, flum^h depij^naied 
])y SOUK', of more eiitieal car than jileasant 
li'inperament, “a (li*5af;reealilo crink,” can 
never grate liaialily upon either ear oj* heart 
which are in tlnunsehes allimed to nature’s 
hantmnios , for !o tlie'^e, us it rises from the 
dewy ground, it assumes llie tone'of an 
evening liymn of Imppiness, mingled in 
memory (I'f not in hearing) ivitli evening 
liells and the shouts of emuneipated village 
ehddren. For tlie revival, doubtless, of 
borne such assoeiato memories, even the 
go'avo Spaniard is said to keep these insiads 
after the manner of birds of song ; and those 
who like it inay do the same in Kngland, 
Gilbert Wliilo assuring ns, on trial of tlu‘ 
t‘\i»erimenl, that the iield-n ieket, while 
supplied witli moist green leaves, will sing 
as Tiievvily in apap.-r cage as in a g» assy held. 
To the man of transparent skin and o])aqiie 
laMey, (or no fancy at all,) the hum of the 
gnat is suggest ive, we Know, of nothing but 
angry cheeks and Pwollen temples ; but to 
those who arc less outwardly but more in- 
' wai-iUy sen.ative, the “horn” even of this 
insect hlood-huuter is not • v\ itlumt its 
melody, with sylvan aecoinpauimenlsj sueli 
as the plough boy’s whistle “'o’er thtvlea,” 
and the giii*gle of pebbly brooks, red in the 
glowing sunset. AVheu and where soever a 
boo may ha]»pt'U to Hit, hdmming past us, 
bo it even near an ajiiiuy in the Adelph^ or 
a balcony-hive at IJamraersmith, is one not 
homo at once upon her musical wings to the 
sido of some heathy hill ; and do«« one not 
forthwith hear in concert the bleating of 
ilocks, the bursting of ripened furz('»»pods, and 
the blithe carol of the rising skylark ? or, our 
tlioiights taking a turn more homely, wc 
listen in fancy to the sound of tinkling 
cymbal i>hiyed hy rejoicing housovvite to 
celobrato and accompany the aerial march of 
a deporting avvarm. Tima sweet and in- 
flpitfdy varied is tho concert of concordant 
%und^ all of tho allegro character, which 
•ay bo assembled for tho pleasing of tho 


mental car, even hy the feimple, and fcingh , 
and passing btraius of tlio above and <itber 
insects, which make melody in their mirth : 
andthen, how nunuiuiiis arcllui convspondPnt 
images — glowing, smiling, dancing, waving, 
glittering — whicli are wauit Jit their bidding 
to Im; coiijuied uj) before tin; mental eye! 
Glowing embers, smiling tlowers, dancing 
Icavi'S, waving eorn-tields, glittmirig w'.iters, 
all intermingled in a haz(‘ of merry motion ; 
an imaged dance of, life got up within “the 
ehamber of the mind,” at the stirring of, 
sometimes, hut a note of nature's living 
inusle. Ihit, besides tho berisations of in- 
^olullta^y pleasur(‘ which we luivc olten 
inved, williout knowing it, to insect min- 
strelsy, it ulfords (thoiigli on this siihj<'ct 
few, perliaps, ever lliink) matter bir thought - 
incpiiry, eoneerning tho way in whicli it is 
priMlucod. It is all of an inslrumentjil, and 
not vocal, character; and, among the varied 
mechanisms of natural olijects, tlie iublru- 
lueuts of sound furnished to insect niusieians 
arc none of the h'ast curious, 'fliat of tho 
(ili'lnatcd cicada (the elas.'^ic l>r(‘-player) — 
an iuscet rarely si'cn in laiglaml, hut still 
lommoii in tlie south of iau’opo — consists, 
as deserihed hy lb aumur, of ii i>air of di’unis 
liv’d OIK' on each side of tlie Hunk; these 
• are c’ovored on tho exteri(»r hy two mcm- 
branaieoiis jdates, usually circular or oval; 
mid beneath tl^ ni is a cavity, pait of wiiieli 
renns to open into the belly. These drums, 
liowi'vcr, form hut one portion of a eom- 
liouiid iasti miieiit ; for, hu^idea these, there 
IS attached to another drum-liJiie membiano 
ill the interior a Iniudlo of muscular strings ; 
on .pulling which, and letting them go 
aviaiu, a pound can be piotlnced even after 
llic' animars death. For the issue of this 
sound aliole.is expressly provided, like the 
Round- hole <if a yioUn, or the opening in the 
liunian larynx. Tiic chirp of tlui cricket , 
both of liouac and hold, is said by Kirby to 
be prAlueed by the friction of the hascs of 
tho tegmina, or wing-cases, against cadi 
otlicr, at their base ; but these insects arc 
also provided witli their drums. In tlie 
largo green field-cricket this drum is de- 
scribed as a round plate of transparent 
membrane tensely stretched, and surrounded 
hy a prominent edge or ncrv'urc. 'I'lifc 
inatviuiient is to he found in that part of tho 
right wing-case which is folded horizontally 
ov er the trunk, and is concealed under the 
left, in which, also, there is a strong circular 
nervurc, corresponding to the lioop of tho 
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tlrum beneath. The quick motion with 
whioh these ncrvures are nibbed together, 
producing a vibration in the membrane, is 
supposed to augment the sound. What wo 
call familiarly the singing or chirping of 
grasshoppers and locusts, is outwardly pro- 
duced by application of the hind shank to 
the thigh, rubbing it smartly against tho 
wing-cases, and alternating the riglit and 
left legs ; hnt these, ns wi*ll as the cicada and 
the cricket, are provided vdth their ^^peUts 
tambours^'* — membrane-covered drums, or 
cavities of somewhat varied construction, to 
augment the sound of exterior origin. Be 
it here observed, that the above-named pro-- 


fessors of the joyeusB the cicada 

lyre-players, the eriokets of our field and 
houscliold hands, tho roving grasshopper 
troubadours, arc all, like tho leathered min- 
strels of grove and garden, ef the mastailine 
sex. On Uic muteness of the feminines was 
founded a sly joke on the Xantf^pes of anti- 
quity, which is equally applicable to scolding 
igatroiis of the present day. “JIappy,” 
says tlic Bliodion, 

Happy the ricadHs’ lives, 

Since they all have noiseless wivei." 

■^Episodes of Insect Life. 



THE WIDOW-yiNCn. 

The most numerous order of birds is that 
which bears tho general name pasKrina ; 
embracing “ all those birds which are neither 
swimmers, waders, climbers, rapacious, nor 
gallinaceous.*' Balron Cuvier observes that 
“ they have neither the violence of birds of 
prey, nor tho fixed regimen of the poultiy 
and water-fowl. Insects, fruit, and grain, 
constitute their food ; which consists more 
exclusively of grain, as the beak is stouter 
and stronger, and of insects, as it is more 
slender. Those in which it is strong even 
pursue other birds." 

The third fiunily of the passerina., com- 
posed of genera that have a stout beak, moi'o 
VoL, VI. 


or less conical, (and hence denominated 
corrosives.,) includes the finches. These 
subsist generally on graui. Among the 
varieties^ M'e find the weaver-birds, whioh 
arc remarkably skilful as nest-builders, in- 
terweaving blades of grass, — a circumsiauca 
from which their name is derived; the 
spaiTowB ; the chaffinches ; the goldfinches ; 
the linnets ; &c., &c. Tho widow-birds 
(vidm) are African and Indian. They have 
the beak of a linnet ; and are distinguished 
by two or more of the intermediate quill- 
feathers of the tail, which, in the males, are 
extremely lengthened. ■ These equalise 
number of which tho male birds ^ 
hibit in thoir fummer dross, with those of 
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the femalee, or of the moles themselves ia 
their winter plumof'e, wlieu the intermediate 
feethers do not differ from the rest. One 
pectdtar spceics is mentioned, hom^ver, in 
which the twelve equal feathers of the tail arc 
shaded by six elon gated covorts. The distixiC' 
tion disuppeftrs in the moult. In winter it 
would not be easy to say Avhethcr they 'were 
linnets, span-ows, or linelieH. 'J'hoy a^c 
lively and active even in eaptivity. Green 
hcrlw are oceasicmally {whh;d to their com- 
mon. supply of gi’Jiin ; and they likcj to 
bathe in tho water placed in their eoge. 
Tlioir terra of life is reckoned at twelve or 
fifteen years. 


THE ODOUR OF FLOWERS. 

Tun peculiar odinirs of plants depi^nd on 
various aeereted vfilsdih* nialters, which are 
often H(» subtle as to he inea]j:ihh) of deleetion 
hy ordinary ehemieal moTins. Nothing \h 
known of the causes which render one flower 
odoriferous and nnotlier seenth'.sa. In some 
cases the odours of planis n inain afler being 
dried, hut in gcnevsl they disappear. Sonic 
leaves, as of woodruff, heroine scented onl}^ 
after drying ; and certain m oods, ns 'r('7leriHe- 
rosowood, give <iut tlieir o<lour only when 
heated hy friction. Alctcoi’ologieal eiinses 
have a gi*eat inllueiieo on the odours of 
living plants. Dow, or gentle rain, with 
intervals of sunshine, seoni to he thecirenm- 
8tan(‘(*s best fitted for eli(‘itiiig vegetable 
perfumes. Light has a ptiwerful eftW-t on 
tlie odour as well as the colour of flowvrs. 
Plants, when etiolat('d hy being kept in 
darkness, generally lose their odour. In 
rertain ens<'s, the perfunie.s of flowers are 
devolo])od in the evening. Some of these 
plants were railed (rhs(i\s hv l.innauH, as 
heupnis trixh's, or night-scented slock. Many 
orcludaeeoiis plants aie fragrant at night 
only, as some vatasvtums ainl eipuhidhtmu. 
Oestrum uoctwmum^ and the wlnte flowem tif 
Iwhnis vesperihut^ ere also night-ae<*nled. 
TliO odours of some ])hmts iflv peculiarly 
offensive. Thi.s i.s tlie ease with phallm 
' impudiem^ ami wilh tlio flowiTs of many 
Sehnbler and Koliler, W'hose in- 
vestigations in regard to colour have been 
noticiMl, have also iiiado obsiirvationa on the 
odours of plants in tlio s.amo mouoeotyletlaigws 
and dicotyUdouom orders. The following 
tables show some of their results ; — 


Colour. 

No. of 
Species. 

Oilorif- 

oroiis. 

ARrcc- 

iibU*. 

• Dis.'i'rree- 
able. 

White, 

1193 

187 

175 

12 

Yellow, 

9.51 

75 

61 

U 

Rod, 

923 

85 

76 

U 

Blue, 

.501 

81 

23 

^ 7 

Violet, 

307 

23 

17 

6 

Oreon, 

153 

12 

10 

2 

Orange, 

50 

3 

1 

2 

JE^rown, 

IS 

1 

0 

1 


Thus, of the plants examined, those having 
white flowers presented the hunger proportion 


of odoriferous Rpeoios. Tho orango and 
broM'n coloured flowers often gave a diwi- 
greeable odour. In examining numeions 
species from various natural orders, they 
found that out of one hundred apoeios of 


Nympha?accm, . 


HosacetD, 

13 „ 


Primiilacc®, . . . , 

12 „ 

»i 

Boraginaccm, . . . 


n 

Omvolvulaecffi, . , 


)) 

RanuneuJacero, , 



Papavcraei*®, , . 

2 „ 

11 

Camjianulacc®, . 

1 „ 

” • 


^ ...... ,7 ,, ^ 

— IVofessor Jiulfuur's Manual of Botuny. 


THE RET*T1LE-R001\r PT NTGIIT. 

The following striking account of the 
Reptile-Room in tlie Zoological Gardens, 
Regent' s-l*iirk, is abridged from “ Bentley’s 
Miscolbiny." 

About ten o* clock one evening during 
the last spring, in company with ‘two natu- 
ralists of eminence, we entered tliat apart- 
ment. A small lantern was our only light, 
and tlie fiiint illuniination of lliis imparted a 
ghastly charactm* to the scene before us. 
The clear plate-glass which faces the cagts 
was invisible, and it was difficult to believe 
tli.at tlic monsters were in (‘onfinomeut, 
and the spi'ctatora s(‘ouro. Those who have 
only seen the boas and pythons, tho rattle- 
snakes and cobras, lazily hanging in f(‘8toons 
from fhe forks of the trees in the dens, or 
sluggishly coih'd up, can form no eoueeptimi 
of tlio appeuraneci and actions of the same 
creatures at niglit, Tho huge boas and 
pythons wiav clmsing each other in every 
Vlin'clion, whisking aliout the dens with the 
rapidity of liglitning, sometimes clinging in 
linge coils rofind tho hinnehes, anon en- 
twining eacli oilier in ina.ssive folds, then, 
separating, they would nish over and under 
the branches, hissing and Insliing tlieir tails 
ill hideous sport. Ever and anon, tliirsty 
with their exertions, they would approach 
the pans of water and drink eagerly, lapping 
it with their forked^ tongues. As our eyes 
hccame areiistomed to the darkness, we per- 
eoived objects bettor ; and on the uppermost 
branch ot the trife, in the den of tho biggest 
serpent, we perceived a pigeon quietly 
roosliikg, apparently iuditfcroiit alike to the 
turmoil which was going on around, and 
the vicinity of the monster w'hosc meal it 
v as soon to form. In the den of ono of the 
smaller serpents was a little mouse, whose 
panting sides and fast-heating heart showed 

that it, at least, disliked its company 

During the lime we were looking at these 
crcntui*es, all sorts of odd noises were heard. 
A strange scratching against the glass would 
be audible, — it was the carnivorous lizard 
endeayoui'ing to inform us that it was a fast- 
day with him, entirely contrary to his iu- 
dination. A sharp hiss M'ould startlo us 
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from another quarter, — and wc stopped back 
involuntarily as tho lantern revealed the 
inflated hood and threatening action of an 
angry cobra. Then a rattlcsn^e woidd take 
umbrage, and, sounding an alarm, would 
make a stroke against the glass, intended for 
our person. The fixed gaze from tike brilliant 
eyes of the huge pythons was more fas- 
cinating than pleasant ; and tho scene, taking 
it altogether, more oxciting tlian agreeabje. 
Each of the spectators involuntarily stooped 
to make sure that his trousers were well 


strapped down ; and, as if om* nerves were 
jestmg, a strange sensation would every now 
and then ho felt resombling the twining of a 
smaU snake about tho legs. Just before 
leaving tho house, a great dor-bootlo, which 
vhi^ flown in, attracted by tho light, struck 
with some force against ouf right oar. 
Startled wo were, for at tho moment our 
igiprcssiou was, Uiat it was some momber 
of the happy family around us who had 
favoured us with a mark of his attention.*' 


INCIDENTS OF PASTORAL VISITATION. 


THE SECOND STROKE. 

It was winter, and all without looked 
droarj'. I was about to pass tho house of a 
friend whom I had lately seen. Suddenly, 
I stopped and sighed, for that house looked 
more desolate than the rest: the windows 
were darkened, and I heard not tho nieny 
laugh of cliildhood as before. For a moment 
I knew not whether to call or pass on ; but 
something whispered, Do not go away : 
death has h('cu there; sorrow needs svm- 
pathy.” With tremhUng liand I knocked, 
and trembled more to sec tho door open. 
*J'ho question oceiurod to me, “ Who is tho 
dcpai'tcd one } The father, in the midst of 
his days, so full of health and entei'prisc ? 
Tho mother, full of giatitude and gladness to 
sec her little ones around her 1 scarcely 
thought that death would touch one of tho 
joyous little creatures that looked almost 
iramoital. But, what had death done ? 

*' Decath found strance beauty off a clierub-brow, 

Aud dash'd it out.'' 

Yes ; the youngest was dead ! There stood 
tlic father, in sUent grief ; and there sat tho 
mother, bending over the dcath-cradlc of her 
))abc with fixed and fondest look, as if she 
hoped to SCO her child mc up again. Wlien 
I spoke, she started frmn her seat, saying, 
“1 cannot bear this, — it is too much!’* 

What could I say to ,calm a mother’.^ 
spirit, so “tossed with tempest.^” For 
awhile there was silence ; she then clasped 
her hands, and sobbed aloud. “AT ell,” I 
said, “ you have grt'at and sore trouble *, but 
God loves, more tenderly than you ever loved, 
your child.” I appealed to her religious 
principles, and tiicd in cvciy way to console 
one so sad; but she “remsed to he com- 
forted.” A^ain was every effort to subdue 
the violence of her grief, and 1 knelt down 
to pray. But, even in that holy ('xereise, it 
was evident that she did not submit to God. 
Fidelity led me to say, “Well, remember 
that the whole ca.se lies between you and 
God. This is part of His discipline, intended 
to subdue the will ; and, if om stroke of the 


rod should fail to do this, lie may send a 
second stroke. 0, subm it 
Many timc.s I called to mind that scone of 
distress, and felt aiixious to know if any 
second stroke had como upon her; but it 
was nearly two years before 1 could coll 
again. It 'was one May-day when I next 
entered iny friend’s house ; and as the former 
scene •pai*ltK)k of udntiy gloom, so now all 
reflected the brightness and joy of spring. 
In a moment 1 marked the deep mourning 
of the mother’s dress, but Iier eye was 
jwaceful. AVith tJie happiest smile she said, 
“ Do you remonilwr tlio last words you said 
to me ? Ah ! they were true ! I have had 
the second stroke, and tho third ; and now, 
bless God ! I can submit, and say, *Thy will 
be done.* ” I looked around, and saw only 
OTKJ dear child, when the nu>ther continued : 
“ That is my only one : two have gone 
since you wn-re hero ! But it is right ; aud 
() how diffcnmtly I feel towards that child ! 
It is tho liord’s ; it is only lent to me : I 
hope it will he ready for Him when He calls 
for it, and that wo shall all meet in heaven.” 
“Amen!” I added; and once more we 
knelt and commended r>iirsclvcs, and tlu; 
beloved littkj one, to Gwl, and iinitcMl in 

E raise that lie had enabled a once unyielding 
cart to .'lay, “ Thy will be done,” 

Jlloxivich, Tiuia. 


THE DYING MOTHER. 

\)np. afternoon I walked through a village 
in Staffordshire, in order to visit the afflicted. 
1 ealled^t the house of a poor woman who 
had been ill several weeks, and of whom the 
medical attendant had just said that notliing 
more could be done to save her. She was 
happy in God; and, though in great pain, 
resigned and patient. A kind sister was 
waiting upon her, to whom I said, “She 
seems to he feeble.” She replied, “ Yes ; 
but it is her mind that is troubled about 
something, and I tell her that .she mast leave 
her children in the hands of God.” “Ahl"' 
thought I, “who can tell how an undiitiful 
child hiurica a fond mother to the grave; 
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and, bn hor way tlilther, makes her heart bought lior a Bible, and told hor tliat it was 

bleed!” I know that her daughter, who the best fortune I could ever give her, 

Was a servant, had been led astray through that, if she read and obeyed that book, Gm 

love of dress, and fondness for improper would bless her, and, though fathcrlew ww 

companions ; and I mourhed to see how motherless, pho would never want a friend, 

bitterly these sins disturbed a mother's She turned away, and wiped her tearful eyes, 

dying-bod. TVhflo trying to comfort her, ^ saying, ** I must leave her to God.” Is the 
by saying that tho prayer of fintli might yet reader wounding a mother's heart, and 

be- answerctl in the salvation of her em*g gathering thorns to pierce her even on the 

child, she faintly whisp^Tod, “I hope it may! bed of death? Your mother’s hcait is 

I did not bring her up to her present ways, tender : break it not ! or, in death, and after 

but took her to the house of God, and to the 3eath, you may have to weep that you can 

Snbbath-Hchool ; and, when she could read, never bind it up. Iima. 

1 paved a penny and twopence a week, and Bhxwich, 
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MKMOTft Oi' MRS. MiVllY IIARKEII, 

OF M.viuiKjK-woomrorsi:, tiik 
UKKTll <UU(JVIl’. 

Sun died January 4th, 18 17, Jiged sixty- 
five ; having been a member of the Wes- 
leyan sooiely in RceUi and the 'neigh- 
bourhood for about forty-six years. 

Her parents were inemb(‘rs of the Con- 
gregational church at Jleetli, and brought up 
Iheir eliildreii in the fear of God. Mary 
was a (piiet and well-condueted young 
person. Karly evincing a Idciiig to llie 
Wesleyan miiiistiy, she was ])enuitted by 
hor parents to attend the jRethodist chapel. 
When about eighteen y<iarH of age, her 
brother llohurt w^as brought into the enjoy- 
ment of truo reli^oii, and joined llio Metho- 
dist society. This event, in conjunction 
with the ministry of tlie Rev. Isaac Muif, 
was the moans t»f her spiritual awakening, 
genuine repeutauce, speedy and saving faith 
in Clirist, and of her iuiniodiato and perma- 
nent union witli .tlio Wesle)’un society. 
Happy in tho peace of God,' she devoted 
hemolf tO' those walks of usctkilness which 
suited her sex and condition. Jj’or thirty- 
nine years sho >ras tho happy wife of 
oue who knew how to appreciate nor worth, 
sliore her pious joy, and walk with her in 
tlio naiTow path. Her new station in Ufo, 
• and the cores of an inci’casiiig family, found 
her tlio same prayerful, Inuuhle, watcjSul, 
and improving Christian, us sho had sought 
tp be while under the parental rqjif. As a 
^cosing conseitucnce, her husband trusted 
in hor^ and her childien coll her blessed. 
For some years the family dwelling was used 
aa n preaching-place. This gave umbrage 
to the landlord : ho gave them notice tcf-miit, 
os to turn out tho Methodists. Resolved, at 
all hazards, not to yield to what they justly 
deemed oil uncalled-for interference with 
their religious rights and privileges, they 
^Stst of all laid their cose before Him who 
has the hearts of all in His hands, and then 
Mrs. Hoi'kor w'aited upon the landlord to 


represent tho case, and do the best she could 
to point out the hardship that wouhl bo 
entailed upon them by their removal. The 
result of the interyiow' was, that she obtained 
permission t43 remain not only in undisturbed 
possesHion of tlio dwelling, but 'of the reli- 
gious imniunitios . she so much prized. 
Her success chusimI many to rejoice. Her 
love to Christ was manifested by a becoming 
attiblimcnt to her Ministers, ancf the cheeriul 
contribution of such support as* her limited 
means would juptify. 

In her lust and long aflliction, of twelve 
months’ duration, sho was truly happy, 
rain, temptation, and loss of the public 
moans of grace, wTre home with patient and 
even thankful submission to Him who could 
not be unkind. Once, on recovering from a 
•fit, in w'hicli it was feared she would have 
pas8(Ml to the better world, sho calinly said, 
“1 am ready#” Constautly proving the 
faithfulness of tho promises, and the suf- 
fieieiicy of the grace of God, she was always 
happy ; and, happy to the end, she peace- 
fully , passed from tlio joys of holiness 
on cavth, to “bear some humble port” in 
tho “ immortdl song ” of heaven. 

Richard TAnuAHASf. 


WILLIAM WILSOK. 

Died, Jonua^ 3d, 1847, in tho city of 
Durhfftn, WUliam Wilson, in tho twenty- 
second year of his age. About four years 
previops to his decease, ho was brought te a 
saving acquaintance., -with the truth os it is 
in Jesus, and was induced to unite with the 
Wesleyan section* of tho Ohristioii ehtmh. 
The event chiefiy instrumental in his con- 
version was the happy death of a pious 
father, who, for moro than forty years, had 
been a highly-esteemed Class-Lmer in our 
Connexion, and who finishod his useful life 
at Aimiicld-riain, in the Shotley-Bridge 
Circuit The sterling virtues of the saint^ 
fiitber were now amulatod by the eonvorted 
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son. To his widowed mother he manifested 
the greatest kindness, tmd proved to her a 
p'eat help and cqxaibrt in her d^l|ito state, 
in the chttreh of Christ ho not only sought, 
by a regular and dlHgont uso of tho means 
of grace, to get good, but also, by thu cm- 
pldytaciit of "the talents committed to his 
trust, he sought to rfo good,— as a Tract- 
Distiibutor, a Visiter of the sick, and, siih- 
• scquently, as a Local Preacher. To qualify 
hituBOlf for the duo discharge of these duties, 
he boOamc a diligent reader and student. 

His early death was occasioned by an 
aemdent in a coai-pit, the scene of hia miily* 
toil. He had to go to his employment at 
three o’clock in the momii\g, gq tliQ.lst of, 
January. He attended, however, the watch- 
night services held in the Durliam chapel on 
the preceding evening, and while thci*c lie was 
observed to join in them with great oanl^^st- 
ncas and devotion. Before going to the chapel 
he conducted family praver with hia mother 
and brother. This was his last act of family 
worship ; and, had ho known that fact, ho 
could not, in the estimation of his bereaved 
rolattvos, have prayed more appropriately. 
He was manifestly favoured with a largo 
measure of tho Spirit’s aid, and, on rising 
from his knees, he said to his aged parent, 
with great feeding, “Mother, the Loid is 
with me !” On returning from the ch^l, 
ho expressed tho great benefit ho had tBwe 


received. After resting for about two hours, 
he went to his Vork at the coal*i)it. About 
SIX that moniing, some stones fell from tho 
roof of tho mine, and severely injured him. 
On bis brotlier coming to his rescue, ho at 
onco exclaimed, “The Lord has been very 
good to mo !” and when brourfit home ho 
said to his distressed paixmt, ^ Don’t fret, 
mothor : it is tlio Lord's doing.” 

^n his suiferings he displiwod tho greatest 
patience and resignation. VTiilc tho nu'dioal 
men were setting his broken limbs, J)o said 
to them and those present, ‘‘ Let my case bo 
a wftrning to you all to got ready,” 

On the morning folhtwing be fell into a 
deep jluiubcr, frotn which ho never awoke 
till death set him fi'cc from the burden of 
the* flesh. Ill* dii^d on llie folloAving Sabhatli 
morning, sluirtly afi(*f the congregation in 
the Durhatii chapel had in prayt‘f com- 
mended him to Ood. It is pleasing to bo 
able to add, that as the death of bis fiither 
w'aa the means ofrAVilliam’s spiritual life, so 
tho d('ath of William has been the means of 
leading his sui viving l)rothcr to the S.ivioiir. 
And that brother now ooonpios William’s 
place in the church militant, with a hope 
of joining him in tho elnircli triurnphnnt. 

“ God moves In a rnyMcrious May, 

- Jljs M’pndcrs to iiorforrn.'’ 

SA.Mnrj^ Ibiwn. 


LETTER-CARRIER. 


[Tuk recent agareesion on the part of Papal Rome 
in Issuing a Bull to establish In this 'Protestant* 
land a Roman hierarchy, with a Cardinal-Arch- 
bishop at its head, hasc^led forth many strong and 
.striking remonstrances. . Few, hdWever, haw been 
more refreshing to true Protestants than the letter 
of I^rd John Russell, the present Prime' Minister 
of State. No one could expect that his Lordship, 
at the time he wrote, would pronounce a judgment 
on the legality or illegality, formally considered, of 
these proceedings, or declare the precise course 
he meant to take. It was enough that he should 
indicate his general views of tliu matter ; and this 
his Lordship has done in •tone which leaves no 
doubt aa to the depth of his indignation and tho 
sincerity of his resolutions, lie has declared 
himself with such dearness, that none can mistake ; 
and surh emphaala, that evciPthe emissaries of 
Rome cannot aHhct to be unmoved. His letter is 
indeed worthy the chief of a Protestant State, and 
worthy of the great ancestors. from whom*he has 
sprurig. ' More than one edition of this letter has 
been printed in gold. For a long time it will 
certainly occupy a chief place amongst his Lord- 
sklp'aaittaraiieQe for ^e last thirty years. That it 
may be read in all the ihrailios where the ** Christian 
HIscellany ** oircniates, we gladly place it on rgeord 
in bur pages.— Eos. j 

TO THE RIGHT REV. THE 
BI8HOP OF DURHAM. 

, MX 

' ■’ rAORtE'wifh’you in considering thd 
'late aggression of the Pope upon our Pro- 


testantism, as “ insolent and insidious and 
I thoi-oforc feel ajj indignant as yoii'coiido 
upon the subject. 

I not only promoted to tho utmost of my 
power the claims of the Roman f)atholi(!8 t,o 
pi] civil rights, but I thought it right, and 
<*ven desirable, that tho ceclesiastioal system 
of the Roman Catholics should be the means 
of giving instS’iiction to tho numerous Irisli 
immigrants in London and elsowlicre, who 
-without such help would have boon hift in 
hoathen ignoraiuto. 

This might havo been done, liowcver, 
without any such innovation as that which 
wtyhavc now scon. • 

It is impossible) to ctmfound tho rcccnr. 
measures of tho Pope with tho division of 
Scollande into dioceses by the Episcopal 
Church, or tho arrangement of Districts in 
England by the Weslejran Conforenco. 

There is an assumption of power’ in all tho 
documents which have come from Rome,— 
a prdt'ension to supremacy ovey tho realm of 
England, and a claim to solo and undivided 
sway, which is inconsistent with the Queen's 
-aujwemacy,? with. the. Mghta.-fl(f.eup ^ 

and Clorg}', and with the spiritual ind e^- 
pendonce of tho nation, as asserted oven m . 
Roman Catholic times. 
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I rnnfcss, liowovor, iliat my alann is not 
equal to my indignation. 

Even if it slnill aj)pt'ar that the Ministers 
and servants of the l*opc in this country 
have not transgressed the law, i feel per- 
suaded that we are strong enough to repel 
any outward attacks. The liberty of l*ro- 
testantism has been enjoyed too long in 
England to allow of any successful attempt 
to Impose a ft)rcign yoke upon our min^ 
and consci(jnces. No foreign Prince or Po- 
tentate will bo pcrmitled to fasten his fetters 
upon a nation which has bo long and so 
nobly vindicated its right to freedom «)f 
opinion, civil, political, and religious. 

Upon tills subject, then, I will only say 
that the present state of the law shall Ix) 
carefully examined, and Uio propriety of 
adopting any proceedings with reference to 
the recent assumptions of power deliberately 
considerc'd. 

There is a danger, howeyor, which alarms 
ino much more tlian any aggression of a 
foreign Sovereign. 

Clergymen of our own Clinrch, who have 
subscribed the Thirty-nine Articles, and 
[icknowlcdged in explicit terms Uin Queen s 
supremacy, have been the moat forw^ird in 
loading their flocks, ‘‘step liy stop, to the 
voiy verge of the prccupiec.” The honour 
paid to saints, tlio claim i>f iiifallilnlity for 


the Cliureh, tlio superstitious use of the sign 
of tile cross, the muttering of the Liturgy 
so as to disguise the language in which it 
is "written, the recommendation of auri- 
cular confession, and the administration of 
penance and absolution, »all these tilings are 
^inted out by Clergymen of the Church of 
England as worthy of adoption, and are now 
openly reprehended by the Bishop of London 
in his Charge to tlie Clorg}' of his diocese. 

‘What, then, is the danger to he appre- 
hended from a foreign Prince of no great 
power, commred to tlic dangei* "within the 
gates from the unworthy sons of tlie Chinyjh 
of England henself 

1 have little hope that the propouiidtTS 
and framei-3 of those iimovations will desist 
from their insidious course. But I rely 
"with confidence on the pt‘ople of England ; 
and I w'ill not biito a jot of heart or h(»pe so 
long as the glorious principles and tlie iiu- 
mtu-tal martyrs of the lleformation shall be 
held in reverence by the great mass of .'i nation 
which looks wuth contempt on the mum- 
mcrii's of superstition, and w'ith scorn at tlie 
laborious endeavours which arc now making 
to confine the intellect and enslave the soul. 

I remain, with grc.'it respect, &e., 

J. Rl’.'^.SJvLL. 

Kov, 4/A, 1850. 
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THE KROOMEX. 

The Kvoomen have ostablislied tlum- 
Bclves, as it were, in a small colony at Sierra- 
Leone, the locality being eallcd Krootown. 
From thi.s place every .ship of war emphnisl 
upon the African coast takes such a pro- 
portion as she is allowed ; and every mer- 
chant-ship as many as slui may rc(iuire, 
according to the nature of her operations. 
Witliout such uuxiliarios it wojild he almost 
impossible to carry on either the .service of 
cruising, or that of trade, upon this eoast; 
they perform all tlie heavier duties, sneh as 
prociuing wood and water, and submit to 
any cxiwsurc or extent of labour, without 
even sulforing fiMiii the tirat, or shriiikiiig 
from the last. Pcrfe<>t confidence inaj^he 
placed in them, if they are treated with kind- 
ness, fiaTune8.s, and, above all, with ii just and 
impartial regard to their rights amt eoinforis 
as part of tlie sliip’s company ; a consider- 
ation which has sometimes been forgotten, 
and they then become sullen, shuffling, 
and diseontented, ns naturally tliey may. 
During nearly eleven yi'ars* service upon tli(» 
coast of Africa, having some of these men 
alu\^ys employed, none ever wore known to 
drink; and, if they used low ami uuseeiiily 
cxAingiiagi', it was e.\pn‘ssod in their own 
tongue, for they certainly never acquired 
that whieh is but too cuiTcnt not only in 


naval lift*, buf- ecpially so amongst oilier 
classes throughout tlic British dominions. 
Ferhaps, however, tlic most prominently- 
'distinetive characteristic of this tribe is the, 
iinqualiticd fuel that they eiiiiiiot he made 
slave.^. This i.§ so well known by the slave- 
dealers and Captains of vessels trading for 
slaves, that neither will now for a moment 
entertain the thought of taking a Krooiiiaii 
as a slave. Before this resolute defiance of 
captivity was kuowm, two were talten on 
hoard a Spanish slaver, and treated as -were 
the rest of the “cargo;” but, unlike tho 
othei-s, tlicsc Ki*oomcu sternly refused to cal 
or (h-ink, and in a few days, by death, they 
r»rovcd how vain* was the attempt to enslave 
them. Whatever may he tlieir wars or 

S uaircis on shore, or in their own country, 
ley arc, when on board, not only kind to 
each other, but ready to share whatever, by 
sumo piece of good fortune, mav more 
abundantly on one than on 'otuers. This 
ivmark, however, applies to food, fruit, &c., 
and not to money or merchandise, which 
latter is carefully accumidated to bo carried 
to their own country, the return to which, 
at stated pi*riods, they cherish with a fond 
desire tliat nothing can obliterate . — Seven 
Years* Service on the Slave- Coast, 
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LONDON. 

Within a circumference, the radius of 
which docs not exceed five miles, there are 
never fewer than a million and a half of 
human beings; aud if the great bell of 
ISt. Paul’ a were s^vung to the full pitch of 
its tocsin sound, more cars would hoar it 
than could hear the loudest roaring of Etna 
and Vesuvius. If we take our station in the 
ball or upper gallery of that great edifice, 
the wide horizon, crow'ded as it is with 
men and their dwellings, forms a panorama 
of industr}' and of life more astonishing than 
c(flild be gazed upon from any other point of 
tlic imivcrse. It is alike the abode of intel- 
ligence and industry, the centre of trade aud 
commerce, the resort of the learned aud 
inquiring, the spot that has given birth to, 
and where have flourislicd, the gi’catest 
kings, statesmen, orators, divines, law 5 'crs, 
wiirriors, poets, painters, and musicians, 
besides historians who have immortalized 

them London is now not merely 

the largest city in the known world, but it 
exceeds in opulence, splendom*, and luxury, 
(perhaps in misery,) dl that ever was re- 
corded of any city. Indeed, it may he safely 
affirmed to be the largest congregJite mass of 
human life, arts, science, wealth, power, and 
arcliitectural splendour, tltat exists, or, in 
almost all these particulars, that cv(#ihas 
existed, within the known annals of man- 
kind. London is equal in extent to any 
three or four otlicr European capitals imited, 
and superior to thirty of the largest towns 
in the United Kingdom, if brought together. 
It would require sixty cities as large as 
Exeter, or five hundred and thirty- four to\ms 
as large as Iluntingdon, to make another 
metropolis ; and it is computed that a popu, 
latioii equal to that of Salisbury i.s adde<l to 
liondon cveiy three months, — London as it is 
to-day. 


TURKISH USE OF THE GRAPE. 

At Bini.sa the Turks were canying in 
their grapes on the backs of camels. The 
quantity was veiy great, but the fruit w'-as 
.saiUy disfigured, bruised, and otherwise ill- 
treated. Although many pf the Mus.sulmans 
will not, now-a-days, scruple to drink them, 
they make neither wine nor raki. Nor do 
those Turks dry their grapes inhf raisins, 
and preparo Uicm for exportation, like their 
brethren at Smyrna. "VVTiat, then, do they 
with these mountains of crushed grapc.s ? 
They mako petmez of them. With a press 
BO big, awkward, an^riniitivc-looking, that 
it must have been invented only a few years 
after Noah’s plantation of the vine, they 
squeeze out the juice of the fruit, which is 
eaught by wooden troughs hollowed out of 
trees like Indian canoes : instead of allowing 
the juice to ferment, they take it and boil it 
down in mat copper caldrons: they boil 
away untu the juice is of the consistency of 


a jelly or jam ; (to the eye it dj)cs not look 
unlike raspberry jam ;) then they let it cool, 
and pack it up in great oavthom jius, 
■wherein, with a little care, it will keep for a 
yoiy long time. This is petmez. They uso 
it as we do treacle, or ratlicr, as the Ameri- 
cans, in some of the States Iho Union, 
uso molasses ; which mcaivs tliat they uso it 
for almost everything, from a joint of meat 
<!l)wm to a slice of bread. It serves as a 
general sw'cotencr, the use of sugar being 
almost unknown to tlie common people. 
There is a veiy refreshing acid in it. When 
carefully preparofl, it wju 4 a <leliciou3 ayro- 
doli‘i\ aiul strongly to be recommended with 
a dish of WTld-hoar. It is a veiy important 
article in the donie.stic economy of all. 
Although the Greeks make plenty of wdne, 
and an abundant uso of it when it i.s made, 
they also mjilcc ihoir annual stork of petmez; 
so do the Armenians, and Iho poor Israelites 
likewise. “ 1 ain in trouble and in woo,'* 
said Olio of our frioiids among tliu Greek 
pi'asaiits : “ 1 have been obliged to sell all 
my grapes to pay my taxes ! I Lave nono 
loft to make petmez. VOiat will my children 
do without petmez^ IIow .are wo to got 
throqgh the w'iiiter without ywjfwift! .'*’*— 
M*Larimcs Turkey. 


MINISTERIAL PIIH ATE DEVOTION. 

It is Worthy of remark, that Mr. Crosse, 
the late Vicnr of Bradford, invariably, before 
meeting his peoi)lc, eitlujr in ilie chui-ch or 
in his own kitchen, retired for lialf an hour 
or an hour to his own chamber, to pray in 
secret . AV'hatovcr company was with him, 
he left before any service, so that ho con- 
Btanlly came from his own private devotions 
t<» public duties. There are many well- 
disposed persons that do not reflect, as they 
ought to do, on the vast importance of a 
Minister having bis mind, as it were, in 
tune for his w'ork. Tiny call at bis house, 
or crowd into his vestry, before the service, 
(udth tbc best intentions, indeed,) and b^ 
conversation distract his attention. It la 
readily granted that they have no unkind 
thought towai-fls him in tlii.s intrusion; 
but cannot they sco him Home other time, 
li^en his mind is more relaxed ? Rossibly, 
necessity may require them to viwit him : in 
that cafio every such communication witli 
liim will bo thankftilly acknowledged. But 
unnecessary calls of this kind should bo 
avoided. — LifCj by the Rev. IK Morgany B.D, 


PAINTING THE FLOWER-POT. 

A FLORIST will tell you that if you paint 
the flower-pot that contains a favourite, 
beautiful, fiugrant flower, the plant will 
■wither, and perhaps its blossoms will 
You shut out the air and moisture from 
passing through the earth to tho roots, and 
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your piwi itself ui poisonous. Just so, mcro 
e 4 temal cultivation, aupor6cial, worldly 
accomplishment, or a too excliwive anxif*ty 
and regard for that, injures tho soul. Tho 
vaso may bo ever so Iwauti fully ornamented, 
but if you deny tho water of life to tho 
flower, it muif die. And therc*'f^ kiflda'of 
ornamontal aocomplishments, the very pro- 
cess of M'hich is as doletorioiis to the soul, as 
tho paint upon tho flowor-pot is pemiebnA 
to tl>e plant ; whose dolioato leavea not only 
inhalo a poisonous atmosphere during your 
veryOTooees of rendering' tho exterior more 
tasteml, hut tho whole earth is dried and 
devoid of nourishment. Natiu-o never 
paints, but all her forms of loveliness are a 
growth, a native character, possession, and 
development, from the beginning. If tho 
sun can ever be called a psunter, it is only 
because tlie plants absorb his rays, and 


receive them into tho very texture and life 
of their vt'gc'talion. So, whatever is real 
knowledge, wisdom, principle, character, and 
life in education, is a process of the absorp- 
tion and development of truth, and is not 
mere painting. — l>y. C/tcever^s FUa for Ghil^ 
dren. 


“THE SUBLIME PORTE." 

Wk sliould have pa.ssed tho ‘‘Sublime 
Porte " unnoticed, had not our attention been 
directed to a -large yellow arched gateway, 
(in Constantinople,) with a remarkable tUrtle- 
shell-like canopy over the entrance. From 
tliia gateway the I)ivan, oc Supreme Council, 
wdiieh holds its sitting in an ordinary 
buibling within, is called the “Subliraa 
Porte." — Ljfneh’s Kfirratwe of United Stated 
l^licdition. 


SCRIPTURE ILLUSTRATIONS. 



TREADING THE AVINEPRESS. 

V TiiB Vintage in Syria," says kf r. W atsoli, 
IT his excellent Biblical and Theological 
Picti^ary, “ commencos about the middle 


of September, and continues till tho middle 
of November. But ^pee in Palestine, we 
arc informed, wore ripe sometimes even in 
June or July, which arose perhaps from 
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A triple pnuiiDgy in wliieh ca^o there \v’as 
also a third vintage/' 

Amaog the beautiful illustrations of God's 
compassion which abound in the Lovitical 
laws, there is one which the present -subject 
recalls. “ Thou shalt not glean thy vinu- 
yard,”* '(snys tlie mcrcifyl Lawoiveu, by 
jlis servant Moses,) “neither shalt thou 
gather (jveiy grape of thy vineyard; thou 
shalt leave them tor tlie poor and stranger. 
I am the Loud your God” (Lev. xix. 15.) 
Various scriptural allusions serve to remind 
us that the timo of vintage waa a. .most 
joyful one. ' It M^as with shoutings that the 
iiuit of the vino was plucked aud carried to 
the press. 

Our woodcut 'exhibits tlio two receivers ; 
— the uppi*r one, into which the gi apos w'cre 
thrown, to he ti'odden out by several men ; 
and the lower one, into which the expressed 
juice flow's out. The treading was very 
laborious ; and the garments of lh(i persons 
employed wenj 8tainc<l with many a deep-red 
hue. Of the process w'C find rei)ie8entatioiia 
in the monuments of Egypt. In some of 
tjhcsi', six or seven persons, holding by ropes 
suspended from a beam or ceiling, appear 
stamping in the prpsa or upper trough. 

In mystical language, tlio w'holo scene 
denotes war ami slaughter. See, according- 
ly, given by Isaiah in bold gnd splemUd 
allegoiy, Gio progreaa of a matchless Con- 


E r. (Chap-lxiu. 1—8.) Edom and Bozrah 
of the chief cities of Edom) vividly 
bo tlie foes of Christ and of His cburrli, 
— aU that aet themselves against His re- 
deeming enterprise ; the well-known hostil- 
ity of “the children of Edom” against the 
Jews strongly suggesting the fglarfiil reality 
of this Btnigglo. Sonic, however, referring to 
the radical sense of the words, iiuliue to 
tBink them appellntive rather than prop^ 
names: Who is this that eomoth from the 
bhod-red witli dyed garments from 
seemofnlaughterf — When Christ contciuis, 
W’e POO Ifim “travelling in the greatness 
of” an invincible, everlasting, all-defying 
“strength.” AVhen His enemies and ours 
meet Him in unequal strife, Ho crushes 
them as the vintager presses the ripe fruit 
of the viu(\ And all this, in order to the 
execution of His gracious and blessed design. 
Ohservo we, (‘specially, that, when to tlie 
astonished inquirer lie proclaims Ilimscdf 
“ Mtouty to pave,” the rejoinder is, 
“Wherefore”— if thine eiTond is salvation — 
“ art Tlioii red in thine aiiparel, aud Tliy 
garments like him that trcadctli in the 
winefat ?” The work of a lledcemer is not, 
accomplished without tho overthrow of 
opposers ; but His single might is' enough 
for a complete victory over earth and hell. 
“ I ll.iV38 XRODDBN the WINE1‘HES« ALONE.” 


ARTS AND SCIENCES. 


MAGNITUDES, DISTANCES, AND 
PHYSICAL STATES OP THE STAES.' 

If the immense distance Neptune pre- 
cludes all hope of coming at much know - 
ledge of its physical state, the minuteness 
of the ultra-xodiacal planets is no less a bar 
to any inquiry into theirs. Ono of them, 
Pallas, has been said to have abiiiewhat of a 
nebulous, or hazy appearance, indicative of 
an extensive and vapouroiis atmosphere, 
little depressed and condensed by tho piade- 
quato giavity of so small a mass. It is 
probable, howc-ver, that tho appearance, in 
question has originated in Some imperfection 
in tho telescope employed, or other tem- 
porary causes of illu.«4ion.^ In Vcifta and 
Pallas 'only have sbnsibl6 discs been hitherto 
observed, and those only with veiy high 
magnifying powers. Vesta was onco seen 
by SchroBter with the naked eye. No doubt 
the . most remarkable of thoir ]^eculiaritioa 
must lie in this condition of their state. A 
man placed on one of them would spring 
with ease sikty feet high, ’and sustain no 
greabu* sHocik'in his descent than he dto op. 
the Earth from leaping a yard. On such 
planets giants might exist; ■ And those 
enormous animals, which on earth require 


tho buoyant power of water to connternrt 
their w'cight, might there bo denizens of the 
land. But of such speculations there is no 
end. Wo shall closo this chapter with an 
illustration calculated to convoy to the miTids 
of our readers a general impression of the 
rclafivo magnituilcs and distances of tho 
parts of OUT system. Chooso any well- 
levelled field or bowling-green. On it 
place a globe, two feet in diameter; this 
will represent tho Sun; Mercury will be 
represented by a grain of mustara-aced on 
the circumference of a circle, 164 feet in 
diameter, for it.s orbit ; Venus, a pea, on a 
cubic of 28 1 feet in diameter ; the Earth, 
also a pea, on a drclc of 430 feet ; Mars, a 
rather wrgo pin’s-koad, on a circle of O 'il 
feet ; Jiino, Cores, Vesta, and Pallas, grains 
of sand, in orbits of from 1000 to 1200 feet ; 
Jupiter, a modcrato-sizod orange, in a circle 
-nearly half' a- milo across ; Satutir, a small 
orange, on a circle of four-fifties of a mile ; 
Uranus, a fiill-sizod cherry, or small plum, 
upon the circurafercnco of a circle more than 
a mile and a half; and Neptune, a good- 
sized plum, on a circle about two miles* and 
a 4ialf in diameter. , As to getting corre6j^ 
notions on this subject by drawing circles ' 
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on paper, or, still worse, from those vciy 
chilmsh toys called orreries, it is out of the 
question. To imitate the motions of the 
planets, in tho a1)ove-mentioned orbits, 
Mercury must doscriho its own diameter in 
41 seconds ; Venus, in 4 minutes, 14 seconds ; 


tiic Barth, in 7 minutes ; Mars, in 4 nunutee, 
48 seconds ; Jupiter, in 2 hours, 66 minutes ; 
Saturn, in 3 hours, 13 minutes ; Uranus, in 

2 hours, 16 minutes; and Neptune, in 

3 hours, 30 minutes . John MersekclL 


POETRY. 


“EVEN SO, COME, LORD JESUS.’* 
Env. xxn. 20. 

Thk church ha-s wail<Ml lonp, 

Il(;r absent l^ord to soo ; 

And still in lonolinosa shn wnit^, 

A frioiidloes striinf'cr she. 

Ago after age lias gone, 

Sim after sun has set ; 

And Hlill in woods of widowhood, 

Slio woojw a Tiiounicr yol. 

Como thou, Lord J«\sus, come! 

Saint after saint on i nrth 

lla^ lived, and loved, and died; 

And as they h'ft us, one by one, . 

Wo laid thorn side by sidi*. 

Wo laid Ihom down to sloop, 

Rut not in hope forlorn ; • 

We laid them but ripen tliero, 

Till till' last glorious morn. 

Como tlion. Lord Jesus, come! 

Tho swpeut’s brood iucrtvise, 

Tlic powers of lioll gi’ow bold ; 

The conilict thickens, faith is low, 

Ami love is waxing cold. 

How long, 0 J.ortl our Cod, 

Holy, and tnio, and good, 

Wilt Inoii not judge Thy suffering ohiircli, 
Jim’ sighs, and toims, and blood? 

Como then, IjOi'd J esus, coino ! 

W.- long to hear Thy voice, 

To KOI' ’I'lico faro to fsioo, 

To sliave 'I'liy erown and tben, 

As now to share Thy grace. 


Shonld not the loving Bride 

The absent Bridegroom mourn ? • 

Should she not wear the weeds of grief 
Until hor Ijord return ? 

Come then. Lord Jesus, come ! 


“BY THE GRACE OF GOD I AM 
WHAT I AM.” 

1 Coil. XV. 10. 

(by THK rev. II. BONAR.) 

Ale that I wus, my sin, ray guilt, 

Afy death, was all my own ! 

All that 1 fwi J owe to 'riiee, 

My gracious Cod, alone. 

The evil of ray forraor state 
AVas mine, and only luinc : 

The good in whicli i now rejoice 
Is Thine, and only Thine. 

The darkness of niy former state, 

The bondage,— -all was mine ; 

' The liglit of life in which I walk, 

’J'lie liberty, is ITiuic. 

• I’liy grace first made me feel my sin, 
Aud tauglit me to believe : 

Tlicn, in bclR'ving, iioace I found, 

And now 1 live, 1 live. 

All that I am c'eii here on earth. 

All that I hope to be, 

When Jesus comes, and glory dawn-s, 

1 ow() it^ Lord, to Thee. 


THE PROTESTANT., 


WHAT HAS ROMANISSC DOSE i'OU 
NATIONS? , 

DuliiNG the last three centuries, to stunt 
the growth of the hiiniaii mind has been her 
chief object. Tliroughout Christendom, 
whatever advance lias been made in know- 
ledge, in freedom, in w'ealtli, and in the ai ts 
of life, has been made in spite of her, and 
has everywhere been in invci-se proportion 
to her power. The loveliest and most fertilo 

C viuces of Eui’opc have, under her rule, 
n sunk in’ poverty, in political servitude, 
and in intellectual toi'por ; while Protestant 


oountrics, once proverbial for sterility and 
liarbarisin, have been toned by skill and 
industry into garden.s, and can boast of a 
long list of he^’oes and statesmon, philoso- 
phei’s and poets. AVhoevor, knowing what 
Italy and Scotland naturally arc, and what, 
foiu* huudi’ed years ago, they actually were, 
shall now compaio tho country round Romo 
irith the counti-y round Edinburgh, will be 
able to form somo judgment as to the ten- 
don^ of tho Papal domination. The descent of 
Spain, once the first among monarchies, to 
tho lowest depths of degradation ; the eleva- 
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tion of Holland, in spite of many natural 
disadvantages, to a position such as no 
commonwealth so small has ever reached, 
teach the same lesson. WTiocvcr passes, in 
(lermany, from a Roman Catholic to a l*ro- 
tcstaiit principality ; in Switzerland, from a 
Roman Catholic to a Ih'otestant canton ; in 
Ireland, from a Roman Catholic to a l*ro- 
li'stant county ; finds tliat ho has passed 
from a lower to a higher grade of civiliza- 


tion. On the other side of the Atlantic tho 
same law prevails. The Protestants of tho 
United Slates have left far behind them the. 
Roman Catholics of "Mexieo, Pera, and 
Brazil. Tho Roman Catholics of Lower 
Canada remain inert, while the whole 
continent round them is ir# a ferment 
with Protestant activity and enterprise.— 
Mocduhy, 


ANECDOTES. 


ANECDOTE OP THE LATE 
SIR ANDREW AGNEAV. 

“I iiEMEMiimt an anecdote of him,** 
says an intimat(^ friend, (James fJalfour, juii.. 
Esq., W.S.,) “ wliieli 1 thouglii very toiieh- 
iiij;. We Avere speaking one day of the 
difiieulty of confessing Christ before the 
A\orld. It AA'as afie«jting to hear him ac- 
knowh'dge this difficulty, Avho had bonic 
Clii'i.st’s reproach so manfrdly and so meekly 
ill all plac.es. He told me, tliat Avhen he 
first began to tako up the cause of the Sab- 
bath, tiierc were many Avorldly men who 
disliked him so much that tliey secmoil 
an.xioiis to stare him out of their company, 
and that lie had felt this poiticulaiiy at tiio 
Ni 5 av Club. One Hon. Baronet, not satisfied 
Avith this species of annoyance, when ho saw 
that Sir Andrew' had courage enough to 
dospi.so it, and to frequent tlie club regularly 
every day iiotAvithstanding, begun sjieokiiig 
at him, aud acting as rudely as he aa cU could 
toAvards him. One morning Sir Andrew 
Avas waiting for his breakfast at the club* 
AA'hcn the BaJ'onet to Avhom I allude cauio 
in, apparently in great agifiition. Sir An- 
drcAA', perceiving this, asked liim if anything 
Avas Avroiig; to Avhieli he replied llial his 
lady liad last night had an attack of pa- 
ralysis, and that she Avas dangerously ill. 
Sir Andrew said he felt fur him siiic(;rely, 
and exiircsscd his sympathy A\'annly. Next 
morning he met him again, with his two 
sons, wdio had come to see their mother, and 

ho asked for Lady Avilh much interest. 

The answ'cr Avas, that he lAid been sitting up 
Avith her all night, and that she Ava.s no 
better. Ultimately, hoAvcver, slic •did re- 
rover ; and on one otjcasion afterwards, the 
Hon. Baronet referred to came up to Sir 
AndreAV, and, with feeling that did him great 
honour, said, ‘ Sir Andrew, there arc many 
people Avho like to laugh at you, and abu-so 
you, because of your Sabbath principles, and 
1 confess that I have been among the num- 
ber ; but I trust that I shall never so far 
forget myself again. A man gets a veiy 
diffeient vi(*AV of thc.'«e subjects when stand- 
ing bi'sidc Avhat he thinks the dying bed of 
his Avifp.* Sir Andrew was much affected 
by this frank acknoAvlcdgment, and replied, 


‘ I understand you perfectly ; for I have ex- 
perienced all tho same fe{‘lin^ myself. I, 
too, AVjis once ojiposcd to religion. When 1 
first inoposed to bring my Sabbatli Bill into 
Piuliament, 1 felt the difficulty I had to 
encounter ; and, hftt r having given notice of 
ilie Bill, 1 thought I sliould never havo 
eourago to ))roceed Avitli il. The d;iy Avas 
drawing near on Avliicli my motion Avas to 
e<mie on. Every day I fidt my coinage 
growing hss luid less ; when, just a day or 
two fi(‘l‘ure, a messiaiger arrived from tho 
eountry with inlulligoiiec that my mother 
iiad liad p stroke of ajaiplexy, and I must 
huny dow n to soc lier. I Avciit accordingly, 
and it w'as Avlieii w'ateJiiug beside the bod of 
1113’^ dying niolher that 1 got grace and 
strength to bring in my Sabbath Bill.' Tho 
conversation touched the feelings of belli 
parties, and they ever aftenvariLs entertained 
much resjiect for one another.’*— -.d/wienw, 
D,\ 


INCIDENT IN THE LIFE OP 
COLERIDGE. 

Krxu -STREET, Chcapsidc, the small street 
ill Avhich Guildlioll h .situated, is associattd 
Avitli a imrious incident in llie early life of 
tho author e»)f “ Christubel.’* He Avas Uien 
a friendless and ill-fed hoy, in the Blue-coat 
School. “Prom eight to fourteen,’’ says 
Coleridge, “ I w'a.s a playless «lay-cb*oaincT, a 
hi If HO Uhrorum^ my appetite for wliich Avas 
indulged by a singular accident. A stranger, 
who Avas struck by mjr (wiivcrsation, made 
nA free of a circulating libraiy in King- 
street, Chcapsid'e.” 'riie particulars of this 
“singular accident” arc Ibiis explained 
by Coleridge’s biographer, lilr. Gilman 
“Going down the Strand,” ho saj's, “in one 
of his day-dreams, fancying liimsclf awim- 
ming across the llelles])Oiit, bo thrust his 
hands before him as if in the act of swim- 
ming, Avhon his hand came in contact with 
a gentleman’ .s po(*-ket. 'riio goutloman seized 
his hand, turned round, and looked at him 
AAutli some anger, ‘ AVhat ! so young and so 
w'icked !’ at the same time accusing him 
an attempt to pick his pocket. Tho fright- 
ened boy sobbed out his. denial of the in* 
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tention, and aiplained to him how he 
tliou^t himself Lcandcr Bwimming .across 
the Hellespont. The gentleman was so 
storu^ aiid delighted with the novelty of the 
thing, and with the simplicity and intel- 
ligence of the bov, that ho subscribed, os 
before statefl^to the library, in*con8emnmco 
of wkiph Coleridge was further enabled to 
indulge his love of reading." — London^ and 
its Cclehritm. • • 


A WORD IN SEASON. 

Onp. day as Felix Nedf was walking in a 
street in the city of Lausanne, ho saw, at a 
distance, a man whom ho took for one of bis 
friends, lie ran up behind liim, tapped him 
on the shouldirp before looking in his face, 
and asked him, “ What is the state of your 
soul, my iriond?" T^o stranger turned: 
Ncif perceived his error, apologized, and 
wont nis way. About thr^e or four years 
after, a persoii caino to Neff, and accosted 
him, saying, he was indebted to hint for hia 
inestimable kindness. Neff did not recog- 
nise the man, and begged ho would explain. 
The stranger replied, “ Have yon forgotten 
an iinknoVn person whoso shoulder you 
touched in a streiit in I^ausanne, and oslced 
him, ‘ How do you find yoiur soul ?’ It was 
I : your question led mo to serious reflec- 
tion, and now 1 find it is well with my 
soul." This ’proves what appnrotitlv smnil 
means may ho hlossed of God for tlib con- 
version of sinners, "and how many oppor- 
tunities for doing good wo are continually 
lotting slip, and which thus mss irrccover- 
‘nbly beyond our reaclt. One of the (juestionrf 
which every Ohristian should propojie to 
himsolf on setting out on a jouniey is, 
‘*Wliat opportunities shall I h.ivc to do 
good ?" And one of the points on whicli Jio 
should examine himsolf on his retuni is, 

What opportunities have I lost i’*^Jamvs. 


mast, the boiling, wrathful seal} and at the 
steady, determined countenance of the mate. 
He hesitated in silence a moment; then, 
rushing across the deck, he pitched down, 
into the forecastle. Perhaps be wasjgOne 
two minutes, when ho returned, laid hia 
hands on the ratlines, and went up with a 
will. My eyes followed him tiU my head 
was dizzy, when I turned and remonstrated 
With tho mate for sending tlie boy aloft. 
Utfcoidd not como down alive.. Why did 
you send him ? ‘I di«i it,’ replied the mate, 
‘to save hia life. We’ve sometimes lost 
men overboard, but never a boy. See hojv 
be holds like a sqiiiiTcl. lie is more care- 
ful . he’ll come down safe, 1 hope.’ ' 

“Again I looked tiR tears dimmed my 
eyes, and 1 was compelled to turn away, 
expecting every moment to catch a glimpse 
of his last fall. 

“ In about fifteen or twenty miniitoa ho 
eame down, and, straightening himsolf up 
with tho conscious pride of having performed 
a mauly act, he walked aft with a smile on 
his countenance. 

“.In tho course of the day, T took occa- 
sion to speak te him, and asked him why he 
hesitated when ordered aloft? ‘I wont. 
Sir,’ said:' thto boy, ‘ to pray.’ ‘ Do yoti 
pray?* ‘Yea, Sir; I thought that t might 
not como down ’{dive, and I Went to commit 
my soul to G«xl.' ‘ Where did you learn to 
pray r' ‘At home : my mollicr wajited mo 
to go to the Sahbath-Bchool, and my Teacher 
urgtHl mo to pray to God to keep mo ; and 
I do.* ‘ Wliat was that yon had in your 
jacket .^* ‘ My Testament; which my Teacher 
gave to me, I thought, if d did -perish, I 
w'ould have the woid of God close to my 
hoai t.* — Chmtian IntcUigonwr* 


ANECDOTE OF Dll. CHALMERS. 


THE PRAYING SAILOR ROY. 
“Tnn Cornelia was a good Bliip," said one 
of t.he West India Chaplains of the Sea- 
man’s Friend Society ; “ hut .it one time wo 
feared that sho was on her last voyage. 
Wo were but a few days out from the har- 
bour, when a severe storm of five dajs’ 
oontinnanoc overtook us. 

“ t must toll you of a feat performed by a 
sailor boy, at tho height of the sto^jn. Ifo 
was literally a boy, and far better fitted for 
thumbing a spelling-book than furling a sail 
in a storm. Biit his mother was a widow, and 
tho boy had to earn a living for himsolf and 
.his mother. Tho ship was rolling foarfiilly. 
Some of the rigging got foul nt the main- 
mast head, and it -was necessary that somo 
one ahould, go .up ^d rq^etify ft. It was, a 
neriloiis job. 1 w^as standing near the mate, 
film order that fiby to do it. Ho 
. cap^ ddd glanced 9^ the' swinging 


Wiiii.K vi ry busily engaged one forenoon 
in bis study, a man ent(‘rcd, -wdio at once 
propitiated him, under tlio provocation of an 
uiiexpecb'd interruption, by telling him that 
he called under great distress of mind. “ Sit 
down, §ir ; bo good enough to bo seated," 
said Dr. Chalmers, turning eagerly and full 
of interest from ^ his writing-tahle. Tho 
visiter explaiiu'd to him that he was troubled 
with doubts about tho‘ Divine origin of tho 
Christi.'fti religion; and being kindly ques- 
tioned as to what these were, he gave, among 
others, what is said in the Bible about Mel- 
chizedek being without father and without 
mother, &c. Patiently and anxiously Dr. 
Chalmers sought to clear away each suoccs- 
sivo difficulty as it -was stated, ij^preasing 
himself as ii gre.atly relieved -in mmd,'and 
imagining that he hod gained his end, 
“Doctor/’ Saul. the. yi9it% “.P.^ in great 
want or a little money at present, and 
j perhaps you eoftld~bVslp me in'' thift waj'.*' 
' ’*41 oucc the object of m visit was geem A 
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porffot tornado of indignation burst upon thO 
deceiver, driving him in veiy quick rHreat 
Iromthe study to the street-door, these words 
escaping among others,—** Not a penny, Kir! 


not a pemiy ! It’s too bad ! it’s too bad ! 
And to haul in your hj-poerisy upon the 
shoulders of Mclehizedek !”— rdunte 
of CMmeiris Life, 


PAPERS ON BOTANY. 



THE BUSH. 

Though the rush is chiefly found in cold 
a few spGoies occur even between 
the tropics. Modem travellers have seen it, 
also, in the deserts near the Dead Sea, and 
in othqr parts of Palestine. The ancients 
used it 08 many modems do. The Konians, 
esteemed it for soft mats. Fishermen’s 
boats were made of rushes ; and such aru 
still found in the Mediterranean. The pith 
has long served for candle-wicks. * Rush- 
lights were commonly placed by the Romans 
in the chamber where the dead lay. 

** The Soft, elastic nature of the nish/’ it 
is well observed, ** renders it, whore it can 
hq procured, preferable to straw, for the 
coarse bodd^ of the poor; and, hut two 
centuries ago, the floors of all apaitments, 
even those of Kings and Queens, were strewed 
with rushes in £ngl(^ carpets not being 
thought of. Thoie is, even at tliis day, 
more than one manor in England held of 


the Crown on condition of the owner finding 
rushes to strew the Sovereign's bed-cliambei , 
when ho sliaR visit the neighbouring castles 
and hunting-seats."* 

Among Scripture allusions to tho rush, 
may be just specified Isai. ix. 14 ; xxxv. 7. 
In tho foriiicr, tho various terms used repre- 
sottt persons of high degree and those of 
infcri(»r condition. The pAlm-branch is 
soflH’ted, for its lofty position on tho sur- 
passingly beautiful tree to which it belongs ; 
and. tlic^riish, as growing in marshes, and 
attaining a height comparatively little. In 
the latter text, Israel, again ffourishing and 
triumphant, finds the mirage turned into a 
lake, and dry places — tho haunts of 
**dragons”-|(iClothed with sudden verdure, , 
and by their copious humidity aifording 
nourishment even to ** reeds and rushes." 


« " Scripture Herbal.” 
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TABLE-TALK. 


VALTTE OF THE BIBLE. 

From the register of Alnwick, Bisliop of 
Norwich, Appears that a Testament of 
Wickliffo'8 version, in the year 1429, cost 
four marks and forty pence ; (£2. 1G«. Sd . ;) 
equal to more than £20 of our prc'sent 
money. A large sum in tlioso days, w'hcn 
£fi wa.s considered sufficient for the annual 
maintenance of a rcspcctablo tradesman, or 
a yeoman, or one of the inferior Clergy. 


HINTS FOR WRITERS. 

Much time, words, ink, and paper are 
wasted on introductions. Periodical writers 
should be brief and tei'se, dashing into the 
sn^eet at the first sentence, tiink rhetoric. 
Nobody cares how' you came to tliink of 
your subject, or why you wrote upon it. 


Commence with your leading thought, and 
avoid irrelevant digressions. You may have 
less of the appearance of the scholar, but 
you will be more original, and ten times more 
impressive. Some wTiters place no restraint 
upon their use of words ; they will dilute an 
ijea in twenty pages of letter-press. Never 
commence an article till you know what it is 
to he about. Remember the old saw, “In 
writing regard the writers end," Ask your- 
self the question as you get along, Of what 
value will this thought be to my readers ?” 
Take it for gi‘anted, that your article at first 
istoolong. Cuttingdowrurcquiresresolution ; 
but you gain experience as well as improve 
your article by every excision. It may be 
well to bc'gin by crossing out all cxplanatoiy 
sentences. Leave nothing but self-evidencing 
propositions. Young writers always explain 
a thing to death. 


REMARKABLE DAYS. 


OALILKO. 

DiKi) January Utu, 1012. 

Gatjlro Avas born at Pisa, on tlie loth of 
February, 1564. He was descended from a 
noble luul ancient Florentine family, ilia 
father was not, however, Avenlthy ; and as ho 
had a hirgii family, ho w^aa not in circum- 
Btoncos to give an adequate education to 
young Cialiloo. Those early disadvantages 
did not depress him, but, as in the case of 
most oraiiiont men, they only stimulated his 
mental pow'crs. J^’rom a ve^ early ago he 
took a lively pleasure in imitating and in- 
venting all sorts of mat'hinovy. In many 
respects he was not nuliki; his groat suc- 
cessor, Now'ton, who was born in th(’, same 
year in wdiieh he died. Oons^jious of his 
owm' defective (nlucation, he? appliinl himself 
with intonsc assiduity to thc« study of the 
dassics ; aud so successful a stiuh'nt was he, 
that he laid a solid foundation for future 
eminence ns a pure and elegant wTiter. In 
addition to severer studies, he devoted his 
leisure hours to music and drawing, in both 
of which he excelled. Ho could perfonu 
well on several instruments; and thrcfiigh 
life music W'as his favourite recreation. 

At the ago of eighteen his attainments 
were such that his fethcr rcsolvd’d, at any 
saerificc, to ‘secure his attendance at the 
UuivCTsity. In 1681, with the intention of 
studying medicine, he heeamo a student in 
the University of his native^ city. Up to 
this period the dogmas of Anstotlo formed 
the staple of all philosophical teaching, to 
dissent from which wras deemed heresy, ^th 
in science aud in religion. Galileo revolted 
iis^om some of these doctrines, and longed 
for something more consonant with truth. 
Hence he combated the notions which had 


so long held the human mind in ignoi ancu 
of the true system of the universe ; and it is 
remarkable lliat smn afterw'ards Descartes 
in Fruucc, and Bacon in England, entered 
the lists against the same philosophical 
errors. Though ignorant at the time of 
mathcinaties, the first idea of the pendulum^ 
as a regulator or measurer of tinu*, was sug- 
gested to his mind while ga/ing at Ibo 
oscillations of a lamp suspended from the 
roof of the catliedral of Pisa; and alter 
^storing tlieso thoughts up for fifty years, be 
employed them in the constniction of a 
clock, intended for astronomical observatiema. 
At the period fie entend upon his collegiate 
coui’sc, geometiy had almost ceased to be 
studied throughout Europe ; hence the ap- 
pbeation of mathematics to the plienomena 
of nature had scarcely been tln.nght of. 
Galileo had his attention turned to geometiy 
by his father assuring him that both music, 
and drawing had their foundation in the 
mathematics, and that to master the former 
there must ho a knowledge of the principles 
of the latter. • Diuing his student life, 
Ostilio Ricci, the mathematical IVofessfir 
of the University, w^as frequently at his 
house ; .and, at his earnest request, the Pro- 
fessor gave him some private lessons in 
geometry. Euclid now completely absorbed 
010 attention of the young student. So 
much was this tho ease that liis father 
deeply regretted his having entered upon 
such pursuits, as he feared they would draw- 
him away from the study of medicine. But 
he vainly endeavoured to restrain the bent of 
hia son's mind, which found in mathematics 
its most gratifying aliment At length he 
yielded to what he could not controL 
^Galileo now abandoned the study of 
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medicine, ftml gare tho wliulc of ]u» at- 
tention to tho works of tho most illustrious 
geometers of antiquity, particularly to a 
troatiso of Archimedes on floating bodies. 
From this period he became a careful ex- 
perimental philosopher. He applied the 
extensive and exact mathematical Imowlodgc 
he acquired to investigations into the laws 
of nature. With such success were liis la- 
bours crowned that they attracted tlie atten- 
tion of some distinguished patrons, and ]?y 
their influence he was raised to the mathe- 
matical choir in the University of Pisa, at 
twenty-five years of age. This elevation 
Rtimulatcd his genius to still greater efforts. 
He performed well-directed experiments in 
the presence of crowded assembUos, whose 
applause was only equalled by the hitter 
animosity of tho adlicrents of tho old 
philosophy, the existence of which was 
perilled by the facts elicited by th(i instruct- 
ive method tluia adopU'd by Galileo. At 
length the hostility of liis opponents became 
so tierce that he was compelled to resign his 
office in 1592. 

He returned to Florence, hut dared not 
enter his fatlier’s house*, lie had, howTver, 
a letter of recommendation to an opulent 
gentlemen of the family of the Salviati, 
from his friend the IMarquis Guido IJbaldi, 
at that time one of tho most distinguished 
mathematicians of Italy. By this family 
ho was at once kindly received, and fumisluHl 
with tho means of prosecuting his discoveries. 

This gentleman introduced Galileo to a 
Venetian nobleman, named Sagredo, who 
soon obtainc'd for him the chair of mathe- 
matics at Padua, wliioh Avas conferred 
on him for a period of six years. Placed 
in circumstances of greater comfort and^ 
freedom tlian at Pi.sa, he (jontinued his 
iavouritc pursuits with increased zeal 
and sneccss. lie employed his extra- 
ordinary abilities in constructing various 
useful machines for the service of the State, 
hosidos writing treatises on gnomoni<-8, 
mechanics, spherical astronomy, and forii- 
tication, for the instniction of his pupils. 
In 1597, he invented tlic thermometer, and 
the proportional compass, or sector, for tho 
use of engineers, liis term of six years 
having expired in 1599, the Senate renewed 
his commission for an equal period, with an 
increase of salary; and they repeated this 
mark of their estimation of his merits again 
in 1606. And well was their confidence 
repaid the useful discoveries and diligent 
application of the ^teful philoso^cr. 
His brilliant discoveries, however, excited 
malignant en^ in several ignoble com- 
petitors, who aimed at depriving him of the 
fame so justly his due. 

In 1609 his fame was still tiirthcr 
increased by his invention of the telescope, 
an instrument which appeared so important 
in the study of astronomy and navigation, 
that the Swte rewarded him by conferring 
upon him tho chair ho held lor lifby and 


tvqding the usual amount of salary. Tlu* 
next groat invention which tlirowa lustre 
around his name was tho miei'oscopo, w'hich 
unveiled new worlds peopled by myiiads of 
creatures, and opened up incxliaiisiible 
stores for gratif^ug that c^ted taste 
which delights in scorching cm; tho w'on- 
derful works of God. 

^A few days’ use of his tidcseop<? enabl(*d 
Galileo to tell the wonders he saw. He 
announced his discoveries to iho w'orld in a 
publication d<'dicated to tho Princes of 
Medici, entitled, “Vwiciffs Siderem; or, 
Oclostial Courier.” In that production 
mankind were infonnetl, for the Jirst fkne, 
that tlie surface of the moon, like that of 
tho earth, is broken into lofty mountains 
and deep valleys; that Venus, liko tho 
moon, presents phase's showing her ro- 
tundity; that the four satellites of Jupiter 
accompany him in his coiiree; and that 
there was “the lyilky w’ay,” and countless 
st-nre uiisoeu till now by any human eye. 
What tlie sensations of tho diseovorer W'cro 
as those objects opoiu'd up to his wrondenng 
eye, cannot perhaps bo tjxprcssed in words, 
lie dwelt not, liow'evor, on tlu) sentinieutal, 
but tinned to account whatever facts lie 
discovered. HU careful and inmnto obser- 
vations of the motions and eclipsos of the 
satellites Jupiter, for instance, unahled him 
to construct tables fur tlie nioasure of 
longitudes, for the use of navigators. 

Galileo inwle no secret of his discoveries, 
cither in conversation, lectures, or writings. 
The gross eiTors hitheilo taught as phi- 
losophy, and endorsed as truths by a Church 
styling itself infallibh*, wei'o placed in the 
light of facts presented by nature hersolf ; 
and, as might be cxpectc'd, his annoimcc- 
ments wore rcgardotl with suspicion, envy, 
or alarm by those who w'ore interested in 
uphfdding error. Accordingly, he wa.s 
called to pay tlie penalty of detecting and 
exposing chirrished deceptions. Had he 
continued at Padua, where he was honoured 
by the Venetian Senate, and enjoyed the 
utmost freedom in piii-suing and publishing 
bis brilliant disiKivcrics, it w'ould have boon 
w<‘ll; but he was enticed to Florence by 
the entreaties of the (irand Duko of Tus- 
cany, who loaded him witli favours, and 
^pointed him Mathematician extraordinary. 
Ilrfc he w'us exposed to the malice of hU 
persecutors, and against their designs his 
exalted patron coidd not defend him. His 
lofty merfts become insufferable to those who 
were full of envy. He was assailed by 
slander, ridicule, and insult. In order to 
reach him, the do(;trinos of Copcniicus were 
attacked as , contraiy to Scripture, and 
denounced to the Koman Sec. As the 
storm w'as gathering, Galileo wrote a letter 
to tho Grand Duchess of Tuscany, in which 
he engaged to show that his discoveries 
were reconcilable with Scripture and the 
writings of the Fathers pn the constitution 
of tho universe ; but in tho estimation of 
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his perflecutors this only Aggravated his 
heresy. 

He was cited to appear at lloiAc to 
answer for hia new doctrines. There, in the 
roaeiipc of an assembly of theologians named 
y the r*nop, he maintained liis opinions, 
and gave tn^e proofs of them> but tho con- 
clusion arrived at by the Popish l‘)ivini*a 
was to this effect, “To maihiain that t^ie 
sun is. placed immovealdc in the centre of 
tlic -Avorld, is an opinion absurd in itself, 
false in philosophy, and formally heretical, 
because it is expressly contrary to tho 
Scriptures: to maintain that tho earth Is 
not placed in tho centre of the world, that 
it is not immoveable, and that it has even a 
daily rotation, is also an absurd proposition, 
false in philosophy, and at least erroneous 
in point of fHith.*' A^inst this decision all 
argiiinc’nt was unavailing, and ho was per- 
sonally interdicted by the Holy Office from 
professing in future tho opinions thus con- 
demned. He returned with gi-iof of soul to 
Florence ; and, under a gi'owing feeling of 
attachment to the truths ho had discovered, 
ho devoted sixteen years to collecting into 
a body all the physical proofs of the motion 
of the earth and the constitution 'of tho 
heavens, in order to silence, if he could not 
convince, his advorsaric's. Ho threw the 
work into tho form of a didlnguc, and 
hoMtowod on it the utmost polish his gonitis 
could impart to it. Having carried it to 
Romo in order to obtain permission to get it 

K ' hI, at first tho Ma.stor of the Sacrocl 
• consantod, hut securing possoasion 
of tU« document, he refused to admit 


of its being printed, or even to return 
it to its author, though demanded by 
the Tuscan Ambassador. Tlius disappointed 
at Rome, he had it printed \i'ith the 
approbation of the Censor of Florence, in 
1632. Its appearance threw the Romish 
theologians into unappeasable rage. The 
work was handed to tlio Inquisition, and 
the author cited to appear before . that 
appalling tribunal ! 

In the sixty-ninth year of his ago, suffer- 
ing under a rheumatic complaint, lu; was 
compelled to repair to_ Rome, where ho 
arrived on tho lOth of Fehniarj', 16fi3. 
After several examinations, ho was com- 
pelled to say, “I abjure, rurse, and detest 
tho error and heresy of the motion of the 
earth,** and to promise that ho would never 
more, in word or writing, teach hia dor- 
Irino. His dialogues were prohibited; he 
himself was cast into prison for an indefinite 
period, and ordained to recite (hk'c a week, 
for threo years, the scyen penitentiary 
3*8alms. 

Jlis treatment by the Inquisition, how- 
ever, docs not. appear to have been such as 
usually fell to the lot of its miserable vic- 
tims; foi'ho was at length allowed to relnrn 
to Florence. There he spent his last four 
years in blindness, surrounded by many 
attached friends; and at length ho was 
carried to the grave by a slow fever, which 
cut him off in hia seventy-efighth year. His 
remains wore interred in tho church of 
Santa Croce, whoro a splendid monument 
marks tho spot. 

rOTfiR S.VMUEL. 


TABULAR RECORD OF MORTALITY. 

** BleMd are the dead which die in the Lord*' 

[All notices for this department, If not sent by one of tho Ministers of the Circuit, must be authenticated 
by his signature, in addition to that of the sender.] 


Name. 

]D^acon, Mrs., » 

Cockshott, Mr. AVilliam, 
Cook, Mrs., 

Cooper, Mr. Renjamin, 
Cooper, Mrs. Francos, 
Cooper, Mr. 'William, 
Coshy, John, 

Cottcrell, Mr. Thomas, 
Ih^ughty, Miwy-Aitn, 

Lc Page, Susan Sophia, 
Xx) Pago, Miss Mary M., 
Pickup, Mrs. Bettj', 
Puddy^ Mrs. 

Pyke, Miss Jjouisa, 
Robertshaw, Mr; Thos., 
Sutton, Jane, 
Waddington, Mrs. E., 

- Whitehead, Mr*. H., 


Residence, &c. | 

Circuit. |Age.| 

Mansfield, 

Mansfield, 

76 

Micklcthwaitr*, 

Bingley, 

72 

Rearsby, 

Ijcicesler, 

36 

New- Radford, 

Nottingham, North, 

69 

Derby, 

Derby, • 

34 

Derby, ^ 

Derby, 

23 

ftugliy, 

Daveivtry, 

56 

Iloneyhome, 

Evesham, 

85 

SwithlaAd, 

Loughlmrough, 

35 

St, Petor Port, 

Guernsey, 

6 

.St. Peter Port, 

Qlucmscy, 

19 

Bacup, 

Bacup, 

66, 

Chilton, 

Bridgewater, 

64 

1 Catcott, 

Bridgwater, 

20 

CulUngworth, 

Bingley, 

71 

mtop, 

'Wednesbury, 

25 

. CuJlingworth, 

Bingley, 

66 

Newchiirch, 

Bacup, 

45 


Date of'Ddath. 

Oct. 10th, 1850. 
October 7 th, 1850. 
May 24th, 1850. 
Feb. 1st, 1850. 
May 14th, 1860. 
Aug. 29th, 1850. 
July Gth, 1850. 
May 15th, 1850. 
June 4tli, 1850. 
Deo. 19th, 1849. 
Feb. let, 1860. • 
Nov. 5th, 1860. 
Sept. 20th, 1850. 
Aug. 26th, 1850. 
Nov. 10th, 1860. 
‘Aug. 5th, 1850. 
Dec 16th, 1849 
August Ifitb, 1850. 
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CHEISTIAN MISCELLAIiY, 

AND 

family visiter. 


I'EBRUARY, 1851. 


THE BlBLE.FRAG.ArENT. 

A FRAGMENT of Holy Scriptutc has sometimes led to great results. ^Vhen 
Captain Pakenliam was engaged at Florence in carryhig through the jness 
an edition of the Bible, the printers employed were so astonished at the trutljs 
they were putting together, that many of them procured copies of the entire 
volume for themselves. AVe have read of a single torn leal' of the word of 
life which conveyed salutary instruction to a j'oung man in the J^ast Indies, 
and prepared the way for the Missionary to lead liim to the Crucified One*. 
Hut the most striking instance of the influence of the Hook, with which ve 
have recently met, is lound in the “ Recollections of ]\Iick llealy, an Irisli 
Peasant,” recently published in ])ublin, by the ]lev. John Gregg. Prom 
the interesting and instructive pages of Mr. Gregg’s narrative, wc learn 
that Mick Healy was a native of the county of Meath. His father held a 
small farm, to wliich, at his decease, Mick succeeded. Jly industry and 
economy, he continued to provide for himself and his family, and lor several 
years regularly paid his rent. He possessed the good-will of all around 
liim, and lived in tolerable comfort.. An event, liowcvcr, occurred, which 
altered his character, and soon made a change in his position and pros])ect.s. 
His parents had been Papists. His relatives and neighbours, and indeed 
the people generally in that part of the country, belonged to that persuasion. 
’He was brought up a strict Romanist. He went regularly to his place of 
worship, attended to confession, and punctually paid his dues. He had the 
approbation of his Priest, and was looked upon l>y every one as a good 
Catholic. 

Mick Healy had reached the age of fifty before he had read, or even 
seen, the word of God. One day, when detained in the house by rain, he 
employed himself for a time in rummaging an old trunk which had belonged 
to his father. In turning over the contenftj of the trunk, lie lighted on ihc 
fragment of a book : he took it Cut, and read a few pages, and then replaced 
it where he had found it. The day cleared up, and he went to his work. 
On every succeeding day, when leisure came, he visited the trunk, took out 
the fragment, and resumed his reading. The more he read, the more he 
wished to read. On the Sabbath he was wont to take the book with him to 
the back of the hedge, that alone, and free from interruption, he might enjoy 
his newly-found treasure. During all this time he had not the slightest 
notion what the book was with which he was so much delighted. It was, 
in truth, only the fragment of a book, and had neither title-page nor 
inscription. 

When he was engaged, one day, in this, his favourite recreation, the 
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Popish schoolmaster happened to pass by. As Mick was an acquaintance of 
his, he came over to speak to him. He gave him the usual salutations ; and, 
as he cast his more experienced eye on the pages which Mick was reading, 
he exclaimed, “ Ah, Mick, you are reading the Bible ; you are a swaddler, 
and I wjB tell the Priest.” “The Bible, indeed!” said Mick: “it is only 
an old b3bk of my father’s that I am reading.” “ O, I know well that it is 
the Bible,” said the schoolmaster ; “ and if you don’t stop reading it, I will 
tell the Priest.” “ I don’t care to^vhom you tell it,” said Mick : “it was my 
father’s book, and I will read it, in spite of any one, as long as I like.” The 
schoolmaster was horrified. That he might not appear to countenance siicli 
conduct, he lost no time in informing the Priest how he had found Mjcl. 
llealy employed ; while, to prove how free from heresy he was, he did not fail 
to tell him how he had warned Mick against the Bible ; and he reported 
faithfully what Mick had said in reply. This was no music to the Priest’s 
ears. It was dreadful to think tliat a Catholic should employ himself on a 
Sunday in reading the word of God, or even have it at all without his leave. 
Jn a day or two after, he called at Mick’s house ; and, trying gentle means at 
first, he said, “ Whatsis this I hear of you, Mick ? I am sorry to hear it of 
your father’s son.” “ What is live bad thing your llcvcrcnce has heard of 
me ?” said Mick. “ The schoolmaster tells me that you are become a Bible- 
readcr ; and sure you will not disgrace your family, and bring a scandal on 
the parish.” “O, never mind him, your Reverence,” said Mick: “it is 
only an old book of my father’s, which I found in the trunk, lhat I do 
be reading.” “ Ilow long have you been reading it ?” said the Priest. 

Only about a year, yoiTr Reverence, ” said Mick. “ Show it to me,” 
said tho Priest. Mick proceeded to Ihe trunk, and, producing the 
fragment, handed it to liim, “ Sure enough,” said the Priest, as ho looked 
through the pages, “ it is the Bible ; and, Mick, you must not read it any more : 
it is not fit for you ; you might take a wrong meaning out of it, and 
it might make a heretic of you.” Mick, taking the book out of the Pric<^t*s 
bands, said, “ O, your Reverence, it won’t do me any harm : it does my 
heart good to read it. I never met aqy book like it : if it does not make nu* 
better, I’m sure it won’t make me a worse man.” The Priest then said, in a 
mild tone, “ O Mick, you must not keep it at all f it is not safe for you to 
have it : give it to me, and, as it was your father’s, I will keep it, and take 
care of it for you.” “Give you my father’s book?” said Mick: “indeed^ 
please your Reverence, I will do no such thing. I can keep it and take care of 
it myself.” The Priest’s tone was now changed : all his efforts to get it from 
him by coaxing were in vain. Mick would not part with his inheritance. 
The Priest stormed. Mick was calm ; which, no doubt, was very provoking. 
He held it in his hand, and he said, “ And is this the Bible, your Reverence ? 
But sure it wants a piece here,” — turning to the fivst page of his fragment, 
which was in the middle of Exadus ; “ and sure it wants a piece there,”— 
turning to the last page, which was part of the Prophet Daniel. “ Where 
could I get the pieces, youa Reverence ? W^ill you give them to me, or tell 
me where I can find them ?” This did not quiet the Priest much. In an 
angry tone he refused to comply with Mick’s request. Anxious only for the 
book, and without meaning any offence, Mick calmly urged his entreaty. This 
made matters worse ; it was adding fuel to the fire : yet what could be done ? 
Longer delay might end in worse defeat ; and so the Priest left the house, but 
in the worst possible humour, while Mick very composedly remained, and 
quietly sat down to read. 

The Priest, however, continued to thunder against the peasant, in order 
to shake his resolution ; but^ Mick was resolved to keep and read the 
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fragment, and at any hazard, if possible, to procure the remainder. It was 
soon noised abroad that Mick Healy read the Bible, that he would not give it 
np for the Priest, and that he was become a Protestant. Some of the people 
thought it would be as well for Mick to have a serpent in the house as the 
Bible ; that he could not have any luck, as he went against the PriMt ; and 
that he must have tlio devil in him, since he became a Protestant. They 
thought that it would not only be dangerous, but a disgrace, to have anything 
to do with him. Mick went to mass as iisiTal, but the Priest looked dark and 
r>oss at him. Tlie people shrunk ifom him as if he had the plague; they 
s lunned his company with the greatest aversion, and altogetlier deserted his 
li^u^c. They were warned to keep aloof from him, partly, it is supposed, for 
their owm sake, that vliey might not be infected ; and partly for his sake, 
that he might bo driven to give up the Bible, But neither cunning nor 
coldness, neither frown nor favour, would induce Mick to give up the book. 
Tlie coldness and aversion with which he was at first regarded were succeeded 
by threats and abuse ; but as he had incurred man’s anger for God’s word, 
he sesmed to be the rather cheered by God’s favour. The methods which 
were pursued towards him seemed to produce an clVect 6ppositc to what was 
expected. 'I'he conduct of Priest and people, together with the knowledge of 
Scripture which lie was daily acquiring, gradually cooled his passion for the 
services of the chapel: his visits to it became less and less frequent, and, at 
length, they altogether ceased. 

lie now heard, by some means or other, that a Minister at Navan, or at 
Trim, it is not quite certain w'hich, had Bibles, and would be likely to give 
him one, if he w'ont to him for it. Accordingly, he s'etout, and travelled to one 
or other of those places : (he one w^as distant about twelve miles, and the other 
about sixteen, lie called on the Minister. “ Sir,” said hc,*“ I have a bit 
of the Bible, but 1 would like very miuli to have it nil,” He then took the 
fragment from his bosom, and showed it to him. The Minister entered into 
conversation with him ; and when he perceived that he had made good use of the 
part of the Bible which he possessed, and was really anxious to hive the entire 
volume, the worthy man gave him a goqd octavo Bible, which Mick afterwards 
showed Mr. Gregg, and which it is thought he kept and read to the day of his 
death. Mick returned home wdth his treasure on the same day : thus walking, 
at least, twenty-four miles ; but this was as nothing to him for the love hediad 
to tlie Bible. He now became a thorough and confirmed Biblc-reader. He 
struck out boldly into the wide extent of Scripture :^hc felt himself in a new 
w^orld. When he came to the New Testament, ho was lost in amazement. 
He follow^ed the “Man of sorrows” through His wondrous history, from the 
manger to the cross, and from the grave to His ascension. Ho felt that he 
had been poor before, hut that now he w'as ricli : he felt his heart dilating 
with love to all men. He would fain communicate what ho knew of Jesus to 
every one he met. He could not, however, j^t his wife and children to enter 
into his feelings ; and his neighbd^lrs and friends would not come within his 
reach. • 

He went on for some time working on the farm by day, and reading in the 
Bible by night. But it so happened that by the loss of his cattle, and the 
failure of his crops, he was in arrear of vent; and, as he was entirely 
dependent on his own resources, and no man would lend him money, he was 
dispossessed of his farm. His landlord was a Romanist. Mick (as Mr. Gregg 
was informed) was not a worse tenant, or more in arrear, than many others 
on the estate, to whom indulgence had been granted, and who were suffered 
to remain. But Mick had become a Protestant, and had placed himself, in 
consequence, beyond the pale of pity. He might infect others ; his example 
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might be imitated ; and then no one could tell where the mischief would end. 
It may have been thought a good opportunity, one not to be lost, to root out 
an obnoxious man. Be it as it may, poor Mick was thrown out of the house 
where he bad begun his days, and where he too fondly hoped he would end 
them, ^he farm passed into other and strange hands. 

With heavy heart and painful steps, he now removed into a poor mud- 
cabin, to shelter himself and his family. No human eye was near to pity him, 
nor hand to lend relief. But he* had God’s word. He could say, ** This is 
my comfort in my allliction ; for Thy word hath quickened me.’* He could 
also say, It is the Lord ; let Him do as seemeth Him good.” ** The will of 
the Lord be done.” He sought employment from the neighbouring farnysrs, 
but could not obtain it, for they were prejudiced against him. Many who 
arc ever ready to cry aloud for liberty of conscience for themselves, are slow 
enough to grant it to others. He was driven, at length, for the support of his 
family, to have recourse to the humblest occupation ; and was happy to be 
employed on the public roads, in breaking stones, for eightpence a day. But 
this did not conquer his heroic spirit. He went cheerily to his work in the 
morning, and rcturtied more cheerily to his family and his Bible in the 
eveniing. His cup of trial was not yet full. It pleased God to send sickness 
into his family. His wife and two sons were visited at the same time with 
fever. The Lord kept the disease from himself. No neighbour would come 
near to assist at the sick bed : it may have been from fear, more likely from 
bigotry, as otherwise the Irish are kind and compassionate. All the ollices 
of humanity were performed by himself alone. He alone went to the 
stream, and carried in tli'e water ; he alone moistened the parched lips, and 
cooled the burning temples; he aloiia sat up, and watched with sleepless 
eyes each livelong night. God took away from him one of the objects of his 
care — a much-loved child — a grown-up youth. Though grieved and afflicted, 
yet, like Job, he could say, “ The Lord gave, and the I^rd hath taken away : 
blessed be the name of the Lord.” He gazed and wept over the manly but 
lifeless form, his fair but faded flower. No neighbour came in to share his 
sorrows. Poor Mick’s own hands clqsed the eyes : his own hands washed the 
body, placed it in the cofTin, lifted up the hammer, and fastened down the 
nails ; and then, sorrowing and sobbing, pneomforted and unattended, he laid 
it down sadly and slowly in tlie lonely grave. 

A class for catechetical instruction assembled every Sunday in Kilsallaghan, 
before Divine service cpmmenccxi. It lasted generally from eleven to twelve 
o’clock. At this Mick Ilealy regularly attended, and took his seat in the 
midst of the class. Between him and the children, the contrast in years, in 
figure, in dress, and in manners, was of course strikingly marked ; but, in 
simplicity and gulLelessness, the difference, 1 may say, was none. 

Imagine to yourselves, then, an athletic-lookin go peasant, in a large frieze 
coat, with ^head erect, sitting iTi the midst of a group of children, a thick, 
stout Bible open in his hands, while somd twenty or thirty of the friends of 
the children, sitting or standing around, were listening, with open ears, ^nd 
eyes, and mouths, to what was going on. 

Questions and answers to the following eficct might frequently be heard 
from Babhath to Sabbath : — 

“ Well, Mick, why don’t you now pray to the Virgin Mary ?” ** Because 

it is not in the Book, your Reverence.” “ To whom only ^ould you pray, 
Mick?” To God only, your Reverence.” “ Why don’t you now confess 
your sins to Peter and Paul, Mick ?” ** Because it is not in the Book, your 
• Reverence.” “Mick, why don’t you call the Virgin Mary ‘Refuge of 
sinners, -^your life, your hope, your advocate, and the gate of heaYen,’ as 
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Romanists do ?** “ Because it is not in tlie Book, your Reverence.** “ Who 

is the Refuge of dinners, — your life, your hope, and your Advocate, Mick ?’* 
“The Lord Jesus, your Reverence.** “How do you know, Mick?’* “Be- 
cause it is in the Book, your Reverence.** “W^by, Mick, don*t you worship 
the host which the Priest holds in his hands ?** “ Because it is in the 

Book, your Reverence.** “ Why are you not now satisfied with Latin 
prayers? why don*t you keep the holy water in the house, the blessed clay, 
and the blessed candles, Mick ?** “ Because it is not in the Book, your 

Reverence.** “ Why don*t you believe in purgator 3 f, Mick ?’* “ Because it is 

not in the Book, your Reverence.** “Why don’t you believe that the Bishop 
of Rome is the head of the Church, and the Vicar of Jesus Christ, Mick?** 
“ Because it is not in the Book, your Reverence.** “ Why don’t you believe 
that fasting, and penance, and giving alms, can make satisfaction for your 
sins, Mick ?** “ Because it is not in the Book, your Reverence.” “ Mick, why 
don't you believe that the Virgin Mary has power in heaven, and that we 
ought to. seek her intercession ?” “ Because it is not in the Book, your 

Reverence.** “ Mick, why don’t you believe that the Church of Rome is the 
mother and mistress of all Churches ; and that, if we doVt belong to her, we 
can’t be saved ?** “ Because*it is not in the Book, your Reverence.” *“ How 

do you find out which Church teaches the truth, Mick ?” “ By the Book, 

your Reverence ?** “ How do you know that the Church of Rome leads 

people astray, Mick ?” “ By the Book, your IJeverence.” 

All this time he held the Bible open in his hands, from time to time 
casting intelligent and respectful glances at its pages. Mick knew well what 
Romish error was, and on Scripture ground refused it ; but he knew well also 
what Christian truth was, and on Scripture ground embraced it. C^uestions 
and answers, also, such as these, might be heard : — 

“Well, Mick, why do you, who have no learning, read the Bible?” 
“ Because the Book tells me to do so, your Reverence.” “ But may you not 
take a wrong meaning out of it ?” “ I may, your Reverence ; but, by the 

blessing of God, I h#pe 1 will take a right meaning out of it.” “ But can 
you understand it all, Mick?” “No; but, with the Lord’s help, I can 
understand enough, your Reverence.” “ Mick, why don’t you take the 
Church for your guide, iifstead of the Bible ?” “ Because it might lead mo 

astray, your Reverence.” “ How do you know that the Bible won’t lead you 
astray, Mick ?” “ Because it is the word of God, your Reverence.” “ What 

are the Priests most afraid of, Mick?” “The JJbok, your Reverence.” 
“ Why so, Mick ?’* Because it is against them, your Reverence.” “ Why 
do you, who are a wicked and unworthy sinner, come to Jesus Christ for 
salvation, without asking the Virgin Mary or the saints to intercede for you, 
Mick ?” “ Because I am told in the Book to do it, your Reverence.” “ Why 
do you believe that thert is bread afid wine in the Sacrament of the Lord’s 
Supper, Mick ?** “ Because the JBook says so, your Reverence.**^ “ Why do 

you believe, Mick, that God’s anger is turned away from you, and that you 
are in His favour, if you have faith in Jesus Christ, without any merits or 
sufferings of your own?” “Because the Book tells me so, your Reverence.” 
“ Mick, why do you believe that every man who trusts in the XiOrd is 
blessed?” “ Because it is in the Book, your Reverence.” “Why do you 
believe the Bible to be sufilcient to make you wise unto salvation, without 
tradition ; that the blood of Jesus Christ is sufficient to cleanse you, without 
penance or purgatory ; that Jesus Christ is both able and willing to save you, 
without saints and angels ?** “ O ! sure it is all in the Book, your Reverence.** 
“Why do you believe that any poor sinner, at any time, may come to Jesus, 
and get pardon for all his sins, and peace with God, without help from saints 
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or angels, or aid or leave from the Church ?’* ** O ! your Reverence, because 
it is all down in the Book.’* “ Must everything in religion be proved by the 
Bible, Mick ?’* “ Yes, your Reverence : whatever is not. so is only 

moonshine.” 

As hjfe mind became more enlightened, and his heart more warmed by the 
love of Christ, he gained more influence over his wife, Biddy, and his 
son, Micky, llis example and reasoning had some effect on them. This 
was a fresh provocation ui the country, and was quickly resented. It soon 
reached the Priest’s cars that the poison of heresy was spreading. He 
resolved to take decisive measures, ami administer at once the sharpest 
antidote, lie came to IMick’s house, and, alighting otF his horse, entered 
with a whip in his hand. Biddy, one of the culprits, was sitting in the 
corner, and Mick, happil}', w'as at home. 'I'he Priest, in a rough, imperious 
voice, looking at Biddy, and taking no notice of Mick, said, “I hear that the 
devil is in this lioiise.” ** Please your lleverericc,” said Mick, “the devil, I 
hope, is not in this house ; but the Lord, I trusf, is here.” The Priest, as if 
scorning to take any notice of Mick’s observation, raising his voice, and 
frowning darkW, said to Biddy, “ The devil must bo in the house ; for did you 
not go to churcli? ” “ She did, your Reverence ; and, witli the blessing of 

Cod, she will go again,” said ]\lick. “1 liave notliing to say to you,” said 
the Priest. “ But 1 have somethhig to say to yon, plcaso your Reverence,” 
said Mick. “You are not *a (’atliolic,” said the Priest. “I beg your 
Reverence’s pardon, 1 am a Catholic,” said Mick. “How so?” said tlie 
Priest: “ did you not turu Protestant?” “ I did, your Reverence. I was 
a Roman Catholic before, hut 1 am a Piotcstant Catholic now.” “You are 
entirely in the dark,” said the Priest. “1 was in the dark before, please 
your llevereiiee,” said IMiek ; “hut, blessed be (Jod, I am in the light now.” 
“(),** said tlie ihiest, in a torrent of impassioned speech, scarcely giving 
himself time to breathe, “)ou arc not in the true Church — you are a 
heretic; you can’t lx- saved; )ou must come hack; you must do ])enance, 
and get absolution in the true Clnircli, or you will bc^clamned.” When he 
had done, ivliek, suspecting that this wild storm of empty words, without any 
kind of proof, was intended to frighten his poor weak and timid wife, very 
coolly said, “ Please your llcvcrouce, as you are a man of learning, will you 
show me all that you say in the Book?” “What book?” said the Priest, 
thinking jierhaps that ha had made some impression on Mick, “ O, the 
Book,*’ .said Mick : “ I will bring it out to you.” lie went to the big trunk 
and brouglit liis octavo Bible, and, opening it, olfered it to the Priest, saying, 
“Will your Reverence show me what you say in this, and I will believe it?” 

When the Priest looked at it, and saw wduit it was, lie said, “ I will have 
nothing to say tvi.your heretical book. Hear the Church,” said he, “and I 
am its .Minister.” “ (), your llqycTChco,” said MickJ“ 1 will hear no Church 
which docs hot hear the Book : whoever spj^aks, if what is said be not in the 
Book, I will not mind it.** Mick pressed the Book upon him ; but it was a 
bow that the Priest could **not shoot with, a sword that he could not handle 
without wounding himself. With ,a growl he ran away from the conflict, 
leaving Mick, erect and unscathed, in possession of the field; and he never 
came into contact with Mick again. 

Mick called on Mr. Gregg one day, and put his hand into his bosotri, and 
took out what appeared to be a book. It was the fragment of the Bible 
which God had so richly blessed to liis soul. Gracefully presenting it to him, 
he said, with an air of deep solemnity, “ I bring this to your Reverence, 
hoping you will take care of it. I was afraid that, when I was gone, it might 
receive some bad usage. I did not know where I could leave it, ot to whom 
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I could BO well give it, as to you.” Mr. Gregg, of course, willingly received it 
from him. It was in part black with smoke, as if it had been much used in 
the chimney-corner. It had a cover on one side ; not the original one, but 
a piece of leather stitched on to protect it. After carefully preserving this 
fragment fdr thirteen or fourteen years, he placed it, appropriately in that 
storehouse of treasure, the depository of the Bible Society. There it jiow lies. 

At length, in the commencement of 1835, Mick Healy's health began to fail, 
and completely broke down before the middle of it. He exhibited the same 
Christian spirit, and maintained the same Christian consistency, to the 
very last. 

At a visit which Mr. Gregg paid to him, he found that his son, who, 
perhaps, was urged to it by others, was trying to work upon his father, in the 
hour of his weakness, to bring him back to the Church of Rome, lie asked 
the dying man, “ Would he not like to have the Priest with liim, and to have 
mass said for him, or to hear the Litany of the Blessed Virgin ? and would he 
not wish to have a mass said when he was dead, to get his soul out of 
purgatory? ” 

The dying peasant, gathering up all his strength, said, in answer to his 
son, “ l^riest ! Micky, trash ; mass, trash ; litany of the saints, trash ; 
purgatory, trash ; praying for the dead, trash ; help of the V^irgin, trash.” 
Then he spoke of Christ and the Spirit. He said, “ Christ was all and 
everything the sinner could want.” “ I am^” said he, “ a sinner, a great 
sinner ; and Christ is all and everything to me.” ” Roman Catholics will be 
trying,” said he, “ to get to heaven their way, bnt they w'oiiT be able : there 
will be a bush in the gap,” This phrase is tiiken from the language of 
shepherds, alluding to the dilFiculty of sheep getting into a field, where the 
only entrance to it is slopped up by a thorny bush. 

‘‘Are you happy, father ? ” said his son, thinking, perhaps, according to 
the false teaching of the Church of Rome, that lie could not he happy if he 
died a Protestant. ” Micky, jewel,” said the father, ” no King ever went 
to his throne so happy as 1 now am, going to my Saviour, the Lord Jesus 
Christ.” 

The night before his death, his wife, who Continued in darkness, urged 
much that he would alloW her to send for the Priest, stating that he should 
have the rites of the Church before he died ; to which he answered, ” No, 
no ! trash, trash ! it is all trash ! ” The night being stormy, she said, “ It was 
a dark, dreary night for a poor soul to leave this worlct*and appear before God !” 
He -raised himseif in the bed, and said, “It is dark and dreary to you ; but it 
is all light to me. It is dark to you, because you don’t know the way ; and, 
when you are going by your own way, you will find the gaps stopped.” 

ON REVTVA^.S. 

It is of great importance to form a clear and definite idea of what is meant 
by a revival of religion ; which properly consists iw these two things, — a general 
impartation of new lifb, and vigour, and power, to those who have already 
believed, and a remarkable awakening and conversion of those who have 
hitherto been careless and unbelieving. In other words, it consists in new 
spiritual life imparted to the dead, and an increased health imparted to the 
living. 

A revival properly consists in one or both of these two things, — a revived 
state of religion among the members of the church, and the increase of their 
number by the addition of souls converted to God. Can it be doubted by 
any professing Christian, either that such a revival is possible, or that it is 
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desirable? Why, what is the end of the Gospel ministry? What the great 
design of our Sabbaths and sanctuaries ? What the purport of all Gospel promises 
in reference to the kingdom of grace ? Ts itnot that such souls as have heretofore 
been “ dead in trespasses and sins ” may be quickened into spiritual life ? and 
that suc\ souls as have already been quickened into life may grow in spiritual 
health and vigour, and be revived and restored when they have fallen into 
declension and decay ? Do we not all pray for these things ? And is it not our 
privilege to expect that for these things our prayers will be heard and answered? 

It is of great practical importance to observe, that the work of the Spirit 
on the soul of every individual convert^ is substantially the same with that 
which takes place — but only on a more extended scale — in a general revival of 
religion. When wany are suddenly arrested and convinced, — when conversions 
take place in large numbers, and arc attended with remarkable circumstances, 
— the work of the Spirit attracts more of public attention, and produces a 
larger measure of excitement: but, substantially, it is the self-same work 
which has often been carried on— in silence, in the secret chamber, in the retired 
recesses of the heart — when one poor sinner in a congregation has been 
singled out from a multitude of careless professors, and has become the subject 
of a saving change. It matters not whether a man passes from death unto 
life in solitude or in society ; whether he ventures alone to the mercy-seal, 
or is accompanied thitlier by a multitude of earnest suppliants ; whether 
the light of heaven shines in upon his soul, leaving others in darkness, 
or shines at the same time into the hearts of thousands more. The same 
change whicli was wrought on the three tliousand converts of Pentecost, 
was also wrought on the s|JiriL of Lydia, when she worshipped with a few 
other women by tlic river-side; and on the spirit of the Philippian jailer, 
when ho stood alone with tlie Apostles, One may be converted at a time, 
or many; but the work of conversion is the same in all. Every soul, 
in a general revival, must be enlightened by Divine truth, and awakened to 
concern about its salvation, and melted into godly sorrow for sin, and stirred 
up to lay bold on Christ iind llis free salvation, and imbued with new views, 
new aileetituis, new desires, new tastes, new hopes, new habits : in a word, 
every such soul as passes from death unto life, in a season of general 
awakening, must pass througli the same general experience, which, on other 
occasions, is realised by the solitary inquirer, when, in liis secret chamber, 
he thinks, and repents, and believes, and pray^s, and enters into peace with 
; God. No one’, therefore^^who has experienced that great change in his own 
soul, who has known what it is to be awakened to concern about his own 
salvation, who has w^ept and prayed in secret, and earnestly read his Bible, 
and drunk in the precious truths of the Gospel, ought to feel any 
jealousy concerning a general revival of true religion : on the contrary, he 
should regard it with such feelings as befit the occasion ; feelings of hope 
and expectation, tliat some grcift good will be accomplished ; feelings of 
gratitude and joy, that new manifestations add proofs of the Saviour’s power 
are vouchsafed ; and fcelingp of solemn awe, arising from the thought that 
God is interposing, that immortal souls are being born again, and that these 
souls are now undergoing all that solemn conviction, and feeling all those anxious 
fears, and impressed with all those awful views of God, and judgment, and 
eternity, which he himself had experienced, when he first repented, and 
wept, and prayed, and wrestled for his own salvation. 

The Holy Spirit is not limited to any one mode of operation in the 
execution of His glorious work; and His sovereignty ought ever to be 
remembered when we are considering a subject of this nature. It has, 
unfortunately, been too much overlooked, when, on the one hand, some have 
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insisted, as we tliink, with undue partiality and confidence, on a fi’cneral and 
remarkable revival, as being in itself the best manifestation of the Spirit’s 
grace, and as being, in all cases, a matter of promise to believing prayer ; 
and when, on the other hand, not a few have looked to the quiet and gradual 
success of the Gospel ministry, to the exclusion, or at least the disparagement, 
of any more sudden and remarkable work of grace. The former have given a 
too exclusive preference to what is extraordinary and striking ; while the 
latter have fallen into the opposite error oi*preferring what is more usual and 
quiet. * 

We think it were better to admit of both methods of conversion, and to leave 
th« choice to the sovereign wisdom and grace of the Spirit. It is equally 
possible for Him to convert souls successively or simultaneously ; and, in 
adopting either course, doubtless He has wise ends in view. Wo have no 
sympathy with those who, overlooking the steady progress of the great work 
of conversion under a stated ministry, make no account of the mullitucles who 
are added, one by one, to the church of the living (iod, merely beeauso th^‘ir 
conversion has not been attended with the outward manilestalions of a great 
religious revival; nor can we agree with them in thinking that the church 
has any sure warrant to expect that the Spirit will he bestowed, in every 
instance, in that particular way. I5ut us little have we any sym])illiv with 
those who, rejecting all revivals as unscriptural delusions, profess to look 
exclusively to the gradual progress of Divine truth, and the slow advanee of 
individual conversion, under a slated ministry, lioth melliods — the simul- 
taneous and the successive conversion of souls — are equally within the power 
of the Spirit ; and there may exist wise reasons wlTy, in eertedn eases, the iirst 
should be chosen, while, in oilier cases, the second is preferred. 

Several important purposes maybe promoted hy the siuhhm and siundtancous 
conversion of many souls, and the concurrent revival of Christian congre- 
gations; purposes which either could not be attained at all, or not to the same 
extent, by the more ordinary and gradual progress of tlui (Josped. A season 
of general awakening affords, both to believers and unbelievers, a new and 
very impressive proof of the reality ^and power of the Spirit’s grace; it 
strengthens the faith, and enlarges the hopes, of Ciod’s ])co|)le ; it awakens 
those nominal professors ^vho are at ease in Zion; and it alarms and arouses 
the consciences of the irreligious multitude. For, when many are suddenly 
arrested by the power of the Spirit, and turned from the error of their ways, 
and made to break off their sins by repentance, and^nre seen flying to Christ 
like doves to their windows, the mind of every spectator must be impressed 
with a sense of the reality and importance of religion, and the most ungodly 
for a time will tremble. 

Such a season of revival may be designed to manifest, in an extraordinary 
way, the continued presence and the real agency of llio Holy Spirit; to 
demonstrate the faithfulness of Godin fiddling the promises of Jlisword; 
to evince the efficacy of belie viflg prayer ; to teach the church the weakness 
of human instruments, and the true source of alk spiritual power ; to quicken 
her faith and hope when, through manifold trials and increasing difficulties, 
she might be ready to faint and be discouraged, as if the task of regenerating 
the world were left to be accomplished by inadequate resources ; to stir her 
up to greater efforts, in a spirit of lively faith and humble dependence; and to 
alffird new evidence to succeeding generations that C’hrist is the exalted Head 
of the church, and that all power is still given to Him in iieavon and on earth. 
These are some of the important practical lessons vvliicli may be taught by sucli 
seasons of revival in the church ; lessons which might be deduced from the 
more ordinary operations of the Spirit under a regular ministry of the word, 
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but which arc more prominently presented, and more impressively enforced, 
when, in the exercise of Ills adonible sovereignty, the Spirit of God, instead 
of descending like dew on the grass,” comes like 8h§wers which water the 
earth,” or like ^'floods on the dry ground.” And if these or similar ends may 
be pronl^)tcd by such means, none will say that they may not be employed by 
Him who is “ wise in counsel, and excellent in working,” — and of whom it is 
written, “There arc diversities of gifts, but the same Spirit. And there are 
differences of administrations, but 6ie same TiOrd. And there are diversities’ of 
operations, but it is the same God which worketh all in all.” “ All these worketh 
that one and the self-same Spirit, dividing to every man severally as lie will.” 

'J'hat such seasons of general religious revival as occurred at the feas* of 
Pentecost were to he expected in subsequent times, appears from those 
promises of Sejipturc wliich relate to “times of refreshing from the presence 
of the Lord,” which insure the continued ])resence of Christ and His Spirit 
with the clnircli in all ages, and w'hicli suggt'st that “ when the enemy cometh 
in like a flood, the Spirit of tlic Lord will lift up a standard against him.” 
And that such seasons of revival have occurred at intervals along the whole 
lino of the church’s history is amply confirmed hy historical evidence, which 
is suflicient to oljviate any prejudice arising from the idea that such an 
event is novel or unprecedented. 


IIKLP 0\K ANOI’lll'll. 

A TiJAViiLM li, who was*crossiiig the Alps, was overtaken by a snow-storm 
at the top of a higli luountjiin. The cold became intense. The air w'as thick 
with sleet, and the ])ierelng wind seemed to penetrate his hones. Still the 
1 ravellcr, f(;r a time, slruggied on. Hut at last his limbs were benumbed, a heavy 
drowsiness began to creep over him, his feet almost refused to move, and he lay 
down on the snow to giv(j way t() lhatfataksleep which is the last stage of extreme 
cold, and from wliich he would certainly never have waked again in this w'orJd. 

.Tust at tliat moment, he saw another poor traveller coming along tlie road. 
The unhappy man seemed to lie, if possible, even in a worse condition than 
himself: lor he, too, could scarcely move ; all his pqw'crs were frozen, and lie 
appeared to be just on the point to die. 

When he saw this jioor man, the traveller, who was just going to lie down to 
sleep, made a great eilbif. He roused himself nj>, and he crawled — for he was 
scarce!}' able to walk — to'liis dying fcllow-suHerer. 

He look his hands into his own, and tried to warm them. He chafed his 
temples ; he rubbed liis feet ; he applied friction to his body. And all the time 
he spoke cheering words into his ear, and tried to comfort him. 

As he did thus, the dying man began to revive, liis powers were restored, and 
lie fell able to go forward. Hut this w'as not all ; for Iiis kind benefactor, too, 
was recovered by the elforts which he had made to save his friend. The exertion 
of riibhing made the bloou^eiveulatc again in bis own body. He grew w'arm by 
trying to warm the other. His drowsiness went off, he no longer wished to 
sleep, liis limbs returned again to llieir proper foiee, and the two travellers went 
on their way together, happy, and congratulating one another on their escape. 

Soon the snow-storm passed away ; tlie mountain was crossed, and they 
reached their home in safety’. 

If you feel your heart cold towards God, and your soul almost ready to perish, 
try to do something which may help another soul to life, and make his heart 
glad ; and you will often find it the best way to warm, and restore, and gladden 
your own . — American Christian Advocate^ 
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CHRISTIAN DUTY : ITS MEANS 
AND ISIOTIVES. 

“ \V"Jicii‘fore j^hd up tlie loins of your 
l»t‘ sober, and liopo lo the end for tlio 
j;,ra(‘(‘ tlial Ls to W biuutjdit unto \o\i at 4ho 
^v^(•Iatiou of Jc'ais Cliiist; ah obedient 
eliildien, not fasliioiiiiur \ ourselves aecoidiii^^ 
tt^llie former lii^ts in youi i‘;iun-auee . but 
as lie whiili luilli (ailed jon is boly, ."o be 
yo boly ill all manner of eoimTsal ion ; 
beeaiise it is written, lie ye holy ; for 1 am 
lioly. .And if ye ejll on tin' Father, A\ho 
without iespi ( t of ]S'i jnd^ieth aeioidin^j 

10 ('\eiy man's uoili. ]iass tJii‘ time of \oiir 

Si)joui Jiiiif;- lieie in fi-ar. foiasmm !i a- ye 
hnov; that yi' an eie not redeemed Aiith (^»r- 
rnptihh' thin;is, us siher and e,<jhl, fioni 
A (jiir A am eon\ ers.ilion b\ tradition 

fro.M Aonr filliei>, hnl A\ilh tin* pieeions 
Mood oft’iinst, as of a lam!) a\ ilhoiit hh'inisli 
and Asithont split' Avho Aiiily Ava- foie- 
ordained before the fonndation of tin' AVoild, 
hilt was ni,mite'>t in tin s(' last tnm'S for a«*u, 
will) )iy IJiin do l>elie\e in (hid, that lai^-d 

11 im np iioni the desid, and ^.'lA'e J Imi jJ;loiy ; 
that A our f.iitli and Jiope mijjht Ik in (jlod.” 
-1 iVUri. i:j-2l. 

'I’ll I', pilnciples of ChiistiauUy aie 
ticver, in the New 'rostament, exhibited 
in an abslvact, systematic fonn. 'I'bey 
an* inler\\o^en Avilb injunctions to the 
cultivation of ri^lit dispositions, and lo 
llio iiracticc of commanded duties; to 
Avbicii, in trill li, iIut form tlie most 
powerful niotises. Of ll^is avc liave a 
Vi-ry stiikiny exemplification in tins pa-^- 
sa^c. In t)i(’ preceding jiaragiajdi avc 
h.'ivc a stalemcnt of .some of the most 
sublime and delightful pi’culiaritics of 
•Chri'-tiaii doctrine. Tliese announce- 
ments are not brought forward as abstract 
principles ; tilings to speculate and to 
talk about. 'I'hey are no sooner stated 
than the Apostle proceeds to urge llicni 
on Cliristians as inotivcif to the duties of 
their calling. “Wherefore" — for these 
reason?, since these things are so— “gird 
up the loins of your mind," &:c. 

In this text Ave have an instructive 
view, — I. Of Christian duty; 11. Of the 
means of performing it; and, IJl. Of the 
motives to its performance. 

I. Of Christian duty ; described, frU, 
generally as obedience. Christians arc to 
act “as obedient cb'ildren,” or children of 
obedience. Obedience has always a re- 
fciencc to a law to be obeyed. Not only 
are Christians represented as delivered 
from subjection to the law of Moses; 


but the state into which they brought 
is described as a being “not binder law, 
hut under grace." Their pardon and sal- 
Vi^tion arc not to b(' procured by their own 
obedience to any law, but to be received 
as the “gift of Ood, tliroiigh Jesus Christ 
tair Lord." Yet tlicy are “not Avithout 
law to (iod, they arc under the law lo 
Chiist." 

'J’lic law lo Avhich the Cluislian owes 
obedience is the Divine will revealed in 
Scriptine. Tliig law is “spiiitnal" and 
“holy," both “just and good." ft 
rcacbcs not merely to action, but to tlie 
principles of action; and rciiuiies obedience 
of tnind, hearty and Dfc. 

Obedience of niiml consists in counting 
true whatever (lod has said, just hccanse 
God has said it. Wc are not h it to think 
as we please. We must think in eon- 
formi^' to the iniiul ot' (Joel, as made 
known in His woid. We must receive 
what is writtt'ii there, “not as th(‘ word of 
man, hut^is it is in truth the word of the 
living (rod." 

Obedience of beart is equally required, 
lly it we are to understand a slate of the 
allectioiis con esjxmding to the revelation 
wbieb (lod has m.ule of Himself and of 
His will. I'o “'sanctify the Lonl (lod 
in our lo “ make Him our tear 

and oiir dread," to “ love Him with otn* 
beait, and our soul, and our strengtli, and 
our liiiml," and to“tii]st in Him at all 
times," — this is tlie obedience of the beait. 

'J'Ijc obedience of the life is twofold,- -- 
active and passive. It is oiir duly to 
“ walk ill a]/ Cod’s coininandmerits and 
ordinances blamcFss;" “ to be patient in 
trilmlalion ;" and even to “co«jnt it all 
joy when broiiglil into manifold trials." 
There are certain general characters 
Avbicli bul(^|g to this obedience when it is 
genuine, and AAlneh distinguish it from all 
con n lor fe its. It is implicit ; it is impatltal 
and nnintr.sal ; it is cheerful; and it is 
liuhifual ^nd perse ccriny. 

But, secondl^j this obedience is more 
particularly described; lirst, uefftiiicely ^ — 
“nut fasbioniiig yoinselves according to 
your former lusts in your ignorance;" 
and then, positiiwly, — “Be boly in nil 
manner of conversation.’' While a man is 
an unbeliever, lie does not “fasliion him- 
self," that is, regulate bis conduct and form 
liis character, “according to the will of 
God," but accoiding to his “lusts;*' that 
is, his desires. One man loves pleasure. 
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another lovca money, another loves power, 
another loves fame. Tlic ruling desire, or 
lust, is the principle wliicli fornjs the cha- 
racter, and guides tlic conduct. Now tlie 
Cljiislianj^boing no longer in ignorance, 
hut knowfi.g and believing the revelation 
of God*tf will, must no longer permit bis 
character to he fashioned in this w{u\ 
All desires, so far as sinful, must oe 
niorlified; and, even so far as they are 
innocent, they must cease to be governing 
))rinciples, and must be subordinated to a 
higher principle, — the principle of sub- 
mission of mind and heart to the will 
of God. Moreover, “as He who lias 
called him is lioly,".so must the Christian 
be “holy in all }nanner of conversation.” 
Holiness does not consist in mystic specu- 
lations, enthusiastic fervours, or uncom- 
inanded austerities; itcopsists in thinking 
as (lod thinks, and willing as God wills. 
And this eonlorniity of mind and will to 
God, this holiness, is to he manifested 
“ in all manner of conversation.” Con- 
versation here, as usually in the New 
'I'chtameiU, signifies not eollocpiiar inter- 
eonrs»*, hut general ennduef. In every- 
thing show that von think as God*think.s, 
that you W'ill as God wills, that you love 
what God loves, that you hate what He 
hates, that you choose what He chooses, 
that you seek enjoyment in what He finds 
enjoyment. Sneh is a short account of 
the Christian’s duty. 

There are two conclusions to which 
these observations conduct us. I'irst, that 
lliere arc many who call themselves ('In is- 
lians, who are continual violators of (iod’s 
law, strangers lo the very principle of 
obedience, still “ walking according to the 
course of the world,” “ serving divers lusts 
and pleasures.” How vaiw, how much 
rvorso than vain, is their pivflession I how 
dangerous their circumstances ! how awful, 
if they continue in their present stale, 
their final doom ! — The second conclusion 
is, that true Christians in general are still 
very far from being what tlify ought to 
ho; from being what they might*hc. 
'frue believers “ follow holiness.” 

II. Of the means of performing Chris- 
tian duty, the iirstis, deter mined Resolution, 
— “Gird up the loins of your mind.” 
'riio ancients were accustomed to wear 
loose, flowing garments, which, though 
graceful and agreeable on ordinary oc- 
casions, w'ero loiind inconvenient when 
siieniinus and long-continued oxciiion 
was iieccs'^ary. In such cases, it was 
n-nal to gather together llie folds of the 
flowing drapery, and, hiiving Avrapped 
them round the waist, to confine them by 


a belt, 'rhi.s was termed, ** girding up thi 
loins.” The phrase, as used figiirativel; 
by the Apostle, is equivalent to, “ Se 
yourselves with resolute determination t( 
the performance of all that you arc callec 
to in the Christian life.” 

Secondly. Moderation in all our esti- 
mates, and desires, and pursuit of worldly 
objects, is another instrumental means 
Avlnch the Apostle enforces: — Be sober.*' 
To bo sober, in ordiiyiry language, is de- 
scriptive of that particular variety of the 
duty of temperance which is opposed to 
the undue use of intoxicating liquors. But 
the w'ord here has a much more extensive 
signification. It is another word for 
moderation, and is descriptive of that 
state of mind, and afl'eetions, and be- 
haviour, in reference to things “ seen and 
fen>poval,” (“the present world,”) by which 
a Christian sboiild he distinguished. He 
is moderate in liis desires for these things, 
mndcrate in his pursuit of them, moderate 
in his attachment to them, while he enjoys 
them ; moderate in his regrets for them, 
when he is deprived of them. This is 
Christian sobriety. It is for those wlio 
Imvc earthly relatives to be as if they 
h.id them not ; for those who w’eep, to he 
as those who w’oep not; for those who 
rejoice, to he as though they rejoiced not; 
for those who use the world, to use it as 
not abusing it, knowing that “the fashion 
of this w’orld passeth aw'ay.” 

Thirdly, Hope , — If yc would he “ chil- 
dren of obedience,” if yc would “not 
•fashion yoursedves according to your 
foinier lusts,” “if yc would be holy,” yo 
must “ hoi)c the end for the grace 
which is to he brought to you at the 
revelation of our Lord Jesus Christ.” I’he 
grace or favour which is to he brought to 
(Christians when Christ Jesus is revealed^ 
is plainly that perfection of holy happiness 
to which they are to be raised at the 
close of the present state of things ; 
“the salvation that is ready to be re- 
vealed in the k^st time “ the inherit- 
ance incorruptible, undefiled, and that 
fadetU not away, reserved in heaven for 
them.** For this grace, this manifestation, 
we are to hope : we are to expect it, to 
consider it as something that is secure, 
something that in due season we shall 
enjoy. And we are exhorted to “ hope to 
the end;” that is, either to hope perfectly, 
to cherish an undoubting confidence; or 
to persevere in lioping to the very close of 
life, “not casting away our confidence,” 
but “holding it fast to the end,” knowing 
that “we have need of patience,** — the 
patience of hope. Endeavour to obtain 
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clear and extending views of that happi- 
ness w hich is the object of hope. 

Fourthly, Fear is the last instruincntal 
means which is here prescribed for 
securing the pcrfoi malice of the duties of 
Christian obedience : — “ Pass, the time of 
your sojourning here in fear." The fear 
recomnieiided by the Apostle is, bevond 
doubt, the fear of olfi iiding (iod, and of 
the consequences of oUending God. Sueh 
a fear is not only consistent with love and 
hope, but is their inseparable companion. 
The more highly 1 value the favour of 
God, the more must 1 fear that whieh de- 
prives me of His favour. The more 1 
delight in the anticipation of heaven, the 
more must I be afraid of that, the direct 
and certain effect of which is to deprive 
me of this delight. The hajipiiitss of 
Christians is in the love of God, and the 
light of Ihs countenance is the life of their 
lile. It matters little to them that the 
world frowns on them, if lie smiles; and 
it matters little to them that the world 
sniilcsi, if lie frowns. Nothing in the 
world can deprive them of the token of 
their Father's love, but sin; and, therefore, 
they consider it as of all things the most 
terrible. “ lly this fear of the Lord tliey 
are made to depart from evil." It is, 
implanted by God: ** I will put My fear 
in their hearts, and they shall not depait 
from Me." “ 1 lappy is the man who " thus 

fearctli always." Le not higli-minded, 
but fear." 

But those who are not Christians, I call 
upon you to fear: you have good reason,, 
1 dare not call upon you to hope, while 
}ou continue 111 impeiiitenui^ and unbeiicf. 
“ There is no peace to the wicked, saitli 
my God;" no hope for the unbclie\iiig. 
But I present to you the ‘‘hope set 
before us in the Gospel.” I tell >ou 
.Jesus Christ died for sinners, for the 
chief of sinners. 1 assure you that 
“eternal life is the gift of God, through 
Jesus Christ our Lord.” J put you in 
mind of the solemn oath of God, that 
He has no pleasure in *your death, 1 
put you in mind of the most condescend- 
ing expostulation, “ Why, why will yc 
die ?" 1 beseech you to despair of salva- 

tion in yourselves; I assure you that 
Jesus is “ able to save you to the ultcr- 
must," and as willing as able. O, if you 
would believe these ** true and faithful 
sayings" of God, a hope that will never 
make you ashamed would spring up in 
your hearts ; and, along with that fear 
of the Lord by which men depart from evil, 
— a fear in which there is sweet and felt 
pleasure, not torment, ^in delightful and 


harmonious operation, would induce you, 
fioni “ children of disobedience,” to be- 
come children of obedience ; and, instead 
of continuing to fashion yourselves ac- 
cording to your lu^-ts in your ignorance, 
would lead you to “be holy injfH niaiiner 
of conveisatitin.” 

ill. Of the nioiives to tlio performance 
o# Cliiistiaii duty. Tlusi* aie four in 
lunnher. /Vn/, the grandeur, excelleiici , 
and sceniity of that inheritance, tin? full 
possession of whieh can he attained only 
in a couise ofC'hrislian diit\ : “ Wheu - 
iore," sa>;s the Apo.^tle, — refen ing to ilio 
whole of the preceding desciiplioii of lhi‘ 
iinal Inqipines'^ which awaits Chiistians 
at the second coming of the Lord. 
iSVeo/n////, the holiness of God: “Be ye 
Imly; lor 1 am liol\." Thinlhf, the eupiity 
of Clod : “The Tather on wlmm \e eall," 
or “He whom call Falliir,” “ jndgeili 
every man accoiding to his woiks. ' Ami, 
the provision made for saiieldicii- 
tion by ihe ^aculiee of the Son of Goil : 
“Ye were not ledcemt'd with corruplil)ie 
thing'*, as silver and gold, I'lom >our vain 
conversation leceived by liadilion Irtan 
your fathers; hut with the piecious blood 
of (Uiribt, as id' a lamb without blemish 
and without s])ot : wlio verily w'.is fore- 
01 dallied before the ioimdatioii of the 
world, blit was m.inihst in these last 
times for )(iu, who by Him do believe in 
God, that uused Him up Irum the deiul, 
and g<ive Him glory ; that your faith and 
liope might he in God." 

When the A{)Oslle says, “ Vv heiehu'c," 
we natuially ask, For what reason? And 
we readily lind an answer. '1 lie preeeding 
context is principally occupiid with a du- 
scriptienofllie final happiness, the eleinity 
of holy bh'ssediiLSs, whieh aw'ails the 
genuine folWiwcrs of Jesus (Christ in the 
last tune, at the revelation of the Saviour. 
Nothing is more distinctly staled in Scrip- 
ture, than that it is only in the way of 
persevering faith and holiness that heaven 
is to he expected ; and that, in such a way, 
hc^^ven cannot he too confidently e.v- 
pected. Jt is in this way alone tliat we 
can reach heaven. “ We have need of 
patience^" — that is, we must persevere, — 
“ that, by the will of God, we may obtain 
the promised ble.ssing." “ Wiiiiout holi-, 
licss no man can sec the Lord." Un- 
belief and disobedience are the road to 
licil. “ He that lives after the flesh shall 
die." “ He that sows to the flesh, shall 
of the flesh reap corruption." He that 
turns hack, “ turns back towards perdi- 
tion." On llie other band, nothing is 
more certain than that ** he who through 
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the Spirit mortifies tlie deeds of the body 
shall live/' Ilo who, “ through a con- 
stant continuance in well-doing, seeks 
for glory, honour, and immortality,” shall 
obtain “ eternal life.” “ 1 Ic that rndiiretb 
to the c\d shall he saved.” He who 
adds to Ins “ faith virtue, and to virtue 
knowledge, and to knowledge temperance, 
and to temperance patience, and to pati**nce 
godliness, and to godliness brotherly kind- 
ness, and to brotherly kindness charity,” 

he who docth these things, — “ shall 
never fall, hut thus an entrance shall 
he ministered to him aliundantly, info 
the cverl.'isting kingdom of onr'J.ord and 
Saviour Jesus Christ.” 'J’he atlainmciit 
of eternal blessedness in tin’s Avay is not 
merely a high prohahility ; (even in this 
case the motive would he a powerful <ine;) 
it is nil absolute certaint}". It is as secure 
as tlie word and oath-»-the perfections 
and being — of (lod can make it. 

'J'lic second motive is tlie holiness of 
God. 'flic holiness of God is just another 
word for tlie moral perfection of II is 
nature. It is not something diilercnt 
from justice ami benignity. It is the 
absolute poifection, .ami the harmonious 
union, ol justice and heniguit)'. 'fo be 
holy is to ho conformed to God ; and to 
he thus conformed is at once man’s 
highest honour, duty, ami hapjiiiiess. 
AVhat more cogent reason can ho given for 
following any tenor of di.spositinn and 
conduct, than that it is “the whole duty 
of mtin,” the w'hole of his honour, liis 
duty, and his happiness ? 'I'he force of 
thi-s motive, hrietl / explained, is this: To 
perform CMiristian duty, to be obedient 
children, is to he holy ; and fo he holy 
13 to he like God; find to he like God 
is man's highest honour, duty, and 
happiness. Smcly he niu*?^ be obtuse- 
minded, he must he obdurate-hearted, 
who does not perceive, who docs not 
feel, the overwhelming force of such a 
motive. 

The i/iird motive is the strict equity of 
God. “ To have respect of persons,” js a 
Hebrew mode of expression descrijitivc of 
an iniquitous abuse of the judicial func- 
tion, when accidental circumsta/ices, not 
fi.\ed principles, guide the decision ; when 
men are rewarded or punished not ac- 
cording fo the tiesert of their conduct; 
when they gain or lose their cause not 
according to its merits or demerits, but 
according to the personal partialities of 
the judge. The Divine administration is 
absolutely free from all this. ** The Lord 
your God,” says Moses, “ is the Lord of 
lordsy a great God, a mighty and terrible 


One, who vcgnidcth not perpons, nor 
taketh reward.” “ God will not do 
wickedly,” says lililiu, neitlicr will the 
Almighty pervert judgment. He ac- 
ccptctli not the persons of Princes, nor 
regardeth the rich more than the poor ; for 
they are all the work of His handj?.” 
“Of a truth,” says Peter, “ 1 perceive that 
God is no respecter of ])crsons ; but in 
c¥cry nation he that feareth God, and 
woikcth righteousness, is accepted of Him.” 
“ In the day of His righteous judgment,” 
says Paul, “ God will render to cv^ry 
man according to his deeds : to them who 
by patiint contimiance in well-doing seek 
f'U- glory, honour, and immortality, elcrnal 
life; hut unto tliom who are contentious, 
and do not obey the tiutli, hut obey un- 
righteousness, indignation and wrath, 
tribulation and anguLsh, to rvery soul 
tliat d»»oth evil ; to tlie Jew first, and also 
to the Greek: for there is no respect of 
piM'soiis with God.” “God,” says he, in 
another pass'«ge, “ accciitctii no man's 
person.” “ 'riiere is no respect of per- 
sons with Him.” Look now at this 
motive sis it hears on vo.d Christians. 
AVhile salvation is freely bestowed on (not 
purchased by) those who obtain it, yet 
,tlie degrees of hap])iness in a future world 
wdll be •proportioned to the degrees ot 
ho!ino‘-s in the present woild. In judging 
of tlie w’orks of the rodeeinrd, strict im- 
partiality will be mnintained. “ Let every 
man prove his ow n wo\ k ; for every man 
must bear liis own burden.” “ Behold ! ” 
,says the Judge, “I come quickly, and 
mj" reward is witli me, to give every man 
according as Ids w’ork shall he.” Whim 
Christians stand at the bar of ClirUt, tliey 
will “receive flic tilings done in the body, 
aceording to what they' have done.” 'J'lie 
force, then, of the motive may he thus 
expressed ; Be holy ; for, in proportion to 
your attainments in holiness hero, will he 
your measure of enjoyment hereafter. 
But this motive acquires additional force 
from the peculiarity of the phraseology 
employed. 1 1 is not “ since tlie righteous 
Judge/’ — hut “since tlie Father on whom 
yc cml — ^judgeth every man accord- 
ing to his work.” It is not W’onderfiil 
that your heathen neighbours should 
fashion themselves according to their 
lusts. He whom they call on as Jupiter, 
the father of gods and men, U a being 
actuated ))y human passions, liable to 
liinnan evils : an unholy life is just what 
you might expect in them, from the cha- 
racter of the object of their worship. But 
it should be otherwise with you. He on 
whom you call is “ holy in all His ways, 
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just in all ITis doings.” How incon- 
gruous, then, wore you not obedient and 
holy, would the character of the wor- 
shipper be with the character of the 
Deity ! 

The fourth motive the Apostle urges, is 
drawn from the wondeiful plan which 
God has formed and executed for making 
men holy, — even the death of ilis own 
Son as a sacrifice for sin. 'flic promineirt 
idea is obviously this : Jesus Christ died 
as a sacrificial victim, in order that men 
might be made holy. And the secondary 
.and subservient ideas, (all calculated to 
give additional force to this wonderful state- 
ment, as a motive to Cluistian duty,) arc 
the following: — The intrinsic value of this 
sacrifice, — It was ‘*not silver and gold,” 
or such “ corruptible things it was tlic 
blood of Christ, as of a lamb without 
blemish and without spot:” Its Divine 
appointment, — J cmis as the victim for sin, 
and thus the Author of holiness to men, 
was “ fore-ordained before the fouiidalion 
of the world Its having been actually 
offered, — It is not now mere plan ; the 
amazing expiation has boon made : Aiul 
the abundant evidence that it has not 
been offered in vain, — ‘^God raised Him 
from the detid, and gave Him glon^ ; that - 
your faith and liopc niiglit he irrGod.” 
Surely it does not requnc many words 
to show that such statements go to 
form a motive, all-powerfid to the 
Christian, to avoid sin and practise duty. 
Has deliverance from depravity been 
secured at such a cost, and shall I , 
pour contempt on the Divine gimerosity ? 
Shall 1 counteract the greal^design of the 
death of Christ ? Though He sited His 
blood that I might be redeemed from my 
vain conversation, shall J still fashion 
myself according to my former lusts in 
my ignorance? Shall J still hng the 
chains to break asunder which the Lord of 
glory toiled, and bled, and died? How 
can I, in whose room Christ died for 
sin, how can 1 any longer live in sin ? 
Surely I should not “yielS my members 
to sin as instruments of unrighteousness 
but I should yield myself to God as 
one alive from the dead, and my “mem- 
bers as instruments of righteousness.” 
Surely I should be a child of obedience ; 
surely I should be holy in all manner of 
conversation. To use the words of Leigh- 
ton, “This is an answer for all the 
enticements of sin and of the world : — 

* Except you can offer my soul something 


beyond the price that was given for it on 
the Cross, I cannot hearken unto you. 
Far be it from me that I should prefer a 
base lust, or anything in the world, or it 
all, to Him who gave Himself to death 
for me, and paid luy ransom /vith His 
blood. His matchless love has freed me 
from the miserable rapti\ily of sin, and 
harti fastened me (o the sweet yoke of 
obedience: let Him alone dwell and rule 
ill me, and let Hun never go forth from 
iny heart, who, lor my saki*, refused to 
comedown trcjiii the (‘ross Dr. 
fthridij( (/. 

THK TKACHINGS OF AFFLICTION. 

How fast we learn in a day of soirowl 
It is as if afliiciion awoke ciur powers, 
and l«M't tlu'ui new quickness of perec])- 
tion. We atlvanVe more in tlie kiiow'- 
ledge of Seiiptiire in a single day, llian 
in years helore ; we learn “songs in tlie 
night,” tbougli Mii'h innsic was unknown 
before. A dec'per e\pi‘rienee has taken 
us d()W4i into the depths of Seripttii e, and 
shown ns its hidden wonders. Lutlur 
used to iav, “ Were it not lor tribulation, 
1 should not nndmstand Seriphire.” And 
every sorrowing saint responds to this, as 
having felt it; as did David, when he 
.said, “ lilesscd is the man whom 'I'hou 
chastenest, and leachest him out of 'I'hy 
law: it is good for me that I have been 
atllieted, that J might learn 'I'hy statutes.” 
What teaching, what training of the 
mind, goes on upon a sick bed, or under 
the pressure of grief! And, (), what great 
and wondrous things will even some 
little trial whisper in the ear of a soul 
that is “ learning of the Father !” 

In some ceases this profit is almost 
unfelt, at lea^t during tin* eontinuanee of 
the process. We think that we arc 
learning nothing. Soirow overwhelms 
i!s. Disaster stuns us. We become 
confused, nervous, agitated, or, perhaps, 
insensible. We seem to derive no heiu- 
lit. #yet, ere long, we begin to feel flie 
blessed results. JMaturity of judgment, 
patience in listening to the voice of God, 
a keener appetite for Ilis wrord, a quicker 
discernment of its meaning ; these are 
soon realised as the gracious results of 
chastisement. The mind has iindergonr 
a most thorough discipline, and ha.s, 
moreover, made wondrous progress in 
the knowledge of Divine truth, through 
the teaching of the Holy Ghost. — Donar, 
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BUTV OF nUlSE. 

“ T 1)0 Ki)l. think it said oiio in fion- 
\ui.sation Avilli unotljcr, “for our (iaujrliters 
to tlu;ir tnno in aiqiiirinf; Avhai iri 

ojlhd hy Niiiio a nnisiial tiluculioii; hift L 
<lo lljinl: it iuiporlant that llu-y >houhl ])C 
to sln^ tlio praihos of Ood. 1 am 
iu(iino«l to lliiiik that (Jhribtian paruitsdr 
jiivatly ill this matter. Thoy holievc that 
they mo under ohli^ation to teaeli their 
diildri'ii to ])ray ; hut they !-eem to think it 
oplional 'wln lljer tJu^ shall teaeh them to 
praise Clod or not. jNoii, I suppose m o arc 
juM as niuelj 1 oiind to leaeli them to praise 
(hul, as MO aio to tench tlwin to jmiy to 
Him.” 

“ Do you tliink so ?” m as the leply. “ lint 
you foraet, so loii^ as? their hem Is are 
iiiK hauled, they cannot sint? (lie praises <if 
Dod aec e])tal)lj 

“The diflicuhy is jn^l a.s c,ieal iu llieM-.iy 
of tlu’ir piayin;!: ace( ptably. IJnt lei us 
avoid all tlieoictio (lillieuilies, an<l ]o('k 
diieetly al tin' (•(miinmnU of (»od, as^iveii iu 
His Mold. All aie tlu'ie c(<ininamleil to 
))i.i\. W’e fel l il to he a duly, to teaeli our 
childien to jna). AVi‘ kuo\r tliat j;'*<'ut 
lienefits result from te!i(1dn.u them to inay. 
Hut iu tlio liihle, liie eoinmatidmenls to 
])iMi;’e (lod me mole iiunuiou.s than the 
(■oinniaiidim'nls to j.iay to Jliin. AVhy, 
tlu'u, should Me not li.'uh our children to 
praise Him r” 

“J I mmol my why ^ve .•'honld not. I 
ni\er saw the inaltiv in Unit li^lit hefoiv. 
'I'here are very few" who Hunk willi you, J 
iinaj^ine.” 

“'.Lliat does not ihmif^e the slate of iho 
eas'O at all. 'I’lie ijnestioii i<:, not M'hat 
people think ni)on the subject, hut what the 
principle.-; of (onV.s Mold jciyiiic. I’opular 


opinion ia not tlio authorised interpreter of 
Hod’s law." 

“ Every child (Jan piay ; hut every child 
cannot sing.’* 

“ Jn.stiuction is necessary in both cases: 
the (lilfcrence ia only in dc^^TCO." 

“'I’here are some childi'en who have no 
ear for music, and hence cannot be taught to 
sing.” , 

“ 'J’hat docs not affeet the great majority, 
who can very readily he taught.” 

“ it dots not seem to mo to be a duty to 
teaeh our cbildrcn to sing.” 

“ You believe it to be the duty of every 
one to study the word of (lod?” 

“Delta inly.” 

“ Suppose one is unable to rc'xl.” 

“ U is hi.s duty to learn to read.” 

“I agree M'iili you; and, on the same 
piimiple, f would say it, i.s liis duly to learn 
to sing. One cannot’ study the word of God 
M-ithont Icaniing to lead: so he camiot 
sing the piraiH-s of God Milhout Icaniiiig to 
sing.” 

“1 confess I camiut answer }uur argu- 
ments.” 

“ I hope, tlien, ;ion M’ill yield to the force 
of them. J believe the bcuolit whieli w'ould 
lesult •(() our <‘liOdreu fiom ai customing 
tlu’jii In fri‘([uuiit expressions of grutitudi' 
and praise to be veiy gj I'at. A child who 
never jnake,s use of any expressions of 
gratitude to hi.s parents, becomes a vciy 
nngiatelnl child. There is a pcculitir con- 
iie.sion between llie cxpiessiou of gi-atitudo, 
and the awakening of the emotion in llic 
lieart. J ivilly believe that if we were as 
eaieful to t(«cli oni children to sing the 
inakc.s of God daily, as we aie to teach 
th('ni (o ])iay daily, there Mould soon be a 
wouilerful change in all our families.” 


SKETCHES OF NATURAL HISTORY. 


SliXGULAll AMKlliCAX HEEl^, 

AVe saw, the other day, tlmuigli the po- 
liteness of a gentleman n;.-iidiiig at ^medley, 
a curious species of the hi'e, iulrofciiccd fi’om 
Central -Ajuei’iea, and forming, we imagine, 
the only colony of tlicir race established in 
Europe. These little creatures were acci- 
dentally brought to England in a piece of 
logwood, from the Gulf of Honduras, and 
wi-re diseoveied, by their present ow'ucr, 
lying in an almost torpid state, among llio 
decaying bodies of llieii* kinsfolk and fellow- 
a citizens, who had been crushed, frozen, 
yolU drow'ned, and done to death in a thousand 
lordi^ ^y th« catiualties of their rough 


t rausportat ion. lleing noiuishcd by artificial 
heyt, 4 iiid hh od in a small pyramidical box, 
with glazed M'indows, the remnant of the 
race seem to have forgotten the pains of 
exile in the bustle of their active oecupation, 
and bid fair to survive the approaching 
severities of a northern 'winter. The dif- 
ference bctw'ecu these insects and the honey- 
making population of this country ia veiy 
great, and makes the former intcj-esting to 
the naturalist. In size they are extremely 
diminutive ; scarcely larger tliiui some species 
of black ant, and of nearly the same umfonn 
colour. Their style of w'orking is as peculiar 
to themBclves as their personal appeaiancc. 
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Instead of Luilding the con(‘ with the hoan- 
tifiil ivf'iilarity and precision nitaiiic<l by 
thoir kindred, whoso labours have been 
celebrated in v^'rae, familiar to the inihnt 
mind, th(*y raise pei-pendieularly from th« 
floor the hive an irregular but gniccful 
tree, like a coral-brgnch, and appear, as far 
as they have yet gone, to be engagt'd in 
dividijig this fabric into stories, and building 
around about it a circular tow<'r. 'fho 
wliolo of the cone, and also the lioney, ait) 
of a less agreeable colour ilian those with 
wliich wc are familiar, and bear a V(Ty 
stro*ig rcisemhlance, in this respect, to pre- 
served tamarinds ; m fact, the whole structure, 
and its swarming inhabitants, might easily 
ho mistaken, at first sight, for a few spoonsful 
of tliat conserve, invaded hy the most di- 
niinulLvu of domestic, flies. The taste of the 
honey partakes of a leiiiou flavour, and is 


less cloying than onr own. Of course, the 
inoriarcliical form of government prevails 
among the hccs of Honduras, although 
native's of a pint of the globe where 
rcpnblicunisni is iii the nscendarit, and 
revolutions are almost as anmi^ as tlie 
har\'est and vintage. Wn understand tho 
(Iiii'cn-bee is as largo as a wasp, hut we 
did not sec her; .she sat somewhere in 
sol ft ary grandeur wnthin the pi'notralia of 
the hive, and llie divinity whieh doth hedge 
royally, as lu'r protection from prying ('VOS. 
Perhaps the most engaging characteristic of 
herself and her s'ubji-ets remains to bo men- 
tioned : they have no stings. Whether it 
was that natiiri' had denied them Aveapous, 
or that, even iindiT a despotic govermnanl, a 
general disannanieni, liad hcou efleet^jd, wo 
liardly thought it lUHjessary to iiupuru. — 
M ester ( tunrtiinn . 



THE AUSTRALTAX DOG. , 

It has been remarked by onr zoological 
authorities, that in this specimen Ave liavc 
the dog in that condition in which lie may 
be supposed to approach mo.st nearly to a 
state of nature, as tho companion of a raeo 
of savages, among the loAvest in the scale 
of intellect that the world exhibits. Our 
common humanity must be humhlod, more- 
over, by the proof that animals of this genus 
seem not uiilrequcntly to outstrip, in their 
dcgi'cc of inteUcctual development, the bar- 
banon masters w’ho hold them in sulijection. 

The Anstroliaxi dog was observed by sonic 

VoL. VI. 


of lh<* earlier navigators who touched upon 
the eoast ofNew-lloUand; but tliey scaroely 
1 ( cognised it as belonging to the canine 
onler. In Size and proportions it resembled 
tlic common house-dog. Its legs ore strong ; 
its head tapers into a short pointed muxzle; 
its ears arc short, and generally directed 
forwards; and its tail is long and bushy. 
Its hair is of a deep fawn-colour in the upper 
parts; hut becomes gradually paler on the 
.'*id(;3. In strength, agility, and courage, it 
is remarkable. Gno of these dogs, conflued 
in the Ercneh menagerie, showed a dis- 
position to fly even upon tho leopards and 
bears. The N e w-llollaiid dog is, eloorly, not 
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nt his easfi in tho eocifty of eivllisprl num. from his want of confidence in those by 

Jiis wildness and fiTorily seem to result whom he is surrounded. 


BIOGRAPHY. 


MEMOTTl ()[^ 

MRS. CLEMENTINA IK ‘HERTS, 

OP HAN HAM, TvlNOSWOOD. 

Ifnii maiden name was Frampfon : she 
was horn Jit Kiiif'swocKl-liill, Noveiuher /ith, 
1788, of parents who feared Cod from their 
youth. Tliey wc’ie amon^? the early JSlelho- 
disla of Kiugsw'(»od ; w ell knowm, and highly 
respected for their strict int(!grify and en- 
lightened and stable ])iety. 'They liad a 
large fiunily. Ten of their eliihb'cn lived h) 
become settled in life. , I’lieir efforts to 
bring them np for (Jod w ere sincere and 
earnest, jndicions and effeelive. Mo.st of 
them were in early IRe brought to. tho Lord, 
and have lived to adorn their Christian 
profession. Mr. and Airs. Frampton con- 
tinued in the courts of the Lord’s Jion.se to 
a good old age ; being at the close of lif(‘, 
each of tliom, of consideiuhly above fifty 
years’ standing in the Alctliodist Society. 

Clementina and tw'o of her »Kst(‘i.s \vei*e 
awakoiiod by nieans of a teriific thumler- 
storiu. God then spoke with iiow'cr to their 
consciences, and show'cd them that they W'crc 
unprepared to meet Him. 'fhey had seen and 
partially h'lt tin* iniportainie of religion ; but, 
like too many others, they delayed to fiiltil tho 
gracious comimiiid, “Give me thine heart.” 
From this iiieiiKtrahle hour Cli’miaitma*and 
two of her sisters w ere all decided for heaven 
and for (Jod; and, yielding themselves unto 
the liord, they at once joined tlie Methodist 
Society. Her sisters soon found x>iO'dun ; 
and, “ha\ing obtained help of God,” they 
witnessed a good eonfessioy. Clementina, 
Avho had joined the elass of tlR* late resxieeted 
and useful Mrs. Stevens, remained several 
weeks in poignant ilistress. it w’a.s at the 
class-meet ing, while her friends were eiigageil 
in prayer for her, that the lia]jpy nionieiit 
of dcliveranuo came. The witness of her 
adoption w as very clear ; her joy was great ; 
her testimony scriptural, and almnbautly 
satisfactory to all. In short, she became 
“ a burning and shining light.” 

A remarkable in8t4inco of her" decision of 
oliaraeter in religious kiatters is w'orthy of 
marked attention, especially by the young. 
Piior to her conversion she was engaged to 
n young man, and would soon pobably liavc 
cntei-ed w'itli him into the marriage covenant. 
But now', being “ a new' creature in Clu-ist 
Jesu^” she saw that, as Ac did not possess 
ix'ligion, tnfA Aim she could not “ niairy in 
the Lord.” She look proper steps to break 
off the connexion ; beautifully exemplifying 
obedience to that Divine command,— “ Be 


0 not unequally yoked together with un- 
(‘1 levers ; eomc out from among them, and 
bo ye separate.” This laudable act, and 
her general (jvecllcncc of eliaraeter, soon 
marked her out as a suitable companion for 
another, more w'orthy of liiT I'steimi and 
uffi‘clion, to wdiom she was united in holy 
matrimony ; and long and happy w'as the 
union. Had a thonsainl other.s so “9'* 
kiiow'ledged God” in similar cireuinstaneo.s, 
how' .suiily would IL* hnxc “direeled their 
])at|^” to a happier domeslie eirelo than 
tha^vhieh they liavo founri ! 

Mrs. R«)h('rts became the mother of ten 
ohihlnm. She was happy ui this endearing 
relation of life. It is tria*, she suffered the 
pang of repeated iM'reavernont.s ; hut slie 
lived to si‘e nine of her ten children brought 
to God, and the other “not far from tho 
kingdom.” 'Diose who w'ent before hej* 
left a most satisfactory testimony that, they 
“ di(‘d in tlu' I .ord.” Some of them “ finished 
their conrsi‘ ” in the full triumph f)f faith 
and hoiie, and their “good names” are still 
as “lurcioiis ointment.” ’riierc is o'very 
reason to liope that they wdll at length form 
an unbroken family in lieaven. 

In her Christian profession, Afra. Roberts 
was imw'avering from the ^ay of her hax»py 
coima-sion to t)ie hour of her removal henei' 
by the inscnitable providence lliat called Iier 
home. lliil)lamahle, just, devom, kind, and 
spiritually-nnnded, she was a Christian in 
all relation.^ Id’ life. Her widow'iMi ami 
inoimiing husband, in w'hoso elass she met, 
testifies, that her expcri(*uce, while generaRu' 
not so marked by the joy of faith as tlial 
of some of God’s ehikh-i*n, w'as, on the two 
Sabbaths immediately prec eding lier death, 
unusually salisfactoiy and happy ; and more 
particularly so on the day before the 
accident oceniTcd by which lier earthly 
course wgs terminated. During the suc- 
cessive hours iof the follow'iiig day, lier 
inward happiness w'aa visible to aU about 
her, Fu an abiding and cheerful pleasantness 
W'liicli W'as stamped on her eoiintcnancc ; and 
wdiieh, it w'as remaiked, seemed to continue 
even after death. 

Respecting her lamented and mysterious 
removal, Mr. Roberts states : — “ About 
seven o’clock in the evening, she took the 
care of the shop ujum herself^ according to 
a prerious family an-angement, during thi* 
time that the usual public prayer-meeting 
W'as being hold in the kitchen. After the 
meeting had proceeded for about throe 
quarters of an hour, we were alarmed by a 
person informing us thdt Mrs. Roberts had 
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fallen over the wall in front of the piemiscs. 
On liftinp: her up, to orir uttm' afttonishnicnt 
and conftltrmtiimi, u e found she had ceased to 
hreaihe,^ What drew lier to the place 

* The house stands on a ronsiderablo elevation 
hy the road -side. The 'wall referred to, is fifteen or 
twenty feet from the front of the house, with its top 


from Mliich she, fell, is miknowii to ns ; hut 
the day will declare it. Wo could only say, 
‘ The Lord’s -will be done.’ ” 

B. Carvosso, 


nearly on a level with the threshold ft the door. 
The accident occurred Jaiiuory 2dth, lS-17. 


POETRY. 


A CIIMSTIAN AKTISAN AND Ills 

CIIAETIST I'ELLOW-WORKMEN. 

f'l’he following verses are from the pen of an 
unknown writer, .nul were sug^csJcd by a Clmriist 
publiention. Four words liave betMi alteicd, and 
one or two ver^es omitted, in ori.er to ud.'ipt the 
piece inure fully to our pages.] 

GoJ), my hrotlicr.*^, 'will not leave us : 

Still His lieavi n is o’er us bent ; 

His eonnnanrbm'nts arc not grievouo ; 

Ho His will, and he content. 

Only Truth and Love shall tiouiisli 
In the end, beloved mates ; 

Only (.’harity ean nourish 
Those whom Charity creates. 

Believe in God. 

You have woes hy forge and fuiuace. 

You have darkness, you have diead ; 

You might work in radiant harness, 
b'or }our God is over-licad. 

Hoes not night bring foiib Ibe moining.^ 
Hoes not darkness fjitbor light ? 

Even now w c have forewarning, 

Brotlievs, of the close of night. 

Believe in God. 

Many, many ai\- tbo shadowi^, 

Tliat the ^Ul^\n of truth re>euls ; 

Beautiful, on life's broad nu'Sdows, 

Is the light the Cliristiaii feels. 

Evil shall give place to goodness, 

A\’roiig be di.spossess’ti by right ; 

Out of old eliaotic nideness 
God evokes a world of light. 

Believe in God. 

Ye have often read the story 
Of the Savioiu’ of our I'aeo, — 

How the gloom outran the glory,' 

And the wrath outran tlie*gi aee ; 

How He trod the earth in sorrow, , 
Yet left bliss 'where’er He trod; 

How He died, yet on the morrow 
Sprang irom death to light and God. 

Believe in God. 

In Ills love and His endurance, 

In His manliness sublime, 

Labour shone with bright assurance 
Of a holier, happier time. 

Then, my hrotliers, love and labour, 

As the Saviour did before ; 

Jjeam to bless a needy neighbour, 

Even from a scanty store. 

Believe in God. 


Bui you tell me that I mock you 
AVith a measured, mincing n erse. 

0, my hrothera ! I could lock you 
In my heart while I rch(‘ai's(*. 

But yon tell mo that your imgnLsh 
And your dt'atli-toil drive you mad ; 
That you sec your children languish, 

Y^ouv beloved fines spirit-sad. 

Believe in God. 

And you say, — “In homestead (pticl, 
AVliero the rost's eliinh and eret'p, 
AA^liere tht* vine is running riot, 

And the hecs sing you to sleep. 

You ean give us eounsel gravest, 

A^ou can fancy and refine, 

Ami you think your lieart tJie binvost, 
And you call your creed divijie. » 
Believe in God. 

“ But if 3 ’^ou had bf)rne thf- hnrdi^n, 

And the heat of England’s day, 

Tb(*n your hoail, like ours, would Jmrden, 
You would not bclie\e and pray: 

If your soul, like ours, wore lioaiy 
With the grief of m.'iny yc'ars, 

You would never look for glor}", ^ 

Hope for life beyond the spheres, 

Kor trust in God." 

0, my hrothers ! this is grievous ! 

But I still J^dievc in God : 

Still I think lie will not leave ns, 

And I kneel and kiss the ri.d. 

Trust me, too, that not so hriglitl}' 

Hav(j life’s waters flo'w’d for me ; 
Sonow daily, soitow nightly, 

Gomes alike to me and thee. 

, Believe in God. 

1, too, have been hunger-bitten ; 

Much of sorrow and of sin. 

More than*cvcr could be w ritten, 

Hwelt this failing heart within. 

Broken health, and painj and trial, 

Loss of worldly gear, arc mine ; 

Yet on God’s ctenial dial, 

God’s eternal sunbeams shine. 

Believe in God. 

1 through doubt and darkness travel, 

' Through the agony and gloom, 

Hoping that I sliall unravel 
This strange wob beyond tho tomb. 
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MiSCELtANY or extracts And corr^spoKdeijce. 


0, my Ijrotlici's ! moii lieroic ! 

AVoilfors both with hand and brain ! 
’Tin th(j Chriritiiin, not tlie stnir, 

That best trhimphs over pgin. 

^ liclicve in God. 

0, my brothel’s ! love and labour, 
Coinjnor wron^by doing right : 

Truth ab)no must be your sabre, 

l/»ve alone your shic.ld in fight ; * 

Virtue yet shall eanrel viees : 

Look above, beloved mates ; 

Only (iod Himself suffices 

Those wlmm Ood alone creates. 

Iklieve in God. 


THE MEllCy-SEAT, 

nv THR nViV. Ul’OU stowvi.i.. 
T'hom every stormy wind that blows, 
b’rom every swidling of woes, 


There is a oalm, a sure reti’cot ; 

’Tls found beneath tlie lucrcy-scat. 

There is a place w’herc Jesus sheds 
The oil of gladness o'er our heads ; 

A place than all beside more sweet ; 

It is the blood-bought mercy-soot. 

There is a sc’eno'wherc spirits blend, 
Where friend holds fellowship Avith friend ; 
• 'Though sunder’d far, by faith they meet 
Around our common merey-scat. 

Aht whither cxnild we flee for aid, 

When Unnpted, desolate, dismay’d, 

Or how the hosts of hell defeat, 

Had suffering sainfa no meroy-soat ? 

There, there on eagle-wing to soar, 

And ftin. and sense w;cn\ all no more, 

And heaven comes down our souls to greet, 
And glory crowns tho mercy-soat. 


MISCELLANY OF EXTRACTS AND CORRESPONDENCE. 


Sn:iaoU« PIIILANTIlltoPl'. 

# 

'Tiikrk is a preteiKh^l philantlii<»pv» Avhose 
Syniputliies are Avluilly e\))onde<l U]>oii the 
vile, and ui*ver ui)on tlio virtuous ; upon the 
villain, more than upon his vietims. Its 
heart is tcTuhaer towards eriiue under 
retribution, than towards inno« eiiee muh'r 
outiuge. It is far more solicitous to screen 
a scoundrel P’orn his just desoi’ls, tliau tho 
innowiit from his niaclunations, or society 
fi-oni destruction. It is far more horrified* 
at^the pnnislmient Ikj siiflers, than at the 
sin winch brouglit it on lus ht ad It heiuls 
its efloi'ts not to reform tlu* e\il dota*, but to 
avert tin' con'^c»|iieiiei'a of his evil deed; 
striving less to turn him from the way of 
Iransgieshots than to inaHn* tJio way of 
transgressors less hnrd and tlioniy, ' and 
seeking not so much to removo sin, as ti> 
destroy the sting of sin. It cares little for 
men’.s righteousness, but evei'ything for th(‘ir 
comfort. Its words are all hon<*y and oil 
for tlu! criminal, but vinegar and oil of 
vitriol for rightt'ous law and rightcou€ lucii. 
For the most part, it ha.s no occasion to recog- 
nise any rule of holiness, nor any revelation 
from lu'aA'ori ; but i.s eonsich'ralily wiser and 
more eiilightencMl than the men who were 
moved by the Holy Ghost ilimself, — Vmlor, 


DEATH. 

One of the Fathei-s saith : “ That there 
is but this difibronec between the death of 
old and young men, — that old men go to 
death, and death i*omos to young men.” — 
Jiacon. 


HAPTY DAY^. 

Pinv of iLS keep r(*cord of happy days. 
^ How many luipyiy days,” writes an Amori- 
enn author, “pass unimliced in tho table 
of life's chronology; unrc'corded either in 
tho book of memory or the scanty annals 
of our thanksgiving ! How many happy 
iiioiilhs arc swept away beneath tiio silent 
wing of time, and leave n'or name nor record 
in our hearts ! Swisit moments of quirjtnoss 
and affection ! Glad hours of hope and joy ! 
Hays, yea, many dtiys, begun and ended in 
lu'iiUli ami Imiqiincss.” think so much 

of one or two crosses, and foi’gct a hundred 
blchsing.s. In tho hour of alflictioii wo 
o\ilaiin, “ Goilbo moi-ciful I” but wo seldom 
say, “ God bo praised !” Wo reckon up the 
rain-drops, and forget to notice the sun- 
beams. We keep a record of storms and 
tempr'sts, and omit to mention the many 
ealm, fair days between. In domestic life, 
wh<-n the tone of love and peace goes through 
the house likp a key-note, its melody falls 
unai kuowh’dgod on our liearis ; but let the 
sligbte.st di.seord arise, and Jiow canicstlj', 
liow praym fully, wrr seek to liaA^c tho broken 
hiUTOony restored ! Wo remember to call upon 
our God and Saviour in tho day of trouble ; 
but we forget to thiuik Him for happy days. 
As Bishop Bull says, Wc write our mercies 
in tlic dust ; but our afflictions are engraven 
on marble.” 

There arc days in every one's life — al- 
though they may be few and far between — 
when tlie sky is all blue ; w'hcn tho ground 
seems to spring beneath ouf tread ; and u 
gloiy' and a brightness rest upon common 
objoets ; **-whciL all nature,” as the Bov* 
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James Hamilton says, ‘‘appears to bo ainpfing 
the 148th Psalm.' ' These are hapi>y days. 
A litth; thing will make us happy some- 
times ; such as good news, a kind word, the 
mcctiug of old friends, or the presence of 
those we love. “ I have been, at different 
times, so happy,” writes a late poc^ “ as not 
to know what weather it was. In my joy, 
I have forgotten evcijd;hiiig.” He forgot, 
as we are so apt to do, the Author of all 
happiTUJsa. Caroline Fry, Avriting on a 
similar occasion, but in a diffevemt spirit, 
8ay%, “ I am doing nothing but enjoying 
myself and giving thanks.” Thanksgiving 
is, or should be, the natural accompaniment 
of happiness. 

Wo used, at one time, to visit and read to 
a poor wi^ow, wliose only son was snj)pose<l 
to have been lost at S(’a. lie quitted her, 
as he thought for a few months, jn’oinising 
that it should be his last voyagf' ; hut a 
long, long time passed away witiiout bring- 
ing any tidings of him, or the ship in wliidi 
ho had sailed. It was a sad trial to tlie 
bereaved mother ; those only know how sad 
who have suffered under a similar affliction. 
Sli(^ could have borne 1o have simui liiin laid 
in the quit't grav(', and said meelJy, “ Cod’s 
will be done;” hut the m)*.stery of his dis- 
appearance, the faint hope of his i(‘tnni, 
unst'ttlcd and harassed her ccuUinually. 
Sometimes when ue have been talking or 
reading togetlic'r, slu^ would hccoinc pale 
and silent all of a sudden at the sound of a 
strange! footstep. Tn the dark winter nights 
she was always fancying that sh(‘ heard 
some one knocking or calling without, and 
woeild leave her warm b('d at all hours, to 
unfasten the door, and listen for that voice 
wliic.h no one hut herself ever expected te) 
hear again on eai-tli. How sorrowful was 
the conditional prayer of that poor hnic 
woman, the vague suppliealiori, “ If yet luj 
liveth !” Hut Cod heard and an.swcTed it, 
neverthch'ss. 

News came at length, that the long- 
missing voss(!l had been seen and spoken 
with ; glad new's, whicdi wo kept. t<» our.s('lve.s 
for a time, lest it should tuim out U) he only 
anothm* of those vague runiours which had 
served to keep the widow'’s mind in a state 
of continual um'est, and which weic fast 
wearing away her feeble frai/le. A few day.s 
afterwards it was authenticated, heyopd all 
doubt, by the arrival of one wlio was tlie 
bearer of a few hasty and half-illegible lines, 
addressed to liia mother by him whom wo 
had so long numbered among the dead, 
announcing his speedy rctuVn. I shoH never 
forget the poor mother's joy. I have never 
forgotten her first words, or tho lesson which 
they contained. 

“ 0 ! happy, happy day !” exclaimed she, 
with clasped hands and tearful eyes. “,My 
blessed Saviom* ! O, happy day ! My heail 
is so full ! I want you to hedp me to thank 
God, my Saviour ! 0, happy day !” 

I am ^uitc sure that nothing enhances 


our pleasures half so much as being able to 
see the band of God in them, and receiving 
them as the gift of our re('oiieiled Father, 
through Jesus Christ. Hcdigioii hleiuls 
together the beauty of earthly and^piritiwl 
things. Those! who sit long in the sunshine 
arc apt to he dazzled with its sphaidonr, so 
that they cannot readily lift up their lytH* } 
aniktherefore it is that night and shadOw'S 
nr(‘ often found to be good for us. 'IVhen 
we arii most happy, wo glance around, and 
all seems bright ; but ab ! bow miu'b bvigbtev 
would it setnn if u e first looked up I 'I'lieu, 
as though gazing through a golden-tinted 
glass, a glory rests upon all ! 

AFe have alluded to a few of those (hings 
which make us happy ; such a.s good neu .s, 
a kind woid, tho mi'cliiig of old friends, tho 
presiau c' of those wo low' . and are tliey not 
all Cod’s gifts Ho inaketh cvi'rylhing 
work logi'tlu'r for our g(M)d. He i>utteth it 
int«> the heaits of tAhers to love- and ho kiial 
to us. He easleth (»nr lot in j)le!is:iMl jdaces 
aiiiiil fiiends and kindred. J>ear reader, 
Inn'o you never woki! np in tho morning, 
with tlie sun shining into ymir ehaniher, and 
fell ghul and Inqipy, >ou knew not why 
Th(‘ sw'ei't slec'p that refreshed you, tlu: 
blight .sunlight, the healthful feeling, wero 
all Cod’s eoinnianding u.s to ho 

thankful. Ilavo )ou uevi'v laid it in your 
])owiT to do good to olheis^ to sjieak 
kindly to tlie atilief<‘d.> or make some littlo 
.sacrifice, out of love to Christ ? The day in 
which you luivi! hei'n able to do thi.s will 
have lu'cn a happy day ; hut, you must thank 
(ilo»l for it. AVe cannot of ourselves even think 
a good thought, and much less can W(! do a 
good do'cd. To Him be all the glory. I .et u.s 
exclaim, iu the language of Jlavid, “ AVHio 
am I, and what is my people, that we should 
1m* able to oifei* s«) willingly after this sort > 
fur alllhings conn* of Thee, and of Thine own 
havi! v/e given Thee.” (I (Jhron. xxix. 1 1.) 

Ev<‘ry heart, it has been saicl, has it.s 
secret sorrow', tVliieh the worhl knows md. 
of. A lute author touehingly demand.s, 
“Show me a lieart without its hidden 
w'ound. ” It may he so ; hut wa* still 
maintain, with a cheerful faith, that it hfis 
also its seert't happiness and its hidden joy. 
AlTe arc told in the Sciiptures, that “the 
heart* know(;lh his own hittcrneB.s ; and a 
stranger doth not intenmiddle with his joy.” 
AA’^Jiat a swi'ct employment it would ho to 
keej) a I'ojistaiit record of happy day.s, a 
journal of tlianksgiving ! Jf wc waro only 
us ready to praise as wx* arc to murmur ; ns 
watchful for blessings as we are for trials ; 
as eager to set up our Fibenezers as wo are 
to pour out our complaints ; how soon would 
such a journal he filled ! 

The most sorrow'ftd have their happy days. 
Witli deep affliction Cod giveth strong con- 
solation ; so lIia<.''w'o-"may walk softly, and 
yet not .sadly. The season of tiiol serves to 
endear the friendship which clings to us all 
the closer in tho lioiir of need. 1'lic barriei fi 
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of reserve arc 'broken doAvn, aiul fond hearts 
reveal their lonj;-hiddeii s^^Ilp^ltlly and atfee- 
tion ; so tliat oftentimos we smile amidst our 
weeping, *‘and kiss,” as Flavel says, “that 
fion'ow at parting wliich w(! met witli ft'ar and 
trcmblhtj^ exclaiming, with the tears still 
nndried upon our checks, “After all, this has 
been a happy day !” 

IIa])py days resemble white stones erected 
here ami there in our joiiriuy through life, 
'riioy are like tlio wells in tlie desert ; and it 
is sweet to sit h(*side them and rest. They 
arc flowers by tlui waysiile ; stai*s in the 
jiiglit ; pltjasaiit ri'eolleetions ; joyful anni- 
versane.s ; occasions for det'p Ibankfuliiess ; 
sweet food for nuunoru'S ; and tlnunes of 
deliglitful conversation ! We sit and talk of 
them by the blazing beai'lh, or as we wander 
tog(‘tber in llie summer twilight, wliis])(‘i*ing 
gently one to :im>ther, “ 13o you Vr'iueniber r ’* 
Wo tliiuk of lluim wlieii we sit alone. Some 
weep, c.xclaiming, “Alas for those happy 
days! Will tliey mwer come agjiin?’’ Let 
us rather thank (bul for tliem. Let us 
say, in the heautiful language of 8cri])ture, 
“ifless the Tiord, O my soul, and forget not 
all Ills Ix'netits.** “IJlessing, and glory, and 
wisdom, and thanksgiving, and lionpnr, au<l 
power, and might, In* niito our Ood foi ever 
ajid c*vev. Anieu.” — /7.v/A//\ 


I )iu: N KLNXE«S riCT LTKEi). 
'rjiJ'.uK is no heav(‘n-implanted ntfeetion 
which this vic;o of (Iriiiikenness does not 
blight. Travellers tell us of an upjis-troc 
that kills all In'ueatli its shade. It is now 
jirovod tliat God never made sueh a tree. 
Jhit man has. Il g]-ows in Uiitaiu. It 
jh)urislu>.s in the viee of drunkenness. Wc 
have seen every flo^\<•r that a<lorn.s the ruins 
of onr naliiro \\ithcr and die beneath its 
(h'adly influence. Working more Avoiuleilul 
changes than any to he found in the Meta- 
morphoses of Ovid, it hasli.ipsfoimed man’s 
very iialuiv, and turned pal'-nls, hrotlu'vs, 
sistei-fi, ehikheii, into inonsti i , of cruelty 
and erinie. Tlie eoiitinm d druiikaid is one 
vlioi’i kiuduess cannot win, nor pify move, 
nor ('Veil grim death himself appal. AVliat 
think } ou of a sou lying drunk ou the floor 
in the same room Avliere the parent whose 
licart he had broken lies dead in the eftffin ? 
That youth lying there, once the most loving 
hoy for whom a pious father ever puiyed; 
and now, when others enter the so*-emn apart- 
ment, —homhle association !— the drunk uud 
the dead arc found there alone! Wliai 
havoc it works on the parental heart ! Go 
with me down this dismal close, and ascend 
the old stair of a house, where, as you .sec 
by the magnificent balustrade, the rich 
ornamouts of the ceiling, anti that noble 
chimney-piece of marble, within w'liieh 
slumber some wretched embers, rank and 
affluence were wont to dwoU. This great 
room sounds di'cav and empty to our tread, 


and smells — ^liow foul it smells! — of fever 
and death. A wretched bed is there, almost 
the only furniture ; and what an object lies 
on it, in life’s last painfiil struggle ! Wo 
have walked many an hospital, but never 
stood over a more humbling sight. AVc saw 
a woman^exhunicd after the body had lain 
six weeks in the grave ; hut neither Avhen 
wc raised the soih^d faec-eloth from her 
fcatun‘8, nor when wc stood at her feet, 
when slic nodded her head to us as every 
blow of the hammer fell on the chisel 
with which th(*y opened her skull, did the 
dead appear so t(*n*il)le as the living in^his 
chamber. I) 3 nng of most malignant small- 
pox, and tossing about its skeleton arms in 
the throes of dissolution, a child lay on the 
}»ed before* us, with ils face one swollen, 
horrid, hideous speetaele, which* had oh- 
literat(‘d the fi'atures of hnmiinit}'. It was 
enough to melt a heart of stone; or, as 
Ilobert TIull said of 'York Cathedral, it was 
a sight to sober a liacehanalian ! And surely 
the readi'T will sym])alhise with onr deep 
deteshition of this aec*ursed vice, wlien ho 
knows that with sueh a s]>ectaele to gaze 
on, to wet'p ov(‘r, with sueh a sight to 
wiing their lu'nits, the fatlu’r and luotiicr 
.stoo(i by, and, ])i( tending that th“ doctor h:nl 
ordered it for tin* child, id /hr inourjf 

to buy H'hislt/ ! liike the gn^ts on a moun- 
tain lake, one pajssiou soni<‘times r.ipidl)’’ 
succeeds another. Our pity changed into 
indignation; and when wc turned round on 
them wltli tlu* charge of fals(*lu)od, the father 
arknowlodgi'd it to he a He. Not so the 
niotlicr; for altliougli the hear will die iu 
battle for h(‘r Avln-lps, and impale her shaggj' 
hr(‘a.')L on the liuutsniau’s spear, she, the 
molher, the inlmman monster, stood as Ijaid 
as iron. Di'^case had not wrought sueh 
havoc on the j)oor sutferer’s face as diuiik- 
cnue.ss liml on the motlier’s heart ; and it 
was a positive I’clief to tura from her to it : 
the x^hysinal Avas less revolting than the 
moral corruption. Look Loav tliis lion id vice 
rends asundi'v the ties with whi(jh God 
hinds those who have lain on the same 
mother’s bosom, and been rocked in the 
family eradh*. Lc't the reader accompany 
us to a rt'speetahle part of this city ; and, 
supposing us tt) ho now standing by the 
door, let us inform him that tin* house is 
inhabited by two sisters, one of Avliom is tlie 
Avido\t of a gentleman who belonged to a 
most respectable profession. Having gone 
to visit the nnmanied sister, wo were en- 
gaged in reading to her a portion of God’s 
Avord, Avhcii the widoAv entered the room ; 
and although our eye, as it glanced from 
the hoolc, caught something strange in her 
hearing, we siLSpcxited nothing till we knelt 
in prayer, AV'hcii the wild muttering at our 
side convinced us that drunkenness AA^as 
there, profaning tlio prescnco of God. 
Abruptly breaking o^ wc hurried from tho 
apartment ; and, haAing left the widow in the 
room, AA'c took an opportunity of expressing 
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our pain, and soitow to tlio sister, wrho had 
followed us to the door. There, flushing with 
shame, and trembling with agitation, the 
hitter toara streaming down her fac(5, slic 
briefly told us her melancholy story. “How 
kind my sislor used to be ! but now she is a 
drunkard, and”— wringing her hands — “ I 
am wretched.” When half way down stairs, 
we heard screams sounding as if they came 
from the house which we had left; we 
stopped, and, as wo listened, they beeanfe 
loiidci’ and louder, and more disticssing. 

hurriedly rctraecd our steps ; and, being 
forttiuaic enough to find the outer door open, 
wtj suddenly entered the room from w'hicli 
the cries came. We can never forget the 
spectacle : it i.s calotyped in our mind, and 
is as fresh as if it had been seen but yester- 
day. Tlio widow lady .stood in tlie middle 
of the floor ; her cap, which had fallen off in 
the struggle, lay on the carpet; her long, 
gi’oy hairs wei’c streaming over her sliouldtu’s ; 
and her cyos wore shooting fire. She was 
the very picture of a demon. With one 
hand she grasped her sister by tlie thnuat, 
and witJi the other was heating her on the 
head with a large ]v<'v, w'liilo the blood 
streamed over her face and dn'ss. — JJr, 
Thoium Gulhric. 


THE DRUNK AIID’S WILL. 

“1 , beginning to be enfeebled in 

body, and fearing I may soon be palsied in 
mind, and havirrg cnlcied \ipon that course 
of intemperance from ’which 1 have not 
resolution to flee, do injiko and publish this 
my last will and testament : — 

“ Having hc'oii made in the image of my 
Creator, capable of rational enjoy iiumt, of 
imparting happiin'ss to others* and of pio- 
inoting the gloiy of God, I know my ae- 
countability ; yi't such is my fondness for 
sensual gratification, and my utter indispo- 
sitioTi to resist temptation, tliat I give myself 
entirely to intemperanee and its associate 
vic(‘a, .and make the following bequests: — My 
property I give to he disHi])ated, knowing it 
'will soon fall into the hands of tlio.se who 
fuiTiish me with ardent spirit .s. My repu- 
tation, already tottering on a sandy founda- 
tion, J give to dt sti’uction. *!'() iny beloved 
wife, who has cheered me thus far through 
life, I give shsune, poverty, soitow, and a 
broken heart. 'I’o each of my cliildi'cn, 1 
bequeath my example, and the inlieritanco 
of the shame of their father’s character. 
Finally, I give my body tif disease, miserj', 
and early dissolution ; and my soul, that can 
never die, to the disposal of that God whose 
commands I have broken, and yy]\o ho.s 
warned me by His word that no drunkard 
shall inherit the kingdom of heaven.” 

Drunkard^ this is your xvilL 


ON IJSTENING TO EVIL REPORTS. 

The longer I live, the more I feel the im- 
portance of adluTing to the rules which I 
have laid for myself in relation to 

such m.alters, 1. To hear as little a% possible 
of what is to the picjudice of other.s. 2. To 
believe nothing of the kind till I am abso- 
lutely forced to it. 3. Never to drink into 
spirit of one who circnl.ites an ill report. 
4. Always to moderate, as far a.s I can, 
the uukiialuoss whii'h i.s e-\prossod towards 
otlici'S. 5. Always to helicM' that, if the 
other siilo wore heard, a very different 
account would be givi'u of the inattiT. I 
consider love as wealth; iuid as 1 would 
resist a man who should come to rob iny 
house, so would I a nuui who would weaken 
my regard f«)r any h iiman heiiig. I consi»ler, 
too, that persouh aie i;ast into dilfeient 
moulds ; and that to ask myself, W'^hal should 
J do in that person’s situation ? is not a just 
mode of judging. ,I must not evport a man 
tliat is naturally cold and reservj'd, to act as 
one' that is naturally warm and afleetionate ; 
and I think it a great evil, that peojdo do 
not make more allowances for (‘ach o1h(*r in 
this particular. 1 think religious people are 
too litlU‘ attentive to these coiisideration.s ; 
and that it is not in referenee to the imgodly 
world only that that jnissago is true, “JIo 
that dejiailhlli fnnn evil maketh himself 
a ])r<‘y ;” hut even in referenee to ])r()- 
fi's.sors also, amongst whom tluTc is a 
.sid proiieness to lisb'ii to evil report.s, 
and to believe the representations they 
hear, without giving the injured person any 
opportimily of rectifying th(*ir views, and 
delbnding his own character. The more 
prominent any man's character is, the more 
likely be is to suftbr in this way; tbero 
being in Ibe heart of oveiy man, unles.s 
greatly subiliHul by grace, a phawnre in 
hearing anylbiiig wliich may sink others to 
his level, or lower them in tho estimation of 
llie world. AVe seem to ourselves elevatcil, 
ill proportion a.yflh(Ts are depre.ssed. Under 
such circiimHlances I derive consolation from 
the following retli'ctions: — 1. My enemy, 
wliatever evil he sajs of ni(‘, does not reduce 
me so low a.s lie would if he knew all ron- 
em-iiiiig 1110 that God knows. 2. Jii drawing 
th(‘ balance, as between debtor and creditor, 
I lind that if I have hecTi robbed of pence, 
lliero*are pounds and talents plaw-d to my 
account, to which I have no just title. 3. If 
man has his “clay,” God will have Ili.s. fc)eo 
1 Cor. iv. If* — Simeon. 


THE WAY I’O DISCOVER TRUTH. 

While I briskly read what other men 
said in their controvorhies, my mind was so 
Ijieposscssed witli their notions, that I could 
not pos.sibly .see tlie truth in its own native 
and naked evidence; and when I entered 
into public disputatious, though I was U’uly 
willing to know the tiuth, my mind was bo 
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forestalled with borrowed notions, that I 
chiefly studied how to make good the 
opinions which I had received, and i-an 
further from the truth: yea, when I read 
the tru^ I did not consider and under- 
stand it; and when I heard it from them 
whom 1 opposed in wrangling disimtatioris, 
or read it in books of coiitioreisy, I dis- 


covered it least of all : till, at last, being in 
my sickness east far from home, where I 
had no hook hut my Bible, I sot myself to 
study thr' tnilh from thence ; and so, by the 
blessing of (rod, discovered more in one 
w'oek than I liad done before in scvciitcon 
years’ reading, hearing, and wrangling.-— 


PAPERS ON BOTANY. 



THE AVVLK 

“Ann the cultivated varieties of apjde,” 
says Vrofessor Balfour, “are derived hy 
grafting from the native s])oei(w, ^pynm 
malm; while pears have their f)rigm in 
pyrus comnmnis” Of this iiiiy)ortant fniit, 
the cmb-api)le of the hedg(>s is tJio original ; 
formerly much valued for its ahundnut 
vorjnice-, hut now d'preciated by the use of 
milder aehls. 'J’he npph' has a pi-enliar 
tendency to change; the blossoms of its 
difhireni kinds often fertilising each other, 
even wliero iiiodorn methods of securing that 
result are not applied. In tho catalogue of 
the llortioultural Society, fourteen hundred 
varieties aro doseribed ; and it is supposed that 
this is not more than half tho number known. 
Tho BOQSon proper for planting is as soon as 
the loaves bogin-to chop, 


Ai)i)lcs are not good in ralest ino ; and 
many biblical scholars think the cifrmi 
intended in st'veral texts of thci Old Tc'sta- 
nieut, which, •ace.ording to our venerable 
translators, mentimi the apple*. 'Fhc citron- 
tree *is highly ajipi'opriale ; being fragi-ant 
and exceeilingly beautiful, whether in tloAver 
or fruit. Yet the api)l(* was cultivated both 
east and w'i\st of the lh»ly Land ; and it is 
udniitli'd that iMlourished on Lchauoii. 

From the a)>plieation of tho wordji^owww* to 
fruitin general, the Latin Christians and others 
have believed the apple to he the forbidden 
fmit ; wliUe sonuj of the Easterns give this 
sad pre-eminence to the flg, and some to the 
grape. Certain Mahommedans have iuidined 
to think it was an car of corn ! All thesi*, 
it is necHllcss to add, aro vain and profitless 
spoculutions. Leaving this dream-land, w'e 
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may ohson'c tliat a temperate cUinate^cll 
suits this useful fruit. England lias bestowed 
it on the New World, where it has become 
highly \8dviablc. It has so possessed the 


POP 


UIBLE-BUllNTNG. 

[lx August last, the Synod of “ The Union 
of ^tho Evangelical Cliurelios of Franco " 
assembled in St. Foy, an ancient town 
Bituat('d in the Departmcjit of tin* Giroinle. 
At tliat Synod, Dr. Lindsay, of Glasgow, 
attended as a deputy from the United 
rresbyterian Church; and in an account of 
his visit which In* lias ])ublishe<l, he records 
the following strihiiig iiieuUnl.] 

f)x tTie evening of Friday, August 30(h, 
a young man in'eaeJusl, who was to be 
ordaineil in tlio hdlow'ing week. 'I’li(‘ chureb 
Avas densely iilled Avitli a most attentive 
audienee. Outside, too, there w'as a numer- 
ous attendauei', hut of ])ajties who were 
actuated hy a totally dilferent spirit. Their 
object seennsl to be, to give all tlioanuoyaiieo 
they possibly eould, ami to excite the ap- 
pri'liensions of the wor.sliippers. There was 
nmcli talking, and shouting, and laughter; 
ami, tni one oecusion, the noise w'as so great, 
that the worshii) was suspended for a few 
niiinites. The I'ongregatiou within, how- 
evei’, maintained the most perfect order 
ami eomposure, w'itli the exception of a few 
individuals near the door, who belonged to 
the party without; and tho services W'ero 
brought to a rc'gular elohc at tho proper, 
time. It was wdth some didiculty the 
congregation eould letin-, ^oii account of 
the pressure of Uio crowd without ; and 
liands w’erc laid upon Ctiunt A. de Gasparin, 
when he attemiited to remonstralc W'ith 
them, hut no actual damage was su.'>tairu'd 
by any individual. There w’erc erics of 
“ A hlci^ a hlei” (a cant expression, meaning, 
“ To the river, to the river,”) hut no harm 
W’as done to any one. After the dismih.sioii 
of the church, a Bible, belonging to one of 
the members, was taken away, and, in a 
public pai-t of tho town, iiommittod to the 
flames in the midst of a furious erow’d, w’ho 
exulted in its de-st ruction, and threat cued 
tho JIeim(]uei.s w’ith a similar fate .some 
day.* It W'as a iiielanclndy scene. I*oor, 
misguided creatiuvs! What a brutalising 
system is Popery ! What an enemy to 
everything like religious liberty ! But tlie 
most w'ondcrful part of this story remains 
to be told. A fragment of tho burnt Bible 
escaped, by something like special provi- 
dence. On tho following moniing, wdicn 
one of tho members of the church visitc<I 

* Ilcnriquet is the name of the Minister of the 
church where wc met. 


Chilian soil, indeed, that the great river in 
the province of Cmieeption rolls millions of 
apples down to the a cry sea-bcaeh cvci y 
autumn. 


ERY. 


the fatal spot with a sorrowful heart, he 
found among the aslu's a small hit of a 
leaf, somewhat larger than halt-a-evown, 
burnt all round tlio edges, but legible in 
the centre. And the verses upon both sides 
of this fragmi-nt w’ore most remarkable. It 
W'as impossible to read them without being 
struck with asfonishniciit. They W’ere .so 
suitable to .the ciremiistiniees, that they 
seemed like a response fiom God Himself, — 
on the oiu! hand deuoumang the folly and 
the W'ickedness of burning the holy lierip- 
tnres; and, on ilii' other, encouraging the 
members of the L'nion to be steiuHast in 
the hour of trial. On one side of the leaf 
were two verses of the liist chapter of the 
L^tof Peter ; nanndy, 22 and 2;{ —“Seeing 
yo hawe purified your souls in ube> mg the 
Irutli through the Spirit niilo unfeigned 
love of th(‘ brethren, see that ye love one 
another w fill a pure lic'art f('l•^ently being 
bom again, not of eoinijitible seed, but of 
iiieomiptible, by tlie wind of (iod, w’bieli 
liveth and abidetli for e\ei.” Was not this 
like a voice out of the veiy lire deehivingbow' 
vain it w'as to altem])l thedestiiution of the 
wold of God ? You may bin n tlio Bible ; but 
ten thousand tires cannot queneh its voice. 
“ it liveth and ahideth for over.” On the other 
side, W'ero two veisi'S and a half of the 
second eluiptcr of the 1st of Peter ; namely, 
11), 20, HJid part of 21 : — “ J'\)r this is tbaiik- 
W'urthy, if a man for conscieiieu tow aid God 
endure grief, sulfering wrongfully. Kor 
W’hat glory is it, if, when yv he buffet ef I 
for your liin^s, yi* sliall take it i>a1ieiitly 
hut if, w'beii ye do well, ami snlfi'i* for it, 
ye take it jiatieutly'', this is acceptable with 
God. For even liereimto were ye called.” 
Was not this, too, like a voice from lieavcn, 
oiieouraging the Synod to he faithful and 
steiulfiu>t under all tho reproaches and 
ealumnies to wliich they w’ore exposed ? 
This remarkable fragment of the bun it 
Bible w as given to ISl. Monod, the Presiileiil, ; 
W’bo got it framed betw'een tw'o pui^i s of 
glu.ss, aiM read it publicly in the chiircl! 
on Saturday, w'hen it produceil a vciy di e]) 
flcusation. It W'as filt to be a message of 
comfort and encouragement from on high. 
Fervent prayer wms at the same time oiiered 
up to God in behalf of the misguided men 
W'ho had commiltud the holy Scriptures to 
tho flames ; and blessings were invoked upon 
theii* heads, in room of tho cur.sc.s wliich 
they had denounced upon tho Synod and 
its adhereiils. 
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A rOPISII EPITAPH. 

The i‘pitji])U is inswibod upon 

a monunK’nl in (me nt tlK* I*opisU cliapcls in 
tlic city of Cork, nrid illustiatcs the daring 
impiety ^)f making llie Creator debtor to 
Ilia erermire. lint this is iiiacparuble from 
the doetrine of human merit. 

“I.Jl.8. — 8iu:lTd to tlie immioiy of the 


beuM’olent Edwnvd Molloy, the friend of 
hunSnity, and the father of the' f>oor. He 
employed tlie wealth of tins world only 
to seeiiro the riehes of the next ; and, leaving 
a balanee of merit on tin* hook of life, lio 
inadi' }i(‘aven dehlor to liis Jiicrey. He die(l, 
OMober 17th, ISIS, a-fsl ninety. ll.l.P.” 
— Af '•flarin' s “ Profosiant.” 


ANECDOTES. 


Dll. CIIAriMKUS’S TIORSH. 

It is in tlm oidinaiy oeeiirrenc(‘S of life*, 
no h*ss than upon great oeeaslcms, tliat 
we often jneet with sinking •suid inslnic- 
live iiidiealions of fix(‘d luilnts, and we'll- 
inarked pieuliarities of mind. In this 
resp(*et, the folh)^^ing •ineidtait in Br. 
Cliidmers’s life is not without inCjrest. 
In liis diary avo m(*et, on one occasion, with 
the following entry : — 

“Ajuil 14th. — Started before* eight. Keaid 
a ehai»tei' of Cieelc. l.e ft Kilmany on h«)r'ee- 
bfiek ibr Kirkald). AVas annoyed ntlh the* 
peT\iliarili('s of my liorsej on the* road, and 
gave ^^ayto an old Jial)it of ve'ljeiiienee on 
tin* subject. Tills must he eaiefully guaidesl 
again^d.” 

1’he eireiimslaiu'e* i.s e.\]daitied by his 
biographer in a note as follows — “ Wliai 
nu)st provedeed him wLtli his horse, was the 
fretineuey with whieli it lliiew' him At 
first. In* was much int ('rest eel by noticing 
the* relative le'ugtli e»f the iiilei viils be tween 
eaeb fall. Taking the a^eTage lengtli, and 
ealenlating how far a elo/.en falls wamld 
eany liim, he Tese)lv(*el to keep tliej horse* till 
the twelfth fall was ae eemiplislied. Kx- 
Ireniely fond of sneli numerieal aelnistnunits, 
lie w.is most faillileil in oh*4erviiig tlimn. In 
this instance, however, tin* tenth fall W’as 
so had a one, iliat his resoinl^n guve'wa^g 
and he told Ids seri.mt to take the* hense to 
theiii'.vt inarkeCaiiflsell liini fortliwith. ‘Hut, 
renieinhe*!’,’ he* said, ‘you must (■oiic(*al none* of 
its faults ’ and, going tliremgii the fmmidahh* 
enumeration, lu* e-loaed l>y bidding liim he 
sure to tell tliat it had tern limes thniwu its 
lider. ‘ Hut who,’ oxelaimed the other, ‘^vill 
ever think of Imyiug the* hoi-se*, if 1 tell all 
that heforclumd ?' ‘ 1 eaumit lielp that,’ saitl 
^1 r. ( 'halmers ; ‘F will have* no deception 
practised; and if iiobodj" will hny the horse, 
you must jmt bring him back again.' The 
sale was not aflcmpted, or, if it. wnis, no 
jmrebasei* offered. The* liorse was finally 
tran'tferve'd to bis neighbour, ISFr. Thomson, 
of Halmerino, in exchange fur one of Haxler's 
wmrk.s. it s(‘iw ed its new master quietly and 
faithfully for many a year ; and, no vicious 
ilispositiou over show ing itself, it W'as plau- 
sibly conieetured that, in tlic first instance, 
Iho peculiarities were not so much in the 


liorsc, as in the .‘singularly restless and 
energetic hoi.^einanship of its rid(*i.” — Life 
of hr. (imlnutH. 

BC Yf)U Hl'llJEVE THE lUP>iE TO 
Hl^ Till*: AYOUB Ob' (JOI).? 

A rr.w years since*, an Hnglisli .slii]) 
touched at one of tliose ishiiids of the* South 
Seas in which Ohrislianiiy has hcen iiitvo- 
duced and estahli.shed. ft wars eonirnaiided 
1)V a genth*nian cotiiieeted willi a nohle 
f.imily. Sinne* olfiee’vs ;md otlu'vs of thi* crewv 
allirmed that in tlu'ir opinion the lulti^e'! 
■were ine're* parrots, and only repeate'd Avliat 
lliei Mission.ii ich taught them. ()tli(‘rs said, 
tliis was impeessihle*. At lengtli itwais pio- 
1 MH(*(I, that 1s*:i or tw’edve naliie'.s .sliouhl he 
(oMeeted : and that, iln ough llu* medium ol' 
an interpre*(er, vSucli (Jue^tions should he jmt 
to them as might snggi'.^t themsi*lves to any 
one pre*si*nl. The following questions w'ore 
lln*n aske*!!: — 

“Bo vm believe' tin! Hible* to be the word 
.of tiod -” Tliey wi'iN! starth'd; tbey never 
entertaiue*d a singhj doubt up«)n the* suhjeet ; 
but, alter a me«nent',s ])aiise, one answered, 
“Host certainly w-e do.” It >Nas ask(*d, 
‘‘ W liy elo you believe it? C.m ^ou give 
any r(*ason for lu-lieving tin* Hihle io lie the 
•word of tlodr” Jle* replied, “Why, look 
at the pow'cr w'illi Avliieli it was atteiideil, in 
tlie utter oAe*rthro\v of all tliat w'e* have hoen 
udelietcd to from time immemorial. Wliat 
else <*oulel have deniolisluMl tliat system of 
idohitiy which had so long prevailed niiiong.st 
us ^ No liiiinan a^rgiinieiit (*ould have induced 
ii.s to abandon Unit false system.” Tlie same 
(jnesti^n being jmt to aiiothe*!*, he rejdiod, 
“ I b(*lievo the Hibh* to he* the word of God 
on uecouut of tile pun* syst(*m of religion 
w'hieh it contains. We had a svstem of 
religion before*; but look how dark and 
black a system that was, compared with the 
bright system of salvation revealed in the 
Avord ot God ! Here w e Icani that we flre 
Sinners ; and that God gave Jesus Christ to 
die for us : and by that goodness saHation 
is givem to U.S. Noav, Avhat but the w'isdoin 
oC God could have produced such a system 
a.', this, pre.scuted to us in the "w^ord of God ? 
And this doetrine leads to purity.’* There 
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was a third reply to this question, and it 
was rather a sinprular one; but it was a 
native idea : — “ When I look at myself, 1 
find I have got hinges all over my body. 
I Iiavc hinges to my logs, hinses to niy 
jaws, hinges to my foot. If I want to take 
hold of ajiy thing, there are lunges to my 
hands to do it with. If my heart thinks 
and I want to speak, I have got hinges to 
my jaws. If I want to walk, I liave liing(‘s 
to my f('('t. Now luTi*,” eontimied he, “ Ts 
wisdom in adapting my body to the vai ions 
finietions it has to discharge. And I 
find that the wisdom Avhicli made the 
Uihle, exactly fits vith this Avisdom which 
has made my body ; consequently I believe 
till.* llibh* to be the word of (lod.” Another 
replied, “ I belii'vn it to he the word of Goil 
on ai'count of the prophecies which it con- 
tains, and the fulfilment of Ihem.” After 
this, tliey caiiic to the doetriniis of the 


Gospel, and, among others, to the doctrine of 
the resnrroi lion ; and the question was asked, 
Do y'oii believe in it r” They replied, “ Yes, 
most certjiinly.” “ In Avhsit body shrdl wc 
riser” They aiisweri'd, “In a el^jUor in 
the Corintliians, it i.s said, ‘It is sown a 
natural body, it is raised n spiritual body.”’ 
Tlie Captain Avould not he satisfied : he re- 
quu-ed to know tlie idi'utic.il nature of (he 
hojy Avhich sliall he raised, 'fhe natives 
hesitated some lime; and at la.st one said, 
I have it - ‘ AVe shall see Him as lie is, 
and .shall he like Him.’ ” 'flic Captain again 
said, “ 1 V ant to know the preci.^e body willi 
which we shall he raised.” Tliis occnsionwl 
a cmisiderahle consultiitiou among them. 
At length one of them said, “ It cannot be 
like the body of Chi ist when II i* hung upon 
the cross : it will he libc Ilis gloiiouH 
body, when lie Avas transfiiniied upon tlie 
IMouut.” 
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TIIK PAl’AL AGGRKSSIOX. 

At a Si'fici at Mf.rtixg of th f Weslfyax- 
MkTUOUIST CoMiiriTKE OP IhlTVITJiGEH, held 
at the Wesleyan Cciitemiry-ITall and Mission- 
House, Ilisliopsgate-street-Withiii, Loudon, 
November 2 1st, and by adjournment on 
November 22d, Ifi-IO, and very numerously 
attended by M(*mhersof the Committee fiom 
A'arioLis parts of Mngland, — 

Tlie llEV. Dll. IIEECIIAM, IhiESTiiEXT 

OP THE CoNFEuiiNCE, ill tlio Chair : 

On the motion of the Rev. Jou.v Scott, 
of lioiidon ; seconded by John’ Roiunsox 
Kaa, Msq., of Ruvy ; supported by Tuoaias 
Kauaieii, Esd., of London, and by the IIka'. 
Dll. Uanvau, Si'cietury of the Confereiiee, 
'fill! following Reboliitioiis Avere unani- 
mously adojited : — « 

I. 'fhat, in eonunon Avith their fellow- 
Protestants throughout the United Kingdom, 
the Members of this Meeting haA’^c ohserA'cil 
Avith siii-priso and indignation the recent 
change in the system of the Romish ecclesi- 
astical polity ill England ; A^jherehy, instead 
of Vicars Apostolic appointed by the Pope, 
and removable at his pleasure, — as in <*ouii- 
Irios Avhere Roman Catholic Missions are 
carried on, — a Ilierarchy is created, Avith 
the privilege of canonical election, Avith 
territorial iiirisdictiou, and with titles derived 
from English cities and toAvns : by wliieh 
jirocccding this country is again cxhibiti*d 
as a regiilorly organized province of the 
Church of Rome. 

IT. That, in the judgment of this Cbin- 
inittcc, the document from Rome, in which 
this change is promulgated and enjoined, 
obviously violates a fundamental principle 
of the British law. The constitutional 


snpremney of the CroAvn has always been 
understood to pri'clude the evorcise of do- 
minion and* authority over British subjeets 
ill these realms by any fiiri'ign Prince or 
INilentati*. Prom aneii'iit times tins principle 
has bt'i'u strongly asserted by Knglishmmi ; 
and, though more recent h'gislation has 
rep(‘a1ed the extreme ]>enalty of the hiw, 
it is still recognised as a.n olfcuce to bring in, 
or put in use or exeeiilion, tlie Bulls ot‘ the 
BisJiop of Rome. UmliT any eireumstaiiri's 
it AAoiild he nndciiiahly culpable, on (he 
part of BritLsh subjects, to aeknoAvleilgi* the 
»Sovereign of anothia* State as the founlain 
of honour and antliority in iliis kingdom : 
but such recognition is especially to he 
c*ondeinned Avlicre tlie foreign Sovereign 
claims to be supreme over all others, and i.s 
CA'er seeking w build up a si'cular doriiiiiion 
by meaiTS of a spiritual organization ; and 
Avhere, as in this free and faA'ourod land, the 
rightful Monar<‘h owes tin* po.ssession of 
royal poAVTr to her (h'chired adhoreiieo to the 
principleji of the Reformation. 

III. The olfensiAa* character of the pro- 
eei'diftgs in question is enliajieed by the fact 
that tlie Hierarchy noAV to he cstahlislu'd 
is placed under the govi‘mmcnt of a Cardinal ; 
Avho is, a^» such, a r^'ince of the Roman 
Church, and a Councillor and Assessor of 
the Pontiff, and who must he presumed to 
have taken an oath to defend the rights of 
the Pope as his Sovereign. 

IV. A further aggi'avation of the evil is 
found in the alleged necessity of the recent 
alteration, in order to the formal introduction 
of die Roniiali canon-law, Avhich both the 
Cardinal Archbi.shop and his suffragan 
Bishops, as Prelates of the Church of Rome, 
Avill now be enabled and bound to administer 
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in tlieir several diocosos. In avowing an 
intention to “ govern ” the Boveral districts 
of tliis country “ without personal limita- 
tions *’ on that * ini(iuitoiia .system, these 
persona <.:lo in eiteet deelnrc war against 
th().sc religifiiis riglits and liberties whiili 
iuro dear t(» all elusses (jf Jlritisli (’hiirtians, 
and tlie inaintena«n-o of wliieh forni-s tlie 
best seeiirhy for th<' futility jnosjx-uly^of 
tlu* r<innt?y. 

V. Nor does it at all abate the di^s.iji.s- 
far^lion and .sohu itiide witli v. hick the (Joni- 
initlee rogards llu'-ie prora-edin^s, to fmd it 
alleged that llu* (Minn li of Homo Inna-by 
claims only lln: same anlhority vliidi other 
noneon forming eomiimnilies an' p('imiUe<l 
freely t(j eKeiciM-, and whii'h the \\'esleyMn 
body in jiaitn'ular is said to ha\e long 
employed f«)r ils own purposes. Wt're tho 
rlaim.5 of fh(' liomish Jhshops to JiiriMlii tioii 
re-strieied t«) tliose pi'rsons who may volun- 
tarily .snhmit to them, ami for so h»ng time 
only as thuy may e.lioose to snhmit, — as is 
iK'Ci'Ssarily (lie eas<' witli Protestant Non- 
conformistR, — the force of this eonsidt iatani 
would ho illminished. Ihit to give* tormal 
expression to siu h liinitation.s, even if they 
'were sincerely eonteniplali'd, wouhh ho to 
abandon those iin'ti'iisions to nniNeis.d su- 
premacy w'hieh Home lias for many i < nturies 
put forth, an<l xvliieh sJie must <d' meessit y 
niaiutuiu. No amount <d‘ lophi'try ean 
bring the people <»f Ihighind to iileiitify 
systems W'bieb eneonrage tin' free eireiilation 
and u.sc of Holy Seriptnre, xvbuh are baseil 
upon tlie right of puvate jndgim'nt, and 
have long hei'n historically lasoeiatod with 
the iirogress of elvil and religi<»u.s liberty', — 
with a sy.sti'iii wl'ieh sternly deuiis that 
sacred light, and of wdiieh tbi' praetieal 
oiM-r.it ion lias over bei'ii found inimical totin' 
religions and social xvell-lKing of tlie 
e^mntrics when- it has flourislu'd, A bioad, 
clear, and unmihtakable di-dinetioii exisU, 
fuid must CMT be n eogiiised, be.tw'<eu tlio^e 
fiiibjeets of llu' Hritisli erow\ mIio, owing 
no ullegiaiiee to ti fori'ign power, ami 
claiming no jiirisdietion cm ept xi itliiii the 
limits of their own voluntary a.ssoeialion, 
gladly ro( ognise the labours and u'joiee in 
tho usofuluess of other Christians holding 
the same fuinlumental truth with them- 
fctelvos; and thosi; xvhosc religion, >!\hjje it 
hinds them to a finvigii I’rinco as head of 
their Cliureh, elaiins for that Chnreh tho 
o-xclusive possession of the truth, asserts its 
jurisdiction ovi'r all baptized pAsoiis, and 
refuses recognition and fellowship to all who 
are not within its pale. 

VI. That a Memorial embodying tliosc 
Kesolutions ho presented to the Queen, 
assuring Her most Gracious Majesty of tlio 
fervent and loyal attachment of the 
Wesleyan Methodists to Her person, throne, 
and constitutional authority, and conveying 
the expression ot our earnest hope that Her 
Majesty's adx'isovs, liaving had thoir atten- 
tion directed to the subject, will deal 


effectually with it ; and that, if it should ho 
fouud that existing law'’3 are inadequate for 
tho purpose, application xvill he made to 
Parliament for such pow'crs as inay enable 
the E.veentive Government to maintain 
un unpaired tlie snpreTnaey of the Sovisrcign 
in her oxvu dominions, and to guard tho 
national Preli'stantisni against the present 
and all futiivo encioiuiiincnts. Tii this 
hiipi', w'hieli the (yomniittr e is greatly’ en- 
couraged to (‘jiterfiiin by the manly ajid 
ti’iily'^ IToteslant sentiments reei'ntly avowed 
by *1h(^ First Lord of the 'fri'asnry, ilie 
Goiiunitlee foi bears /o’ the prmnf to rccom- 
meud any fmtliev mi'iisiivcs to be taken by 
llie AVesleyan-McthodisL ‘ SoeietiCwS at large 
in tlu'ir distinctive ehavaetor, and respectfully 
advisi's them to join in any wise and 
AVi'll-eon.sirler(‘d mo\('men1s u'bieh may’’ be 
originatcfl in their several local itii'.s. 

VII. 'r]ii.<i Commitfi'i', Inmng been called 
together on an oeca^oii arising onl of tlie 
vaunted grow tb of Konuiuism in this country, 
is unwilling to si'pavati' without directing 
attciitioii to the subject in a still more 
important nspict Ilian that to wdiicli thij 
pK'Ccding lli’soliitions ri-fer. It is highly 
improbable that the Com I of Ihnne would 
Jiave ventured n])on its ri'cent measures, but 
for a Renoiis im reaso in the number of its 
adherents during the hist half-century, and 
a marked di'M'hiprneut of Romish principles 
and teiuli m ies among those xvho have not 
joiiu'd that apostate Chnreh. AVithout 
impiiiing at present into the cause of sneh 
a stall' of thiifgs, tlio Committee may be 
allow’ed to express deep regret that it shouhl 
be in any d»‘gvee attnlnitable to some mem- 
bers of the Kstablished Ghureli of England; 
^and partieulaily to llio.se Mmi.ster.s xvho 
sluiro it.s lioiiour.s and eniolmnrrits, w'hile 
tiny noitbi r tyai li its Frote.rtrmt doeli ine.«*, 
nor e.vein))lify the siinidieily of its ritual in 
their mode of eondueting Divine xvorship. 
lint tlie fact of sueli increase both in Great 
llritaiii ami tlie colonies, (to wli ate ver causes 
attnlnitable,) being patent and undenialile, 
constitutes an urgent demand upon all who 
value the truth as it is in Jesirs to lay aside 
iiidilfereneo, and all pi'tty jealousiofs and 
animosities, and to combine their energies 
for tho defence and propagation of the Gospel. 
It is not mirelf as the enemy of religious 
liberty^ and social progress that Romanism 
requirt's to be xvatehed and counteracted; 
but as a system alike dishonouring to the 
“One Mediator between God and mon,’^ and 
adverse to peace and holiness. Most ear- 
nestly', therefore, docs tho Committco exhort 
and eiiticat those wdth w'hom it is officially 
ooTuiectod to “ stand fast in ono spirit,” and 
being “in nothing tcirificd by the adver- 
saries,” to “strive together for tho Faith of 
tlie Gospel.” 

Moved hy tho Rkv. Dn. Bunting; sc- 
condi'd by the Rkv. Thomas Jackson, of 
Richmond, — 

A’UI. That the above Resolutions be 
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published and circulated at tlio discretion of 
the Secretaries. 

Signed on behalf of the Committco, ' 

JOHN BEECHAM, 
Presidoit of the Conference^ and 
Chairman of the Committee. 

Moved by tho Hev. Du. Aldek.; seconded 
by Thomas Walker, Esu., of Clicltcuham ; 
and carried unanimously, — 


That tho best thonbs of this "Mooting he 
presented to tho Rkv. tho Phimident of the 
CoNFEHENCK, foF oonvciiing this Mooting, 
and for tho kindness and ability with which 
he has conducted its proceedings. 

CHARLES :#llRvST, 
THOMAS VASEY, 
Secretaries. 


PU BLIC BUILDINGS. 



LAMBETH- PA LACE AND THE 
EOLLAllDS’-TOWER. 

Tiffs palace stands upon the banks of tlio 
Tliaines, at no great distance fi'oni AVesl- 
miuster-bridge. It is tlie residence of the 
Archbishop of Caiitcrbur}^, and lias b('en so 
now for n(‘arly six liundred years. In the 
time of William the Corupieror, the niamrr 
of Lambeth belonged to the sec of iltahester ; 
but, in the reign of lliehanf 1., an (‘xeliango 
was made, by which it eanuj into tlye pos- 
se-ssion of the Arehhishop of Canterbury. 
Amongst the distinguished men that Iiave 
resided here are Cranmer, Tillotsf)n, Wake, 
and Seeker. 

The Lollards' -tower foims part of Lambeth - 
palaco. It is situated at tlio west of the 
chapel, and fronts tlic Thames. It is live 
stories high ; and is llic only part of tho 
old palace remaining that is built entirely 
of stone. It w’as erected by Archbishop 
Chichcley, wlio held the archhishopric from 
1414 to 1443. At the top of a spirol stono- 
Btaircaso iu the tower, there is a small 


room, al)out tw'elve foot long, and nine broad. 
This To<»m is entered by a small, point(*d, 
sU)nc doorw barely suflicicnt for oii(> 
lM‘r.soii to pnss at a lime. T'he wainscot, 
ceiling, lloor, and doors of this ehamhor are 
all of oak, and near an iiu-li and a luilf in 
tUiekni'ss. JL has two very small w’indows, 
naiTow'iiig ouiwaids. Hound tho room are 
largo iron rings, lirmly fasteru^d into the 
W'alli, about breast-high. Eight of these 
rings still n'uiain ; three on tlio south side, 
four on the Avi'st side, and one on the noith. 
It is plain that this portion of the imhux* 
lias been a prison. Chieluley was mueli 
opposed to the Lfdlards, and severely pov- 
seciited them. In this tow'ci’ some of them w^ore 
imprisoned ; and their name Wius at length 
attached to the place of their confinement. 

In the eomso of the Ibiirteonth cent my, 
W'hcn Home had fearfully corniptcd Chris- 
tianity, the Lollards arose in Germany ; hut 
litth' is kiiowm of them except the name, and 
what the name indicates. The memhci*3 wci’c 
fond of singing the praises of God ) and from 
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the German word hXkn^ or signify inp ta 

mtfff they derived their iiaiuc. Subsequently, 
when Wicliffe arose in England, his followers 
were called Lollanls. IMany of them, doubt- 
less, were peiFons whose spirits longed lc)r 
the go(^ Will eh only conics to innn through 
the Gospel (*f Christ : tlicy felt the guilt and 
dominion of sin; they felt that external 
forms brought them no relief; and when 
some of them found “ the u ay of peace,” lind 
enjoyed the “light of life,” they were as- 


tonislied at the blindness of their neighbours, 
and endeavoured to remove it. These were 
the Methodists of their clay ; and, of course, 
the subjects of persecution. Early in the 
rc'ign of lleniy V., a number of Lollards 
were put to death in St. Giles’ s-ficlds. Early 
ill 1418, Sir John Oldcastle, I.oid Cohham, 
a noble Lollard, M'as put to death by hanging 
and burning. Such Aiys are gone by. May 
they never rotum ! 


TABLE-TALK. 


THE rilorJIETlG LEW-DUOE. 

A DKiJCATii child, pale, and promatundy 
wise, was complaining, cm a hot morning, 
that the poor dew-drojis had bee n too hastily 
snatched away, and not allowed to glitti^r on 
tlio flowers Jikc other )uii)pior dew-drops, 
tliat live the whole niglil thvongli and 
sparkle in tlio moonlight, and through the 
morning onwards to noonday. “ Tin* .sun,” 
said the child, “has clnwed them away 
with his heat, or swallowed them up in 
his wrath.” Hoon alier came raui and 
a rainbow, M'horoupoii liis father ]>ointed 
upwards. “ Se<‘,” said ho, “there stand the 
jewelry, in the heaven.'^; and the elownish 
foot tramples on tliem no more. Hy this, 
my child, thou art taught that >\liat >\ithcrs 
upon earth, blooms again in lieuvcm.” Idius 
the father spoke, and knc'w not that he 
spoke preiiguring words ; for soon after, the 
delicate child, with tlio moniing brightness 
of his early wisdom, wa.s exhaled, like a 
dew-drop, into heaven.— /teen. Vaid lUthUr, 


CENSGS EOK 18ol. 

Thu Act 13 and H of Victoria, eap. 
provides, in twenty-seven clauses, tlie ma- 


ehineiy fcir t.^kiiig the ])opulatTon, oii^/bne/ee//, 
March SI*/, 1851. The forms aic to be 
prepared under the .supi'rintendein e of the 
Seevetaiy c)f State* ; and the abstiaets are to 
he laid before rarliament within twelve 
ealendar months next after June 1st, 1851. 


EUXCTGALITY. 

It is said of IMelancthon, that, when he 
made an aj>poinlment, ho expeeteci not only 
the hour, hut tlio minute*, to be fixed, tlnit 
no time might be wasted in the iclhmess of 
suspense ; — and of 'Washington, that when 
his scorctaiy, being repeatedly late in at- 
tenclanee, laid tin* blame on ln.s watch, ho 
said, “You must (‘itlier get another watch, 
or 1 another secretary.” 


TilE TONGUE. 

Thhiif. is a world (jf meaning in the fol- 
hnving, from an old scrap-hook r 

** ir thou wishost to 1)0 wise, 

Keep these wonls hofoie Ihiiic eyes : 

What tliou speak’st, and how, hevrare ; 

Of whom, to whom, when, and where.” 


THE REiyiEMBRANCE*R. 


PASSAGES IN THE I AST lUnTllS OF 
THE HEV. EDWAKD lilCKEUSTETlI, 

I«VTE HECTOR OP WATION. 

In Gie month of February last year, the 
British churches wei'o called to mourn over 
tlie removal of this loving and devoted 
servant of Christ. Altliough strongly at- 
tached* to the Church of which he was a 
Minister, it has been well said of him, that 
*‘ho had a heart which the Cliurch of Eng- 
land was too scunty to hold, and for wMch 


nothing could be found adequate hut the 
amplitude of the Universal Churdi.” 

He was bom at Kirby-Irf)nsdale, Marcli 
19th, 1786, and received his cducotion at 
the Grammar-school of that town. In early 
life he spent some years in the Post-office 
ill London ; afterwards he studied law, and 
practised in Norwich as a solicitor. After 
three yeai-s’ residence in that city he re- 
linquished his profession, and entered tho 
ministry. He then undertook a special 
mission to the stationa of the Church of 
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England Missionary Society in Sierra -Looiic. 
On his return homo, ho was appointed Joint- 
Secretary of that Society, along with the 
Rev. Josiah Pi-att; and became also his 
Assistant at Sir George AVheolcr*s Chapel, 
in Spitalhelds. In 1830 he was presented, 
by Mr. Abel Smith, to the living of Watton, 
in Hertfordshire ; and in the rectory there, 
after a life of incessant toil in the vineyard 
of his Master, he fell asleep in J esus, 
February 28th, 1850. • • 

From the i)ages of a contemporary wo 
select some interesting notices of his last 
siclaiess : — 

“It was on January 27th that he preacli- 
cd for the last time, in his own church. 
His text was, ‘ Come, ye blessf'd of my 
Father, inherit the hingdom prepared tor 
you from the foundation of the M'orld.’ 
lie went lliroiigh his usual Sabbath services, 
and spent a (piarter of an hour with a sick 
friend in the village. In tlui evening, his 
family thought liim more weary than usual : 
but there was no ditterence in his mental 
vigour ; and he joined with them in sing- 
hig,— 

‘ Jri usalem, iny happy homo, 

Niiinc ever deal lo me, 

When shall niy Jaboiiis have an end ? 

Thy jnys Avlien shall 1 see V 

“Little, indeed, did they tluai think that 
liis labours were so near an end, and that 
ho was so soon to enter his lieaverdy joy. 
'J’hroughout the following week, the weak- 
ness and drowsintjss ineroased, and his 
medi(;al man thought the symptoms veiy 
alanning, but still liopcd tliat the danger of 
a paralytic stroke might bo avoided by 
active measures. The last hymn that ho 
sung Avith his family was on tlio Saturday 
evening : — 

• Oft in sdrroAv and in 
Onward, Christians, uiiwar! 

‘Onward,’ was his motto through life. 

‘ Onward,’ seems thus to he left as his dying 
charge. He seemed to have a feeling 
that bis ('Tid was approaching; for he 
said, ‘ Heaven is near.’ Tlie next morning 
he went down, as usual, oloiio into his 
study, and was found there, after a little 
while, in his anii-chair, unconscious, his 
limbs stitfened, and his head fallen over tlie 
side of the chair. After a blifitcr had some- 
what relieved the oppression on the hjain, 
and he was restored to consciousness, he 
spoke agjiin in his own tones of cheerful 
faitli. ‘ What a comfort it is not to have to 
seek salvation now ! I can enjoy salvation 
found. I know in whom I have believed. 
’J'lio Gospel is a reality ; I find it so now.* 
Again : ‘ Salvation sought, is with fear and 
trembling: salvation found, is always ready.* 
When asked for a message for his absent 
children, he said, ‘ Say I am very happy in 
God’s love.’ The same day ho said, ‘I 
have so many mercies, I ought to he full of 
praise. How easy love ms^s everything, 


when we know the love of God ! ' That is 
a swoct direction. In every thifig give 
thanks,’ &c. 

“On the Wednesday, when one of his 
daughters brought him a cup of tea, he said, 

‘ H , 1 will give you a cup oi living 

water for your cup of tea. It is this : (I 
have been thinking of it for a long time :) 
Hut beloved, Gilding up yottrselves mi 
poili' mo&t holy faith, praying in the Holy 
Ghoat, keep yoursekes in the love of God, 
lookhuj for the mci'cy of our Lord Jesus 
CJmst unto eternal life* ‘ There may he 
many pleasant rooms to dwcU in,* (alluding 
to dillerent rooms in his house,) he added: 

‘ They arc ph'jisant rooms, and my room is a 
pleasant room ; but the best room of nil to 
keep in, is the love of God: and what a 
prospect Wi) luive from it ! looking for the 
mercy of oar Lord Jesus Christ unto eternal 
life. Wliat boundless mansions of glory arc 
there ! Keep yourselves, then, in the love 
of God.’ When Itis son, who joined him 
that day, asked how ho felt, he replied, 

‘ Jh*(‘tty well, dear. The visions of glory 
have bc(‘n quite indoscrihablo. Eye hath 
not se(‘n, nor (‘ur lieard, neither have entered 
into th(' heart of man, the things which God 
hath prepared for them that love Him. All 
tlie images of levelation fall far short of the 
reality.* • 

“At the close of tliat week ho grow much 
worse, and lay in a heavy stupor, from which 
lie cfmld not be roused, and from which 
his family feared he might noviT waken. 
On Saturday evening, February 9th, lie 
roused a litth*, and said, as his wife was 
feeding him, ‘1 have no eoufidenee in any 
goodness or merit of my own. I place iiiy 
whole ti’ust in the l^ord Jesus Christ.’ An 
•invalid child coming up to his bed, ho took 
her liand, and said, ‘ Jlenoimcc eveiy con- 
fidence, hut in the death of the J^ord Jesus.’ 
Then, in a distinct hut liumcd whisper, ‘0 
death, where is thy sting ? 0 giave, whore 
is thy victory? ’riianka he to God, who 
giveth us the viftoiy through our Lord Jesus 
Christ. For I am persuaded that noitlier life, 
nor death, nor angels, nor prineapalities, nor 
powers, nor any other creatui-e, shall he able 
to separate me from the love of God, which 
is in Christ J esus.* 

“It pleased God, however, to spare him 
nea^jy* three weeks longer; and when ho 
roused again and again, hope would whisper 
that he might still he raised up. Reforc the 
close of the following week, his cliildrcn d 
all been sent for. To his eldest dnughttr, 
when she joined him, ho said, ‘You see ii.c 
a wreck; but Jesus is on board, and aU will 
be well.' He had the strongest convicticn 
that his departure was near, and ardently 
desired it. Wlicn one .said to him, ‘ e 
hope the Lord -will raise you np again,' he 
replied, ‘That 'is not in the least likely, nor 
would it he at all desirable. I desire to 
depart, and to be with Christ, which is far 
better. What ehould 1 be raised for?— 
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except for my tliildrcn ; and Ood will l)c 
with them. If I wore raiHC<l, it would be 
to a body of much wciikucsa and suflcrinff;^ 
if 1 am taken, it is to jjjloiy ; the sutfcririgs of 
this present tinuj are not Avorthy to be 
mentioV'd for the glory wliieh shall bo 
revcalotl. * 

“During his illness his mind was fre- 
quently roaming, and yet even liis incoherent 
Avoids breathed much of his own loA<ng, 
devoted spirit ; and it was spi'cially notic^ 
that, amidst all tlie confusion of his mind, 
when he had no power to choose' or arrange 
n single thought, no one worldly, unholy 
sonteiKio escjaped. * From Uie uhundance of 
the lieart,’ even the unconscious lips wore 
speaking. He clung, too, Avith increasing 
earnestness to tlio Saviour’s merits. On one 
occasion, ho ask(Ml for the 1301 li Tsalm, and 
Hcomed to drink in (WCiy wor«l, saying, wJieii 
H W'a.s finished, ‘JJeanliful it is; that is 
yomr father’s only groiiml of confidence.* 
lie liad always been very urgent in pressing 
the duly of private prayer ; and, referring to 
this subject, ho said, ‘ No prayer is lost : 
Diey arc lasting and living. It is a won- 
derful thought : No prayer is lost ; they livo 
for ever.’ # 

“ 'Jlmugh he was in a sf att* of extrertie w'oak- 
noss, both of mind and body, liia desiio lor 
the good of souls was not diiiiinjshod. FeAV 
wore aUovv(‘d to enter his sick room, on 
account of the extreme quiet that was 
i('qui.sito; Ijiit to several of his uttendunts 
he spoke words of loving counsel and 
wanung. One of his lust eoiiseious sen- 
Ituiees to his son-in-law was, ‘ ^ye must 
seek first the good of the peo])le. all hc- 
sidi's is a ]»assing dream.’ And on amithcr 
o<*ca.si(>u he said, ‘ 0 that I could get a word 
of Avurning to tlie careless souls in Ayattonl’i 
Of llu) lendenie.ss and Ioat he showed during 
Ids long and Aveari.s(une illness, only tln).so 
A\ ho Avere privilegiMl to wait around his 
bed eiui speak. JCach had some special 
lokiMi of hmd endearment, and the atlmtiou 
of the nui-ses and sei’A'ants %.vho Availed on 


him was gi*alcfnlly acknowledged. No im- 
patient AA'ord fell from his lips: all ho 
Buttered Ava.s only, he said, AA'hat he deserved. 
Once he prayed for one of his little grand- 
childi*an, that she? might have more grace 
than lier grandfather, and less sutFcring; 
hut added at once, ‘ I'liis is hardly a legiti- 
mate prayer for a child ; tlio Buttering is so 
needful for the grace.’ 

“ On the Friday before his death, he fell 
iiito a torpor, Avdiich lasti'd ecA’^enty-two 
hours, with only two passing gleauw of 
consciouflnt^sB. Once his daughter, Avho was 
watcliing him, saw a gleam of mind fMws 
over his glazed eye, and, going to him, said, 
^Doar father, if Jesus is with yon, press my 
liaiul.' He did so. ‘Have you no ft'ars? 
1 f not, press my liaiid again.’ The pressure 
Avas rcp(‘aU)d. Jlo did, indeed, iiAvake from 
this long torpor, and n'cov'ored his voice; 
hut after this lie spoke A'ery little, and witJi 
much cttinT-. On Fcbniary 28tJi, an (wident 
change took place, llio rapid and laboured 
hiA'ath forhiilding all hirther hope. Ills family 
Avatche.d all day aimind his bed; hut lie took 
no until c of tliem, and did not even return 
the pro.ssuro of the hand. There Avas no 
appeaiancc of suffering, hut of great languor, 
like n w'eaiy child wlio fain Avoulil fall 
asleep iu his fathi^r’s aians. Thougli lie 
did not know them, his family could not 
doubt he aa as holding comiimnion Avith liis 
heavenly Father ; for there was a beaming 
brightness in his eye, Avhieh told all that 
(lay lliat liis bles.sed spirit kne^v itself to be 
on the borders of the hcaATiily land. As 
tlu'y AA'atched him, more than ouco a chaiigu 
passed ovTi* his fcatui’es, and an cx]ir(‘ssion 
of solemn aAvo, unmixcil Avith loiTor, seemed 
to tell that the soul felt itself about to eiiU'r 
tlie iinmcdiato pre.sc'iieo of flod. About iiA'e 
in tlie afternoon, the hreatJiing, Avhicli was 
liecoining uiotilj and more painful, siultlenly 
diangeA, hecume Aany feeble, lint genllo and 
noiseless as an infant's. Tho exaiit moment 
of his depfirturo cxinld not bo told, so truly 
did lia * fall asloiqi.* ’* 
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'* Judged are Ihe dead which die in Pie Lord” 

[All notices for this dcpiirtmcnt, if not seitt^y one of the Ministers of the Circuit, must he authenticated 
by Ills signature, in addition lu tliat of the sender.] • 


Armstrong, Miss Muiy, 
lloLsham, Airs., 

Guest, Clara, 
Ilethoringtou, Isabella, 
Stephenson, Miss AI. A., 
Stephi'iifion, Aliss Jane, 
AVren, Mr. AVilliam, 


Kfydenrc, &c. | 

(Mrciiit. |Ape.( 

1 ih'siinpton, 

Ih'anixiton, 

19 

Goldliangcr, 

Alaldon, 

64 

King's- 11 ill, 

AVcdnesbuiy, 

19 

Alorpeth, 

Morpeth, 

68 

Alleudalc-ToAA'n, 

Allendale-T own , 

17 

Allcndale-Town, 

Allendale-ToAvn, 

21 

Kiug’s-IIill, 

AVedneshury, 

62 


Date of Death. 

Nov. Uth, 1850. 
Nov. 8th, 1850. 
Oct. 26th, 1860, 
Noa’. i4th, 1810. 
Sept. 10th, 1850. 
Get. 30th, 1850. 
Oct. 31st, 1850. 
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“RE CONTENT WITH SUCH THINGS AS YE HAVE.” 

(Hebrews xiii. 5.) 

'Puis word of admonition claims to be studied, not only by the poor of the 
Redeemer’s flock, but by all who bear the Christian name. Every man secs, 
or fancies he sees, heights of prosperity which he has n^t reached ; and it 
behoves every man, therefore, to examine himself in regard to the sweet and 
sacred temper of contentment. A profitable light is shed on the subject by 
the terms of the Apostle’s precept; — “Let your* conversation be without 
covetousness.” The word “ conversation ” is to bo taken in its ancient and 
most comprehensive sense. The manner of life, the entire conduct, habit, 
and charaejer, must be free from “covetousness;” unsullied by the low 
pursuit of wealth for its own sake, and by the vulgar and irrational esteem of 
worldly possessions as if they enhanced the real dignity of man. Is it not 
a rebuke to some wlio profess a holy and heavenly religion, that avarice was 
regarded, even by the wiser among the Pagans, as utterly unworthy of an 
intelligent nature ? • 

Contentment has bcen^justly viewed as including the frame in which all 
the dispensations of our Father’s hand are rightly accepted. The allusion in 
verse fi, moreover, suggests the equanimity with which the Christian may 
meet the assaults of the wicked. Whatever God doe^, or permits to be done, 
is to be received in the spirit of those conquering sulforcrs who “ took 
joyfully the spoiling of their goods,” and who “ boldly ” said, “ The 
Lord is my Helper, and I will not fear what man shall do unto me.” 

This grace does not, indeed, imply apathy. The sense of grief docs not of 
necessity excite either anger or complaining. If Christianity made us stoics, 
it would at once close thfe spring of many sorrow's ; but, with equal certainty, 
it would limit our sweetest gratifications. It deserves to be noted, also, that 
contentment differs widely from sullenness ; from the indifference of a 
reckless mind ; from the inflexibility of pride ; fi^m mere silence ; and from 
natural passiveness, ease, and inactivity. Such frames may consist with 
inveterate discontent, and with the most rebellious murmuring of the heart 
against God. On the other hand, contentment docs not forbid lawful and 
moderate efforts to secure a measure of earthly prosperity. But, when the 
toil is fruitless, it proscribes all repining ; all withering anxieties for the 
future ; and every sinful compliance in order to obtain a more auspicious 
result. 

It is already plain that we speak of Christian contentmept ; which excels, 
• VoL. VI. F 
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beyond all comparison, the temper which the classical sages lauded in all the 
melody of their flowing languages, and which a few among them sought and 
professed to exemplify. The immortal Athenian, whose name is continually 
associated with this topic, described contentment as ** the wealth of nature 
and it has been boasted that his own resources of this “wealth” were never 
exhausted. But even a Socrates never knew the calm, the elevated, the holy 
contentment which reigned in the bosom of an Apostle : “ I have learned, in 
whatsoever state I am, therewith to be content. I know both how to be 
abased, and I know how to abound : everywhere and in all things I am 
instructed both to bo full and to be hungry, both to abound and to suffer 
need.” (Phil. iv. 11, 12.) What was the tranquillity of a sclf-collec^-od 
Pagan ? In its fairest examples, it amounted to a limited triumpli of 
reasoning, an external self-government, and a resolution to brave inevitable 
griefs. But it did not roach the heart. It did not pervade the recesses of 
the soul. It knew no submission and complacency in the midst of trials, no 
humble hope of reaping “ the peaceable fruit of righteousness,” and no 
jealous regard to the llivine glory as the grand end. Tt was equally content 
with sin and with cakimity. Altogether mindless of tlie most sacred claims, 
it was unmoved amid tlie storms, which seemed to threaten the abodes of its 
fabled deities and the tabernacles of men with indiscriminate ruin. 

Widely different is the Chriaiian grace. Its scat is the heart. It is an 
inward swectncss,4irhich imparts its virtue to the words and to the life. It 
is marked by a character of sanclity. It is awake to the honour of (lod’s 
government. Alike opposed to the sullenness of inactivity amid the 
vicissitudes of trial, and to' the blaspheming arrogance that defies the ruling 
fates, it learns to kiss the hand that withholds what is desired, or inflicts the 
chastening that is feared. It replies to every stroke, “ Good is tlic will of 
the liOiiu,” It is not the child of reason, but of religion; the sister of 
humility and self-denial. It clings to the never-failing “mercy” which 
“gives even affliction a grace.” It acknowledges that adversity, though clad 
in terrors for the vain and the gay, has a “ form benign, propitious,” and a 
“ milder influence so that, instead of “ wounding ” and depressing, it 
tends to “ soften,” to refine, and to elevate the “ heart ” that yields to its 
discipline. ^ • 

Nature and reason cannot confer this quiet magnanimity. It must be 
sought from Ciikist, the everlasting Fountain of all good. To Him let us 
render ceaseless thanks^ and especially, while we trace some of the means, 
in order to this end, which He deigns to sanction and to bless. 

Could we gain the car of that disciple who feels most keenly the pressure 
of adversity, we would oiler such counsels as the following: — 

Sludj! the doctrine of Procidenee , — Remember the mystery — another word 
for God’s wisdom and our ignorance— which is impressed on this scene of 
things. Nothing occurs that y^ni would not choose, did your glance reach 
the whole. Your extremity is tlie throrftj of the Most High,-— the very 
theatre of llis interposition. He brings down, and then exalts. “He 
wounds to heal.” He meditates goed, “pure bloxssing,” in every arrange- 
ment; not merely the general good, but your good ; and not merely in some 
occult or distant relation, but present and immediate good. “ We know 
that all things ” now “ work together” for this result. 

J hinh oj the mutuctl cidvuntnyes which Jlow J^rotn cl variety of orders in 
human society, — One class may hence learn humility, the lovely temper of 
gratitude, and the higher appreciation of Gospel-blessings. Another class 
may glorify the grace of God by following the Saviour in condescension and 
beneficence. 
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Re.Jlcct on the examples oj illustrious poverty, — AIoscs, who might have 
remained in Egyptian palaces, mms tending Jethro’s flock when he was 
summoned to turn aside and see that great sight, — the angel of the Lord in 
the bush on Horeb. Elijah, remote and solitary, was fed by ravens ; jnd he 
drank of the brook that rippled at his feet. Many, whom the world was 
not worthy,” were “destitute, afflicted, tormented.” Apostles were often 
“in weariness and painfulncss,” “in hunger and thirst,” “in cold and naked- 
ness they triumphed, indeed ; “ as sorrowful, yet alway rejoicing ; as poor, 
yet making many ricli ; as having nothing, and yet possessing all things.” 
Hut why enlarge this catalogue ? “ The servant is not greater than his 

Tjo^’d and the King of glory “had not where to lay ITis head.” 

Spurn the yovernment of the world, — Indulge no inordinate hope of 
comfort in the most winning of its scenes. Live above its frowns. Trample 
on its maxims. Scorn to be satisfied with its delights. You cannot drink 
contentment at its fountains : nothing that it has to give can meet the deep 
wants of a deathless spirit. 

'Jliinh of the evils which result from unsanctijied wealth and greatness; and 
of your lighter trials^ oares, and responsibilities, — One of our great English 
moralists, pointing to his friend’s lawns and groves and stately mansion, 
exclaimed, “These are the things that make death terrible!” And a greater 
than lie has said, “How hardly shall they that have riches enter into the 
kingdom of God!” — Hut, especially, consider your pccuUtm opportunities of 
glorifying Christ, and of showing forth the power of His gniee. Do you ever 
sigh for ampler wealth, that you may the ntoro liberally “do good and 
distribute?” Pause, and restrain the wish. Your resignation, your trust in 
God, may be far sweeter incense. Are you, nevertheless, using the means 
already at your command ? If so, it is enough. God can unlock the amplest 
treasures; and perhaps Ilis prescient eye discovers that your disposition ^ 
would not keep pace with improving ability. 

Consider, for motives to contentment, your real condition, — Let eaclrtcflect 
aw’hile, until the illusions of the world are dispelled. How little do I deserve ! 
How light, in comparison of my sins, and even of what others have endured, 
are my heaviest sorrows! It is theVof/, not tlie sioord ; and my Jjord 
“corrects with kind sevc^uty.” On the other hand, how numerous are my 
mercies ! Can I tell the amount of those which are external ? Ear less can I 
estimate the “ durable riches and righteousness,” which are free for all. 

Think of the folly and wickedness of complaining. — This can only make 
your night the deeper, and the tempest yet wilder with horror. It can only 
disqualify )'ou for accepting the reliefs and comforts that arc provided. 
Eorget not the sins to which covetousness prompts ; the uncertainty of riches; 
the deeper shadows of the adversity that follows ; and the late of the 
multitude that murmured in the wilderness. 

Maintain a habit of meditation on the vanity of life, and on the nearness of 
eternity,— This scene may be trotfbled, but it will soon be withdrawn ; and I 
shall wake up amid the changeless realities of the w^orld to come. If joys 
are transient, so are griefs. Whether we soar or sink here, is a matter of 
temporary, and therefore of minor, importance. We may “ cat and drink ; ’ 
but “ to-morrow we die.” 

Above all, think of the power of faith, and the sacred diynity of your 
Christian calling, — Murmuring is quite at variance with the faith which 
triumphs over the w'orld, and keeps its eye full-fixed on the glories that 
shall be revealed. Strong confidence keeps the heart in peace ; a state of 
holy serenity and repose, which would be at once forfeited by discontent. 
Ye who feel the weight of adversity, and yet drink pleasure from the pure 
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wcllsprinfr, take courage. Ye are “princes with God;’* “kings and priests ** 
unto “ the Father of an infinite majesty.” You cannot repine while Jesus 
says, “ I know thy works, and thy patience, and thy poverty ; but thou art 
Ricii.\i You cannot be poor when the wealth of glory is your inheritance. 
You cannot be miserable while you have free access to the fountain of ever- 
lasting gladness. 

Contentment is a shield against many temptations. It brings peace of 
mind amid the fiiictuations of life.* It stills the roar, and abates the violence, 
of the blasts of adversity. It increases flic sweetness, while it promotes the 
sanctification, of the little we have. Each gift bestowed by God, and now 
twice-blessed by the adorable Giver, it accepts with gratitude, and finds to,. be 
an earnest of moro^ enduring good. “ A little that a righteous man hath is,” 
therefore, “better than the riches of many wicked.” (Psalm xxxvii. 16.) 
The description of this lovely temper must be its recommendation too, and 
the evidence of its blessedness. It is, moreover, ornamental to the profession 
of religion, and a beautiful illustration of its power. Its distinct and 
intelligible voice tells all the world that “ godliness with contentment is great 
gain.” Meanwhile it multiplies the sources of satisfaction. The contented 
Christian looks on all creation Avith joy. Tie is its heir. All things are his. 
And, thus enriched, he may be nobly indifterent to the lower and briefer 
possessions claimed by the great and the wealthy, who “ call their lands after 
their own names.” 

“Be content with such thihgs as ye have: for IIb hath said, I will 
NEVER LEAVE THEE, NOR FORSAKE THEE.” — This promisG WAS made to 
Joshua, on the occasion of* his appointment to succeed Moses. (Josh, i, 5.) 
It was repeated by David to his royal son, in regard to the project of building 
the temple. (1 Cliron. xxviii. 20.) It occurs, also, with some variation, in 
other parts of the Old Testament. 

* It is edifying to remark hoAv such an encouragement differs from all the 
motives, in reference to the same end, applied by Pagan sages. “ Fate,” said 
they, “ is invincible ; and the gods themselves are subject to it. These griefs 
and deprivations are needful to keep up the harmony of the universe, and the 
unbroken scheme of its government.”^ Their very best dissuasive was drawn 
from the folly and futility of complaining. “ Thou,canst not move the fates : 
why wound thyself in ineffectual struggles to rend the bars of thy prison- 
house ?” These views may silence, but can never satisfy, the restless mind. 
Hut when God says, “ ( will never leave thee, nor forsake thee,” a thousand 
consolations are comprised in one ; and the believer joyfully answers, “ It is 
enough !” 

“ Yes!” (he repeats the answer as each new view of this testimony bursts 
on him Avith animating brightness,) “ It is enough. 1 have an interest, then, 
in the condescending regards of the Almighty. He who orders all things, 
makes my cause His cause. God declares. He thht ioucheth you ioucheth 
the apple of Mine eye. He can in a moment reverse the arrangements that 
seem unpropitious ; and He will do Avhat is best for me. Ahithophel and 
Shimei are subject to Hi§ control. It cannot be*His pleasure to afflict or 
grieve His feeble^ children. It can give Him no delight to see worms 
Avrithing at the point of His glittering sword. If I am in sorrow or in poverty, 
I accept the profitable infliction from the hand of Him who loves me, and 
Avho knows what will do me good for ever. He who bestows infinitely 
richer things will not deny a little silver and gold, if such gifts will not tend 
to the loss, or the tarnishing, of my immortal crown. O blessed God ! as 
often as thou callest us thy children^ the sheep of thy pasture^ the hride^ the 
Lamb's wife^ we hear thy voice renewing the assurance, / will never leave 
theef nor forsake thee* 
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“ That precious word of Thine also certifies me that, amid all varieties of my 
external condition, Thy love is unchangeable. What a motive to content- 
ment ! Adversity may abbreviate the list of my earthly friends ; but sin 
alone can interrupt my glad soul’s converse with my heavenly and omn^otent 
Friend. No road can be too rough if my Lord be there. No night can be 
dark if lie, the Sun of righteousness, illumine my steps. It would be a dire 
calamity indeed, if the love and presence tof my Saviour were contingent on 
my outward prosperity. But, in. the hour of my distress, Ilis succours 
become the sweeter and the more abundant. The lowest view of Ilis gracious 
testimony is, that my bread shall be given me, and my water shall be sure*. 
He will supply all my needs. He is (says one) the chief comfort in the best 
times, the only comfort in the worst. And can I murmur, — a sinner saved 
by grace, and enriched with the presence of the Most High ? Nay, whence 
to me this overflowing mercy ? And who can tell its vast result? WJio can 
number the days of eternity ? / will never leave thee : not in life, 

not in death. Thou shall be with me in Paradise. It is enough! 1 
ask no more. An exile and a traveller, I may be well content with a poor, 
frail tabernacle here ; inasmuch as I seek a city which hath foundations^ whose 
Builder and Maker is God.” L, 

THE BLIND SCULPTOR AT INNSPRUCK. 

• 

“ I HAVE just come,” says one, ‘‘from a house at Innspruck, in the Tyrol, 
in which I saw only one humble apartment ; its eptire furniture consisting of 
a miserable bed, a broken harpsichord, and a bench, upon which were laid a 
few pieces of wood and some tools for carving. It is the dwelling of a blind old 
man named Kleinhaus.” Then is given the following interesting narrative: — 

At five years of age, Kleinhaus was attacked with smallpox, which affected 
his eyes, rendering him completely blind. Before he was deprived of 
sight, he had often played with those little wooden figures which are so 
skilfully carved by the inhabitants of the Tyrol, and had cveii attempted to 
handle a knife, and to form a statuette Jiimsclf. When no longer permitted 
to behold the light, his thoughts unceasingly turned to those images he was 
wont to contemplate with* so much pleasure, and which he would fain have 
imitated. Then he would take them between his hands, feel them, and try 
to console himself for not being able to see by measuring tlicm with his 
finger. Feeling them again and again, and turning ^hein over in every way, 
he was able, by degrees, to comprehend from the touch the exact proportions 
of the figure, — anatomising (if I may use the expression) upon wood, marble, 
or bronze, the features of the face and the dilfercnt parts of the body, — and 
thus to judge of the nicety of a work of art. 

When he had acquired, this skill, he one da;^ asked himself whether he could 
not succeed in supplying the loss of sight by the keen sense of touch with 
which he was gifted ? His father and mother were both dead ; he found 
himself alone and destitute ; and rather than beg^he resolved to make out, 
through his own exertions, a means of subsistence. Taking a piece of wood 
and a chisel, he at length began to work. Ilis first attempts were very 
troublesome and very trifling. Frequently did the unconscious blind man 
destroy, by (me notch made too deep, a piece of work to which he had already 
devoted long days of labour. Such obstacles would have discouraged any 
other ; but his love of art induced him to persevere. After very many efforts, 
he at length succeeded in using his chisel with a steady hand; and so 
carefully would he examine each fold of the drapery, one after another, and 
the contour of each limb, that he saw as it were by means of his fingers the 
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fif'ure he intended !o copy. Thus he proceeded by degrees till he attained to 
what seems an almost incredible perfection ; for he is now jible to engrave from 
memory the features of a face, and produce a perfect resemblance. 

In Vie museum at Innspruck I have seen a bust in wood of the Lmperor 
Ferdinand, which bears as strong a likeness to him as the bust from which it 
was fashioned, executed by a Venetian artist. I have also seen, at his own 
house, the portrait of one of his rejalives, which he succeeded in executing by 
passing his hand repeatedly over the face.of the individual. It is, they say, a 
perfect resembliince. 

Kleinhaijs is now seventy years of .age : he is erect and robust ; . his 
countcmince expresses much kindness and gentleness ; and he contrivoit to 
work every day as in liis youth. During the course of his long career he has 
sculptured many hundred figures. All this, however, has not served to 
enrich the indefatigable Xleinhaiis. llis countrymen have not known how 
to appreciate the laborious exertions of such a man, and they have not tried 
to improve his position. l>y and by, peiliaps, they will raise a monument to 
his memory ; but in the meantime he Jives alone in his hiiinhle apartment, 
supplying his wants* from the produce of his sculpture. But he is of a 
cheerful disposition : no vain desire agitates him ; no ambition for honour or 
riches troubles the dr(vims of the blind artist : his mind is wholly occupied 
with better thoughts. He commences his work in the morning, and, as it 
adv.anccs, his face becomes m<p*e and more animated, and his soul expands. 

I thought, w’liilc looking at him sculpturing a group of remarkably graceful 
figures, of the harmonioijs Beethoven, who was affected with deafness, 
Kleiiibaus, however, has a consolation that Beethoven could not enjoy. 
“ I feel,” said he, “ each work of art that is presemted to me, and each piece 
that I carve, even to the very minulost part, and I am as content with it .as if 
I had beheld it with my eyes.” lie has himself composed the music and the 
words of a hymn, in which ho expresses, with a touching resignation, the 
emotions of a blind man. He sung it for me, accompanying himself on the 
harpsichord ; *and I have tried to translate it, but could not well preserve the 
simple style of the original : — , 

“Behold the misery of the poor blind man! Ifo must go through the world to 
seek Ins daily bread. No pen can portray what the blindSnan sulfers. O all-powerful 
f jod, have pity on him ! When spring is come, and the ray of the morning sun 
reflects itself in delighted eyes, the blind man alone cannot rejoice in the gladdening 
beams. No picture, no cvlour, smiles before his eyes. Alas ! this is to him a sad 
privation. 

“Yet will 1 praise tlie Creator, alllnnigh tie has made me blind; I will worship 
Him, although darkness surroimds me. 

“ A day will come when I shall, rejoice. ^ly eyes will again be opened, and then 
shall 1 be able to contem}>latc the splendour of the Most High, tie is the Good 
Shepherd. He watches over Ilis sightless sheep ; and, wjicn the thread of this life is 
broken, lie will show them the liglft of heaven.” 

When the noble artist had ended this hymn, I pressed his hand with deep 
emotion, gave him the moderate sum lie asked for the only two remaining 
little figures he had, .and carried them away as a souvenir of one of the best- 
spent hours of my travels, 

— ^ 

W^ESLEYAN-METIIODIST SOCIETY QUARTERLY TICKET, 
FOR MARCH, 1851. 

A W'OMAN of deep and ardent piety had been suddenly called, during the 
repose of the silent night, to her reward. I visited the cottage in the 
morning. All was emotion. My heart, too, was affected ; for I loved her 
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much for the truth’s sake, and the blessing she had boon to many. I stood 
over the unconscious remains. One who knew her well said, “ She was fifty 
years a member of the Methodist Society, and was never once known to h(^ 
willingly absent from the quarterly pastoral visitation.” Her love to ^^hrist 
and respect for her Ministers, I knew, had been great ; and one observable 
and observed mark of this was, that she always strove to be present at the 
renewal of Tickets. 

This paper will probably be read by ^ome who are young in the way. 
Reader, are you such? Has your*name newly appeared on the “ Quarterly 
Ticket?” Be persuaded to meet your Minister regularly when he visits 
y®ur class. There is more in this than some persons perceive. 1. It pro- 
motes “ brotherly love.” In old time, “ they that feared the Lord spake 
often one to another.” By speaking often one to another, they got to know 
each other’s heart. Now this mutual knowledge of hearts — hearts wherein 
Christ dwells by faith — is a chief cause of love to one another. In this 
respect, “ a word spoken in season, how good it is ! ” Your willing absence 
from the visitation is even more than a loss of brotherly love to the class : it 
is a Connexional loss. That is the one meeting of the.quartcr in which Con- 
nexional union is directly confirnied and strengthened. It is especially then 
that the fellowship of saints, and the life of love, may be promoted on the larger 
scale. 2. Attendance to receive the Quarterly Ticket at the hand of your 
Minister is a token of aflcctionate respect for the ministerial character. You 
openly acknowledge and recognise him as yT)ur Pastor ; and his hands are 
thereby strengthened. Absence on your part furnishes Satan with a platform 
whence to shoot ” fiery darts” at your spiritual gjuidc. “ The accuser of the 
brethren” says, “See that vacant seal! It is a proof that thou art not loved. 
No : thou art shunned and disowned.” Thus hands hang down that you 
ought to lift up. Your presence and your prayers might liave defeated the 
evil one, and enabled a Minister of Christ to rejoice, and glorify God in you. 
15. But i/ou want the benefit of visible connexion with the church of Christ, 
more than the church itself wants your aid. Your aid to the visible church 
may be supplied by others ; but tlic benefit that visible church-connexion 
confers on you can be supplied by no bne. Of the church it is said, “ God is 
in the midst of her “ilod shall help her, and that right early.” Romanists 
say, “ Union with the Church is necessary to salvation.” This is not true in 
their sense of the word ; not true of any one given church-organisation on 
earth; — but it is true, if by “church,” we undersf^ind “ the whole family of 
God.” Now see to it, “ as much as lieth in you,” that you be present 
at every family-gathering, to occupy your own seat, claim your own heritage, 
testify your own fraternal alFcction ; that no mistake or “doubtful disputation” 
may arise in regard to your sacred preferences and attachments. 

Some object to attend on this important occasion, because they shrink from 
the formidable task of speaking in such a meeting. But remember that it is 
written, “ Whosoever shall coitfess Me before men, him will I confess also 
before my Father and the holy angels.” Take care you do not in any way 
“ deny Him,” lest He deny you before assem’bled worlds. Myriads have 
found the quarterly visitation wholesome, and have heartily thanked God for 
it at their latter end.— But another objects, “ f am unable to present my 
customary contribution.” Go, tell your inability and your desire. It will 
prove a blessing both to yourself and others. O do not let the “ pious poor” 
be defrauded, nor let them defraud Methodism of their powerful aid ! 

The text on the Ticket for this quarter is found in Romans, sixteenth 
chapter and seventeenth verse : “ Mark them which cause divisions and 
offences contrary to the doctrine which ye have learned ; and avoid them.** 
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Divisions and offences,” alas ! abound. “ O that my head were waters, and 
mine eyes a fountain of tears, that I might weep day and night for the slain of 
Vue daughter of my people !** As the fearful result of agitations still to bo 
deploft*'! in some parts of our beloved Connexion, many, it is to be feared, will 
have to exclaim' in dissolution, “Our lamps are gone out!” Many others, 
who might have been gathered into the fold, may now never be reached 1 
Others, again, who were going on Jo perfection, will be greatly damaged for 
eternity, and will be saved at last with, loss. Parents who hoped to be 
found, seven years Lcnce, rejoicing over their sons as examples of whatsoever 
things arc true, pure, and of good report, may now have to mourn over them 
as infidel and profligate. By “divisions and offences,” the attractive 
loveliness of religion was banished from the domestic circle ; slander took the 
place of salvation ; ridicule dissipated religion ; uncharitablencss and bitterness 
repelled the unction of the Spirit, and the beauty of holiness. Stumbling- 
blocks were laid in “ the old j)atlis,” by the hands of the deluded parents 
themselves: their children fell; and “destruction and misery” resulted! 

0 my Saviour ! by this deed Thou art wounded in the house of Thy friends — 
Thy own professed friends ; and the enemies of my Lord have great occasion 
to blaspheme ! 

Well may we be called to “mark” those who “cause divisions and 
offences.” There is, no doubt, a remote and judicial cause to bo found in the 
want of “scriptural holiness ” among too many of us. “ Iniquity ” is in 
Israel, and God “ visits us with stripes.” All feel the smart. “ I have 
sinned I am possibly contributing, in a fearful degree, to the occasion of 
the evil. It is, therefore, meet and right, and our bounden duty, to say, in deep 
humiliation of heart, “ Search me, O God, and know my heart : try me, and 
know my thouglits : and see if there be any wicked way in me, and lead me in 
the way everlasting.” Does anything exist by my means, that may lead to 
divisions and offences? Ami suffering my church attachments to degenerate 
into denominational pride ? Am 1 chargeable with inconsistency in pro- 
claiming my belief in the doctrine of entire sanctification, while 1 carelessly 
pass the years of my profession withqut seriously seeking to exemplify the 
blessedness of its experience ? Have 1 blamed otlier denominations for not 
holding the direct witness of the Spirit as a general Christian privilege, while 

1 myself liave lived without its abiding power within me ? Have 1 in any 

sense incurred the guilt of leaving my “ first love ?” Did 1 once walk in the 
“ narrow way ” described in Wesley’s sermon on the “ Cure of Kvil-Speakiiig,” 
and can 1 now, without penitential grief, live in the atmosphere of backbitei4, 
and walk witliout remorse in the counsel of those who habitually tread under 
their feet tlie thirteenth chapter of the former Epistle to the Corinthians ? 
And, O ! have I not come grievously short of doing my part to spread 
scriptural holiness over the land ? “ God bo merciful Jto me a sinner !” 

But “if the righteous scarcely be saved,” if such confessions and 
humiliations proceed from the most peaceful and holy in the Connexion 
“ where shall the ungodly and the sinner,” the slanderer of Christ’s Ministers’ 
and the disturber of His churches, appear? “ O my soul, come not thou into 
their secret ; to their assembly, mine honour, be not thou united.” How 
uncharitable, how murderous to souls, the course that a few have pursued » 
It is to be /eared that “ in that day ” the blood of souls will be found in their 
skirts ! At present, theirs is a pitiable case. Some of them see and feel 
that they are in a wrong course ; and yot they cannot, or will not, free them- 
selves from the “bond of iniquity.” Many will doubtless deny this, and 
proclaim their sincerity. “Can they be credited?” Yes. They may be 
sincere. But did you never consider the principle contained in the words of 
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Jesus Clirist to His Apostles, — “ The time cometli when whosoever killeth you 
will think he doeth God service r Did you never mark the sineerity of 
Saul of Tarsus in breathing out threateniiigs and slaughter,” “ haling inciu- 
and women,” and “ committing them to prison ?” Have you not ob‘^*ed 
how he said, in reference to these wicked things, “ I verily tl^ught I ought 
TO no many things contrary to the name of Jesus of Nazareth llis con- 
science did not at the time condemn him; and yet, for these things, he 
afterwards regarded himself as the chief of%inners. Tii these matters, where 
the blinding influence of anger and self-will predominates, it is but little to 
say, “ I am sincere,” or for another to believe me so. It may be argued 
tlfdt the fires of Smithfield were kindled “ in all good conscience before 
God.” “A good conscience” of this kind guards the cells of the Intpiisition, 
and prompts all the enormities of the Jesuits. O that well-meaning, violent, 
deluded men would open their eyes, and sec in their sincerity the master-will 
of the devil ! This point deserves more attention than it has received. 
Many comparatively good men are now doing in sincerity what will deeply 
wound them hereafter. Do you ask. How, then, arc W'c to guard against 
delusion ? Tremble at ** the deceitfulness of sin.” Kver seek to retain in 
your Jiearts the Spirit of adopting love. Keep near the mercy-seat, with 
your hand on the Bible, and your watchful eye on your meek and lowly 
Master. 

We trace, then, a remote, and a more immediate, cause of “ divisions and 
offences.” The former lies chiefly in the latent remains of enmity to God ; 
the latter in open enmity to man. Were there no^enmity to God in the church, 
there would be no divisions ” among the peopfe ; for pure love to God is 
pure love to man. The less is iiicluded in the greater. But visible enmity 
to man, is cerlain enmity to God. Sinful anger against a brother is, in 
truth, a symptom of want of love to Christ. 

But what language can characterise an organised machinery of w'orldly 
agitators for the destruction of church-discipline? — In the violence of the 
storm, cerlain vessels near the rocky shore may be wrecked, and not a few^ 
lives lost ; yet, by the overruling providence of God, the tempest will have a 
sanitary influence, and we shall eventually breathe a purer atmosphere. 

” Avoid them,” — “ them that cause divisions and offences,” — them that 
are obviously and openly employed in fomenting unholy strife, setting 
Preachers against people, and people against Preachers : — avoid them ! For 
many reasons. Take one only just now, — lest you ^lant thorns in your dying 
2)iUow, A friend of one of the agitators, whose talent and energy were 

deemed worthy of a better cause, called on him during the Conference, 

and affectionately reasoned and remonstrated with him on the consequences 
of the step which he was then about to take. That friend had long loved him, 
and he was faithful in urging him seriously to think how the matter would 
appear when he stood *on the verge of the**‘ cold stream.” But the storm 
was then too boisterous to alldw a hearing. Strong in self-confidence, he 
quoted a smart saying against the Conference, which he ascribed to a man oi' 
vigorous understanding and cultivated mind, frho was long known as a 
zealous and leading advocate of change in our Connexion. The friend 

asked, “ But have you heard how Mr. viewed the subject in a dying 

hour?” “No.” “Then I can tell you. He lay helpless in bed. The 
solemn messenger had arrived. He was out of Society. He could not be 
at ease so to leave the world, and pcTss to his account before God. The 
^linibter of the Circuit was sent for. With a penitent heart he solicited a 
note of admission. It was tendered. He accepted it, — and died.” B. C. 
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SCRIPTURE TRUTH CONFIRMED BY EXAMPLE. 

Example XVII. 

DESIGNED DEFUSING MADE THE OCCASION OF DESTRUCTION.— ‘2 PETER III. 16. 

Among tlic various arguments which have been employed to prove tlie 
Divine authorily of the sacred Scfriptures, there is one fact in their favour, 
which has seldom been adduced; — namely, the universal homage given to 
Bible-scntimcnt, and the desire manifested to have opinion and conduct 
sanctioned by Pjible-autlmrity. No other book yet known has had tiiis 
deference given. Even the infidel will put on a smile of triumph, if by a 
quotation from the Scriptures he seems to foil his opponent in argument. 
We dwell not, however, on the attempts made by different parties to make 
the word of God appear to sanction their peculiar views, but on the conduct 
of individuals, who, instead of endeavouring to rise in character to the Scripture 
standard, exert tlieir ingenuity to bring detached portions of Scripture dowm 
to the level of their conduct. In this respect many, as in the days of the 
Apostle Peter, “ wrest the Scriptures to their own destruction.” But, 
however men may thus use them, they are clearly designed to be a blessing, 
revealing to man the rich provision of Divine mercy, and pointing out to him 
his danger, his duty, and highest interest. There can be no disputation 
rcspecling the directions which they give to man concerning the way and the 
work of salvation. On llus'.point their instruction is so plain, that he who 
runs may read, and the most simple may understand. To one prominent 
requirement made by tliem, a separation from all sirit attention is often 
directed. They offer a salvation from sin, but not in sin. Now to this 
many who pervert this hook are opposed. Not that they object to final 
salvation from bell unto the full and certain possession of heaven, but to the 
method of salvation which demands at once the abandonment of all moral 
evil. They prefer to remain in sin, and plead those portions of holy writ which 
appear in their esteem to admit that sin and grace may be united. On exam- 
uiation, however, every ])assage quoted, with a view to afford countenance to 
the indulgence desired, Avill be found to be wrested fnom its proper, legitimate 
meaning. To notice all of these would form a volume : the space allotted to 
this paper admits the citation of but one or two. Is a man living in flagrant 
sin ? He tells you that is not worse than David, who was guilty of certain 
crimes, yet was ‘‘a man after God’s own heart,” (1 Sam. xiii. 14.) Now 
ti\is character of David, so dwelt upon by infidels, and so wrested by false 
professors and profane sinners, has nothing to do with David’s morality of 
conduct. Saul had been unfaithful in reference to a commission he had 
received from God, and David was chosen to do what Saul had neglected : 
God knew that he would be faithful to His will, and in this sense he is said to 
bo a man after God’s own heart; that is, ‘one who, as an agent, would 
accomplish Jehovah’s purposes. In this, and similar interpretations of the 
word of God, the cleccitfulAess of the human heart is manifested in pleading 
for the Agag sin. “ You know,” said a thoughtless young man, whom a 
Minister was warning of the evil and consequences of sin, “ You know that 
we are to thank God that we are sinners : St. Paul says so.” ” Indeed ! 
where ?” said the Minister. “ Why,” replied the youth, “ in the Epistle to the 
Romans. ( Chap, vi, 17.)” 1 he passage was read, and was found, on the contrary, 
to inculcate a doctrine the reverse of the one asserted : God was to be 
thanked for heart-obedience to the doctrines preached, whereby the deliverance 
from sin had been obtained. Even an aged sinner comforted himself in 
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wresting those words of Solomon from their proper meaning : “ The wieked 
is driven away in his wickedness, but the righteous hath hope in his death.” 
That is, thought the old man, that the righteous hath hope in the death of 
wicked. On such baseless opinions, rather than part with sin, and gtfdca 
saving interest in Christ, do men sometimes dare to rest their happiness in 
the eternal world. But no portions of the sacred Scripture are more 
dangerously wrested from their legitimate meaning, than those which declare 
God to be a God of mercy, and delighting in its exercise. That such is His 
character, and such His conduct, is a glorious and encouraging truth. But 
why is this truth so plainly revealed ? Doubtless to lead men to repent of sin, 
aiTd to apply to Him for pardon. But how many, from these declarations, 
embolden themselves to continue in sin, and multiply their transgressions I 
We need not fear,” say such ; “ for God is merciful : Ho has spared us, and 
lie will continue to spare : it is but a small crime, and He will not punish us 
for this.” “Nay,” said one deceived sinner, declaring his sentiments on this 
point, “ God is so kind, that if, with iny last breath, 1 can but say, ‘ God be 
merciful,’ it will be sufficient. ” Thus do many now wrest the Scriptures to 
their own destruction. Wc fear there arc many k)st, for ever lost, to 
happiness and to God, through deceptive, unwarranted conclusions con- 
cerning Divine mercy. They have forgotten, or neglected to reflect, that 
God is holy and just, as well as good and merciful ; that sin is the violation 
of that law which declares, “The soul that sinneth shall surely die;” and that 
those only who confess the awful evil of sin, and fully forsake it, shall 
find mercy. 

Chelsea, 


TIIH IDOLS OF THE SHOih 

Some religious people are blessed with a prosperous and thriving trade, or 
lucrative profession. I'hey have, perhaps, acquired a name, an cstablbhed 
reputation, an exten.sive credit. Theiuprofits are considerable ; their property 
increases ; their respectability rises : their neiglibours look on, sonic with envy, 
others with surprise. *lTow dangerous to the soul is this state of things ! 
Such a business often becomes a too successful competitor with G(jd for the 
heart. These prosperous tradesmen arc apt to embark their whole soul in their 
concern : it is tlicir happiness, their dependence, ificir one chief solicitude. 
They admire their success ; value themselves on account of it ; watch it with 
a most acute sensibility ; tremble if anything looks like a symptom of change ; 
see with distressing jealousy the incipient prosperity of others in the same 
line ; felicitate themselves on the grcatiiehS of their returns ; exalt themselves 
upon the solidity of tli«ir credit, and the t;stcem in which they arc held by 
the world ; go to the scene of, their succe>.s with conscious pride; in short, 
their soul is bound up in their trade, — it is their idol. They, in ellbct, say to 
it, “ Thou art my God: save me.” But where, alj this while, is their religion ( 
Did they ever possess any ? If so, it is lamentably low, lukewarm, and 
feeble. “ How hardly shall they that have riches enter into tlie kingdom of 
heaven !” Let such men know, they cannot serve God and mammon. Ihc 
Spirit of God, like the glory of the Lord departing from the- temple of 
Jerusalem, will retire from such a heart ; for it has become the .seat of an idol, 
which has his altar, and his service, and his worshipper there. — James, 
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THE WELL WITH WATER. 

“ Th(i mouth of the righteous is a weU of 
life." — Prov. X. 11. * 

“ These are wells without water." — 2 l*et. 
ii, 17. 

According to the Scripture, a man who 
receives, professes, and obeys the truth, 
is like a well of water ; while a man who 
maintains the form of religion, hut denies 
its power, is like a waterless well, 

A TRUE UELrEVCK IS LIKE A WELL. 

The likeness between the natural thing 
and the spiritual may be traced through 
several distinct features thus, — 

1. In the maimer of Us flow . — Speaking 
of things in the state of nature, and 
without reference to human art, it is an 
overflow. When the well flows for the 
benefit of others, itself is full. First, 
itself is* satisfied, and out of its abntidaiice 
it flows over to satisfy the wanh. others. 
Ill this respect, a Christian is lkc a well. 
Wlien he has not much for liiinsclf, he 
has nothing for his neighbours. Wlu*ii 
he is empty of grace in his own soul, he 
cannot become the channel of conveying 
grace to others. On the other hand, when 
he gets enough to satisfy his soul out of 
the fulne.ss that is hid in Christ, ho will 
do good to others, whether he intends it or 
not. The matter does not depend on liis 
purpose or his plan. As llie full well 
must run over, tlie satisfied soul must 
make known, in some form, the Saviour’s 
love. ** Woe is me,” said Paul, “if I 
preach not the Gospel.” ^Why ? No 
external compulsitor was pressing on the 
man. lie would have inclined no penalty 
though he had held his jieace. It was an 
internal necessity, a pressure on his spirit 
within. 'J'he pent-up love in his breast 
would have been a torment to him, if it 
had not found a channel to flow* in. 
The twofold characteristic of the Kpliesian 
church which reached the ear of the 
absent Apostle, was their “fajth in the 
Lord Jesus, and love to all the saints." 

( Lph. i. 1 5.) They were getting much from 
the Lord through faith ; and, of necessity, 
they must give much, through love to the 
brethren. Where there is much faith in 
.) esus, much grace flows into the soul, and 
the soul must have vent in an overflow 
of love. 'J’hc restored demoniac had been 
forgiven much, and he loved much. He 
desired to be in a situation where the 


love swelling within him might get vent. 
He besought Jesus “ that he might bo 
with Him he desired to become one of 
His immediate followers and Apostles. 
The Lord did not sec meet to grant hi.'! 
request, as to the ministry* of the wor<l 
through the world ; hut He provided tjic 
means of letting the fountain flow : “ Go 
to thine own house, and tell how great 
things God hath done for thee.” A 
Christian is like a mother. His breast is 
full. The overflow to satisfy another’s, 
need is not a trouble, a pain : it is reliei‘, 
delight. 

2. In the if feels of its overflow , — It 
refreshes and fertilises the sui rounding 
barrenness. The Scriptures afford illus- 
tration of the necessity and use of .springs 
of water iu a thirsty land. In the 
marchings of Israel ibroiigli the wilder- 
ness, the record frequently occurs, that 
at such A place they found water. The 
spot whcie water was found might be 
made a resting-place ; but from the place 
where no water was found, they were 
obliged, at all hazards, instantly to pass 
on. Tiavcllers always take special notice 
of the effects jiroduccd by springs on 
certain spots of these deserts. A few 
trees <>r shrubs are seen, breaking the 
dreary uniformity of the level sand. The 
f hopes of the traveller are raised. As lie 
approaches, he beholds a verdant spot. 
When he coibes up, he finds a well of 
water. Man and beast, with equal delight, 
riiii to quench their thirst; and thereafter 
throw tliemselves down to rest beneath 
the shade of the trees. The contrast i.s 
described lu Jeremiah xvii. The man that 
trusteth in man “shall be like the heath 
in the desert, and shall not see when good 
cometh ; but shall inhabit the parched 
places in the wilderness, in a salt laml 
and not inhabited;” whereas, the man 
that tiiistelh in the Lord “shall bi- 
as a tree planted by the waters, and 
that spreadeth out her roots by th«* 
river, and shall not see when heal 
cometh, but lier leaf shall be green ; and 
shall not be careful in the year of 
drought, neither shall cease from yielding 
fruit.” 

Christians, when they live on their 
Lord, are like wells in the desert. The 
neighbourhood feels the effect of their 
presence. The operation of the law may 
be seen in the spiritual, us well as in the 
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natural, kingdom. As there cannot be a 
well in the desert without some vegetation, 
more or less, according to circumstances, 
appearing on its brim, so there cannot be 
a lively Christian in a godless family, or 
a lively church in a godless neighbour- 
hood, without some spiritual commotion 
among those who are near. 

As to persona. When one in a family 
is visited with Divine grace, and renewed, 
whether it be parent or child, master or 
servant, the effects are not limited to the 
inTlividual in whom the work begins, 
'fhere Avill be some springing on the 
edges of that opened well, even although 
there may be a question how many of 
the promises of sj)ring reach the ripen- 
ing of harvest. If the Divine grace is 
deposited, and swells, and bursts out in 
the person of one of tin' idiiMicn of a 
worldly liouscliold, tin* sist< " • i • 

nearest in ago soon bc;;iii 
the influence of the new 
gentleness, truthfulness. 
tendern(.*ss of consoieiic 
prayer, interested study . 
silent sorrow for sin, rei. 
evil; these, and many kn 
islics of the renewed na 
and take ellcct on those 
closest contact with the s 
may be resisted awhile, 
are they resisted always, 
is smitten, and compelled i 
religion has a power that comes liom 
CJod, and leads to (iod again. The Lord 
gives testimony to His own word, when 
it is transfused into the life of a disciple. 
He puts a power into llis^word, when it 
is so received and obeyed, which is seldom 
altogetlier resisted. It is not often that 
grace manifested in one member of a 
family is limited to tlio individual with 
whom it began, 'fhere is a species of 
contagion iii the grace of the Spirit, as 
well as ill the lusts of the flesh. Watch, 
and you will sec that about that welfs 
mouth, if it be at all full, llierc will 
appear some marks of greenness creeping 
out, iind encroaching on the land that 
hitherto has been very dry. There is 
great encouragement to a consistent Chris- 
tian even in the humblest station. If 
such an one adorn the doctrine of the 
Lord Jesus, the efl'ects will certainly be 
felt. 

As to the church collectively, there’ is 
certainly, in the present day, a good 
opportunity of letting its influence be 
felt. Although a well were opened in a 
fertile valley, its effects on the vegetation 


around might he scarcely perceptible. 
Hut the church of Christ cannot soy, that 
its hallowing influence is unnoticed by 
reason of the s])iritual IVcsliness 
already prevails in the land, -i'f' the 
church were revived, if it were full and 
flowing over, there is enough i)f spiritual 
barren ness around to set oil’, by contrast, 
w^latever of refreshing it may bo tlio 
means of producing in the world. 

3 . jU to the source whence the trc/l f/ets 
its sttpplij, — 'I'hough the water spring up 
from benealli, the supply has come down 
from above. So a Cliristian, though a 
well of water to others, looks up to (iod, 
and confesses, “All my sjirings are in 
'fliee.” 

See this truth in tlie Scrljiturcs, taught 
as a doctrine by the lifwd, and inanifcst<*d 
iu the experuMiee of 1 1 is disci])les. — Tautjht 
■' vi‘ 'Xi — .‘Jf). Jesus 

is tin; source 
man thiist, 
link.” Vet 
'IS of living 
them that, 
r tli(‘ inner 
I of his belly 
iter.” And 
o hear that 
ould spring 
lined in the 
spake he of 
iievo on Him 

..ouidii in eive. i hsciples receive fioin 
('hrist the Spirit of (’lirist ; then and 
therefore tlioy become wells of water to 
their thirsty neighbours. — Manifest a! in 
the c.vpcrienrc oj the f/iseip(es. Sec them 
iu Luke ix. .Ol. 'fho inhabitants of a 
Samaritan village had btjeii unkind to 
them. “ They said, Lord, wilt 'I’liou that 
VfQ commanfl fire to come down from 
lieavcn, and consume tliem How dry 
these wells are ! See them after that 
outpouring of the Spirit on tlio day of 
Pentecost. There are no ])ctitions after 
that for fire to consume their adversaries. 
Thenceforth you find tlicm becoming all 
things to all men, that they might gain 
some. Thenceforth they are streams in 
the desert. 

Wo to lis, if wc forsake tlic fountain 
of living waters ! We sliall get for our- 
selves, and wc shall be to others, only 
broken cisterns, that can hold no water. 
From God, through Christ, cometh down 
every good gift. In ns there dwclleth no 
good thing. — Jiev. IV, Arnot, 
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THE WELL WITH WATER. 

‘‘ Tli(i mouth of the rij^htcous is a well of 
life.’* — I’rov. X. 11 . ^ 

“ These arc wells without 'water.” — 2 Pet. 
ii. 17. 

Accordinu to tlie Scripture, a man who 
receives, professes, and obeys the truth, 
is like a well of water ; while a man who 
maintains the form of religion, hut denies 
its power, is like a waialess well. 

A TRUE RELIEVER IS LIKE A WELL. 

The likeness between the natural thing 
and the spiritual may be traced through 
several distinct features thus, — 

1. In the manner of its flow. — Speaking 
of things in the state of nature, and 
without reference to human art, it is an 
overflow. When the well flows for the 
benefit of others, itself is full. First, 
itself is- satisfied, and out of its abundance 
it flows over to satisfy the want^ ^yf others. 
In this respect, a Christian is I.kc a well. 
Wlien he bus not much for himself, he 
has nothing for his neighbours. When 
he is empty of grace in his own soul, he 
cannot become the channel of conveying 
grace to others. On the other hand, when 
he gets enough to satisfy his soul out of 
the fulness that is hid in Christ, he will 
do good to others, whether he intends it or 
not. The matter does not depend on his 
purpose or liis plan. As the full well 
must run over, the .satisfied soul must 
make known, in some form, the Saviour’s 
love. “Woe is me,” .said Paul, “if I 
preach not the Clospel.” ^,Why ? No 
external compulsitor was pressing on the 
man. He would have incurred no penalty 
tliough he had held his peace. It was an 
internal necessity, a pressure on his spirit 
witliin. The pent-up love in his breast 
would have been a torment to him, if it 
had not found a channel to flow* in. 
The twofold characteristic of the Kphesian 
church which reached the car of the 
absent Apostle, was their “fajth in the 
Lord Jesus, and love to all the saints.” 
(Kph. i, 1 5.) They were getting much from 
the Lord through faith ; and, of necessity, 
they must give much, through love to the 
hrethron. Where there is much faith in 
Jesus, much grace flows in to the soul, and 
the soul must have vent in an overflow 
of love, 'riie restored demoniac had been 
forgiven much, and he loved much. He 
desired to be in a situation where the 


love swelling within him might get vent. 
He besought Jesus “ that he might be 
with Him he desired to become one of 
His immediate followers and Apostlc.s. 
Tne Lord did not see meet to grant his 
request, as to the ministry' of the word 
through the world ; hut He provided the 
means of letting the fountain flow : “ Go 
to thine own house, and tell how great 
things God hath done for thee.” A 
Christian is like a mother. His breast is 
full. The overflow to satisfy another’s, 
need is not a trouble, a pain : it is relief, 
delight. 

2. In the effects of its ovciy/oMf.— It 
refreshes and fertilises the surrounding 
barrenness. The Scriptures afford illus- 
tration of the necessity and use of springs 
of water in a thirsty land. In the 
marchings of Israel through the wilder- 
ness, the record frequently occurs, that 
at sucli A place they found water. The 
spot where water was found might be 
made a resting-place ; but from the place 
where no water was found, they were 
obliged, at all hazards, instantly to pass 
on. Tiavcllers always take special notice 
of the effects jiroduccd by springs on 
certain spots of these deserts. A few 
trees or shrubs are seen, breaking the 
dreary uniformity of the level sand. The 
hopes of the traveller are raised. As he 
approaclies, he beholds a verdant spot. 
When lie coiftes up, he finds a well of 
water. Man and beast, with equal delight, 
run to quench their thirst; and thereafter 
throw themselves down to rest beneath 
the shade of the trees. The contrast is 
described in Jeremiah xvii. The man that 
trusteth in man “sliall be like the heath 
in the desert, and shall not see when good 
comelh ; hut shall inhabit the parched 
places in the wilderness, in a salt laiui 
and not inhabhed;” whereas, the man 
tluit ti'usteth in the Lord “ shall be 
as a tree planted by the waters, and 
that spreadeth out her roots by the 
river, and shall not sec when heat 
conieth, but her leaf shall be green ; and 
shall not be careful in the year of 
dron^ht, neither shall cease. from yielding 

Christians, when they live on their 
Lord, are like wells in the desert. The 
neighbourhood feels the effect of tlieir 
])resuncc. The operation of the law may 
be seen in the spiritual, as well as in ll/e 
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natural, kin^jdom. As there cannot be a 
well in the desert without some vegetation, 
more or less, according to circumstances, 
appearing on its brim, so there cannot be 
a lively Christian in a godless family, or 
a lively church in a godless neighbour- 
hood, without some spiritual commotion 
among those who are near. 

As to persons. When one in a family 
is visited with Divine grace, and renewed, 
whether it be parent or child, master or 
servant, the effects arc not limited to the 
individual in whom the work begins, 
'rhere will be some springing on the 
edges of that opened well, even although 
there may be a question bow many of 
the promises of spring reach the ripen- 
ing of harvest. If the Divine grace is 
deposited, and swells, and bursts out in 
the person of one of the children of a 
worldly household, the sister or brother 
nearest in age soon begins to experience 
the inlliicnce of the new principle. The 
gentleness, truthfulness, long-suffering, 
tenderness of conscience, retirement for 
])rayer, interested study of the Scriptures, 
silent sorrow for sin, rendering good for 
evil; those, and many kindred character- 
istics of the renewed nature, wdll touch 
and take effect on those that are cast into 
closest contact with the iicw-horn. They 
may ho resisted awhile, hut very rarely 
arc they resisted always. The observer 
is smitten, and compelled to confess that 
religion has a power that comes from 
God, and leads to God again. The Lord 
gives testimony to His own word, when 
it is transfused into the life of a disciple. * 
He puts a power into' Ilis , word, when it 
is so received and obeyed, which is seldom 
altogether resisted. It is not often that 
grace manifested in one member of a 
family is limited to The individual with 
whom it began. There is a species of 
contagion in the grace of the Spirit, as 
well as in the lusts of the flesh. Watch, 
and you will see that about that well's 
mouth, if Jt be at all full, there will 
appear some marks of gre#nncss creeping 
out, and encroaching on the land that 
hitherto has -been very dry. Tlfere is 
great encouragement to a consistent Chris- 
tian even in the humblest station. If 
such an one adorn the doctrine of the 
Lord Jesus, the effects will certainly be 
felt. ' . ' 

, As to the church collectively, there' is 
certainly, an the present ^ day, a good 
opportunity of letting it^ influence be 
felt. Althougli a well were opened in a 
fertile valley, us effcctiT on the vegetation 


around might ho scarcely perceptible. 
But the church of Christ cannot say, that 
its hallowing influence is unnoticed by 
reason of the spiritual freshness 
already prevails in the land. 'W the 
church were revived, if it were full and 
flowing over, there is enough of spiritual 
barrenness around to set oil', by contrast, 
w'katever of refreshing it may he the 
moans of producing in the world. 

.1. y/v to the source whence the well gets 
its supply , — 'Fhough the water spring up 
from beneath, the supply has come down 
from above. So a Christian, though a 
well of water to others, looks up to God, 
and confesses, “All my springs arc in 
Thee.“ 

See this truth in the Scriptures, taught 
as a doctrine by the Lord, and manifested 
in the experience of His disciples . — Taught 
as a doctrine f John vii. .‘17 — .'lO. Jesns 
intimates, first, that llinisell'is the source 
of the water of life : “If any man thirst, 
let him come unto Me, and drink.” Yet 
He proceeds to teach that rivers of living 
water, shall flow also from them that 
believe in Him, from out of the inner 
rcccssef their nature : “ Out of his belly 
shall flow* rivers of living water.” And 
lest any should be surprised to hear that 
out of men the water of life should spring 
for the life of others, it is explained in the 
thirty-ninth verse : “ But this spake he of 
the Spirit, which they that believe on Him 
should receive.” Disciples receive from 
Christ the Spirit of Christ; then and 
therefore they become wells of water tt) 
their th irsty neighbours . — Manifested in 
the experience of the disciples. See them 
in Luke ix. 51. The inhabitants of a 
Samaritan village had been unkind to 
them. “ They said, Lord, wilt Thou that 
we command fire to come down from 
heaven, and consume them?” How dry 
these ’w^ells are! See them after that 
outpouring of the Spirit on the day of 
Pentecost. There are no petitions after 
tliat for fire to consume tlicir adversaries. 
Thenceforth you find them becoming all 
things to all men, that they might gain 
some. Thenceforth they are streams in 
desert. 

Wo to |is, if wc forsjike the fountain 
of living waters! We shall get for our- 
selves, and we shall be to others, only 
broken cisterns, that can hold no water. 
From God, through Christ, cometh down 
every good giTt. In us there dwelleth no 
good thing. — Bev, W, Arnot, 
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THE SCRIPTURE EXPOSITOR. 

THE FEA8T OF PEDfCATION. 

" Aji< 1 it was at Jorusalcm tlio fuastof tlio 
dodicaT^^n, ami it was winter. And Jesus 
walked in the temple in Solomon’s poruli." 
—John X. 22, 23. 

Human learning is exceedingly useful, 
jiay, exceedingly needful, to the Ex- 
pounding pf Scripture. 

The text suggests this observation, and 
gives the proof of it. Hero Is the mention 
of “ the feast of dedication and thcie 
is not one tittle else in all the ScrijHnrc 
concerning it. And so there is tlic bare 
mention of " Sohunon’s porch and, 
indeed, it is mentioned once again in 
Acts iii. 11 ; but neither here nor there 
is there anything more than the bare 
name. Certainly the Holy Ghost wonld 
never have mentioned these things, if He 
would not have had us to have sought to 
know what they inoant. I hit how should 
we know them?. The Seriptnve gives 
not one spark of light to iind them out; 
but human learning holds out a- clear 
Hght of discovery. , 

Would you know what 1hij..;teast of 
dedication was? upon what occasion it 
was instituted ? how celebrated ? at what 
time of winter it occuitciI ? 'riic Scrip- 
ture speaks not one word of all these; 
but human authors, the Talmud, 
monldes, Josephus, the Virst lh»ok of 
Maccabees, tell you all fully. 

And would you know what “Solt-mon’a 
porch "was? and where it was.^ ami in 
what part of the temple it was? In 
Scripture you can never find an answer to 
these inquiries ; but consult bunian learn- 
ing and writers, and they will tell you it 
■ was a cloister-walk, on the east bound of 
the utmost court of the temple; and they 
will tell }ou the very space and fashion 
of it. 

Here is a text fallen into our hands 
occasionally: a thousand others of like 
nature might be produced. Set any of 
the men who deny human learning t#» be 
needful in the handling of divinity, but 
to expound me this text without the help of 
human learning ; and 1 shall Uien think 
there is something in their opinfon. 

^ ** The feast of dedication,” as the authors 
before-mentioned inform us, was instituted 
upon this occasion : Antioebus Epipbancs, 
one of the Kings of Syria, having the nation 
of the Jews under hU power and tyranny, 
raised against them and their religion a 
very sad persecution. He forbade them to 
circumcise their children; he restrained 
the exercise of their religion ; he burned 


their books of the law ; he set up idolatry ; 
he defiled the temple; ho set up an 
idolatrous altar upon the very altar of the 
Lord in the court of the temple : rind all 
this for “ a time, two times, and half a 
time,” as Daniel styles it; or three years 
and a liulf. (Dan. vii. 25.) 

The Jews had never felt such m'sery 
of that nature before; and Daniel, in hi.^ 
tv^elfth chapttir, foretelling of that a long 
time before it came, sailh, tliat it should 
be such a time of trouble as had-ne^ev 
been since they were a nation. 

At last, Judas Maccabnnis pie vails 
against his power and tyrdmiy, shakes off 
tliat yoke, restores the people and reli- 
gion, desrro3s his idolatry, purges the 
temple, pulls down the idoi-altar tliat 
ho had erected there, yea, also ihe altar 
of the Loid, which it had stood upon and 
defiled: lie rearelh up anew altar; and 
on the Iweaity^fifili <lay of the moiilh 
(‘Ivisluu, vvhich was the ninth monlli, or 
thi'ir November, lie dedii’ates the allar, 
.and sets the public service of the tcnqile 
afait again. And llieivupou he and tin 
generation ordained that day, and seven 
tlays forward, for ‘Him i'east of tlodiea- 
tion,” to be kept annually, thioiigbout 
all succeeding generations, as m.iy he 
read at large in J Mac. iv., and hi the 
autliors, liLside that, I have .named. I 
might Ikiicc obseive, 

How joyful a thing it i-', and how- 
joyful and pcrpetiud a memorial il ought 
to carry, when decayed redigion is restored 
, in a nation ! O that Ihigland might see 
that day, and come to such a feast of 
dedication ! ^ 

The prosence of Christ at that IV ist 
v.Ms the more remarkable, because tiiere 
w’cre three tilings that might not only 
have warranted llis absence, but even 
persuaded and urged it. 

1. The time — it was wdntcr ; an ill 
time to travel : and Jerusaloin w-as a very 
long journoy from Capernaum, the place 
of Christ’s habitation, 'I’he Evangelist 
seems to have ** added tins circumstance 
the ra,ther, that w'e might look upon His 
presence there as the more rem ukable. 

2. It is said that Christ was at this 
feast at Jerusalem: whereas He might 
have kept it in His own town. The 
three festivals wdiich God appointed by 
Moses, — the Passover, the Pentecost, and 
the feast of" Tabernacles, — required men’s 
personal appearance at Jerusalem; yet 
the two feasts that w^ere ordained after- 
wards, Puriin and Dedication, as the 
records of the Jews tell us, might be kept 
by the people at their own houses. 
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.*?. This feast was not ordained either 
hy the immediate appointment of God, 
as those three were; nor was there then 
any ]*iv»phel, ihat by Divine warrant 
CO. lid authorise its institution. It was 
on y of a civil and ecclesiastical sanction, 
av/ Jailed by the higher poweis of that 
.. sieratioii. 

J’hesc- reasons might have kept Christ 
nom going up to Jerusalem at this feast;* 
and yet you see He is there, joining with 
the ^voat body of the people in com- 
memorating a merciful inlerpn*;itUm of 
Divine Providence, in delivering their 
country from persecution, and restoring 
to them fhc pure rites of religious woiship. 
— Lifj/if/ouf, 


THli SUFFIOIPNCY OV 
SCRIPl’URh, 

'i'll IS is onv confidciK'e, tliat as the 
Sciiplure has huiliccd I'^r \\\v .-sO 

will il siinice for the time to eoiiN*, I L has 
resources adenviatc to meet all di'Uiands 
v/hieh may bo made ujion il, what'^oever 
apy now condnions of the wmld, any new 
shapes of evil, any new — ifthi'y he riglil- 
eous — cravings of ihe spirit of men, may 
rcipiire. We believe, that as tlie Svrip- 
tuvo is an arrnouv}' in which the chureli 
luis found weapons fur all past coidlicis, 
so will it find tliein for all that are to 
come , coiifliots which, it may be, wo 
as little forecast or dream of now, as 
wo do of the weapons ready w'vought in 
this armoury for bringing them to a 
glorious termination ; and the weapons, 
loo, themselves being oftenliiincs such, 
that they who were by God employed 
to forge them, while they knew that they 
would serve present toils, yet hardly knew 
— perhaps knew not at all— to ivhat great 
ulterior purposes they should one day 
he turned. Yet thus, no doubt, it shall 
be : for, even as, in works of man’s mind, 
talent knows all which it means ; but 
genius, which is nearer akin to inspira- 
tion, means much more than k consciously 
knows ; even so wise men, and Prophets, 
and Evangelists, used for the uttering 
of this Word, knowing much of what 
they spake and recorded, yet meant still 
more than they knew ; the Holy Ghost 
.shaping their utterances, and causing 
them oftentimes to declare deeper things 
than even themselves, enlightened by 
that Spirit, were conscious of the while. 
That which they spake, being central truth, 
presented a front, not merely to the 
lies of the day, to the falsehood which 
they distinctly had in their mind to 


encounter, but presents a front to every 
later lie as well ; and so we have entire 
confidence that the truth being over^ 
in the language of Bacon, ** a nil'.^'ot 
to be commanded,” — such those Scrip- 
tures, which are ScTiptiires of very truth, 
shall show themselves a hill which shall 
iievtpr be commanded, hut which rather 
shall itself command all other heights and 
eminences of the spiritual and intellectual 
world. However high they tower, this 
Wonl will always have heights which 
tower above them all : judging all things, 
it will be judged of none ; itself the 
measure of all, no other thing will bring 
a measiue iinto it, — Trench, 


OUR ENEMIES WITHIN. 

Bbyond all doubt, the worst of our 
enemies are those we carrv about with 
ns in our own hearts. Adam fell in 
paradise, Lucifer in heaven, while Lot 
continued righteous among the inhabitants 
of Sodom. Indiflerence to little sins and 
mistakes^, the sclf-fiattcring voice of the 
hoait, ever, feiuly to sing its lullaby ihe 
inoinont co'i’i -cicnce is aroused ; tlie subtle 
question of the serpent, ‘‘Hath God 
indeed said — llu'se are, unquestionably, 
the advuvsaiies we have most to fear, 
'riiere lu'vor was a fire but it began with 
{imoke. 1 beseech ihcc, ihereforo, dear 
Master, to give me a sensitive conscience, 
that may lake al.inn at even small sins. 
O ! it is not merely great trai,.'gressIons 
that can bring a man to ruin. Little and 
imjierccpliblL ones are, perhaps, even 
more deadly : according to tin* b'.‘amif:i'' 
figure of 'Fauler, who says, “Tlu 
when attacked, tosses from him tlie great 
dogs, and dasluy them to pieces upon the 
trees ; but the little ones seize him below, 
and tear the entrails away.” 


FRAGMENTS OF THOUGHT. 

1 uiiLiJJVJi that if you and I were more 
to hvcd the wdiispcrs of our Father, we 
should not have so many of Ilis thunders. 
— J. //. Evans, 

It is no little mercy to sec a hell 
deservedt aiifla heaven given. 

That rest which we found in the way of 
believing, is mainlahied in the way of lioly 
w'alking. 

When I was young, (says Wesley,) I 
was sure of everything ; in a few years, 
having been mistaken a*thou8and times, I 
was not half so sure of most things as I 
was before : at present 1 am hardly sure 
of anything but what God has revealed. 
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OUR CHILDREN’S CORNER. 


TR^ST IX JEfeUS ILLUSTRATED. 

A M I NrsTPJt of llio fJospol ono day spoakin^ 
of that, aotivo, liviii" faith, vdiicli should at 
all liuK'fi clu'cr tho licart of ilio sinoori^fol- 
lou'(!r orJ('SUH, rolatod a hcmilifiil illustration 
lliat had just oocurn'd in liis own family. 
J[(! had pjono into a oollar, which in wintov- 
timo was cpiito dark, and cntorod by a traj)- 
door. A little daughtcT, only ihivo years 
old, was tryinj 5 to find him, and came to the 
(rap-door; hut on lookiii" <lown, all -was 
<lark, dark; and she called, “Arc you down 
cellar, papa.^” 

“ Yes : would you like to come, Marj' ?’* 

“ ll. is dark. 1 ran t come, papa.** 

“ 'Well, niy daughter, T am right below 
you, and I can sec you, though you cannot 
SCO mo ; and if you will drop down, I will 
(,.'itch you.’* 

“ 0 ! I should fall ; I can’t see you, papa.” 

“1 know it,’* he answcTod; “hut 1 am 
ixMilly here, and you shall not fall, or hnrt 
yourself. If you will jump, T will caloh 
you safely.” 

Lit lie ^^ary strained her ('•? 'S to the 
utmost, hut she could catch no glimpse of 
J I er father. She hesitated, llien advanced a 
little farther; then, summoning all her re- 
solution, she threw herself forward, and was 
received safely in her father’s arms. 

A few days after, she again dist'oveved tho 
ci'lhir-door op(‘n, and sujiposing her father 


there, she called, “Shall I come again, 
papa ? ** 

“Yes, my dear, in a minuh*,” he replie<l, 
and had just time to reach his arms towards 
her, when, in her cliiblish glee, she fell 
^Ijoiiting into his anna, and, clasping liis 
neck, said, “1 knei(\ dear papa, J should not 
fall.** 

And now, my young reader, the Lord ^tjans 
is calling you to come to Himself. T I e is still 
saying, “SuffiT little children to come unto 
me, and forbid them not ;” and “ Thc'y that 
seek me early shall find me.** Tli^ngli, like 
little Mary, you cannot see Him visibly 
present, yet Ho assures yon lie is willing 
and waiting to receive you, and yon have 
only to drop yourselves into the arms of 
dying love, and He will as surely reci'ivo 
you now as when, W'hile on earth, lie “ took 
little ehildrcn in His arms, laid His hands 
on them, and blessed tliem.” 


A FTTJAL SrilUT. 

Tub Jndieioiis Hooker nsorl to say, “Tf T 
had no other reason and motive for being 
religious, I would rarriestly strive to he so 
for Ihc sake of mt/ nwf/wr, that T miglit 
ri'quite lier care for me, and * cause Inn- 
widow’s heart to sing for joy.” 


SKETCHES CF NATURAl, HISTCRY. 


A WlXaLESS ^IRD. 

At a laic meeting of the Idnniran Society, 
in Jiondoii, it was stated tliat Cajitain I'oole, 
of tho J’last India Coinpanj'^’s servi<;e, had 
discovered the existence of a wingless bird 
on Lord Howe's Island, an island situated 
hotwemi New-llolland and Norfolk-Tsland. 
It is about the size of a rail, and* is con- 
sidered by the settlers as good eating. The 
discovciT is considered interesting in con- 
nexion witli tho discovery of the extinct 
wingless birds of Ncw-Zcnlaud. No speci- 
men has yet arrived in England, hut some 
are on their way. 


EGVrTIAN FEOGS. 

The rieer shallhritig forth frogs abundantly , 
(Exodus viii. 3.) — Frogs are still veiy abund- 
ant in the Kile, and other waters of Egypt. 
This, and several of the other plagues, con- 


sisted in giving an unexampled intensity aud 
magnitude to some of the gi'catcst nuisancirs 
of tho countiy. The astonishing extent of 
tills invasion of frogs is indicated, not only 
by the immense lieaps of their carcases 
which ultimately corrupted the land; but 
still more expressly by tho fact, that tluhr 
numbers wc»c such as to oblige them to 
finygo their natural habits, and, instead of 
confining tliemsclves to the waters and 
moist soils, to spread over the; country, 
intinding even into the most frequented mid 
driest places ; not the most private chambers, 
the beds, nor even tho ovens, being exempt 
from their visitation. Here, ns in other 
instances, the objects of superstition became 
tho instruments of punishment. 'Phe frog was 
one of the sacred animals of the Egyptians, 
being regarded by them as a typo of rtliah, 
their creative power ; and .nlso as a symbol 
of man in his embryo condition. Thco-e are 
probably several species of frogs in Egypt ; 
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ljut the one most conimoul}’' met with is tlic 
rana punctata^ or doited froft’ ; so called 
from its asli-eolour being dotli'd with green 
S])otfl. Th<} feet are marked with trans>V(‘rt5e 
bands, and the toes are separate to lialf their 
h'ngtli. This frog changes eoloiir when 
alarmed, and is comparatively rare in 
Europe . — Tictorial liibk. ^ 


• THE DEATH-WATCIL 
Tiir ominous death-wateh, when drawn 
from its hiding-place in old norforated il»jor 
or wainscot, picture-frame, ciiest, or black- 
lettered volume, comes forth (a mouse from 
a moimtuin of fear 1) a tiny beetle, of some 
(piarter of an inch in length, and in its pre- 
^'ailing hues of grey and bro^ resenibliiig 
the colour of the time-wgm wood, whose 
decay it helps (cspecitilly in its gi'ubhood) 
to accelerate. That alui’niiug “tick,’* to 
which at midnight many a timorous hcaii; 
has heat in unison, is generally to be heard 
first in May, and on to autumn, by day as 
well as night ; and, being considered 
analogous in purpose to the ‘‘cull” of 
pairing birds, has, in reality, as little of 
ombioiia about it. The sound is not vocal, 
but consists of a series of quick successive 
beats, produced, usually, by the striking of 
the insect's mailed head upon the bard 
substance whereon it may bo standing, or 
VoL. VI. 


into which it has penetrated, most likely, 
while a grub. Homo have supposed the 
grub itself to be the drummer; but, if Ibis 
soinctinies be tin* cnS(‘, tins pcrfi'ct hc<‘th‘ is 
a druiimicr too, various accurate ol)s«*rv(*rs 
liaving hc(*n eye as well as ear witnesses of 
As j)(Tformance. ... 

'J'lie licking of this apiorous dcaili- 
watch, instead of being ivqnjatcd at inlc;rvals 
a ccilaiii number of times, (usually from 
seven to tdi'ven,) as that of the bccth‘, is 
cojitimied, likc^i ViTilublo watcli, without 
interinission. 

Such is th(‘ lining main-spring of the 
death-watch when takem from out its 
wood(*u case ; and, Ihongli all its tciTora 
vaiiisli on being brought to light, it is easy 
enough to account for their origin in cou- 
ncxion.with place*, lime, and circumstance. 

Most heard iji old (perhaps haunted') 
liou^DS, proceeding from wainscot or fjoin 
hed’s-head, perhaps from jcicture-fiarm) of 
grim old poFijpait, as if the “tick, lick," of 
tlnj invisible time-piece issued verily from 
the laced foh-pockot of sojiio hnried an- 
cestor; or heard, possildy, A\ith creeping 
awe, to proceed, “tick, tick, tick,” from the 
elm-wood of a coffin before consigned with 
its mute tenant to the earth ; hoard, too, hy 
night-wakers, the sick and the solitary, 
-^or night-watchers, keeping their vigil 
beside the dying or the -dead, — who con 
wonder that, with such concomitants, the 
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hearts of the ignorant should have often 
echoed, oud may some times still echo, 
fearfully, the heat of the death-watch ? 
Au.^, nerhaps, with all our little knowledge, 
our own nyght, under the like circum- 
stances, do the same. 

vScience, in removing partially the veil 
which conceals from ua the mechanism of 
created tilings, leaves them still invosted 
with every charm thrown around them by 
the imaginative mind. Nor need tlic^ rout 
of superstition— which is only imagination 
in a distorted form — loosen one legitimate 
lie betwixt our visible earth and the unseen 
worlds of which ours is a tyj*. That, truly, 
is a (jonmjxioii which, hy every cxeiLernent, 
save that of terror, it is w'cll to Ja'cp up; 
aud fur what, but for this end, baa imagina- 


tion been numbered amongst our faculties ? 
Let us, then, cultivate this precious gift, 
wdiich has .the power of investing the 
meanest objects of sight and hearing with 
beautiful associations. . . . Let us, through 
the visible millions w'hich fill the earth and 
sky with insect music, he led to a pleasant 
hut chastening consciousness of the presence 
of those “millions of spiritual creatures*’ 
which 

" Walk the earth 

Unseen, botli when we wake and when we sleep 

and whose appointed oflScc, besides thnrt of 
“singing their great Creator,’* may be to 
fill with harmony the moral elements which 
make our world of mind . — Jipisodes of Insect 
Life, Third Series, * 


. OUR SERVANTS. 


LLSADVANTAG MS UNDER WITTCII 
.DDMblSTKJ SERVANTS REGIN J JFE, 
AND THE TRUE STANDARD OF 
LUTV. 

UY TllK lli:v. DAVID 

’j’liniiu is nothing necessarily mean or 
degrading in scrvitiule. True respiu* lability 
does not eoiisist nearly so much iu eonddion 
as ill clmrnctcr. Who, geuer.illy, is more 
highly respected or prized, than an honesl, 
Iruihl'ul, induslrious domenlie servant? 
Ki|nality of condition tlu'ro nev(T will he 
ill this world; for it is alike contrary to the 
nature of tilings, and to the appointment of 
God. .Civil, religious, and domestic, di.y 
tinctions have ever e.xisted among men ; and 
('liristianity Jins hy no mi'ans aholislied 
them, hut most fully recognises Iheiii, ivliile 
it clearly presenbes and powerfully ciiforees 
llio duties wliieh are peeiiiinr to each. In 
llio slate, subjects are exArted to submit 
lliemselves to Kings and Rulers; in the 
chttrehy disciples are enjoined to “obey them 
that liave tlie rule over them, and to submit 
themselves;” aud, in the faunly, chiUlren arc 
1 ‘oinniaiided to obey their parents, and 
servanta their niaslc'rs 

Adilressing myse lf immediately to {kmie.stic 
servants, 1 can assure you, my desire is 
simply to promote your adiuiitage. 1 Virile 
only for this. I ied dei’ply intere.sted in 
your wclfiire ; and hope you6vill patiently 
read, and seriously consider, the observations 
1 may offer. 1 am free to acknowledge that 
1 do not think your calling is without 
di If cutty. You, will have care, aiinoyaiice, 
and ti’ouhle ; and will doubtless meet m itli 
many things trjring to your temper and your 
patience. Nor do I expect that you will 
over meet With any situation free from these : 
you are greatly mistaken if you imagine 
that you will. Somo of your trials may bo 


peculiar to servants ; hut you arc grievously 
in error, if you suppose that those whom 
you siTvc have not their sharia of evils to 
endure, equally himleiisome with those you 
sufi'er from, and probably far more dis- 
tressing. A servant has the tiials of a 
servant; aild a master and mistress have 
those which arc peculiar to their station. 

Rut I plead some indulgence fur these 
short-sighted and mistaken vicw» It is the 
nnslurtuno of many domestics not to have 
been at all prepared for their way iu lift* by 
a judicious and religious training. Home 
imtidyence may liave made it very diificult to 
submit to authority, and to practise that 
si‘lf-denial which is inscpiuahlu from servi- 
tude. Certain restraints, which ai-c justly 
imposed, (ajtil probably quite as much for 
tile seiTaiit’s advantage as for that of tlic 
employer,) and little unavoidable incoii- 
venieiice,s, which, occasionally, arc verj^rk- 
soiiK', would never have been felt if there had 
heiMi a better kind of previous training. The 
mother knew tlic yoke which it was evident 
hiT daughter would have to wear ; and, if 
she had aeciistonied her child to it in early 
life, how I'lisily and lightly -would it have 
sal uj)oii lior ! Where this has been omitted, 
no wonder tlfeit service has been fomid more 
hiiijleiisomc than was expected : but, in such 
ca^es, let not tlie fault he cliargcd upon the 
coiiditioii, or the iftirticular situation ; since 
it arises from previous neglect, and conse- 
quent want of fitness. 

hlany enter upon service “ivitliout ’ ever 
having been instructed in the duties of their 
station. They loft home for the simple 
reason tliat their parents could no longer 
support them, and that a necessity was laid 
upon them to secure a livelihood for them- 
selves. Food and raiment they -wanted; 
and they -snewed these as the only objects 
and ends of service. To desire an honest 
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maintenance, and to use suitaLlo onclcavoui-s, 
are worthy of all. The Scripture says that 
lie that will not work shall not cat. It is 
\vicked to ho idle. Yet there arc those who 
care not by W’^hat means tlioy are fed, so 
long as they can cat the bread of idleness. 
Tlicre arc children who will rcmaiu at home, 
in comparative indolence, living on the fruit 
of the toils of their parents, preferring the 
licence of a lawless home to tlie rule and 
order of a well-regulated house, where they 
would be required to work for their support. 
A grateful and affectionate child would 
shrink from the tliought of wringing the 
last penny from aged and needy parents, and 
w'ould rather toil unceasingly to obtain the 
moans, not only of self-support, but of min- 
istering to their comfoii:, in the time of their 
sickness and dc'clinc. I honour such for 
their independence, industry, filial rever- 
ence*, and gratitude. In no instance is the 
matter of wages a thing about which ser- 
vants should he indiflerent. Industry ought 
to he row'arded. The labourer is woiihy 
of liis hire. Hut there arc considerations 
Ixisidcs that of mere remuneration. The 
qui'fition is not onl)'' ivhat you will get 
fi»r your service*, Init hov' that service is to 
he n'lidered. Christianity li‘aclies us, that in 
serving each other we are to ser\’e Cod. 
lioth masters and servants are diviiudy 
1,'inght, and they are to Ic'arii their mutual 
duties from the word of (Jod. Happy is 
lliab child who, helbro engaging iii this 
wnnk, has been taught out of tlic llihle, and 
W'ho has been scliooled in the lessons of that 
blessed Hook. It is an important day, an 
era in the life (d‘ a child, wlnni sh<j leaves 
the paternal roof, to launeb forth on life’s 
rough sea. It woxdd ho mx’H if it were 
ahvays marked with becoming serionstK'ss. 
It W'ould be a fitting net, if qveiy mother, 
on such an occasion, were to call her 
daughter to her, and, w'hile holding in )jer 
lia^ a copy of the w'ord #f God, wcrii to 
ndSess her in some such language as the 
folio W’ing: — “My dear eliild, this is an 
eventful day to you. You arc about to 
leave your humlde home, where your 
parents and yourselves have received many 
blessings from above, for which it becomes 
us to bo thaiilcful. You are uow' to enter, 
young and inoxpericiiecd, oy a new' and 
untried situation iu life. You are very 
i.smoi’iuit, and wdll have much to learn. 
You must expect* trials, crosses, and dis- 
a])pointinenls. You may not always meet 
w ith the same Idndtiess and consideration 
for «your tender years, cither from your 
mistress or your fcllow-scrvauts, as a motlicv 
w'ould give. Hut this you must not expect; 
for none hut a mother feels a mother’s love. 
Yet you must not he disooui aged. If you are 
kind and atteutive to others, you wTll not 
be nt‘glected. You wTll rehiemhcr ttiat tlic 
current of ^life has not alw'ays llowrod 
smoothly at home. Do not endeavour to 
find out liow many things you may possibly 


bo dii^satisfied wdtJi, hut w'hat real advan- 
tages you may find iu your iiow' situation. 
Above all, read this book. Do not leV'- 
lio in the bottom of your box, neglect jrt aud 
iimisod. nave it on your table ; and, as you 
have opportunity, look into it, aud prayer- 
fully seek Divine help to guide you to its 
meaning. This w'ill teach you iu what 
spiilt your service ought to bo rendeied. 
near wbat St. Haul says in his Epistle to 
the Ephesians : (i hap. vi. o— 8 :) — * Son ants, 
be obedient to them that ai*e your masters 
according to the flesh, w ith fear and trem- 
bling, iu siiigJinesg of your heart, as unto 
Christ; not wdlh eyc-seniec, as mon- 
plcasers; hut as the servants of Christ, 
doing -the wull of God from the heart; wuth 
good will doing service, as to the Lord, and 
not to men : know'ing that w'hatsoevcr good 
thing any man doeth, the sanu* shall lie 
receive of the Loril, w'helher he be bond or 
free.’ A vory siiiiikir direction occurs iu the 
Epistle to tlie Colossiaus. (Chap. iii. 22 — 26.) 
And if your master be a Cliristian, yoft are 
not on tliat aceoiml to deem him less wortliy 
of your esteem and respect ; nor because he 
w'oi ships w'ith you in llie same sani'limry, is 
a membfr of tho sanu' ebnrcli, aud rc'ceivcs 
at tho sy-nu •table the ineiuorials of the ouo 
eouirnou Saviour’s death, 'fhis doctrine 
S^ Haul louclies iu his first Eiustlo to 
'rmiotby; (cliap. vi. 1, 2.) — ‘J^et as many 
servants as an; iiudi'i* the yoke count their 
own masters worthy of all liouour, that the 
name of (foil and 1 1 is doctrine ho not blas- 
phemed. And tluiy iliai have believing 
masters, let tlieru not despise them, because 
they are brethren; Imt rather do them 
service, beeauso th(;y are faithful and bc- 
lovi'd, pailakcrs of the beneflt. These 
things l(‘aeh and e\hoit.' To the same 
etfeet St. Haul wuiles in his Epistle to 
Titus : (eliaj). ii. D, 10 :) — ‘ Exhort seri uifl.Uo 
ho obedient unto their owui masteis, and to 
please them w'ell in all things ; not answering 
again ; not purl>iiiing, but showing all goo<l 
lidelity ; that they may adorn tho doctrine of 
God our Saviour in all tilings.’ You hear, my 
dear girl, vriiat Hie w'ord of the Lord says to 
servants, and how clearly it teaches you to 
he, in your licbavioui’, n spcel fnl, obedient, 
indii.strious, and bom’ll ; sinking not only 
your C4VU good, but that of those you servo; 
aud mft only their pleasure, but the pleasure 
of God. You may meet with those wdio 
w ill leaeli you that it will add to your iin- 
povtanee if juni arc oecusioiially pert, dis- 
obedient, and insolently answer again ; hut 
you must shun such counsol, and in pre- 
ference follow the w'oi’d of God. And let 
mo assure my child, if sliu takes her views 
of duty from the Hible, sin; is certain to 
succeed; she wdll seeuro the favour and 
good opinion of her employers, and it will 
ahvays he a pleasm-c to her' parents to 
cntcrlaiu a child w'ho comes to visit them 
adonicd w'itli tlic beaut ie.s of a good and 
excellent character. And, in addition to tho 
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Messing of your pnrenls, yon -will seeim*, 
what is far "hc-tter, and wltlumt whieh you 
Tuivrr 1)0 prosperous and happy, the 
Ine^ \ff of flo^y 

AVell would it 1)0 for servants if, on 
leaving home, tJiey always received fi*om 
their ])arents such advice, and wore directed 
to the Scriptures as their Divine and iii- 
fallihle guide, flow many evils would fliey 
avoid! liow mindi more comfortable would 
they h() in their situations ! while th(;y would 
also win the respect and coiifideiicc of those 


they served. But few go out thus furnished. 
1’hey are often, on the contrary, told by 
short-sighted parents, that if they do not 
like the place, they had better leave ; that 
if they arc not comfortable, they had better 
return home. And thus a young girl is set 
upon looking out for dislikes and discom- 
forts ; perhaps is induced to give notice to 
lea^o; and.eoramenees a life of w'andcring 
and of change, which, both to herself and 
others, is pre-eminently uuliappy. 


THE MONITOR. 


SLOTH AND MISEIU". 

SoMu years since, in ^visiting my district 
for the puri)ose of changing the tracts left 
at the cettagc'h the previous week, I found a 
slrangt'i* h)cated in a house w'hich had hcen 
without a tenant for a month or two. I 

1 ‘ list looked in to six'ak a word of ncighhourly 
dndness, and to olfcr a trad. AUwas in 
the greatest confusion and (hr I, mid tlio 
noise from six or sewn Mwall ehildrcji 
rendered any convcTsatioii impossible. I 
rfiis('<l my voh'c suilicieiill}' (though not 
without (‘vrlion) to iimke the woman 
understand that 1 would cull again. I 
]io])ed by another week all Avould ho in 
order, and our neighbour rather more settled 
in her* new abode. T knew, Avilh a family 
of little ones, *i “flitting” avus a serious 
thing; but 1 also knew that activity and 
indu.slry can Acork AC'onders in a .short time. 
The woman liad a good-b'mpi'red expi*e.s.sio/i 
of (;ounten!im’(‘ ; a fresh, clear complexion, 
with hriglit black ('yes ; and, if slie had bcvii 
cleanly in lier person, Avould liaA’c been 
called a as ell-looking woman. Altog(*ther 
there Avas soinelliing pix'iiossc.s&ing about 
Mrs. (r., and T antieipatecra pleasant call 
the following TMouclay. Monday soon came 
ronfid again, and found me Aviili iny hooks 
in hand, making my usual cottage visits. 
AVlien 1 reached Airs, (i.’s, T gave u gentle 
tap at the door, rot liking to lift the hitch 
A^'itliout some notice, more particularly a.s 1 
heard many discoi-ds from Avithiii. 1 waited, 
th('n gaAT a louder tap; and after exhibiting 
a proper degi’cc of patience, and receiA'ing 
no ansAvei- from A\dlliin, I gavi* a very loud 
tap, and lifted tlic latch at tlie same moment. 
To my dismay and astonishment, there sat 
Mrs. (jf., with an infant on her knee, the 
remains of her breakfast upon a dirty table, 
all the pots andl^ans in the middle of the 
floor, witli a heap of potatoes in one comer, 
and the dirty linen in another. The chil- 
clron were scrambling and fighting over an 
apple or tAvo, which had macic their escape 
from a bosket -with a great hole in the 
bottom of it. 1 did not knoAv exactly what 


to say, and for a moment stood confounded 
at the sad exhibition of idleness presented 
to iny view, ^rho Avoman Avas a stranger, 
and 1 did not wish to oflend by saying all I 
thought ; hoping, by kind advice, to do her 
good. 1 said, “1 fi ar*, my friend, you have 
not hi‘('n Avdl.” “0 yes, tbank you, Miss; 
iK'A'er Ix'tliT.” Again I Avas at a loss, 
klrs. G. h(‘iself eaiiic to my relief by 
obserAdng, “I Avonkl ask you to take a 
diair, AIjs.s; hut I fear you cannot find one* 
fit to sit doAVJi in.” 1 replied, “I hoped 
you Avoidd have hcen more settled this 
morning, Airs. G. ; and then I should Jiave 
l(‘ft this nice tract for you to read in tho 
CA cuing to your good man A\^hen lie comes 
home from work.” “AVli)', you see, Miss, 
A\o liavo no time for reading: Avith my 
young family, and this baby, I Irave no 
time to spare for anything.” I found, how- 
ever, that Mr s. G. had time to run into Iho 
street, and look at everything lliat passed. 
If a funeral "look place, there wais AIi-s. G. 
folloAving after it with the poor infant, 
A\itlioul anyilAig to protect it from the 
cold, and anollier child without slbcs, 
hoUling by her apron, and trotting by her 
side. If a Avedding, it Avas just tlic same 
thing. AVith considerably moderated feeling 
re.speeting Airs. G.’s prepossessing airpear- 
aiieo, I thus again called at her cottage, and 
found it Avas her fashion to keep the shelves 
cmj)ty and th^ lloor covered. I said, “ You 
haA'o now been a month in the village, 
Afrl G., and you have never once been into 
the house of God ; and I*really believe your 
house is exactly in the state I found it the 
first morning I called upon you.” “ 0 dear, 
Aliss,” said the A\'oman, “ how can I h^ it, 
with this baby to nurse ? I have no time 
to go to church: as for tho house, poor 
people cannot be like the gentry.” I said, 
“ Other womciT have families in tho village 
beside you; and they find time to go to a 
lacc />f worship, and time to keep their 
ousos in order, too.” “ All the better for 
theiri,” said Mrs. G., in no *very gentlo 
tone : I know my child takes all my time; 
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and tlicro is not a greater slave in tlie place 
than 1 am.’* “Well,” I observed, “it is a 
sad thing to have such a tiresome, naughty, 
civjss baby. 1 am sorry for you.” “For 
tho matter of that,” said sIk', “ my cliild is 
jio worse than other people’s ; and as to its 
being cross, poor thing, it will amuse itself 
for an hour, if I give il a crust or something 
to play with.” “ In tliat case,” I ohservocl, 
“ why not let it amuse itself an hour ^ and, 
while it is doing so, you miglit put your 
house in order.” “ O, I have no hemt to 
clean it: it is no use where tht'io is a 
family.” “ Mr.s. G.,” I said, “ do you know 
IIkj word of God says, ‘ Tlie slotljfiil man 
saith, There is a lion in tlie way which 
me.ans, lie makes a ditfieuUy wIuto there is 
none. Tho .same word of iuith also says, 
‘The slothful hidedi his hand in liis bosom ; 
it giieveth liim to bring it to his mouth.’ ” 
“ W'^ill, to be suv(j, T never Avns eonsidc'ved 
slotlilul hefoie, and 1 am always sl.'uiiig 
with a eh ild in my arms. I have six liKie 
ones, and that’s no Irille.” 1 said, “You 
will not have six little ones long, if you 
keep them in all this lilth. I.et me ad\i‘iO 
yon to get your luishand to drain edf that 
iUrty pool at the door, or you mhH ha\e 
some driMidfiil sickness in yonr family.” 
“jVJy husband never comes homo till bed- 
time,” said iMr.s. G., “and then he is too 
tired to job about the house.” I told her, 
she found plenty of time to run up and 
down after every vanity tlilU: eamo in her 
way; and if there was a qnarri'l she wa.s 
always mixed up with it; foi' slothfulness 
made busy-bodies and tale-lx'arers. 

Tt WMs evident ]\lvs. G. did not relish this 
plain dealing; and, finding nothing I said 
made any impression, I ceased to notice her. 
Hit family still inere.nsed, hut tlie (dder 
children began to look jiale and unhe.iltliy, 
and, aftiT a time, the eolour fadeil on her 
ow'n cheek. Then’ arc many who fancy 
tliey have “no lime” for Ihis or thal, who, 
ne#rtheless, spend hours in idleness. 
AVomcn may he often seen w ith their amis 
folded, telling all the new'S they can collect ; 
and too often they hear false witness against 
tlieir neighbours, without intending thi'iii 
evil, from this very sad habit of gossiping. 
The w’ise man, in the Book of J’rovi rbs, 
says, “AVhoso keepelh liis mouth and liia 
tongue, keepeth his soul from trouhh’S 
and, also, ho says, “ Slothfiiliiess casteth 
into a deep sleep; and an idle soul shall 
suffer hunger.” If the poor would value 
time as they ought, we should hear of far 
less poverty. But to return to !Mrs. G. 
The time came when this proverb was 
verified in her casp : “ He thal bidng often 
reproved harden clh his neck, shall suddenly 
ho destroyed, and that without ri’inedy.” 
Sickness entered her habitation, and two 
little ones fell a sacrifice to her sloUi. 
Again the warning voice reached her ear: 
but evil habits arc sooner learned than lost ; 
and though the mother felt, and that 


severely, tho death of Ihe children, she still 
coulinued her’ gossip, and livi'd on in duL 
and untidiness. Her liiishaiul I'anied large 
wages; Iml, as rmthiiig was ifi(‘ndo!“nr 
made the most of, jind as much w'cnl. in 
beer and tobacco, lln'ic was nothing left for 
a time of need. Sickii css c.anu’ again; and 
this time the \ oice S]ioke even louder still. 
A ^'ver of a malignant kind, oecasioiied (as 
till’ medical man told them) by the dirt and 
filth h} which they w'cre surronnded, carried 
off the liu'ihaiid and father in a few d.us. 

tlie inotlu ]’ fowl her family heg.nn to 
lie in want, with no fiiei\jlfl) a'^si: t lln ni. 
There was, ^low ever, no .ami ndmeiit of 
life in tliis poor slotiifiil w-idow' ; hut, as 
abject po.vcrty was now* her inheritrmci’, the 
family helpline moie sipialhl and miserable 
than evir. Still she carried an infant in 
her arms, wliiih came into thi.s w'orhl i f .‘un 
and i^orrnw’ after the ])oor father had been 
called into cteinity. Old age si'emed 1o 
come upon the w idow ]>rrinalun ly ; and, 
with one or tw'O of liei poor latluiUrtS little 
ones, shi‘ lived for some lime upon tlii; 
ehaiily of those who had faithfully advised 
and constantly endeavoured to lead her to 
better habits. T’lui workhouse w.is Ju’r 
filial hoiin’ ^011 eailh. “So her poverty 
came as one tiint travelleth, and her want 
as an anned man.” 


Al ATBTAION 1 AL (iCArjlELS. 

TiiiiMNo disagreement about a trifling 
jeatter may di'stroy a life of eiijoynieiit. 
And it uMially happens that, vvlien a 
married pair do quariel, ’the o' oa.sioii is ,so 
de.si>ieahlc tliat they aio a^^liamed to think of 
Y^it that .’'illy civenmst.inee, like a dnqi 
of ink (liseolouring a'wliole vessel o*‘ w'a^cr, 
often spreads its intlhcnei’ ov'er Ihe whole 
lilc. J list as 

A jM'blJh' in llio strt’;'.nilet seanf 
lias fchc course ol in.uiy a liver ; 

A dew-drop on the plant 
IJas warp’d tlio gianl oak tor over ” 

I flml an exceedingly painful illustration 
of thfse idoas in an Knglish publication, fur 
the truth of which the author pledges his 
AVord. 

A young conpli’ had passed the first few 
wi’ek.s*of thf’ir marriagi’ at tho lionsc of a 
friend. Having at length oc.cupied their 
new liomo, tliey were taking their fiivst 
breakfast, when the following scene took 
idacij. ■ 

Tho young husband was innocently open- 
ing a boiled egg in an egg-cup. 'J’he bride 
observed that he w'as hvtaking the shell at 
AV'hat she thought the vvrmig end. “ Uow 
strange it looks,” .‘’aid .she, “to see you 
lircak your egg at tlie small end, my dear! 
Ko one else does so ; and it looks so odd.” 

“ 0, I think it is quite as good, in fact, 
better than breaking it at the large end, my 
love; for when you break the large end 
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tho egg runs over tlio top,” replied tlie 
huabaiid. 

“ But it looks very odd, wlion no one else 
rejoined the wile. 

“ Well, now, I I’cally do think it is not a 
nice Avay yon liavo got of eating an egg. 
That dipping of strips of bread and batter 
into an egg, certainly is not tidy. But I 
do not object to your dfiing as you pleasQi if 
you will let me break my (‘gg at the small 
end,” retorted the husband. 

‘‘I arn sure my way is not so bad as 
eating fruit-pic with a knife, as you do, 
instead of nsinS a fork ; and you always (iat 
the syruj), as if you were notHecustoined to 
have such things. You really do not sec 
how very bad it looks, or I am sure you 
would not do so,” a<lded the wife. 

‘‘ The sjTup is made fo be eaten with the 
pie ; and why should I send it away in the 
plate asked the husband. 

“No well-bred persons eloar up their 
philea as if they wove ‘starved,” said the 
bride, with a contemptuous cast of her head. 

“Well, then, 1 am not a well-bred 
person,” replied the husband, angrily. 

“But you must ho, if wo are to live 
comfortaldy together,” was the sharp answer 
of the fastidious lady. ^ , 

“ AVoll, I mmi break my egg at the small 
end, so it does not signify ; and T must alsp 
eat the ajTUin” 

“ Thou I will not have either fruit-piq or 
eggs at the table.” 

“But I will have them,” petulantly 
exclaimed tho husband. 

“Then I wish 1 bad not been married to 
you,”ericd tho young wife, bursting into tears. 

“And so do 1,”’ added the now incensed 


husband, as he arose, and woUced out of tho 
room. 

This domestic quarrel was followed by 
others equally trifling in their origin, and 
disgraceful in their character, until the silly 
couple made themselves so disagreeable to 
each other that their home became unen- 
durable, and they separated. 

Now, I doubt not, tho reader is ready to 
pronounce this quarrel a foolish affair. It 
was so ; and yet 1 seriously question if many 
a first quarrel between a newly-married pair 
has a much more elevated beginning. Little 
things do great mischief, and arc to he 
watehed with suspicions care.-— f/ffW 7tV- 
imUr. 


‘family prayer. 

A PEiLsox of great quality was pleased to 
lodge a night in my house. I durst not 
invite him to my family prayer, and 
therefore, for that time, omitted it; thereby 
making a breach in a good custom, and 
giving Satan advantage to assault it. Yea, 
the loosening of such a link might have 
endangered the scattering of tlic chain. 

Bold hashfulncss, which durst offend God, 
whilst it did fear man! Especially con- 
sidering that, though my guest was never so 
high, yet, by tho laws of hospitality, I was 
above him, M'hilst he was under my roof. 
Ilcrcafter, wliosocvcr comcjth within the 
dooj’s, shall he fequested to come within tho 
discipline, of my house : if accepting my 
homely <lict, he will not refuse my homo- 
devotion ; and, sitting at my table, will be 
entreated to kneel down by it. — Fnllct's 
Good Thouyhtu, 
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WILLIAM TELFORD. 

Op liis early life little can bo said, as from 
bis great age (ninety years) few or n«iie of 
his eai'ly associates survive. The most im- 
poiiaut part of his life began about the year 
1800 ; when, in company with a regiment of 
volunteer, he was stationed in Iicland. 
Whilo he was quartered at Belftist, the Irish 
Coiiftircnco was held tliero. AYilliam, witli 
ono of his comrades, on passing one of the 
Wesleyan chapels, was attreCited by the 
singing, and induced to enter. The words 
which ho tiicn heard were tho means of 
leading him to God ; and, os the result, one 
of his flrst acts vigis to substitute for Paine’s 
infidel works, which he had long carried in 
Ills knapsack, a copy of tho word of God. 

During the thirty-seven years he resided 
in Penrith, ho was uninterruptedly con- 
nected with tho Wesleyan Society; and by 
hU' regular attendance on the means of 


grace, as well as by his tliankful and pcaco- 
ablc disposition, he adorned the profession he 
made. Of him it may indeed he said, “lie 
dwelt in the courts of the Lord’s house.” 
“I look,” was his expression, “for the 
means of grace as naturally as I do for my 
meals.” ito had a constitutional diffidence 
to oj'crcome in speaking of his religious cx- 
oricncc ; but this was never permitted to keep 
im away from the class-meeting. One 
who had listened to the simple utterances he 
was wont to give of his Christian experience 
for thirty years, testifies that, whUo never 
marked by any extraordinary degree of joy, 
there was the expressihn of a uniform, 
humble trust in Christ, and the effect, 
“ quietness and assurance.” 

About six weeks before his death, on 
being urged at a band-meeting to testify of 
the grace of God, he complied, and mus 
expressed himself: “As I pass along the 
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road, the people often say, * \VLat a poor old 
man that is !’ But,’* said he, “ they arc 
mistaken : I am rich, and am heir to a very 
largo estate; which I expect, before long, 
to take possession of.'* 

During his last affliction, on being \’isited 
by one of the Ministers of the Circuit, ho 
said, “lam looking and longing for a deeper 
diink of that river which maketh glad tlie 


city of God;’* and added, “It has been 
flowing for eighteen huiuhed years, and has 
reached even »«<•.” lie tlu'n gi aU* fully ad- 
verted to the kindness of sonic Cliri^s^iun 
friends in endeavouring to provide for his 
comfort, and compared his position witli 
that of his Saviour. IIo died at I'onrith, 
January 31st, 1817. 


INCIDENTS OF PASTORAL VISITATION. 


THE TWO SISTERS. 

On the 1st of September, 1811, (says a 
living writer,) I preached a sermon in my own 
prdpit, from 2 Cor. ii. 14, 1.5 : “Now thaidcs 
be unto God, which always caiiacth us to 
tfiumph in Christ, Tind maketh manifest the 
savour of His knowdedge by us in every 
pla^c. Eor avo arc unto God a svrcct 
savour of Christ, in th(‘m that arc saved, 
and in them that perish.” I w'ent in the 
following Aveck on a visit to my old 

friend Captain Q , at W ; and, 

on the Sahhath CATiiing, T delivered the 
some discourse in the chap('l of which the 

late Dr. C was resident Minister. I 

noticed, more than once during my visit, the 
marked attention Avhich the young ladies 
paid mo, especially when I A^'as in conversa- 
tion ; and 1 had, more than once, td pairy 
their urgent entreaty to give tliem a ropy 
of the sermon, — an entreaty that was onfore.ed 
hy the solicitations of their mother. At 
length 1 ATiy reluctantly conaciited, but 
Axed no time. About six months after this, 
when in another piilpil, and in another 

place, 1 saAV Mrs. Q , and,, after .serv'icc, 

A\'cnt to the pew in which slic Avas seated, 
to inquire after her welfare, and tliat of her 
interesting family. • 

“ You have not, Sir, sent tlic sermon avo 
so much desired.” 

“No, Madam.’* 

“ You cannot imagine what an amount of 
disappointment you have occasioned. For 
weeks we expected it every time the coacli 
arrived ; and often have my daughters gone 
to the office, hoping to rccciA’p Ae parcel.’* 
I expressed regret. I felt some suniriso 
that there should bo such an eager tU-sirc 
for a sermon, which I deemed not worth 
transcribing. 

“Perhaps, Sir,** Mrs. Q added, “Avhen 

I tell you the effect of. that sermon on two 
of my daughters, you will not he astonished 
hy what I have stated. My eldest daughter 
heard the sermon, when you delivered it in 
your own pulpit ; and it proved the means 
of her conversion to God. My younger 

daiightcr heard it at W ; and the 

same result took place in her experience. 
We now have the unspeakable happiness of 


looking on our holovrd danglilcrs as fcllou'- 
heira of the grace r)f lift'; and they, Avilli 
the Captain .'iiid myself, are very nuxiou.s to 
possess the discourse wdiich God has cm-, 
ployed to produce such grand results. We 
should prize it, Sir^ as much as an Israelite 
Avould prize the rod of Moses.” 

“Say no more, Madam. Forgive me. 
The sennon shall he copied, and sent within 
a Aveek.” It Avas .sent, Avitli a letter of 
congratulation and advice. 

What* a singular roincidoiico ! TJio 
sermon, dedwered fiom two pulpits, siliiale<l 
nearly fifty mih'S apart, is licanl first by 
one sister ; and, on the following Salibalh, 
is Jieard by the other ; and is employed by 
the Divine Spirit as the instrument by whi(di 
both are reneAATd, nindo new ereaturcs in 
Christ J esu.s, and brought into contact and 
felloAfiship A\ilh the powers of the Avorld to 
come; neither of them knowing (d the 
effect which it produced on the other, till 
they disclose to their honoured parents Iho 
reason Avhy they so anxiously Avishod to 
have a copy of it. 


THE SIMULTANEOUS CONVERSION. 

When residfng AA'licrc I commenced my 
ministerial lahoius, (says the same Minister 
who relates the above incident,) I had in 
my congregation a newly-married couphj of 
veiy int(‘lligi‘nt and interesting young 
people. Neither cf them, were pious, but 
both wore adorned Avith many personal 
graccsi Shortly after Mrs. W., then, had 
given birth to her first-hom, I paid a 
lengtheued visit. 1 deemed tliis a fitting 
opportunity to press upon them the im- 
portance of personal piety ; and, after tea, 1 
proposed reading and family prayer. I saAV 
it gave pleasure. 

“My dear Sir, you arc now a father. 
Your child is bom to live for ever. Think 
of tliis. It will devolve on you to train up 
this child in the fear of the Lord; but, 
unless you yourself are brought into fellow- 
ship with Him, the duty will he but im- 
perfectly discharged. Allow me, then, to 
ask you one question : Do you ever feelingly 
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and eanv»tly pray for tlio salvation of your 
own soul 

My friend was deeply affected: his eye 
on me, but he was silent ; and, in 
a moment, by a sudden spring, of which T 
was unconscious imtil I saw the movement, 
his beloved wife, on exclaiming, “ My dear 
John,” thi-ow her arms round his nock, and 
there was an audibhj weeping. I rvas 
literally taken by surprise ; nor could I 
rtdraiii from sympalliisiiig with iny friends, 
w'ho were for some few minutes too power- 
fidly overcome by excess of feeling to givo 
any explanation of tlic cause of it 

“I never, Sir,” lie replied, vdien he was 
suHieiently composed to speak, “had one 
fc'cliiig thought about the salvation of my 
soul, till last Sabbath three weeks, wdien 
you proaebed from (leuesis iiHO.” 

“Was it in tho morning?” asked his 
Vife. 

“ Yes,” I replied. 

“ And about what time, Sir, did you com- 
mence the sermon ?” 

“ A bout half-past eleven.’ ’ ^ 

She was silent for some time ; evidenfly 
striving against tho strong tide of teeluig 
which liad set in. « 

“It was exactly at tliat ho\^r,” khc at 
length said, “and on tliat moniing, when 
Bolomn thoughts, which liavc oft('n sprung 
up in my mind within tho last twelve 
montlis, came upon me with great fordb. 
’fhey wert^ too painful and oppressive to he 
borne ; hut T know not from what source 
to obtain relief. My riyiiin-l) 0 ()k wa.s lying 
on my di’essiiig-tablo. I opened it, and 
began. ivadLiig a hymn, ainl I thought I 
never read one so beautiful . but whim I 
came to the following verses, I fell on my 
knees at the throne of grace ; and, for tin/ 
first time in my lift*, eyrnmitted my soul to 
the compassionate love of my Saviour . — 

‘ O, would the Lord appear, 

My nuilady to heal ! 


Ho knows bow long I’ve languish’d here, 
And what distress I feel. 

* Here, then, fiom day to day, 

ril wait, and hope, and try : 

Can Jesus hear a sinner pray. 

Yet sulTei him to die? 

* No ; He is full of grace : 

He never will permit 
A souK that fain would see His face, 

To perish at His feet.’ ” 

It was indeed a touching sight to behold 
the husband and his wife Dmerging to- 
gether out of the mere forms of religion; 
and, under a keen sense of guilt and un- 
woithiness, coming to Jesus Christ to he 
saved. From the first impressions of Divine 
tnith on their hearts, till the hour when my 
intciTogations led to tho gi*and discovery 
that they had both left the dark prison-house 
of spiritual ignorance and aUenation from 
God, they had been praying for each otlu'r’s 
conversion ; dreading lest tho otlier sliouM 
ho left to perish : but now, midcr vciy 
strongly exidted feelings, they exchanged 
mutual congratulations on account of vrivat 
the Lord had so imcxpcctcdly done for 
them. 

Wo knelt together at tho tlironc of grace, 
and offered up our united tlianksgiving for 
this marvellous manifestation of the loving- 
kindness of God our Saviour ; and, as their 
Minister, 1 solemnly dedicated them to His 
service, with their first-born, the living 
pledge of their mutual love. I then with- 
drew, musing, as tho reader may naturally 
supposes on the singular coincidence as to 
tim(‘, when tho same spiritual effects were 
produced in both, in (hfteront places, and by 
a vi iy different order of means. Within the 
siiaco of a few months I had the gratificatton 
of sei'ing them under my pastoral charge : 
Mr. AY. beeamr an olfico-bearor of the chuixjh; 
and both lived to adorn the doctrine of God 
their Saviour. 


ORIENTAL SCENES. 


FORTHESS OF AKABAH. , 

[It is a pleasure to quote the very latest 
traveller wo have met with. The following 
paper was written on the spot, so recently as 
March 22(1, 1850. — See “ Pqjacillings in 
Palestine," by the Rev. John Anderson, of 
IlelensburghJ 

AKABAH : 

anciently BLOTM, or BZION-OBBER ; ANP 
SOMETIMES CALLED “ THE PORT OP GOLD." 

Ezion-oeber, the famous “ Port lof Gold,” 
where Solomon and HeEckiah built the ships 
with which they tradccl to Ophir, has com- 
pletely pcrishc(]^ leaving not even a wreck 


behind. It is, now the site of a Turkish 
fort, ^and a small Arab village. We parted 
here with our Sheikh, Musa, and his men, 
who had conducted us hither from Cairo ; 
and having sent, some days before, a 
moBsengcjr to Sheikh Hussein, that form- 
i^hlc Ghicf^ one of the modem Dukes of 
Edom, came hero to meet us ; and with b jin 
wo made arrangements for the- rest of our 
journey ; namely, to Petra and Hebron. 

AKABAH. 

It was a day of beauty when first I joyftil saw 
The Red loU its wayM on the shores ^ 
Akabah; 
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And long will I remember how, with a child’s 
delight, 

The bold dark hills of Edom burst looming 
on my sight : 

And 1, as forth I went along the shore so fair, 

From its green billows snatch’d the shells 
brifpit gleaming there. 

As o’er that sliiiiing bay my raptured glance 
was <!ast, 

My thoughts were far away, in regions of 
the past ; 

When there the ships of Solomon their flags 
unroll’d, 

And Akabah W’as Ezion-Gobcr,,tlio famous 
“ Port of Gold." • 

The fleets of Tyro and Israel I saw ride 
proudly here, 

And heal'd the landsman’s shout and the 
sailor’s merry cheer. 

As tlie anchor w^as upheaved, and loose the 
sails did flow, 

And forth upon the waters for Ophir they 
did go. 

1’he past did also there another scene unfold. 

When homo the ships return’d with their 
merchandise of gold; * 


Arwl, laJfn with the spoils of j-egioiis far away, 

’Mid chet'i’S And deafening shouts they roll’d 
into the hay ; 

And then tJie stiiTing HCcne, when all along 
tlio shon*, 

Each cavraek, heavy laden, displayed its 
glittering stem; ; 

And Judali’s mercliant-princcs were gather’d 
there to see 

Gold, silver, precious atones. Pieces, and 
ivory. • 

Princely, princely, ‘ Judah, 'was thy fctate 
and splendour Iheii, 

And tliy King was ilio greatest and widest 
among men ! 

But, 0, the painful contrast, and, O, the 
grief to say, 

Thy greatness and tliy glory have all now 
pass’d awmy i 

The Kcd Sea at Akahah is rolling to the land, 

And graceful grows the palm .'dong its silver 
strand ; 

But not a relic ’s left of the glorious days of 
old. 

When Israel’s tall sliips rode in the famous 
“ Pdi-t of Gold." 


MtSCELLANY OF EXTRACTS AND CORRESPONDENCE. 


PBEYISHNESS, ' 

Peevishness frequently gives rise to 
discord. Peevishness we may regard as a 
fannly canker. It is not like an acute 
disease in plants, or like the devaetationB of 
the locmst and cateiijillar, that caose vege- 
tation suddenly to disi^ar. It is a cor- 


roding malady : it cats in, and it eats on, till 
tho vital sap is wasted. •Whether the evil be 
communicated hy provocation and example, 
or whether it he natural and hereditai'y, wc 
cannot tell ; but, strange to say, there arc 
many houses in whioh there is not an 
individual free from this unfortunate disease. 
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Enter when you will, there is a dark frown 
*on every one’s countenance. There is not 
“ a bright smile playing upon the cheek of 
beajity.” That check has been prema- 
turely furrowed with discontent, and the 
complaint ” is universally popular ; not, it 
is true, the immortal poem that beara that 
name, but the everlasting detail of private 
drawbacks, wrongs, and injuries. At c\i‘ry 
period, even in tne simshine of summer, it 
appears as if the fogs of Holland had filled 
and overloaded the family atmosi)hcrc. 
Stiffness, stenmess,' disobligingness, con- 
stantly prevail. “ One cannot do this or do 
that. Let another do it. He has more 
time than I have.” • Frankness, candoiu*, 
* and Idndncss have never nestled under the 
roof. Every 8 (?ion seems to bo a sensitive- 
plant, or smitten with the E|gB>tiaii plague, 
so tliat lie shrinks if you toucKim. Quaint 
wit, also, exhibits hero her antics. Inge- 
nuity is racked to find out a^harp retort, 
that may cut to the boiitf; and the witling 
delights, with a fiendish joy, in admin- 
istering the silly infliction. i)isor<lcr rctams 
lier court, and celebrates her perpctull 
holiday here. Look at the inhn-ior of the 
building.: everything is toast'd up and 
down, and every one thinks herself haughty 
enough not to replace it. Iio 6 k into tlie 
farm or counting-house : business is cither 
at a stand-still or retrograding : no one will 
ti’oublo himself to oil the wheels of industry, 
that, in the end, may contribute to another’s 
advantage besides his ow. 

It has* boon a source of astonishment to 
me how such families continue to hang 
together. There are frequent turns out, it 
is true : some live away for a while ; and 
some, in the paroxysm of rage, leave the 
place, and try tlieii’ fortunes in a foreign 
country. Still, the heat generally subsided 
without much apparent conciliation ; and 
matters proceed at the old jog, till another 
rut upsets the rickety wheel. 

To think cither of union or religion here 
would be absurd; as well look for it in a 
den of asps or j^kals. The house is the 
miniature of the abode of darkness. Its 
original, its prototype, is the region of 
despair, wdicre fallen angels and condemned 
spirits constantly indulge in scenes of 
miitool recrimination. 

It has boon often asked. Is this ihalady 
capable of cure?* In answer, it is very 
liard to say, because the patients never seek 
for a physician. ^ They arc all so “ wise in 
their own conceit,” &at a modest bint at 
the prevailing disease would be certoin to 
provoke the rejoinder that “ persona should 
always mind their own affairs.” Often, 
however, there .is some .•sense in one of the 
family. Let this ffecomo a Vcsta-light to 
kin^o a fire of unity. Constitutional pecu- 
liarity is hard to be overcome ; it is like 
constatutional weakness, that requires time 
and tonics to strengthen it ; but by a quiet, 
silent, forbearing process, much might bo 


done. Let all causes of provocation be 
removed. Let taunting Iw^iage ccosc. 
Gather a lesson from the simling flowers 
around you, and smile too. Let your smile 
be that of undisguised good-nature, and not 
tho cutting smile of malice. Take upon 
you the task of family refonner. l)o your 
work mildly, gently, insensibly. Lot your 
applications and rebukes be general, and in 
small doses at a time. Eemovc every rea- 
sonable 'cause of reproach or fault-finding, 
and never recriminate. Patience will do 
more to effect a cure than direct applications, 
lie sure to persevere without growing 
discouraged ; and if you succeed in rooting 
out the malady, refhemher you deserve more 
genuine applause than Alexander, when he 
had conquered a world. 

Pinching poverty often originates discord. 
Poverty is a sore trial, which it requires a 
large stock of faith to bear with equanimity. 
Unfortunately, those w'ho are covered with 
the pall of distress arc generally ignorant ; 
they have ncgloctod means of grace, that are 
indispensable to enlighten and sustain the 
mind; and they have laid up no store of 
spiritual comfort cagainst the evil day. In- 
deed, pliysical suffering is very hard to 
endure. And it is not their own wants, but 
the privations of those ivhom they hold 
dearer than life itself, that accumulate and 
d(*('pen tlicir affliction. Melancholy, in the 
first stage, ends in recrimination at the last. 
A loving couple have many struggles before 
they anive at tliis conclusion. Love stifles 
reproaches. At length, by physical want, 
the fooling cools down ; and tho demon of 
indifference usuips its throne. From iii- 
difleronce there is only one light step to 
hatred. This, for a time, is a mere personal 
feeling, concealed equally from the family 
and the public. After a time, tho bubbling 
cahh’ou boils over. The car of lisping 
childhood is profaned by parental contro- 
versy, and Icoms to admit occasions of 
hati'cd to tho othor children. In due season, 
the mask wears largely away; the public 
arc lot behind the scene, at least any of 
them who are busybodies, and who delight 
in gadding about from house to house. 
Now it is no secret that Alexander tho car- 
penter, and his wife, once so loving, arc at 
variance. Neighbours, some through sin- 
cerity, some tllrough curiosity, and some to 
kindle the coal, put their fingers into tho 
pie. Tho application, like poison or caustic, 
aggravates disorder ; while no charitable 
80^ lias cither wit or compassion to cut 
up the roots of tho malady by removing 
thoir physical wants, and thus to cause 
sunshine, joy, and gladness again to beam 
upon their oncc-happy dwelling. 

To guard against poverty, strive to avoid 
its cause. Do not fritter any little stock 
you have in foolish vanity or in wanton 
luxury. Bemembor, if thcro bo a bright 
day now, there will bo a rainy day here- 
after. Let not affectum absorb your little 
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compctonoc. Above nil, beware of gambling, 
di'inldng, prodigality. Be industrious, honest, 
and frugal. If, notwitbstiyiding every effort, 
your resources foil you, and poverty stares 
you in tho face, recollect there is a God 
above you, who secs you, and who moves 
the wheel of Providence. Consider Ilia 
promises: “This poor man cried, and the 
fjord heard him, and saved him out of all 
his troubles.” (Psalm xxxivTc.) “ Thc^oung 
lions do lack, and suffer hungeif^ but they 
tliat seek the Lord shall not want any gobd 
thing.” (Verse 10.) “ The righteous cry, and 
the Lord hearcth, and delivereth them 
out of all their troubles.” (Verse 17.) Do not 
fly either in God’s face or your companion’s, 
because you undergo the ordinary trials of 
man. What know you but the furnace of 
poverty is sent for your purification? At 
any rate, try to better your condition by 
every legitimate means in your power. 
Voluntary poverty is a dogma, solely, of 
an apostate Church. God’s own rod is 
sufficient. Strive to have it removed by 
honest industry, by pains- taking, by fru- 
gality, and especially by prayer. And, 
meanwhile, live in love ; and the Almighty 
will ho certain to reward your fidelity. — 
Rev, W, Oliver, 


LAMARTINE ON THE IRRELIGION 
OF REVOLUTIONARY MEN. 

I KNOW — I sigh when I tliink of it — 
that hitlierto the Frc'iieh people have been 
the least religious of all tho nations of 
Europe. Is it because— tho idea of God, 
which arises from all the evidences of 
nature, and from the depths of reflection, 
being tlic profoiindost and weightiest idea 
of which human intelligence* is capable; 
and the Frcncli mind being the mo.st rapid, 
but the most superficial, the lightc.st, the 
most unrcflcolivc of all IJuropcan races — 
this mind has not the force and severity 
necessary to cairy far and long tho greatest 
conception of the human understanding ? 

Is it hoeanse our governments have always 
..taken upon themselves to think for us, to 
believe for us, ani to pray for us ? Is it 
because wo are, and have been, a military 
people, a soldier-nation, led hypings, heroes, 
ambitious men, from hattlc-hcld to balftlc- 
field, making couq^ucsts, and never keeping 
them, ravaging, dazzling, charming, and 
corrupting Europe ; and bringing home tho 
manners, vices, bravery, lightness, and im- 
piety of tho camp to tho fireside of the 
people ? 

I know not; but certam it is that the 
nation has an immense process to make in 
serious thought, if she wishes to remain 
free. If wo look at the characters, compared 
as regards religious sentiment, of the great 
nations of Europe, America, even Asia, the 
■advantage is not for us. The great men of 


other countries live and die on tlic scene of 
history, looking up tO' heaven : our great 
men appear to live and die, forgetting 
completely the only idea for which R is 
worth living amf dying,— they live ana die 
looking at the spectator, or, at most, at 
posterity. . 

Open the history of America, Uic history 
of England, and tlic hi.story of France ; rea<l 
the groat liA cs, the groat death.s, the great 
iiiartyidoms, the great words at the hour 
when tho ruling thought of life reveals itself 
in the la.st words of the dying. But cross the 
Atlantic, traverse the Channel, come to our 
times, open our annals, and listen to the lust 
words of the great political actors of the. 
drama of our liberty. One would think 
that God was eclipsed from tho .soul, that 
His name wnOHinknowii in the language'. 
History Avill have the air of an athei.st, 
when it recounts to posterity these annihil- 
ations, rather than deaths, of celebrated 
men in the gn'nlcst year of France ! 

Look at Mira beau on the bed of denib. 
“C^own me with fiowers,” said he; “in- 
toxicate me with perfumes. Let me die to 
the sound of delicious music.” Not a word 
of God or, of his soul. Sensual pbihtlophcr, 
he desired only supreme bcusualism, a last 
voluptuousness in his agony. Gontomplate 
Madame Roland, the •strong-hearted woinuu 
of tho jtevolution, on tho eai*t that conveyed 
her to death. She loolo'd contemptuously on 
the besotted people avIio killed their propliels 
and sibyls. Not a glanec towards heaven ! 
Only one Avord for the earth she was quitting, 
— “ O Liberty !” 

Approach the dungeon-door of tlio Giron- 
dins. Their la.st night is a banquet; tlie 
only hymn, the Marscillai.se ! Follow Oamille 
I^csmonlin3*to his execution. A cool and 
indecent plea.santry at tho trial, and a bug 
impix'oation on tlie road to the guillotine, 
were tlic two last thoughts of this dying 
man on his Avay to tlio last tribunal. 

Hear Dantoiv on the platfoi-m of the 
scaifold, at the distance of a Iftie from God 
and eternity. “ I have had a good time of 
it : let me go to sleep ! ” Then to the exe- 
cutioner, — “ You Avill show my head to tho 
people: it is AA^orth the trouble!” His 
faith, annihilation; his last sigh, vanity. 
Behold the Frenchman of this latter age ! 

Wlinf, must one think of^tho religious 
sentiment of -a free people,* whose great 
figures seem thus to march in procession to 
annihilation, and to whom ^at tcrriMc; 
minister, death, itself recalls neither tlio 
threatenings nor promises of God ! 

The Republic of these men without a God 
has quickly been stranded. The liberty, wou 
’ by so much heroism and so nmeh genius, has 
not found in Franco a conscience to shelter 
it, a God to avenge it, a people to defend it 
against that atheism which has been called 
glory. All ended in a soldier, and some 
apostate republicans cannot be heroic. When 
you terrify it, it bends; when you would 
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Imy it, it sella itself. It would bo very 
foolish to immolate it8(?lf. Who would take 
OEy hecd^ the people ungi’atcful, and God 


non-existent! So atheist revolutions ! 


POPERY, 


WflAT HAS rOPERY DONE? 

You (JcsuUh) claim the lil)erty to instruct. 
For some coutiiTics you have held in your 
hands, at your discretion, nl your school, 
under your ferule, t ^\'0 j’reat luitioiss, — Italy 
and Spain ; illustrions among- the iUu-^lrifnis : 
and wliat have you done \vi(li tlumi? I am 
g;oin" to tell you. Thanks to you, Italy, 
of whicli no one ean lliin!:, pronounce 

her name, without incxinessihle filial grief; 
Ilaly, that mother of genius and of nations, 
which has diffused over,tlu' whole world the 
most astonishing prodiielious of ])oetiy and 
art; Italy, which has taught our race to 
read, does not to-day know how to nead 
herself! Yes, Italy has, of all the states 
of Europe, the smallc>t uuinher of native 
iiihabitJints who arc aide to read*! Spain, 
mag-nilieciitly endowed; Spaiw, which re- 
ceived from the Romans iuT tirst civilisation, 
from the Arabians het* second civilisation, 
from J*rovidence, and in spite of you, a 
world, — America; Spain has lost, thanks to 
you, thanks to your brutal yoke, which is 
a yoke of degradation, Spain has lost that 
secret of her i>ow(T which she received from 
the Romans, tliat genius in the arts which 
she received from the Arabs, tliat world 
■which God gave her. And in excliangc for 
what YOU made her lose, what has she 
received ? She has received ihG^Inqumtioji! 
The Tnfjuisition ! which certain men of a 
certain party arc endeavouring to-day to 
rc-cstuhlish, with a modest timidity for 
which 1 honour them. The Inquisition! 
which has bujm-d upon thc<’uncral pile fivo 
millions of men. Jicnd history. The In- 
quisition ! which exhumed the dead, in order 
to hum them as heretics. Witness Grgel, 
and Arnault, Count of Forcalquicr. The 
Inquisition ! which doclarcs^children heretics^ 
even to the second generation. It is tnio, 
in order to console Spain for wlw-t you 


haj-'c taken from her, that you have sur- 
named what you have given her Gatholii’.. 
Ah ! do you kno'W you have drawn fron* one 
of the greatest of men that dolorous cry" 
which accuses you, — “I would much rather 
that Spain should he great than that she 
should be Catholic ?” See what you have 
done with that focus of light wliich you call 
Italy. You liave extinguished it. That 
ctdossus which you call Spain, you have 
undermined. The one is in ruins, the 
other in aslies. Sec what you have done 
for these two gi’cat nations ! — Victor Suyo. 


POPISH MISSIONS. 

Tun great Propagancla of tlio Romish 
Church has its seat, neither in Romo, nor 
anywhere in Italy, but in Tiyoiis, in Franco. 
The slate of its funds for 1818, and also for 
1819, has h(‘eTi ic'ccmtly made public. In 
1818, the funds, including a balance from 
tljc previous year of £l7,i65, amounted to 
£130,106; and in 1819, with a balance of 
£21,371, they amounted to £142,580. Of 
these funds, Franco contributes by fur the 
largest share ; £70,237 in the one year, and 
£72,90.') in the other: jvhilo all Italy, in 
1849, contributed only a little short of 
£8,000; of which sum, tlie Roman States 
gave no incve than £2,861. In 1848, on 
account of the dislmbanccs, tlicy yitddcd 
nothing. The British isles, in 1848, con- 
trihuted £4,476 ; and in 184!J| £4,267. 

In regard to the disbursement of these 
funds, some comparative idea of the fields 
of their Missions may be* gathered from the 
following items:— In 1849, their Missions 
in Asia have had expended on them upwards 
of £42,000; those in America, £36,621;^ 
thosc^in Europe, £21,8^2 ; those in AMca, 
£11,147 ; an(J thoso in Oceania, £lC,7l0i 


POETRY. 


THE HAPPY MAN. 

He is tlic happy man whose life, c*en now, 
Shows somewhat of tliat happier life to 
Gomc; 

Wild,’ ^m’d to an obscure but tranquil state, 


Would make his fate his choice; whom 
peace, the firuit 

Of virtue, and whom virtue, firuit of faith, 
Prepare for happiness ; bespeak him one, 
Content indeed to sojourn while he must 
Below the skies, but having there his home. 
Hie world overlooks him in her busy^'scaxch '* 
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Of olgocts more illustrious in her view ; 

And, occu|>ied as earnestly as she, 

Though moro sublimely^ he o’erlooks the 
worid. 

*Shc scorns his pleasures, for she knows them 
not ; 

He seeks not hers, for ho has proved them 
vain. 

He cannot e^im the ground like summer-birds 
Pursuing gilded flics ; and such he deems 
Her honours, her emoluments, her joys. 
Therefore, in contemplation is his bliss, 
■\Vliose power is such, that whom she lifts 
from earth 

She makes familiar with a heaven unseen, 
And shows him glories yet to be reveal’d. 


‘WHAT TIME I AM-AFEAID, I AVILL 
TRUST IN THEE.»— PsALAi lvi. 3.* 
When all within is grief and fear, 

Wlicn every earthly ill is near. 

When dovni my check steals many a tear, 
By faith I’ll cling to Thee ! 


To Tbeo I’ll fly in sorrow’s hour, 

When crush’d is every earthly flower ; 
For Thou wilt give mv soul the power 
By faith to cling to Thee ! 

Wlien anguish is too deep for speech, 

My faintest sigh Thine ear can reach ; 
For Thou my inmost soul canst teach 
•To lean by faith on Thee ! 

AVhen anxious thoughts disturb my rest, 
AVhon e’en in prayer I am dislrcst, 

O, Thou canst calm the throbbing breast, 
By giving faith in Thee ! 

Ah, yoB ! to Thoo belongs all power. 

And Thou canst brightcii sorrow’s hour, 
And bring forth many a lovely flower, 

By givinghfliitli in Thee 1 

0, give me tben, by povxT Divine, 

A heart that is entirely Thine ! 

In Thy om\ ima^e may 1 shine, 

By faith which lives in Thee ! 


PAPERS ON BOTANY. 



TgE TEIL-TREE. 

This is the tt/uc Ew*optea; the linden or 
dime tree. All species of the tUia are very 


handsome. The loaves are heart-shaped; 
the flowers ncctareous and sweetly Ir^-ant. 
The common limo-tree abounds in the 
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middle and north of Europe. In the mngli- 
houring continental countries, as well as in 
Great Britain, it is a choice ornament of 
parks and avenues. Its white and close- 
grained wood is applied to many uses. 
Many of our finest carvings arc of this 
material. The fibres of the bark serve for 
the manufacture of ropes and mats. An 
infusion of its flowers is used on the jCon- 
tinent as an anti spasmodic and (ixpectorant. 
But tlic pasture it affords for bees gives to 
llie toil- tree a pre-eminent value. 


Many specimens of the linden arc cele- 
brated for their great ago and magnificent 
size. The main street of Berlin is called, 
XTntei' dm Luiden, from the trees which art; 
planted on each side. 

In various instances this tree, like the 
oak, has been regarded with special venera- 
tion. Under its ample shadow many haff- 
civiliscd tribes have held their councils. 

It is now generally admitted that the 
beautiful imagery of Isai. vi. 13 refers to the 
terebinth, rather than to the toil-tree. 


TABLE-TALK. 


CHRISTIAN FELLOWSHIP. 

'rjin llev. James llorvey, writing to one 
of his friends in Bideford, and alluding to a 
religious society which he had formed tlicre, 
and winch had flourished long after his 
departure, 'says : — 

“ I am glad to find that you, and , 

and , often meet together, and, like the 

people iiienUpned by tlie Broplu‘t, speak 
one to another of the tilings of God. 0 let 
us cxliort one another to faifli, love, and 
good works; and so mudi the more, as \vq 
see tlie day of eti'riial judgment approaching. 
Jjot me not lie forgotten in your little society, 
whi‘uthe Lord Jesus is in the midst of you, 
speaking peace to your eonseieiices, showing 
you Ills liands and Jlis side.^’ 


“ BE \E TIIEllEFOIlE PEREECT.” 
Bin- Kiiiixi’iv was made in the presence of 
(iiKH’ii Dowager Adelaide, during one of tne 
last years of her life, to tlie passage, — 
“ Bo ye therefore pcrfeel, even as your 


Father who is in himven is perfect.” One of 
hm- eirelc said, that “ it was a toA.t full of 
ditticulties. it urged a state irnpossihlo to 
be attained.” The Guecn looked up, and 
said, quietly, “ Can that assertion he main- 
tained .J' It is hardly a safe supposition, that 
tlu* groat and good Fatlicv above would 
enjoin any eoniinaiid upon II is poor, erring 
eliihlren, wliirh it was impossible they 
should fulfil. AVould not such a conclusion 
derogate from the sincerity of God ?” 


EXTRACT FROM THE WTTJ. OF THE 
LATE UUEEN DOWAGER. 

^‘I DIE in all humility, knowing well that 
wo are all alike before the throne of God ; 
and I ri'quest, therefore, that my mortal 
n'lnains be conveyed to the grave wiiliout 
any pomp or state. , , . 

“ I shall die in peace with^all the world, 
full of giatitudo for all the kindness that 
was ever shown to me, and in full reliance 
upon the mdrey of our Saviour J esus Christ, 
into whose hands 1 commit my soul.” 


ANECDOTES. 


THE HEAP MOTHER. 

The fidlowing curious ij^ecdotc is related 
of the Countess of Orkney, who died in 17U0, 
aged seventy-six . — “ Her ladyship was deaf 
and diiinh, and married in l7o'3 by signs; 
she lived with her husband, iflurrali, first 
iAfarquis of Tlionumd, who was also her 
first cousin, at his seat, Rostcllan, on Die 
harbour of Cork. Shortly after tlie birth of 
lu'r first child, the nurse, A\'ith considerable 
astonishment, saw tlie mother cautiously 
aiiproaeli the cradle in which the infant was 
sh'oping, evidently full of some deep design. 
Slu', like all piTsons of the lowest order in 
her countiy— -indeed, in most countries— was 
fully impressed with an idea of the peculiar 
« cunning and malignity of ‘ dumbies.* Eagerly, 
tlicrefore, did she watch her mistress. The 


Countess, having perfectly assured herself 
that tlie child really slept, took out a larg™ 
stone, which she had eoncealcd under her 
shawl, and, the lioiror of the nurse, raised 
it with an intent to fling it down vehemently. 
Before tlie nurse could interpose, the Countess 
had flung the stone— not, however, as the 
servant had apprehended, at the cMd, but 
— on the floor ; where, of course, it made a 
gjeat noise. I’hc child immediately awoke, 
and cried. The Countess, who had looked 
with maternal eagerness to the result of her 
experiment, fell on her knees in a transport 
of joy. She had discovered tliat her child 
ossossed the sense which was wanting in 
ersclf.” She exhibited, on many occa- 
sions, proo& of intolligcnd, but none so 
interesting. 
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AUCnBISHOP CRAj^MER. 

Burnt 218T March, 1656. 

Thomas, Archbishop Cranmeb, was bom 
ut Aslacton, in Nottingbamsliirc, .on the 
2il of Julyi 1489. His ancestors were re- 
spectable: they had for many generations 
resided in that county. On reaching his 
foui'tcenth year, he entered os a student at 
J esus College, Cambridge. After about seven 
ycaift’ residence he was elected to a Fellow- 
ship. In his twenty-third year he vacated liis 
FeUows]^ip, on his marriage. Respecting 
the choice he made, one of his biographers 
observes: *‘Somc Popish writers have in- 
dustriously represented [her] as a woman of 
low condition ; and were we oven to admit 
the accuracy of their roprcscuhitions, it is 
not easy to perceive that he would thus bo 
curtailed of any portion of ‘his moral 
dignity.” Of himself, his enemies reported 
that “ ho was but an hostler, and thcr(*fore 
without all good learning.” Such a mode 
of degrading real worth has never boon 
nncommon; it was employed against Him 
who was despised and rejected of men. He 
was spoken of as “ t^ son of the carpenter.” 

In about a year after liis marriage, liis 
wife died; on which event he wu.s by an 
unusual exercise of favour, restored to liis 
Fellowship. He now again applii'd himself 
to study, .and made great acquisitions. Ever 
reading with pea in liaiid, ho gradually 
accumulated a stock of rich materials for 
the ai’duous controversies he >vas dtistined 
to maintain in hchall' of tmth against error. 
Ho diligently discharged tlie duties of 
Reader or Lecturer at Magdalene College. 

In 1524, Wolsey having founded a Col- 
lege at ().Tford, a Fellowship in it as oilcred 
to Cranmer j hut this he declined. About 
tills time he took the degree of Doctor in 
Divinity, and wiib , by his own College, 
appointed Ticcturer in that department. 
U'wo years afterw ards, being nominated one 
of the Public Examiners in divinity, ho spread 
terror among the candidates for degrees in 
^tlieology, by the unexpeetoil demand ho 
^lade of them for some knowledge of the 
sacred Scriptures. By this course the 
Bible became known, and tlnist he began to 
sow the seeds of tlie Reformation. , 

On the breaking out of an epidemic, 
Cranmer retired from Oxford to tlie parish 
of Waltham- Abbey, in the county of Essex, 
along with two pupils named Creasy, at 
Avhose father’s house he took up his abode. 
Wliilc here, King Henry A’lll. made an 
excursion into the neighbourhood ; and 
Cianmer, being at Waltham, met two of the 
King’s attendants, Drs. Gardiner and Fox, 
wlio afterwards beeamc respectively Bishops 
of Wincheste^and Ilerctord. The con- 
versation tumea on the King’s divorce from 
Catharine of Arragon. This Princess had 


been the widow of tlic King’s brother 
Arthur; ojid, now tliat His Majesty was 
smitten with the charms of Anne Bolcyn, 
he desired to get rid of his wife, on the plea 
that^ his conscience was troubled. The 
Pope was applied to for a dispensation. 
He ventured to refuse, not wishing to 
offend the Queen’s nephew, Charles V. 
Cranmer advised the King’s friends to 
induce him to try the question out of the 
word of God, and thereupon to proceed to a 
final sentence, aud to take, at the same- 
time, other stc‘p3 to get the matter setth*d 
iiidc'pcndently of the Pope. Fox mention- 
ing Uiis to liis royal master, Cranmer 
W'as immcdiati'ly summoned to court. At 
the first interview \rith the King, he ^ 
was urged to lay aside all other matter.?, * 
ami to lend his mhid to tlie accouvplishiiig 
of the divorce acisordiiig to the method ho 
had suggiisted; and, in the mftintime, to 
take up liis residence wnth the Earl of 
Wiltshire, father of Anno Boleyn. 

The first mark of the roy-al favour re- 
ceived b;^ Cranmer was his appointment to 
the archdoatfomy of Taunton, one of the 
royal chaplaincies, and a parochial heneftec. 

Unwilling to eonie to an open rupture 
witli the J’ojje, Henry sent Cranmer on a 
special mission ; who, on tliis oeension, saw 
^‘many lliinga contrary to God’s honour.” 

Ill 1531 ho was eommi.S8iom'd a.s sole Am- 
bassador to the Fjinperor, which kept liini 
for several months m Germany, where he 
met wuth and married Anno, the niece of 
the wife of ( Isiaiider, the distinguished Pastor 
of Nuremberg. As be was now in Pi iesl's 
o'AUts, tills .step plainly showed tlie inlluciieo 
of Pi olestant light upon his mind, in liis disre- 
gaid of tlie dogma of Rome concemiiig the , 
celibacy of the Clergy'. While Graiinierw'as 
in Germany, Warliam, Archbishop of CaiitiT- 
bury, who had patronised Erasmus, died. 
To this sec the King determined to elevate 
Cranmer. There were •great diffieultie.s, 
however, in the way. Cranmer felt that he 
could not take the oath of allegiaiifc to the 
Pope, always administered at the conse- 
cration of an Anihhisliop, and which seemed 
altogether at variance with loyalty to the 
Sovereign ; and he assured Ileiny that he 
could only receive the archbishopric from 
himself. The King w’as not to be shaken 
in liis determination, and he (jonsulted several 
casuists. They assured him that Cranmer 
might take the oath to the Pope with a 
](h*otcst that, he meant notliing by it. Yielding 
to the judgment jf the casui.sts, aud the 
wishes of his Sovoi eign, Cranmer took the 
obnoxious oath, and tlien read his protest, 
in the most imblic manner, three times. 
He was fully persuaded that the authority^ 
exercised in J'higland by the Bishop of Rome* 
was a mere usurpation. The morality of 
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this proceeding lias Leon awkwardly exciwcd 
by his friends, and justly condemned by liis 
foes. One truly observes, that “ an honest 
man has but one way of taking an oath.” 

One of the carliisst ex.ercist‘a of Cranmer's 
arehicpiaeopal power was to pronounce the 
sentence of Catharine’s divorce, on the 
gi’ound of that marriage being contrary to 
the word of God. In January, 1534, Ilonry 
was married to Anno lloleyn. The Arch- 
bialiop felt himself often painfully circum- 
stanced by the patronage of a Monarch 
whose wall was law, and whose brutality 
never met with a defender. 

After the lajiso of some time^ Cranmer 
•mado^use of his high position to bring about 
a reformation of religion. Tlic monasteries 
having become dons of corruption, in which 
evoiy species of ci-imc w^as eoiiimitted, ho 
iirgt'fl their suppression. Visitci-s w'oro ap- 
pointed to make inquiry into their stale. 
Their reports were laid hidbre Parliament. 
As the result, an Ae-t tbr their suppression 
was passed; wliile another A<;t gave their 
revenues tft the King, and Ills successors. 

The next idfort of Cranmer was to urge 
tlic Convocation to petition the Jiing for 
leave to make a translation of the llihle, 
to be set up in all the churches, for the use 
of the people. Gardiner and the I’opish 
party opposed tliis, as a daiige.rous iimo- 
VJilion, inimical to IIkj interests of the King 
and of the Church, Put the King, urged on 
by the (|uoen, gave oi’ders for setting about 
tlio w'ork forthwith. The luintiug of tho 
translation was hegim in Paris. The Clergy 
then*, however, slopiied the pn-ss, and S(‘izod 
aiul bunit as many copies as llu'y ooidd lay 
hold of. Tlie workmen and forms w(TO 
brought over to England ; wIkto, under one 
Grafton, tho work was comphded, in 1537., 

Cranmer was anxious to liavu the coU- 
fiscated ('cclesiastiijal property appropriated 
to the advancement of learning and religion ; 
but tills gave a blow to his iiillnenec with 
the King. Still, while ^jlemy lived, ho 
continued to befriend liim, and he shielded 
him from the dangers to which he was 
exposed from his Popish adversari(*s. 

When tho King died, in 1547, Cranmer 
was placed at the head of a llcgeni'y, con- 
sisting of sixteen, most of 'whom were in- 
clined to promote the lleformation. During 


the short reign of Edward, ho vigorously 
pursued his ohjocts, and, with tlic aid of 
Kidlcy, his Chaplain, and other able Dmnes, 
he succeeded in giving to the Church of 
England nearly the form it bears at the 
present day. in preparing the Articles and 
Kook of Common XVayer, Cranmer had a 
principal hand; and the Homilies on Salva- 
tion, Faith, and Good Works, were the 
productions of his pen. 

On the occeseiou of Mary, a storm burst 
forth, which threatened to extinguish the 
licformation, and rivet the diains of Papal 
superstition once more on the people of 
England. Among the victims of that bloody 
reign was Cranmer. He was iirst ci)m>nitted 
to the Tower on a charge of high treason ; 
and afterwards, along with ilidlcy and 
Latimer, was condemned to be humt as 
an heretic. During the imprisoimicnt to 
which he was subjected, he was exposed to 
every kind of insult ; solicited to recant by 
every inducement that could be prcscnUnl 
to shake his faiili; and, wearied out, at 
length was led to sign a recantation, which 
he afterwyds bitterly lamented. 

On the zlst of March, 1556, ho was talccn 
from prison to St. Mary’s cliureh, Oxford, 
and placed on an elevated platform in front 
of the pulpit, whicK was occupied by 
Dr. Colo, tlie Ih'ovost of Etpn, who preached 
on the occasion. Cranmer listened to tho 
discourse, knocl(*d down, and prayed with 
deep emotion, lie then rose, and gave an 
exhortation to the audience which crowded 
the church. Ho concluded by avowing his 
deep remorse and r(*pcntance for having been 
so weak as to deny those doctrines which 
wove in accordance with the word of God ; 
and, holding fortli tlie hand which had signed 
Ilia ri’cantation, he declared that it should 
be the first member of his body that should 
perish. This filled his persecutors witJi 
fury, as they expected to hear him avow his 
faith in the eiTors of Popery. Like Stephen 
of old, he was dragged forth amidst tho 
execrations of his mui’dercrs, and bound to 
the stake. Ifia suffered with calmness, and 
resolutely held the hand that had signed the 
obnoxious document in the flame, till it was 
entirely conswned. 

pETEii Samuel. ^ 


’tabular record of mortality. 

“ Blessed are the dead which die in the Lord** 

t All notices for this department, if not Ront hy one of the Ministers of tho Circuit, must be authenticated 
liy lilt signature, in addition to that of the tsendtr.] 

Na me. [ Jlesul ence , &c. C irouit.' |Age.| Date of Death, 

Dyer, Ml'S., ifiuhnque, Iowa, United States, ‘ifAprii 3d,l[850.“ ‘ 

Faiihand, Mr. Henry, fLongtxm, Longton, 26 May 12th, 1850. 

Lacey, JohnBraithwaite, Dumfries, Dumfries, 17 Dec. 26th, 1849. 

MulhoUand, Mi-s. Mary, Hydepark, Ballyclaro, 25 Nov. 17th, 1860. 

Saxgant, Mr. John, j Longton, 7l Fcj^. lOlh, 1860. 
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, SARAH MARTIN, THE PHILANTHROPIST. 

As the religion of the Bible progresses, the condition of mankind at large 
improves. A great revolution is being produced Jn moral sentiment. 
Goodness becomes admired. In the days of ancient Greece and Rome, as 
civilisation advanced, there were changes elfected. But to the last, and at 
the best, it was 'power and not goodness before which these people did homage. 
Virtue with them, as one observes, was first “TnaaZfacsi', (dpen), that is, 

‘ martiality,* from 'Apiyc, ‘ Mars,* the god of waY ; virtus^ that is, ‘manliness,* 
from v/r, ‘ a man,*) and then it was endurance^ and ’then it was magnanimitg 
it was never goodness^ or charitgy or love. For aspects of virtue such as 
these, the world had to wait for the revelation of Him of whom it is 
emphatically said, “ God is love.** And now, as He becomes known, and 
His religion becomes influential, men are charmed into love with the simple 
exhibition of goodness ; so that even the life and labours of the pious poor 
come to be lauded in circles where once they were unnoticed, or, if referred 
to at all, were only mentioned to be ridiculed. In our own land, for instance, 
during the last few years, there has been introduced into the leading 
periodical literature of the day, an impTjoved tone of opinion, which cannot 
fail to comfort the Christi/in mind, amidst the unquietness occasioned by the 
war of opinion now raging around. 

It is but a year or two ago since the “Edinburgh Review*’ devoted an 
article to the humble but remarkable woman whose Dame stands at the head 
of this article. There was nothing to attract the attention of any one to 
Sarah Martin but the charities of the Gospel, which found in her life and 
labours a remarkable embodiment. Her whole strength, and worth, and glory 
V lay in this, that she was a God -loving, God-fearing, well-living, and good- 
doing individual. She was not an educated person. She possessed no great 
powers of mind. She had neither rank nor fortune with which to gild over 
her efforts. She was a poor, ili-educated, solitary girl, who gave herself, 
body, soul, and spirit, to alleviate the crime and misery around her ; and who 
spent her life in efforts to reclaim the abandoned to virtue, industry, and 
piety. And now, so high is the value set upon examples of moral worth such 
as she exhibited, that the very journal which in former days attempted to write 
down Missions, and contemn Methodism, steps forward to pronounce this pious 
woman’s eulogy, and to claim for her a foremost rank among the benefactors 
and benefactresses of her country. The reviewer seems captivated with his 
subject ; and he does his best to set her forth as an example for the admiration 
and imitation of others. This he avows he has done, from a conviction- 
that “ it is the business of literature to make such a life stand out from the 

VoL. VI. H 
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masses of ordinary existences, with something of the distinctness with which a 
lofty building uprears itself in the confusion of a distant view. It should be 
made to attract all, eyes, to excite the hearts of all persons who think the 
welfare of tlicir fellow-mortals an object of interest or duty ; it should be 
included in collections of biography, and chronicled in the high places 
of history; men should be taught to estimate it as that of one whose 
philanthropy has entitled her to renown, and children to associate the name 
of Sarah Martin with those of Howard, Buxton, Fry, — the most benevolent of 
mankind.” 

The story of Sarah Martin is soon told. She was a native of Caister, a 
village three miles from Yarmouth, and was born in JunQ, 1791. She was 
brought up by her grandmother, having, at an early age, been deprived of 
both her parents. She received the scanty education afforded by the village 
school, and also, apparently, some religious instructional! a Sabbath-school. 
At fourteen years of age she went to learn dress-making, and in a year after 
engaged in the regular prosecution of that branch of occupation. Living at 
Caister with her grandmother, she worked at Yarmouth ; to and from which 
place she was in the habit of walking daily. Her road led her frequently past 
the Yarmouth jail ; a dark, frowning, grotesque building, of which the gloomy 
exterior but faintly indicated the nameless horrors that reigned within ; a 
hideous receptacle of filth, disease, brutality, and crime. Sarah’s eye often 
rested on the gloomy mansion as she journeyed past it ; but it was not to 
congratulate herself on her 'happy ignorance of the miseries that were 
shut up from human view by these black walls : on the contrary, it was to 
sigh and wish that by some means she might be permitted to penetrate that 
abode of gloom, and speak words of healing to the wretched inmates. “ 1 
felt a strong desire,” she says, writing of a date as far back as 1810, when 
she was but nineteen years of age, “ to obtain admission to the prisoners to 
read the Scriptures to them : for I thought much of their condition, and of 
their sin before God ; how they were shut out from society, whose rights 
they had violated ; and how destitute they were of the scriptural instruction 
which alone could meet their unhappy circumstances.” At frst, doubtless, 
this desire passed through her mindfus little better than a vagrant wish which 
there seemed no hope of her ever being able to gratify ; but it had risen up 
from the deep places of her soul, and it would ever and anon come back upon 
her, and at length it took entire possession of her, and would not be denied. 
In 1819 she at length fterved herself to the execution of her long-cherished 
purpose. A woman had been committed to Yarmouth jail for appalling 
cruelty to her own child. The case was one to work on a mind like that of 
Sarah Martin. She determined to see the unnatural mother, and to try upon 
her embruted nature the effect of that Gospel-specific in the power of which 
she had long cherished an unhesitating faith. , She resolved to try the 
experiment alone. No one Was her counsellor.' She took with her no 
companion. “ God led me,” says she, “ and I consulted none but Him.” 
Repulsed, at first, by the jailer, she retired only to repeat her application with 
greater urgency. This time she was successful, and with a bounding heart 
at length found herself admitted. She hastened to the cell of the cruel 
mother, who gazed with surprise at the sight of such a visiter. ** I told 
her,” says Sarah Martin, “the motive of my visit; her guilt, her need of 
God’s mercy, &c. : she burst into tears, and thanked me.” Sarah had with 
her that Book “which,” in her own words, “ever tells of mercy;" and she 
read to the culprit, from the twenty-third chapter of St. Luke, the case of 
the transgressor who, though justly condemned by this law of man, found 
favour and forgiveness from the Saviour. 
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This experiment determined Sarah Martin’s future course. From that 
time the visiting of the prisoners became a regular part of her occupation. At 
first she contented herself with reading to them ; but gradually her sphere of 
benevolent exertion widened, and she began to teach them to read for 
themselves, and then to write. For this purpose she had to give up, regularly, 
one whole day in the week from dress-making, — a sacrifice of a sixth part of 
her limited income, which she cheerfully jnade for the object on whicli her 
heart was set. 

Her next attempt was to introduce among the prisoners the religious 
observance of the Lord’s day ; and, that she might confirm them in the Imbit, 
she joined their morning worship as a hearer, whilst one of the criminals read 
to the rest. Having gained thus much, she set next about the introduction of 
employment among^the prisoners, teaching the women to sew and make 
dresses, and the men to manufacture various articles of male apparel. 

In this walk of quiet, unostentatious benevolence sjie continued for several 
years. At length a new sphere opened before her : she became a preachci- 
to the prisoners. At first she read only printed sermons ; then she wrote 
and read addresses of lier own ; and ultimately she wa^f enabled to speak to 
the prisoners without writing beforehand, simply from the holy Scriptures. 

“ Judging,” says the reviewer, “from the notes which we have seen, her 
addresses to her prison auditory were formed upon a regular system, which 
was calculated to set before them that particular view of Christian truth 
which she thought best suited to their circumstances and comprehension. 
She principally urged three points: 1. The inseparable connexion between 
sin and sorrow ; the great fact that, in spite of all the allurements and artful 
promptings of temptation, misery ‘ doth vice, e’en as its shade, pursue,* and 
with the same certainty that effect follows cause in any of the physical 
operations of nature. This was a foundation upon which, before such an 
auditory, she might most safely build ; and, whilst she reiterated the position 
in many varieties of expression, her hearers must have felt bitterly conscious 
that she was not dealing with an imaginary case, but with a stern truth, of 
which they were themselves the evidences and the victims. 2. Her second, 
point was, that there was a similar and '‘equally indissoluble connexion ht- 
tween goodness and happiness. Station, wealth, and the pleasures of life, 
when viewed at a distance, seemed to lead to a different conclusion. They 
promised fairly ; but, if approached or partaken of, it became evident that they 
excited hopes which it was not in their power to gratify, and that, unless 
united to goodness, sorrow was their inseparable adjunct. God is eternally 
happy because He is immutably good; and man can procure exemption 
from misery only by attaining to freedom from the shackles of vice. »‘5. Her 
third point was to lead her auditors to the cver-open door of mercy, and, in 
glowing strains of Bible-eloquence, to invite, entreat, and urge them to enter 
in. The Almighty was held forth to them as desirous to communicate of His 
own sinless happy nature to all wJio come to Him as the willing servants of 
the crucified Redeemer; ready by His own Spirit to purify and guide them ; 
to be to them as a hiding-place from trouble, a pavilion in which they should 
be kept secretly from the strife of tongues, a place of refuge in which they 
should be compassed about with songs of deliverance. Thus were the 
realities of their position traced to their fountain-head ; a way of escape was 
pointed out ; and, in the midst of their sin and shame, they were affectionately 
allured towards the service of God, as that which should give them freedom, 
peace, and happiness. There is reason to believe, that these doctrines, 
urged with a kindly, warm-hearted sincerity, were eminently successful.” 

In 1826 her grandmother died, and left her an annual income of between 
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ten and twelve pounds. With this she removed from Caister to Yarmouth ; 
and from that time devoted herself with increasing energy to her philanthropic 
labours. Hitherto the only assistance she had enjoyed had been from a 
benevolent lady, who gave her what was an equivalent to the produce of. one 
da 3 ^’s dress-making in the week, that she might have some slight relaxation 
amidst her toil. A few subscriptions to provide Bibles, Testaments, and 
tracts, formed the whole addition th^t was made to her stock of pecuniary 
resources. At length, her occupation as a dress-maker began to fail her : 
perhaps, she had not been able to keep up with the changes continually 
making in her art ; or she might, possibly, have been deemed by some persons 
too romantic to attend to her work ; or, probably, she could not always make 
her time suit that of her customers. At any rate, she lost their custom. 
Her few and simple wants, however, were provided for. In 1841, after 
she had laboured for upwards of twenty years, the Cor^ration of Yarmoutlj, 
in testimony of their sense of her services, made her a grant of per annum 
for life. 

After she entirely gave up her business, her time was wholly devoted 
to efforts of faith an\l love. Beside her labours at the jail, where she usually 
spent from six to seven hours daily, she used to teach a school at the work- 
house, and afterwards a school for factory-girls. She also spent much time 
in visiting the sick poor, both in the workhouse and through the town 
generally. 

At length her public vy’orlc was done. She came to die. Her sufferings 
during her last illness were protracted and severe; but she bore them with 
meekness and great fortitude. Nor was her mind inactive. Shut up from 
her accustomed walks of practical exertion, she indulged a talent for 
poetical composition, which had long Iain latent in her breast. Of the poems 
she composed at this time, several have been published, which, in the 
judgment of the reviewer, “ evidence, the existence in her mind of the action 
of an unquestionable vein of real poetry.** They evince also the holy calm, 
and even joy, with which she bore her sufferings, and the ever-brightening 
hope with which she anticipated her departure. Hear how she spoke from 
that bed of pain ; — ^ 

“ I seem to lie •» 

80 near tlie heavenly portals bright, 

I eateh the sti’caming rays that ily 
' From Eternity’s own light.” 

In such strains Sarah Martin sang until her change came ; and, when her 
nurse whispered that her time for going was nigh, the poor racked and 
wearied sufferer clapped her hands, and exclaimed, ** Thank God! thank God!** 
and laid her down, and fell asleep in Jesus. She died on the 15th of October, 
1843; and was buried in the churchyard at Caister, by the side of her 
grandmother. A tombstone marks the spot wher6 she lies, bearing a simple 
inscription written by herself : it tells of lifer age and death, but says not one 
word of her works of faith and labours of love. Her record is on higb» 

And now, reader, what lesson have you learnt from such a life ? You may 
be lowly born ; you may live in humble life ; you may have little learning ; 
you may possess little money ; you may seem to have few opportunities. So 
it was with Sarah Martin. But have you, like her, obtained the pearl of great 
price ? Then, like her, you niay find something to do for Him who hath loved 
you and given Himself for you, and on behalf of the lost He came to seek 
and save. It is not likely that in God’s providence a path will be opened up 
to you exactly such as that in which Sarah Martin had to walk i but, depend 
upon it, there are openings even for The great lesson taught in many 
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ways to the young disciple of Him whose meat and drink it was to do His 
Father’s will, is, first, Be good ; and then, secondly. Do good ; and, if there be ia 
you a right state of heart and an earnest purpose, combined with faith and 
prayer, an open door of usefulness will be set before you. It may not be a 
very wide one ; a very distinguished one : it may not be one calculated to 
gratify the cravings of vanity, or that love of notoriety which is found in some: 
it may be found within the precincts of 35 pur own house, or a neighbour’s 
cottage; or it may present to your view and efforts but a single solitary 
sinner, whom a lifetime of holy example, and Gospel teaching, and earnest 
• prayer, must be devoted to bring into the way of peace. But wherever and 
whatever it may be, God’s providence will point it out to you, and the Spirit’s 
grace will enable you to obey the call ; and, at length, if faithful unto death, 
a loving Saviour wilL^ay to you, what you may never say of yourself, “Well 
done, good and faitliful servant, enter thou into the joy of thy Lord.” 
Wouldyou so live, and Jove, and work, and at length be rewarded ? Then listen 
to that which was the secret of Sarah Martin’s singular devotodness, and the 
potent charm which worked such steadfastness : “ The Bible was the great 
fountain of her knowledge and her power. For marry years she read it 
through four times every year, .and had formed a most exact reference-book 
to its contents. Her intimate familiarity with its striking imagery and lofty 
diction, impressed a poetical character upon her own style, and filled her mind 
with exalted thoughts.” In a word, under the Spirit’s teaching, and by t)ie 
guidance of such instrumentality as He employe;], Bib le-t ruth taught her 
what she #as and what she needed : it brought her to Jesus ; and there, 
when, like Mary, she sat at the Master’s feet, that Bible taught her what 
to do, and how to do it. She made the word of God “the man of her 
counsel.” 


now TO TREAT PERSONAL ENEMIES. 

Two classes of men (says Vinet) may give us ground for wrath and con- 
tention. The first are the enemies of our* persons, or those who, from interest 
envy, or revenge, arc oppO)sed to our happiness ; and, more generally, all wlio 
have done us wrong, or of whose feelings towards us wc think we have reason 
to complain. The others are our enemies from the opposition of their views 
and opinions to ours, or of their conduct to our principles. Both these classes 
are for us temptations to wrath and contention. The Gospel requires that 
both should be occasions of prayer. 

• With regard to the first class, I mean our personal enemies, it might be 
enough to say that God does not recognise them as our enemies. God does 
not enter into our passions, nor espouse our resentments. He sanctions and 
approves all the relations’ which He has Hims*elf established, — those of father 
and child, husband and wife, sovereign and subject ; but the impious relation 
of enemy to enemy is altogether our work, or rather that of the devil : God 
can know it only to condemn it. Apart from these special relations, men, 
individually, are in His eyes but men ; viewed in relation to each other, but 
brethren. He has no ears for our presumptuous' distinctions, when we say, or 
seem to say, “ This man is my friend, I will pray for him : that other is my 
enemy, he shall have no part in my prayers.” In those you call enemies, God 
sees only your brethren'; and you have no right to see in them anything else. 
Has He not said, by the mouth of His Apostle, (1 Tim. ii. 1,) that we must 
make “ supplications for all men ?” and think you that He has excepted your 
enemies ? Think you not, if the Apostle had, more fully expanded his thought, 
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and enumerated all the classes of persons for whom you ought to pray, he 
would have given your enemies one of the first places in the Catalogue ? lias 
he not tacitly done so by recommending to the intercession .of the early 
Christians the very persons whom they had the strongest grounds to dreftd^ 
the strongest reasons to hate? Finally, and this assuredly is suffloient, 
and worth more than all arguments, has not Jesus Christ Himself enjoined 
you to pray for those “ who dcspitefully use you and persecute you?’* and has 
lie not Himself set you the example ? Yet you would make distinctions ; you 
would go on in the ordinary path ; forgetting that it is the extraordinary 
which rules in the kingdom of God. You would pray for your friends alone ; 
but such a prayer cannot be accepted, unless it be accompanied by one for 
your enemies. Were you to persist in excluding them from your prayers, rest 
assured that God would not accept even those which you address to Him on 
behalf of persons whom you love.. Your supplications would be repulsed ; 
llie smoke of your buniUo/fering would not ascend ; your prayers would fail 
If) reach that paternal heart which opens itself to the prayers of all. Nay, in 
such a spirit, would jirayer be possible ? Could the fervent aspirations of 
which the poet speaks, those aspirations which 

“ God Himself respects, 

AVliich move in heaven eternal love,” 

ascend from a heart hardened and contracted by hatred ? No ; love alone can 
hold communion w'ith love : there is no fellowship between enmity and love. 
Abide in love : thus only w'ill yon be able to pray. 

But fartlier, my brethren, w'c must not only pray for our enemies, although 
they are our enemies ; w'C must also pray for them because they are our 
enemies. No sooner do wc place them on tlu; same footing with the rest of 
mankind, than a fresh distinction arises, a new right is created in their favour, 
'Diey are mingled for a moment with the mass of our fellow-creatures, only 
to be immediately singled out again as a privileged class, possessing an especial 
title to our prayers. An enemy ! Is, then, an enemy as nothing to the 
Christian ? Is he at liberty to confound him with the rest of the world, and 
does he owe him notliing more than to a stranger ? What is our enemy, but 
a. man, poor and needy like other mdn, distinguished from them only by this, 
that we are better acquainted with his need than wifti that of any other ? Far 
from judging too favourably of his condition, in all probability wo exaggerate 
its danger. I’he evil Jie has done us, and that which he meditates, both 
aggravate his faults in our eyes. And docs not this entitle him, with whose 
spiritual destitution we are so well acquainted, to be one of the first whom 
we should recommend to the love of our heavenly Father ? The more he 
has injured us, the more he should appear to us an object of compassion ; and 
the greater, therefore, is the interest he should excite in our hearts, the larger 
the place he should occupy in o;ir prayers. Consider it well, and you will see 
that this is no subtle distinction, but the .very truth. You allow that the 
Christian can hate no one ; and how, after such an admission, can you fail to see 
that an enemy is but a brother, whose need has been more fully discovered to 
him, and who, for that very reason, has an especial right to his help? 


SELECTIONS FROM A MINISTER’S MANUSCRIPTS, 

No. XX. 

THE SPECIAL ANSWERS TO PRAYER. 

** Ye have not, because ye ask not,” was a complaint preferred against 
some of the members of the primitive church ; and it may still be brought 
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against many who profess faith in Christ. Indeed it must be confessed that 
there is a considerable amount of practical infidelity in the professing church 
in reference to the power of prayer. It would startle many to give expression 
tOf the sceptical sentiment that prayer is absurd, that it is an attempt to make 
the Sovereign of the Universe change His mind, who, nevertheless, by their 
thinkings, and their practical conduct, countenance opinions very much akin 
to these. They conclude that prayer on certain subjects is unnecessary ; that it 
would be beneath the greatness of God to notice certain requests, especially in 
reference to guidance and assistance in the temporal concerns of life. So far 
as [^uch persons are concerned, it might never have been written, “ In all thy 
ways acknowledge Him, and He shall direct thy paths or, “Casting all your 
care upon Him.” Were it possible for man to have a care lighter and more 
insignificant than a hair of the head, that care might be deemed unworthy of 
the Divine regard ; but if all the hairs of the head are numbered by our 
heavenly Father, it must be admitted that nothing which concerns us is too 
mean for Him to observe, or too insignificant for us to spread out before Him 
at His throne of grace. The most trifling incidents of life often lead to the 
most important events. The well once visited for wat*er by the woman of 
Samaria brought her to a saving knowledge of Christ. Direction in the 
concerns of life is required for our safety, our comfort, and the maintenance 
of the Christian character. Into no pursuits should we enter where God 
cannot be taken with us. Wliile numbers have suffered and greatly erred 
for not going to God, or taking counsel of Him, many have found it to be of 
unspeakable advantage, with the servant of Abraham, to cry, “ O Lord God, 
1 pray Thee send me good speed this day.” Many special answers to prayer 
have confirmed this conclusion. Two shall be related. 

Through the unfaithful conduct of one in whom confidence had been 
placed, a Christian community was thrown into considerable perplexity, 
which was likely to involve a long and expensive legal process. It was in 
the power of an individual, living at a considerable distance, by giving his 
name to a certain deed, to extricate them from their difficulty, and he only 
had that power. It was therefore concluded that the Pastor and a Christian 
friend should visit him witjjout delay, lesl the unfaithful contentious person 
should see him first ; for he had great influence over him. Both of them 
rose early the following morning, and, unknown to each other, made their 
intended visit the subject of special prayer, that Gqd would interpose and 
give them favour in the sight of the individual who had it in his power to 
serve the cause of God. Having thus committed themselves and their project 
into the bands of God, they set forth on their journey. They arrived about 
mid-day, and found the gentleman at home. He gave them a kind reception. 
They placed the object of their visit before him in language as strong and 
persuasive as they could qpmmand. But in vain. He firmly refused, stating 
as a reason for so doing, “ I neve^ allow myself to act in such affairs without 
consulting a friend who resides at such a place,” naming a town situate 
twenty miles from his own dwelling. The request was repeated again and 
again, but disregarded. They were preparing to return when a pressing 
and polite invitation was given to them to stay and dine : to this they con- 
sented. During the dinner, to their surprise and joy, the very friend the 
gentleman had referred to rode up to the door. Having alighted and entered 
the parlour, he observed, “ I know not why I am come here : I had no inten- 
tion of doing so ; nay, I had got five miles beyond on my way to such a city, 
where I had business to transact ; but I could go no further, it yvas so strongly 
impressed on my mind I must come here.” The Minister and his friend 
understood the why and the wherefore ; they believed that God had sent 
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him. The business was named, met with his approbation, the document was 
signed, and the purposes of the contentious one, who shortly after followed 
them, were defeated. They returned, confessing and praising the hand of 
God. The infidel, and even the formal professor, may sneer at this relation, 
or say, it was a very lucky circumstance ; but the true Christian will acknow- 
ledge a directing, controlling, and superintending Providence. 

Another answer to prayer, in which one of the same parties was concerned, 
was* at least equally special and remarkable. 

A pious female was taken ill. For a considerable time the nature of her 
complaint was unknown. It finally, however, developed itself, and was pro- 
nounced to be one certain in its results, and most painful in its progress ; 
subjecting the patient to the most distressing bodily suffering. On hearing 
the opinion of the medical attendants, the anxious husband retired to his 
closet, and on his knees fervently besought the Father of mercies, in tender 
compassion, to exempt his wife from those sufferings which to human discern- 
ment seemed inevitable. Prayer was heard and answered. Not a single 
pang of pain was known through that lengthened affliction, though others in 
the same neighbourhood were dying of tlic same disease, and enduring the 
most agonizing distress. Of one of these sufferers, there is reason to fear 
that she hastened her own death, in order to escape the agony to which she 
was subjected. Oftentimes the medical attendants would say to the afflicted 
one, who had been the subject of such earnest prayer, “ What, no pain !** and 
they received for reply, “None whatever : I have perfect bodily ease, so that 
sometimes I ask myself, Can I really be out of health?” This not only 
excited their surprise, but was to them an unaccountable mystery. 

These are facts not to be forgotten. They seem to encourage to prayer in 
every season of need ; and they glorify God, by adding to the untold number of 
cases in which that gracious promise has been fulfilled, — “ Call upon me in the 
day of trouble : I will deliver thee, and thou shalt glorify me.” (Psalm 1. 15.) 

Chelsea . ^ N, 

IS IT RIGHT? 

This is a question which, it seems to me, is not asked with sufficient 
frequency and seriousness. By this question, liowever, should every course 
of conduct and case of conscience be tested. 

Is it right? “Well, I do not think any special harm can result from it.” 
That is more than you can decide. None but God can foresee consequences. 
Though it may seem to be but a slight deviation from the rigid law of 
rectitude, it must do harm to yourself, and may result in injury to others. 
A little wrong is an “ offending in one point.” “ Little foxes destroy the 
vines.” 

Is it right ? “ Why, everybody does so.” “ Thou shalt not follow a 

multitude to do evil.” We are not responsible nor accountable in masses, 
but as individuals. We never lose our personality in a crowd ; and every 
wrong done in association with others is as distinctly marked as though it 
were done in solitude, and must be answered for alone. 

Is it right ? “ It is. popular. I shall be commended and praised for it.” 
But human praise cannot change the inherent character of the action. ' There 
is no alchymy in words and smiles to transmute the dross of wrong into the 
gold of right. Better have the approval of thine own heart than the empty 
praise of crowds. 

Is it right ? “ It seems expedient.” Well, the right will always be found 
the expedient in the end. But some persons think that strict right may, in 
some cases, be sacrificed to a present expediency. Expediency in' such a 
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case is but apology for wrong. It means, Let us do a little evil that good 
may come. But evil never yet begat good. Good is never the progeny of 
such evil. It is a universal law, that every seed produces fruit of its own 
kind ; and though God may sometimes, in His wise providence, crush the 
evil seed that human expediency Iras planted, and deposit, invisibly to us, 
good seed in its place, yet the damnation is no less just of those who say, 
“ Let us do evil that good may come.'* • 

Is it right ? “ It is human nature.” But human nature is all wrong ; and 

grace is given us for its subduing and sanctification. He who follows the 
impulses of his carnal nature, is supplying aliment to strengthen ” the old 
man with his deeds.” It is a sad proof of our degeneracy, that the right 
almost always implies self-denial, self-cruciiixion. 

Is it right ? ** It is pleasant.” Sin makes itself palatable to our depraved 

nature. But when riglit and enjoyment present themselves as claimants for 
our choice, and we must give up the one to gain the other, which shall be sacri- 
ficed ? Woe to us if we trample upon right in our scramble after pleasure ! 

Is it right f “ If it is not, I cannot help it.” Well, nothing is wrong that 
is forced. If you are literally compelled to do wrong, if it is against the con- 
sent of your will, utterly repugnant to your choice, it is no wrong to you. 
But this you know to be untrue. If you do wrong, it is because you choose 
to do it ; and, all things considered, prefer it. 


WISE STEWARDS. 

In reading the biography of the most eminently pious and useful in 
different ages, wc have often been struck with the fact, that almost all of 
them devoted a regular proportion of their income to pious and charitable 
uses. We will mention a few whose names are familiar, whose writings are 
venerated, and whose memory is precious. Among those who made a tenth 
the fixed proportion of their almsgiving, were Lord Chief Justice Hale, the 
Rev. Dr. Hammond, and the Rev. Dr. Annesley. Baxter informs us, that 
he long adhered to this, until, for himself, he found it too little ; and he observes, 
“ I think, however, that it js as likely a proportion as can be prescribed ; and 
that devoting a tenth part ordinarily to God is a matter that we have more than 
human direction for.” Doddridge was another instance of this kind. “ I 
make a solemn dedication of one-tenth of my estate, •salary, and income, to 
charitable uses ; and I also devote to such uses an eighth of everything I 
receive by way of gift or present.” Mrs. Elizabeth Rowe says, “ I consecrate 
half of my yearly income to charitable uses ; yea, all that I have beyond the 
bare conveniences and necessities of life, shall surely be the Lord's.” Such, 
too, was the constant practice of the Hon. Robert Boyle, of the Rev. Mr. 
Brand, and of the Rev. Thomas Gouge. Of tJie latter. Archbishop Tillotson 
says, in his funeral sermon, “ All things considered, there have not been, 
since the primitive times of Christianity, many among the sons of men to 
whom that glorious character of the Son of God might be better applied, 
that * he went about doing good.' ” The list might be extended to those 
who have lived since, and to many of our own age ; but these examples are 
sufficient. If Christiians generally were to act thus, to fix some due pro- 
portion, and keep a separate fund for charitable purposes, with how much more 
wisdom, prudence, and cheerfulness would they perform this Christian duty ! 
How often would they lift up their hearts to God, in devout thanksgiving, for 
affording them opportunities of enjoying this privilege, and of showing to 
lliemselves and others that “ it is more blessed to give than to receive ! ” 
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A WELL WITHOUT WATER. 

“ 1’lie mouth of the rigliteoua is a well of 
life." — Prov. X. 11. 

“ These arc wells without water." — 2 Pet. 
ii. 17. 

A HYPocHiTE is like a well without 
water. .Oue w'ho maintains the pro- 
fession, and also lives under the power, of 
the truth, is a well of water: one who 
has neither the profession nor the power 
is not a well at all : one who has the 
rofession, but not the power, is a well, 
ut there is no wate^* in it. Of these 
three, the last is the worst. A pretence 
is made, and an appearance kept up. 
Others, relying on him, are deceived, 
and perish. 'I’hey die in their iniquity, 
but their blood will be required at the 
hypocrite’s hands. The disapj^ointment 
is very pungent, when travellers, after an 
exhausting march, and with great ex- 
pectation, towards the heat of the day 
come to a well and find it dry. (See 
Jer. xiv. 1 — 4.) In some cases, the 

existence of the well, and the knowledge 
of its existence, may occasion the death 
of the traveller. Because of that well, 
he took this path rather than another ; 
because of it, he supplied himself with a 
smaller quantity of water in his vessels 
than otherwise he would have don§ ; 
because of it, he so timed his journey as 
to reach that spot as the sun was getting 
hot, whereas he might have arranged his 
march so as to have h&lted earlier, or 
proceeded further to another and bettei'- 
provided resting-place. The existence of 
the well causes the traveller to depend 
on it; and the emptiness of the well 
becomes the death of the traveller who 
depends. 

It is thus with counterfeit ChVistians. 
They are not simply useless: they are 
destroyers. We need not here attempt 
the difficult task of distinguishing un- 
faithful, defective Christians, from those 
who are hypocrites from the beginning. 
It is the most difficult of all things to 
distinguish them, and that because their 
conduct and its effects are so very much 
alike. The very circumstance that makes 
it difficult to determine to which class 
one belongs, renders it, for our present 
object, less necessarpr to make the attempt. 
The conduct, and its consequences^ of a 


stumbling, backsliding Christian, are so 
like that of a false Judas, that, for our 
present design, we need not take the 
trouble of drawing the line between 
them. But speaking of the dire effects 
on a neighbourhood of a profession of 
Christianity, where the practice is that of 
the world, we class tne tvro together. 
The same rebuke that is applied to raise 
hypocrites from their spiritual death, is 
needed to awakc^n backsliding Christiana 
out of their spiritual slumber. Of both, 
and both alike, it may be said, they “ are 
wells without water." The idea is ex- 
pressed in a similar form in Jude 12, 
“clouds without water." When one 
sees a field lying parched and barren, he 
might be induced to have it watered ; but 
if he sees a dark cloud hovering over it, 
he may go away and leave it, not 
returning for a long time to examine its 
condition, because he thinks it has 
enjoyed an. abundant rain. But if that 
has been a cloud without water, it has 
turned out to he not only useless, but 
destructive, inasmuch as its appearance 
and promise have prevented another from 
watering the field. 

I’he Christian church, Christian con- 
gregations, Christian Ministers, Christian 
men and women, would need to see well 
to it that they are not deceiving and 
destroying 'their neighbours. Their pro- 
fession constitutes them wells ; and if 
these wells be waterless ; if these churches, 
congregations, ministers, men and Women, 
be graceless; if they be of the earth, 
earthy, destitute of the Spirit of the 
Lord in their walk and conversation; 
then arc they deceiving the inhabitants' 
of the neighbourhood, soothing them with 
a fond dream that they have enough to 
eat and drink, whereas, when they awake, 
th£y shall discover that their souls are 
empty. Let every member of the church 
strive to be faithful. Well done," will be 
the greeting of every faithful servant, 
whether the talents entrusted to his charge 
were great or small. 

Besides the practical lessons interwoven 
with the preceding illustration, there are 
two suggested naturally by the subject, 
that find a most appropriate place at the 
conclusion. 

1. Some wells are not empty, and yqt 
are as useless as if they were. They are 
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filled with bitter water. A professing 
Christian, with knowledge, and correct 
principles, and talent, and zeal, and bold- 
ness^ mi of an angry, biting, censorious, 
malicious, proud, selfish spirit, is a 
well, indeed, and a well of water, too ; 
but the well might have been dry, for 
any good it does in the world. The flow 
of zeal from such a spirit is like a hot, 
scalding stream, scorching every green 
thing that it touches. The situation of 
the cHy may he pleasant, hut the water 
is naught, and then the surrounding 
ground will be barren. Whether it be 
an individual, or a congregation, or a 
church, overspreading the land, when it 
is imbued with such a bitterness, nothing 
will heal it but the word and Spirit of the 
Lord. Whoever may he the Elisha em- 
ployed as the messenger, when the re- 
newing does take place, the history of it 
will be, “ Thus saith the Lord, I have 
healed these waters ; there shall not he 
from thence any more death or barren 
land." (2 Kings ii. 19 — 21.) Lot him 
that thinketh he standeth so high as to he 
a judge and a reformer of others, beware 
lest he fall himself to a lower level than 
they. Let Christians imitate the gentle- 
ness, as well as the faithfulness, of 
Christ. 

2. Some wells arc not empty, and yet 
are as useless as if they were. They are 
filled, or nearly filled, with stagnant water. 
The water is stagnant and filthy, because 
none has found its way in for a long 
time by the secret channels, and none 
has run out at the brim. If the well do 
not continue to receive fresh supplies by 
its hidden veins, and people still frequent 
it for drink or irrigation, the well itself 
soon becomes a filthy puddle. It is thus 
with a professing Christian, especially if 
ho has a high place, and if he be much 
resorted to. When such an one permits 
those secret channels between his empty 
soul and a precious Christ to be blocked 
up; if the secret getting he stopped, in 
the hurry of continually giving to those 
who come, by and by the supply vfill 
beoome impure ; and if restraining grace 
prevent not, the man will soon become 
a disgrace to the holy name by which he 
is called^ and give a sad shock to the faith 
of humbler disciples. 

Secret, earnest constant, greedy getting 
of the fulness that is hid in Christ, is tfte 
only sure way of being blessed yourself, 
and becoming a blessing to others. It is 
only if ** the Lord shall guide thee con* 
^ually> and satisfy thy soul in drought, 
and make fat thy bones," that **thoii 


shalt be like a watered garden, and like a 
spring of water, whose waters fail not." 
(Isai. Iviii. 11.)— W. Arnot. 


THE COMMON LOT. 

“Joseph died, and all his brethren, and 
that gcsieration.” — Exod. i. G. 

Is there no mural in the sliadow which 
this summary and gigantic burial of a 
whole generation in one single brief text 
casts upon all these things ; on the joys 
and sorrows, the cares, the toils, the 
pleasures of time, as the gates of eternity 
open to shut in from our view, with a 
single sweep, the millions that once used 
them, as we arc using them now ? What 
are they all, with the tears or smiles they 
cause, to these millions to whom but now 
they seemed to bo, everything? What 
will they all he to us, when of each one 
of us, as of Joseph, the simple record 
shall be, that he died, and all his brethren, 
and all that generation? 

This burial of a whole generation ! the 
individual/ the family, and the entire 
mass of life, mingled in one common 
tomb! surely it is a solemn thought. It 
appeals to our natural sensibility : does it 
not appeal also to our spiritual apprehen- 
sion ? For natural sensibility is hut little 
trustworthy. Easily moved by such 
musings, it is as easily composed ; violent 
emotion and frivolous apathy being the 
extremes between which it vacillates and 
vibrates. To carry and command its 
sympathies for the moment is an insig- 
nificant and unworthy triumph. But 
faith finds matter of deeper and more 
lasting impression here. Death is the 
great divider. It severs families, and cuts 
Iriendships asunder ; breaking closest ties, 
and causing the most compact associations 
to fall in pieces. Coming as it does upon 
the race of men one by one ; singling out 
individually, one after another, its suc- 
cessive prey ; it resolves each hill or 
mountain into its constituent grains, taking 
separate^ account of every one of them as 
separately it draws them into its own 
insatiable jaws. But death is the great 
uniter too. Separating for a time, it 
brings all together at last. The church- 
yard opens its graves to part ^ dearest 
brethren and friends ; but soon it opend 
them again, to mix their kindred ashes in 
one common dust. 

Is the union, however, that death 
occasions, real, substantial, enduring ? 

“ Joseph died, and all his brethren, and 
that generation." Death passed upon 
them all, for they all had sinned. It is 
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the common lot, the general history^ the 
universal characteristic. 

And there is another common lot, 
another general history, another universal 
characteristic : ** after death the ludg- 
inent." Joseph rises again, and all his 
brethren, and all that generation. And 
they all stand before the judgment-seat. 
There is union then. The small and the 
great are there; the servant and his 
master, all are brought together. But 
for what? And for how long? “The 
wicked shall go away into everlasting 
punishment, but the righteous into life 
eternal.” 

What a solemn contrast have we here ! 
Death unites after separation : the judg- 
ment unites in order to separation. Death, 
closing the drama of time, lets the ample 
curtain fall upon its .whole scenery and 
all its actors. The judgment, opening 
the drama of eternity, discloses scenery 
and actors once more entire. All die ; 
all are judged: the two events happen 
alike to all. 

And both are near; for th& time is 
short. The Lord is at hand! 

But before death, before the judgment, 
is the Gospel freely preached to all ; and 
a voice is heard, “ Behold, I stand at the 
door and knock : if any man open unto 
me, 1 will come in unto him and sup 
with him, and he with me.” Let this 
feast of love be begun in heart after 
heart, as one by one sinners die with 
Christ unto sin, and live with Him unto 
God. And when individuals, families, 
generations, are separated, and united, \o 
be separated again, may it be our pri- 
vilege to meet at the marriage-supper 
of the Lamb, beyond which there is 
no parting any more 'for ever. — Dr, 
Candlish, 


PRACTICAL THOUGHTS SUG- 
GEOTBP BY THE DOCTRINES 
OF T^ftEOLOGY. 

Original and selected^ from the Note-Iiooh 
of a Student, 

I.— "THE BEING OF A GOD. 

First, This doctrine diffuses light and 
order over the whole system of creation. 
The Atheist can account for nothing ; 
his creed is embarrassed with inextricable 
difficulties. He ascribes eternity to beings 
who must have had a beginning ; he 
speaks of contrivances which had no 
contriver ; he sees many bodies in motion, 
which observe a constant and regular 
course, but denies that there is a first 


Mover. To him the universe is a riddle 
and a mystery. The being of God ex- 
plains the phenomena of nature. As soon 
as He is recognised, we have power which 
could call the things which are out^ of 
nothing; wisdom*, capable of arranging 
and governing them ; and goodness, the 
source of the beauty which charms our 
eyes, and of the happiness which is felt 
through all the ranks of animated beings. 
It is difficult to conceive of an Atheist as 
experiencing pleasure from the contem- 
plation of objects in which he perceives 
no marks of intelligence and benevolence, 
nothing on which an enlightened and 
feeling mind would delight to dwell. But, 
to the religious man, nature is a mirror, 
which reflects the glory of its Maker. It 
is animated by His presence ; it brightens 
under His smile ; it speaks of Him to all 
nations, and proclaims Him to be wise 
and good. 

Secondly, This doctrine sets before m a 
Being^ the contemplation of whom is calcu- 
lated to rouse the noblest energies of the 
mmdf the best affections of the heart. 

The Atheist sees no being ia the uni- 
verse better than himself; and hence 
selfishness becomes the distinguishing 
feature in his character. He lives to 
himself, and regards his own interests as 
of paramount importance ; and nothing 
but the dread of reaction and retribution 
restrains him from making inroads upon 
the happiness of others. To the moral 
discipline of the^ mind ; to acts of self- 
denial and disinterested beneficence; to 
the abhorrence of crime for its own sake ; 
to the maintenance of purity, even when 
there is no danger of detection, and no 
fear of any painful result, there is no 
motive in the system of the Atheist. But 
the idea of God holds out to view an 
assemblage of perfections which command 
love and reverence, and creates the desire 
of approximating to Him who is the 
standard of infinite excellence. Whence 
all the sentiments and emotions of a real 
piety ? Whence the various exercises of 
virtue, in the mortification of unhallowed 
passion, the patient endurance of trial, 
and the practice of that which is right? 
Whence — but from God ? Religion is the 
parent of every good quality in man : the 
glory of his nature consists in the im- 
press which it bears of the image of Jhia 
Mhker. 

Lastly, This doctrine brings consolation. 

In the hour of extremity, the Atheist has ' 
no resource but reluctant and sullen sub- 
mission to necessity. He has nothing to 
reconcile him to the ills of a present lif^ 
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Ills ultimate prospect is aiinibilation or 
unconsciousness. Pie lives like a beast, 
and like a beast lie shall die. But the 
man savingly taught by the Holy Ghost, 
ill whatever condition in this changeable 
world he may be placed, looks up con- 
fidingly end lovingly to God, as the 
Father - of his spirit, his ‘ Friend, his 
Guardian, the Home of his soul. To 
God's merciful disposal he resigns hitn- 
self: he takes afflictions as from a 
Father’s hand, and is thankful for them, 
because they are instruments of good ; 
and be feels persuaded, in the most for- 
lorn circumstances, amidst the decays and 
failure of bodily health, that He will one 
day bestow upon him another state of 
being, where sin, and suffering, and 
sorrow shall all be done away ; and infi- 
nitely more than all this — when all that 
is meant by eternal life shall be bestowed. 


FAITH’S RESULTS. 

I. It gives believers a real union u itk 
CArw/.— Concerning which we must know 
that, as the union of the soul to the body 
is the cause of life natural, so the union 
of Christ to the soul is the cause of life 
spiritual. Christ being to the soul like 
armour, He then only defends it when He 
is close united to if. And that such a 
nearness to Him will afford such pro- 
tection from Him, is evident from the 
nature of those things by which this 
union between Him and believers is 
expressed. In John xv. 1, 2, Christ com- 
pares Himself to the vine, aivd believers 
to the branches ; and in Col. i. 18, He 
is compared to the head, and believers to 
the members: where we see that, so 
long as the branch continues united to 
the vine, it receives both life and sap 
from it, whereby it is enabled to fructify 
and to flourish; and so long as the 
members preserve their conjunction with 
the head, they derive from thence spirit 
aud motion; whereby they ar^ enabled to 
preserve themselves : but let there be a 
separation between either of these, and 
then presently the branch withers and 
dfes, and the members putrefy and rot, 
and at length pass into a total corruption. 
And just so it is with Christ and believers: 
** through Him strengthening them, they 
can do all things." (Phil. iv. 13.) And, on 
the other side, without Him they can do 
nothing." (John xv. 5.) It is from His 
fulness that life and strength flow in upon 
every part of His mystical body. And, as 
/)ur union to Him is the great conduit 


by which all this is conveyed to us, so 
faith is the cause of this union. Faith 
ties the conjugal knot, and is that uniting 
principle that, like a great nerve or string, 
fastens us to our spiritual Head, and so 
makes us partake of all its enlivening and 
supporting influences. 

Aristotle observes, that union is never 
perfect between complete natures of a 
different kind ; but now, it is faith alone 
that denominates and makes us new 
creatures, and consequently gives us a 
spiritual cognation with Christ, without 
which it is no more jiossible for us to be 
united to Him,' than for the dead to incor- 
porate with the living, for darkness to 
liold communion with light, or hell witli 
heaven. 

In short, the result of all is' this : want 
of a true and lively faith in Christ speaks 
want of union to Hhn ; and want of union 
to Him speaks want of influence from 
llini, without which no sin can be really 
opposed, much less overcome. It is from 
Christ, and from Christ alone, that there 
must issue forth strength for the subduing 
om* corruptions; from Him alone that 
there must come a healing virtud for 
the stanching this bloody issue of sin ; 
or, in spite of all our ellbrts, it will prove 
incurable. It is from Him that there 
must come a continual supply of assisting 
grace, to support and to hear us up in a 
course of evangelical obedience ; and 
without this, miserable experience will 
convince us that we are not able to 
stand. 

JI. Faith helps believers in the con- 
quest of their spiritual enemies, by engaging 
the assistance of the Spirit in their hehaf. 
— Without His special influence, it is 
impossible the soul to do anything in 
the way of duty effectually, or to oppose 
any sin with success ; for still we find all 
ascribed to this. It is through the Spirit 
that the deeds of the flesh are to be 
mortified viii. 13 ;) and 27 w the 
Sjjirit that worketh in us. (Phil. ii. 13.) 
Nothing but the Spirit of God, living, 
reigning, and conquering in the heart, 
can repulse and beat back our great 
spiritual adversary. The opposition that 
is from without must be resisted, and kept 
out, by some living, mighty principle 
residing within us ; but if the neart of 
man hud, of itself, anything to secure it 
against the assaults of sin and the 
tempter, Christ would have saved Himself 
the labour both of purchasing and of 
sending the Spirit. He well knew our 
weakness, our exceeding great and de- 
plorable weakness ; how unable, naturally^ 
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«c are but to see the false and alluring 
fruit of sin, and not to desire it ; to desire 
it, and not to tuste it : how ready we 
always are to admit of a temptation, 
though offered by the devil ; to eat the 
apple, though presented by a serpent. 
And there are some temptations so strong, 
contrived with so much subtlety, tendered 
with such peculiar advantage to the 
acceptance of a corrupt heart, that nothing 
but the hand of Omnipotence can keep 
them off; nothing but the Spirit of God 
can hinder them from fastening upon, and 
prevailing over, the soul. From whence 
it is evident, that the heart must be borne 
up and acted upon by the Spirit of God, 
or of necessity fall away. Every man 
naturally moves that way that the tempt- 
ation moves; and if he goes a contrary 
way, he must needs do it, not as he is 
led by himself, but Hy another. As in 
the motion of the celestial orbs, when we 
see the inferior ones snatched about with 
a motion contrary to their own proper 
motion, wo collect thence that tliey arc 
moved by a superior. Thi» is most 
certain, — that it is not in ‘the power of 
man that goes to order his goings, but he 
must have a conduct. It is not in the 
power of man to foil the tempter ; but it 
is God that must bruise Satan under our 
feet. It is not in the tender herb to keep 
itself from witheriug, and being blasted ; 
but in the careful hand that covers and 
protects it. When God bade tVie children 
of Israel go and possess Canaan, He told 
them that He would send His angel before 
them, and drive out their enemies. Jn 
like manner we go forth against a tempta- 
tion ; but Christ must send His Spirit 
before us to subdue it, or wc shall cer- 
tainly fall and perish by jt. And as it is 
the Spirit that must do all this for us, 
80 it is faith alone that realises His 
assistance, as an efiect and consequence 
of that interest that it first gives us in 
Christ. It is faith that makes the soul, as 
well as the body, the temple of the Holy 
Ghost. s 

III. Faith helps the believer in the 
conquest of his spiritual adversaries, hy 
ffiffiny him both a title to, and a power 
effectually to apply ^ God's promises. We 
all stand engaged in a spiritual warfare, 
and strength we have none but what we 
fetch from God. God conveys none but 
through Christ : whatsoever Christ gives 
is by the Spirit, and the Spirit works by 
the promises, putting those weapons into 
our hands; and faith is, properly, that 
spiritual hand into which they are put. 
Every promise is, indeed, a spring of 


living water ; but it is water in a well ; 
and faith is the bucket that must fetch 
it up, both for our use and comfort. 
There is enough in every promise, if 
apprehended by a living faith, to enable 
any intelligent nature to defy and look all 
the powers of hell iu the face. That One 
promise, “Be thou faithful unto death, 
and 1 will give thee a crown of life,” 
(Rev. ii. 10,) is enough to render the 
strongest assault of the devil vain and 
ineffectual, and the most alluring tempta- 
tion flat and insipid, if so be that faith 
takes in the truth of it by a firm per- 
suasion Hence wc see, that it is faith 

that will set us above our enemies, by 
setting us above our own weaknesses. 
It is this that will make us “ more than 
conquerors and that, by carrying us out 
of ourselves, and pitching us upon Christ. 
For, in all spiritual conflicts, it will he 
found that he who stands upon no other 
legs but his own, will certainly fall : there 
being no sure station for poor sinners but 
in llim who is the Rock of ages, and the 
great Saviour of mankind ; and who is 
able to save to the uttermost all them 
that by faith rely upon Him. — South. 


THE DOWNWARD COURSE 
OF SIN. 

1. Mkn enter and initiate themselves 
in vicious practices by smaller sins. 
Heinous sins arc too alarming for the 
conscience of a young sinner ; and there- 
fore he oii?y ventures upon such as are 
smaller at first. Every particular kind 
of vice creeps in in this gradual manner. 

2. Having once begun in the way of 
sin, lie ventures upon something greater 
and more daring. His courage grows 
with his experience. Now, sins of a 
deeper dye do not look so frightful as 
before. Custom makes everything fa- 
miliar. No person who once breaks over 
the limits ^ a clear conscience, knows 
where he shall stop. 

3. Open sins soon throw a man into the 
hands of ungodly companions. Open sips 
determine his character, and give him a 
place with the ungodly. He shuns the 
society of good men, because their pre- 
sence is a restraint, and their example a 
reproof, to him. There are none with 
whom he can associate but the ungodly. 

4. In the next stage, the sinner begins ' 
to feel the force of habit and inveterate 
custom : he becomes rooted and settled in 
an evil way. Those who have been loflg% 
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habituated to any biu» how hopeless is 
their reform ! One single act of sin 
seems nothing; but one after another 
imperceptibly strengthens the disposi- 
tions^ and enslaves the unhappy criminal 
almost beyond the hope of recovery. 

5. The next stage in a sinner’s course is 
to lp»e the sense of shames and to sin boldly 
and openly. So long as shame remains, 
it is a great drawback. But it is an 
evidence of an uncommon height of 
impiety, when natural shame is gone. 

6. * Another stage in the sinner’s pro- 
gress is to harden himself so far as to sin 
without remorse of conscience. The fre- 
quent repetitions of sin stupefy the con- 
science. They, as it were, weary it out, 
and drive it to despair. It ceases all its 
reproofs, and, like a frequently discouraged 
friend, sutfers the infatuated sinner to 
take his course. And hence, 

7. Hardened sinners often come to 
boast and glory in their wickedness. It is 
something to be beyond shame ; but it is 
still more to glory in wickedness, and 
esteem it honourable, (ilorious ambition 
indeed ! 

8. Not content with their being wicked 
themselves, they use all their arts a7id 
influence to make others wicked also. 
They arc zealous in sinning, and indus- 
trious in the promotion of the infernal 
cause. They extinguish the fear of God 
in others, and laugh down their own 
conscientious scruples. And now, 

9. To close the scene, those who have 
thus hardened themselves, are yioen up of 
God to judicial blindness of mind, and 
hardness of heart. They are marked out 
as vessels of wrath fitted to destruction. 
This is the consequence of their obstinacy. 
They are devoted to the judgment they 
deserve. 

Reader ! view it with terror. — Dr, 
Witherspoon, 

SATAN’S TEMPTATIONS. 

There is no deeper distress of mind on 
earth than is sometimes felt by men who 
lire sorely tempted with thoughts of un- 
belief, despair, blasphemy, or enormous 
wickedness. A few words to such may 
be seasonable. 

1. Resist the devil, and be shall flee 
from’pu. 

2. Do not expect to outwit and out- 
reason him; but, like Christ, quote the 
word of God against him. The metal of 
that sword is too high, and its edge too 
keen, for him. 


3. Lay firm hold on the promises made 
to the tempted, and encourage yourselves 
in the Lord your God. “ Simon, Simon, 
Satan hath desired to have you, that he 
may sift yon as wheat: but Ihave prayed 
for thee, that thy faith fail not.” “ He 
will not suffer you to be tempted above 
that YOU are able to bear.” These are 
but ^} 0 cimens of many sweet promises 
made to the tempted. There is another, 
sweeter, if possible, than both these. It 
was made to one of God’s tempted people, 
who greatly desired that the messenger of 
Satan might buffet him no more. It is 
in th'»se words : “ My grace U sufficient 
for thee.” Is not this enough ? 

4. Be much on your guard in times 

of high religious privilege and enjoy- 
ment. Pirates let empty vessels puss 
without molestation, but attack those well 
freighted. » 

5. Be on yo\ir guard in the day of 
sadness, whatever makes it so. Satan 
loves to terrify those already afiVighted. 

0. When a Christian is about some 
notable enterprise for God’s glory, then 
will Satan liv like a serpent in the way, 
or as an udder in the path, to bite the 
horse’s heels, that the rider may fall 
backward. 

7. Beware of attempting to compre- 
hend things beyond your reach, to under- 
stand things unintelligible, or to know 
things not revealed. “There are three 
lands of straits, wherein Satan aims to 
entrap the believer : nice questions, ob- 
scure scriptures, and dark providences.” 

8. All temptations are laid in self- 
righteousness and self-excellency. These 
must be torn from thee, how unwillhig 
soever thou art. These hinder Christ 
from cominjUjm.^ 

9. Your adversary is “ the lion of the 
evening," He may assault you even 
when dying a Christian death. He has 
thus assaulted many. When John Knox 
was dying, he had a fearful conflict ; but 
gained a great victory, by the words, 
“What I am, I am by the grace of God.” 
And, “ What hast thou which thou hast not 
received ? ” 

10. Our great refuge at all times, but 
especially in times of temptation, is the 
throne of grace, and the blood of Christ. 
Christ is our life. Nothing but the blood 
of Christ can quench the fire of God’s 
wrath, the fire of lust, or the fiery darts 
of Satan. That blood can be obtained 
at the diroiie of grace, and nowhere 
else. 
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CATCHING THE WHALE. ’ 

Tins instruments of general use in the 
capture of the whale (says Captain Scorcsby) 
are the harpoon and the lance. The harpoon 
is an instrument of iron, of about th»o feet 
in length. It consists of three conjoined 
parts, called the “socket,” “shank,” and 
“ mouth,” the latter of which includes the 
barbs or “withers.” This instrument, if 
wc except a small addition to the barbs and 
some erdargement of dimensions, maintains 
the same form in which it was originally 
used in the fisheiy two centuries ago. At 
that time, the mouth, or barbed extremity, 
was of a triangular shape, united at the 
shank in tlio middle of one of the sides, 
and this being scooped out on each side 
of the shank, formed fwo simidc flat harhs. 
In the course of last century, on improvement 
was made by adding another small barb, 
ropombling tlie beard of a fish-hook, within 
each of the fonner witliers, in a reverse 
position. The two principal withers in 
the present improved hai-poou measure 
about eight inches in lengUi and six in 
breadth; the shank is eighteen inches to 
two feet in length, and four-tenths of an 
inch in diameter; and the socket, which 
is hollow, swells from tlic size of the shank 
to near t^'o inches dinraeter, and is about 
six inches in length. Now, when the 
harpoon is forced by a blow into the fat of 
the whale, and the lino is held tight, the 
principal withers seize the strong ligamentous 
fibres of the blubber, and prevent it from 
being withdrawn ; and, in the event of 
its being pulled out so far as to renyiin 
entangled by one wither only, which is 
frequently the case, then the little reversed 
barb, or “ stop-wither,” as it is called, 
collecting a number of the same reticulated 
sinewy fibres, which arct 'rr/y numerous 
near ,the skin, prevents the harpoon from 
being shaken out by tho ordinary motions 
of the whale. The point and exterior edges 
of the barbs of the harpoon arc sharpened 
to a rough edge by means of a file. This 
part of the harpoon is not formed of steel, 
as it is frequently represented, but common 
soft iron, so that when blunted it can be 
readily sharpened by a file, or even by 
scraping it with a knife. 

The most important pai-t in tlie con- 
fitiTiction of this instrument is the shank. 
As this part is liable to be forcibly and 
suddenly extended, twisted, and bent, it 
requires to bo mado of tho softest and most 
pliable iron. That kind which is of tho 
most approved tenacity is mado of old horse- 
shoe nails, or stubs, which ore formed into 
small rods, and two or three of these welded 
together, so that should a flaw happen to 
occur in any one of tho rods, tho strength of 


the whole might still he depended on. Some 
manufacturers enclose a quantity of stub- 
iron in a cylinder of best foreign iron, and 
form the shank Of the harpoon out of a 
single rod. A test, sometmes used for 
trying the sufficiency of a harpoon, is to 
W'ind its shank round a bolt of inch-iron, in 
the form of a close spiral, then to rmwind 
it again, and put it into a straights form. 
If it bears this without injury in the cold 
state, it is considered as excellent. Tho 
breaking of a harpoon is- of no less import- 
ance than the value of a whale, which is 
sometimes estimated at more than £1,000 
sterling. This consideration has induced 
many ingenious persons to turn tlicir 
attention towards improving the construction 
and security of this instrument; hut, though 
various alterations have been suggested, 
such as forming the shank of wire, adding 
one or two lateral harhs, &c., &c., they have 
all given place to the simplicity of the 
ancient harpoon. 

Next in iinportance to the harpoon is 
the lance ; which is a speai* of iron of the 
length of six feet. It consists of a hollow 
socket, six inches long, swelling from half 
an inch, the size of the shank, to near 
two inches in diameter, into which is fitted 
a four-fect stock, or handle, of fir ; a shank, 
five feet long, and half an inch in diameter ; 
and a mouth of steel, which is made veiy 
thin, and exceedingly sharp, seven or eight 
inches in length, and two, or two and a half, 
in breadth. 

Whenever a whale lies on the surface 
of tlic water, unconscious of tho approach 
of its cnen^ies, the hardy fisher rows directly 
upon it; and, an instant before the boat 
touches it, buries his harpoon in its hack ; 
but if, while the boat is at a little distance, 
the whale sliould indicate its intention of 
diving, by lifting its head above its common 
level, and then plunging it under water, 
and raising its body till it appears like 
a largo segment of . a sphere, the harpoon 
is thrown from tho hand, or firod from a 
gim, the former of which piethods, when 
skilfully practised, is efficient at the distance 
of eight or*tcn yards, and the latter at the 
dfstance of thirty yards, or upwards. Tho 
wounded whale, in tho surprise and agony 
of tho moment^ makes a convulsive effort 
to escape. Then is the moment of .danger. 
Tho boat is subject to the most violent blows 
from its head or its fins, but portioularly 
from its ponderous tail, whi^ sometimes 
sweeps the air with such tremendous fury, 
that both boat and men are exposed to one 
common destruction. The first effort of 
a “ fast-fish,*' or whale that has been struck, 
is to escape from the boat by sinking under 
water. After this, it pursues its coH2;^e 
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directly downward, or re-appears at a little 
distance, and swims witli great celerity near 
the surface of the water towards any 
nci^hbouiing ice among which it may obtain 
an imaginarv shelter; or it returns instantly 
to the surmcc, and gives evidence of its 
agony by the most convulsive throes, in 
which its fins and tail arc alternately dis- 
played in the air and dashed into the water 
wim tremendous violence. The former 
behaviour, however, that is, to dive towards 
the bottom of the sea, is so frequent in 
comparison of any. other, that it may bo 
considered as the general conduct of a “ fast- 
fish.’* A whole, struck near the*edge of any 
large sheet of ice, and passing uudemeatli 
it, will sometimes run the whole of the line 
out of ono boat in the space of eight or 
ten minutes of time. To retard, therefore, 
as much as possible, the flight of the whale, 
and to seenro the lines, it is usual for the 
harpooner to cast one, two, or more turns 
of the line round a kind of post, called a 
hoUardy which is fixed within ten or twelve 
inches of the stem of the boat for the 
purpose. Such is the friction ^of the lino 
when running round the bollar<^ that^t 

if the wood were not frequently wetted, 
would probably set fire to the boat. 

When fish have been struck by myself, 
I have, on different occasions, estimated 
their rate of descent. For the first threo 
hundred fathoms, the avera^ velocity was 
usually after the rate of eight or ten miles 
per hour. In one instance, the third line 
of ono hundred and twenty fathoms was 
run out in sixty-one second; that is, at 
the rate of nearly twenty-five miles per hour. 

average stay under water of a wounded 
whale, which steadily descends after being 

VoL. VI. 


struck, according to the most usual conduct 
of the animal, is about thirty minutes. The 
longest stay I e^'or observed was fifty-six 
minutes ; but in shallow water I have been 
inforniod it has sometimes been known to 
remain an hour and a half at the bottom 
after being struck, and yet has returned 
to the surface alive. The greater the 
velocity, the more considerable the distance 
to which it descends, and the longer the 
time it remains under water, so much 
greater in proportion is the extent of ex- 
haustion, and the consequent facility of 
accomplishing its capture. Immediately 
tliat it rc-appears, the assisting boats make 
for the place with their utmost speed, and 
OB they reach it, each harpooner plunges his 
harpoon into 'Ko^Jftc;k, to tlic amount of three, 
four, or more, according to the size of the 
whale and the natmo of tlio situation. 
Most frequently, however, it descends for 
a few minvrifc after receiving tlie second 
harpoon, and obliges the otlicr boats to await 
its return to the surfac'c before any attack 
can be piade. It is afterwards actively 
plied with lances, which arc thrust into 
its body, aiming at its vitals. At length, 
when cxliausted by numerous wounds and 
the loss of blood, which flows from the huge 
animal in copious streams, it indicates the 
approach of its dissolution by discharging 
from its “blow-holes” a mixture of blood 
along with the air and mucus which it 
usufuly expires, and finally jets of blood. 
The sea to a groat extent around is dyed 
with its blood, and the ice-boats and men 
are sometimes drenched with the same. Its 
track is likewise marked by a broad pellicle 
of oil, which exudes frum his wounds, 
and appears on the surface of the sea. Its 
final capture is sometimes preceded by a 
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conYulaive and euergetio struggle, in which 
its tail, reared, whirled, and violently jerked 
in the air, resounds to the distance of miles. 
In dying, it turns on its back, or on its side, 
which joyful circumstance is announced by 
the captiirers with the striking of their flags, 
accompanied with three lively huzzas. 

The remarkable exhaustion observed on 
the first appearance of a wounded whale at 
tlie surface, after a descent of 700 or 800 
fathoms perpendicular, docs not depend on 
ihc nature of the wound it has received, for 
a hundred superficial wounds received from 
hai-poons could not have the cft'ect of a 
single lance penetrating the vitals ; but is 
the effect of the almost incredible pressure to 
which Uie animal must have bee'll exposed. 
The surface of the body of a huge whale 
may be considered as compiising an area of 
1,540 square feet. This, under the common 
weight of the {itmosphcrc alone, must 
Huatain a pressure of 3,104,040 lbs., or 1,386 
toJis. Hut at the depth of 800 f.ithoms, 
where there is a column of water equal 
in weight to about 151 aiuiospheres, the 
pn'ssure oil the animal must he equal to 
21 1,200 bnis. This is a degree of piessure of 
wliieli we ean have hut an impvifeet eon- 
••optiou. It may assist our e<jiiipreheiisi(»n, 
liowover, b) be informed, tliat it e\eefds iii 
weight sixty of tlus largest sliips of Ihe 
Ihitisli navy, when manned, pio\i'<ioiied, 
and fitted for a six months)’ eriiisc. 

\VLth respect to the length (»f lime re- 
quisite for capturing a whale, it may he 
remarked that this greatly depends on tlu' 
ticiivity of thehaqiooiu'i’s, the favourableness 
of situation and weather, and on the peculiar 
conduct of the whale atbu hod. 1 have 
myself witnessed the eaptun; of a laige 
wdiale in twenty-eight minutes; and lij^ve 
also been engaged with another fish, whieli 
ivas lost, after it had been entangled about 
sixteen hours. Under the most favonrahlc 
1 ‘ireumstanees, the average length of time 
oecupied in the capture or';::^,vhale may he 
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DIRECTTONS FOE PERSONAL AND 
FAMILY UODLINESS. 

A Zeitet'from Joseph AlJein to his Flock 
at Tauntmij IGGG. 

Most dearly BEi.oviiD, 

My heart’s dosii’c and pi*aytT for you is, 
that you may bo saved. This is tliat which 
I have been praying, ninl studying, and 
preaching for these many years ; and this 
IS the end of my venturing, and suffering, 
and writing at this present time. God 
that kuowetli idl Ibiugs, Tie knoweth that 
this is my wish : 0, that I could hut come 
at their souls 1 and that this is the prize and 


stated as not exceeding an hour; and the 
general average, incliitog all sizes of fish 
and all eircnrastances of capture, may 
probably be two or three houiti. The mode 
described in the preceding pages of con- 
ducting the fishery of whales under favourable 
circiunstanccs, may be considered as the 
general plan pursued by the fisher's of all 
ports of Britain, as well as of those of other 
nations who resort to Spitzbergen. 


MATERNAL SOLICITUDE OP THE 
WHALE. 

I HAVE heard of a whale wutli a cub, when 
driven into shoal w'atcr, being seen to swim 
around its young, and sometimes to embrace 
it with her fins, and roll over with it in the 
waves, evincing the tenderest maternal 
solicitude. Then, as if aware of tlie impend- 
ing peril of her inexperienced offspring, as 
the boat drew near, she w’ould run round 
her calf in decreasing circh'S, and try to 
decoy it seaward, showing tlic utmost un- 
easiness and anxiety. Reckoning well that 
the calf once struck, the dam would never 
desert it, the only care of tlie hariiooner was 
to get near (Miiuigh to bury his tremendous 
Aveapon dei‘p iii ils ribs, which was no sooner 
dune than tlie jiuor animal darted away with 
lier anxious dam, taking out a hundred 
falhoms of line, ft was but a little time, 
iioMcvev, before, being checked, and the barb 
I'Kxratiug ils vitals, it turned on its back, 
and, displaying Us while belly on the surface 
of the water, it floated a motionless corpse. 
The huge dam, wilh.au aflccting malernul 
instinct, more i>ow(rfiil tlian reason, never 
quitted the body till a cruel harpoon entered 
her own rides. Then, with a single tap of 
her tail, she cut in two ono of the boats, ami 
took to flight, but rctiu'nod soon, exhausted 
with loss of blood, to die by her calf, evidently 
in her last jnoments more occupied with the 
preservation of lier yoimg tlian herself. — 
Adventures in the Honthcrn Ocean, 
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lly^ gain that I run for, that I might win 
Bonls. I seek not otlicr gifts : give me your 
hearts, let me but part between your sins 
and you ; suffer me but to save you ; give 
me leave to cany you over to Jesus Chiist, 
and 1 will not ask you any more. I will 
serve you gladly, I will suffer for you thank- 
fully, so 1 may but save you.* Do not' 
wonder why I follow you so prcssingly, why 
1 call upon you so frequently; let not 
my importunity be grievous to you ; aR this 
is but to save you. Chiist did not bethink 
His blood, and shall I bethink my breath, 
or ink, too dear in order to your salvation ? 
What pity is it, that any of you should niiif- 
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cany at last, under the power of ignorance, 
or by a profane negligence, or a formal and 
lifeless profession of sti'ict godliness ! 

Bclorcd, I am afraid of you lest, as to 
many of you, I have run in vain. I cannot 
but most thankfully acknowledge that, 
considering the paucity of those that arc 
saved, there arc not a few of you who arc 
the joy of your Ministers, and the gloiy 
of Christ. But it cannot be dissembled, that 
fax the greater number give little gi*oiind 
to hope that they arc in a state of salvation. 
Andt must not tliis be a pinching thought 
to a compassionate teacher, to think that 
ho cannot for his heart persuade men, but 
that the most part of them will wilfully 
throw away themselves ? Is it not a wofiil 
sight to behold the devils driving a great 
part of our miserable flocks, as they did rmcc 
the herd of swine, the keepers tlicrnsclv(‘s 
amazed, locating on? I say, driving them 
violently down the hill, till they be choked 
ill the water, and dro^\^lod iirecoverably in 
the gulf of endless perdition ? All, miserable 
spectacle ! Wliat through the wilful bliml- 
ness of some, what tliroiigh the looseness 
and sensuality of others, what through the 
halving, and cold, and customary religion 
of others, how groat a number of our poor 
flocks is Satan lilcc to cany utterl)' away 
from us, after all that liatli been done to 
save them! 

Yet I cannot but call after them. Hearken 
unto me, 0 ye children! How long M’ill 
ye love vanity, and follow after lies, and 
trust in lying words ? As the Lord livtdh, 
you are lost, except you turn: wherefore, 
turn yourselves and live. Ah, how niorey 
'wooeth yon ! how it waitetb to be gracious 
to you! Hear, O sinners, hoar. Sec yon 
not how the merciful Saviour of the woihl 
stretches forth His hands all tlx* day long, 
and sproadeth forth His wings, and callctli 
you as a hen doth lier chickens ? ll(‘ar you 
not tlic soundings of His bowels He hath 
jio need of you ; yet liow do His compassions 
melt over perisliing sinners! His heart is 
turned within Him; and shall not this turn 
your hearts ? llis repentings arc kindled 
togctlier; and shall not this load you to 
repentance? Behold, He standeth at the 
door, and knocketh. 0 man, Avilt thou koesp 
Jesus at the door, and lodge Bai;jibbas in thy 
bosom ? and prefer thy cruel lusts bcfor<! tjiy 
compassionate Lord ? 0, His melting love 

to sinners! He calleth after them; (Lsai. 
Iv. 1 ;) He weopeth over them; (Jmkexix. 41, 
42;) He crietli to them, (Prov. i. 21— 2.'{,) 
“How long, ye simple ones, will you love 
simplicity?" WUl you not be made clean? 
"When shall it once be ? Why will you die ? 
“Turn jmu at my reproof. Behold, I will 
pour out my Spirit upon you." Sinner, art 
thou not yet melted? O, come in at His 
loving calls; come out from thy sins. Touch 
the sceptre of grace, and live. Why sliouldst 
th<)n be dashed in pieces by His iron rod ? 
&is3 tlio Sou* why sliouldst thou perish in 


the way } Sot up Jesus as thy King, lest Ho 
count thee for His enemy, because thou 
wouldst not that lie should reign over thee, 
and so thou be called forth and slain before 
Him. 0, how dreadful Avill this case be, 
to perish under the pitiful eye of His mercy, 
and to die by the hand of a Saviour! O 
double hell, to have thy Rcdcimior become 
thini? executioner! and the hand tliat "was 
so long stretched fortli to save tliee, to 
be no'V stretched forth to slay thee ! and 
the merciful licai-t of Cluist Himself hardened 
against ilu*o, so as that He should caU theo 
fortli, and with Ilis owni hand hew thee in 
pieces, as Samuel did Agag before the Lord ! 

But I have been too, too long in profa(!ing 
to wliat I intended fortliwith to have fallen 
upon : indeed I am apt to run out in inattei’s 
that do so nearly touch upon your grcate.st 
concernments. 

Beloved, 1 despair of ever lu-inging you 
to sjilvation, without sanctification ; or 
possessing you Avith h!ip])iiiess, without 
persuading you to holiness. God knows 
I luiA'c not the least hope ever to seo om* 
of your faces in hc'aA’en, except you be 
converted, and sanctified, and exercise ymm- 
.S('lA"es unto godliness. Tliis is tliat I drive 
at. I bcseccTl you to study fui ther persomd 
godlittess f ami Ig godlmm. 

1. Pcrsnaal godham. — Let it be your fir.*^! 
care to sot up (Jiirist in your hearts. See 
that you make all your Avorldly intcrcats 
to stoop to Him, that you may be eiitirelv 
and uurebi*rve(lly devoted unto Him. If 
you Avil fully, anddelibc'vately, aud ordinarily 
harbour any sin, you arc ‘ imdonc. See 
that you unfeigncdl}' take tlic laAA's of Chiist 
tbc iide of your Avords, tbougbts, and 
actions; and subject your Avholo man, nicm- 
lutfs, and mind, faithfully to Him. If you 
have a true respect to all God’s command- 
nionts, you arc sound at heart. 0, study 
to get the image and- impress of Clirist 
upon you A’^lh^. Begin with your hearts, 
else you build AvrUiout a foundation, linbour 
to get a saving changt,* Avithin, or else all 
external porforman(;es AV'ill be to no purpose. 
And then study to shf)w forth the poAVCJ* 
of godliness in the life, l^et piety ho your 
first and great l)usine.ss. It is the highest 
point of j ustieo to give God Ilis due. BeAvarc 
that noiA* of you bo a iirayerless person ; for 
that is a most certain disroA'cry of a (fiirist- 
Icss, and a graceless person, of oiu* lljat is 
a very stranger to the fear of God. Hiiffer 
not your Bibles to gather tlust. Si*e that 
you converse daily Avith the Avord. That 
man can never lay claim to blessedness 
whose tlclight is not in the law of the liord. 
Jjct meditartou and self-examination he 3 "our 
daily exorcise; else the Tapi sts, yea, the 
I*agans, Avill condemn us. That the short 
questions which 1 haA*e gi\"en yo\i as a help 
to self-cxaminatum may be daily perused 
l>y you, is the matter of my passionate 
request unto you. If over you come to 
any growth in holiness, Avithout the coimtaiit 
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use of tills practice, I am gi’ossly docolvod. 
And therefore* I beseech, yea, even charge*, 
you by the Lord, that you would daily 
examiuo yoursedves by those questions, 
till you have found a better lielj) to this 
duty. 

But piety, without charity, is hut Ihchalf of 
Chiistianity, or rather, iminoua hypocrisy : 
we may not divide the tables. See, thcil*tbre, 
that you do justly, and love mercy, and let 
equity and charity run like an even thread 
tliroughout all your dealings. Be you tem- 
perate in all tilings, and lot chastity and 
sobriety he your undivided companions. 
Let truth and purity, seriousness and 
modesty, heavcnliiicho and gi’avity, he tlic 
constant omaincnls of your spc'cch. la'i 
patience and humility, simplicity and sin- 
cerity, shine out in all parts of your 
(•(Uivcrsatioii. SetJ that you forget mid 
forgive wrongs, and ri‘quit(! lljcm with 
kindness as you would bo found children 
of tlie Most High. Be merciful in your 


censures, and put the most favourable 
construction upon your brethren’s carriage 
that their actions will reasonably bear. Be 
slow in promising, punctual in fuliilliiig. 
Let meekness and innoccncy, affablcness, 
yicldiiigness, and coui-tcsy, commend your 
conversations to all men. Let none of your 
relations want that love and loyalty, that 
reverence and duty, that tenderness, care, and 
vigihancy, wliich their ses^'cral places and 
cnpacilies call for. This is throughout 
godliness. I chaige you before the Most 
High Ood, that none of yo]i he Ibivid a 
swearer or liar, a lover of evil company or 
a scoirer, or malicious, or covetous, or a 
drunkard, or a glutton, unrighteous in his 
dealing, urn lean in his living, or a quar- 
rcllor, or a backbiter, or a railer; tor I 
deiiouueo iiiilo you from the living God, 
tlijit (h stnielion and damnalion is the end of 
all sue! i. (IVov. xiii. 20; .Ifimes v. 12; Bov. 
xxi. 8 ; 1 Cor. vi. 0, 10; Gal. v. 19—21.) 

(7o he coHlvnud.) 
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TIIR BESULTS OV UNIMIlNC^iri J:T) 

GGMPBOMISE AND OOXOKSSJOX. 

JjuioHHAruAT, when ho (joiiseuted lo an 
alliance with tlu* King of f.sra('l, (says Dr. 
Caudlish,) no doubt coni cm plated the ]>ossi- 
bility of doing him some good, lie thought 
that his influence and example ould operate 
as a (’heck on the violence of Ids ally. He 
intended to interpose, at fitting se.isoiis and 
opportunities, his advici*, his remouslram'ca, 
Ids authonty; and flatteierl Idm.self that, 
under Ids control, tlie measui’cs of the hevl- 
strong Vriiicc would assume a eliaraeter 
at least ndlder and more moderate than Avas 
their W’ont. 

Such was Ids hope. 1 fojs*, jy fadut, of fact, 
was it realised.^ Do mx* tin a the presouee 
of the Jewish King at all restraining tlio 
impetuosity of .Ahaii's counsels No; hut 
his presence gives to these counsels a weight 
and plausibility, which, -without his couii- 
tcnanco and consent, they iiev(*r -would 
have had. Do W'o find Jelioshaphat boldly 
resisting and opposing the ungodliitess of his 
new friend ? Ah, no ! his voice of rclmke 
is feeble and unheeded. Hear how ho 
answers Ahah's impious avowal of the hatred 
wJiicli he borfi to the true Prophet of the 
Jjor(L Is it ill the tone of manly and honest 
indignation which it deserved? No; hut 
with a puny, pitiful, girlish gentleness of 
expostulation, “Let not tho King say so.” 
And -when the Prophet is insolently buffeted 
by one of Ahab’s minions, and consigned to 
unmerited imprisonment by the chafed 
Monarch himself, what has Hiis godly King 
to say against such atrocities ? What ? not 
a word ? No ! for not a word from him will 
now bo regarded. He has lost his high 


prcrogalivi.- of reproof. Ho has descended 
iiom hia footiiig of uiupiesiioned anduncom- 
ju'oimVcd iiiU'grily, and involyi‘d himself 
iiTolrievably in Iho veiy course ho should 
be rebuking. In a word, do wo find this 
pious Piince ('xerting any salutary iuflucncjc 
at nil over Ahab’s manners, or principles, or 
pursuits ? No ; but we see liim a tool, 
a dup(', and -well uigli a victim, in the hands 
of one loo crafty and too wily for him lo 
manage. 

Anil so it must ever be. The very first 
step a goc/l man takes from the eminence 
on whieli hi: stamls apart, as the friend of 
God .and the untlinching enemy of all 
ungodliness in the w'orld, he compi*omisea 
hi.s authority, liis inlluciicc, his right and 
power of high remonstranoo and unsparing 
testimony against the cornipt lusts and the 
angry passions of men. IIo gives up tlio 
point of principle; and, os to any rcsislaneo 
that he may make in details, mon see not 
wliat there is left to fight for. If you mnko 
concessions, to tho wxak, tho wicked, or tlio 
w;orldly, and enter into their plans, and sit 
dowoi with them in ihoir indulgences, you 
renounce the advantage which the conscious- 
ness of untarnished honour and unimpoached 
consistency, and that alone, can give you 
over them ; you put yourself on their level ; 
you arc at their mercy; you ore one of 
themselves ; and it must he with an ill grace 
and a feeble effect, that you venture timidly 
to stand forth either os God’s witness or 
as their reprover. Whatever, you gain by 
conciliation, you lose far more by forfeiting 


commands. You may consent to mix ^nth 
them familiarly on terms of friendship and 
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companionaliip ; you may thus 'gain their 
easy and indolent good-will ; but you gain 
something very like their contempt too ; and 
a sort of feeble paralysis comes over you 
in tho very attempt to bo faithful. Your 
voice of eensuro loses all its commanding 
energy; your look of disapprobation loses 
all its keenness ; your proacncc is no longer 
felt to bo a restraint on folly ; your severity 
cannot awo, your tendemciii|||pnot touch ; 
you can but feebly “hint a doubt, and 
hesitate dislike.*" To assume a high tone 
and take high ground now, would hut excite 
ridicule by its absurdity, or anger by its 
impertinence. Your right to testify, your 
influence to persuade, your power of rebuke, 
are all gone. 

la not this tho natural, the necessary, 
result of such a conciliatory course J f you 
condescend to flutter men in tlioir vaiiiti(‘s, 
will they listen to you when you gravely 
reprove thgir sins ? No ; they will laugh 
you to scorn. If you countenance them 


in the beginning of their excess, will they 
patiently bear your authoritative denun- 
ciation of its end.^ No; they will con- 
temptuously reject it as a fond folly, or 
indignantly resent it as an insult. If you 
go with them oin^ mih*, may they not almost 
expect you to go two ? At least, you have 
no light to lake it very much amiss if they 
go tljo two miles themselves. 

Settle it, then, in your minds, as a fixed 
principle, that if you >voiild preserve un- 
impaired your privilege of testifying for God, 
and would not bo disrpialificd for discharging 
a very sacred trust, and pesrforming a very 
sacjred duty, you must beware of a single step 
in the way of such conciliation aa Jehosh- 
aphat’s. If you would have your influence, 
your (‘xample, your cliaracter and conduct, 
to be of any weight in the world on the side 
f>t“ divine truth and holiness, he very careful, 
by the gi*a(*e of God, to keep yoursclYCd 
unspotted from the world. 


OUR SERVANTS. 


AMY. 

A MUtVANT’s 'J'JiMPTATlONS. 

Amy was the child of poor hut honest 
arents, who had trained her m (il, and given 
er tho best advantages which their situation 
admitted, in tho village where her father 
was employed as a farm-labourer, and was a 
thiiving man, until a long and severe illness 
reduced him to poverty. Ills suhscf^iumt 
death dispersed his little f;iniily. Amy >\ as 
much beloved in the eirelo of Iier lowly 
home, as an artless and obliging girl, and 
was soon well recommended to the scr\ieo 
of a lady, who, finding “London servants so 
had,” resolved to liy some fi nm the country : 
she had mai-ried a man po.ssessc'd of eon- 
sidcrablo property, and Avas the mistress of a 
large establishment. To poor Amy the 
situation offered every lemptation, and cor- 
dially Avas she congratulated by her Anllago 
friends : her mother alone expressed some- 
thing like anxious foreboding, “lest Amy 
should grow proud and forgot li4*r station 
but their circumstances admitted of cm 
choice ; and giving her eliild tho best advice 
in her poAver, especially entii'alinghcr ncAxr 
to forgot her religious duties, nor “tho 
Sabbath-day,” she parted from her with 
that aching heart Avhich is perhaps inse- 
parable from tho maternal clmracter, Avhen 
for the first time the tie of a child’s depend- 
ence on herself is loosened, if not for over 
broken. Hut she was too soon called from 
such earthly cares; and tho orphan Amy 
was left with no otlier doAvry save her oAvn 
principles and industry. She entered her 
home with the buoyant hopes of sbe- 


toen ; all around her was splendour and 
luxury; aTid even her Avages as an under- 
liousemaid far exceeded the expectations to 
wliich slie bad bocm trained. Her mistress 
bad lieif>'('lf (‘ngnged her, during an ac- 
cidenlal visit; and there Avas so mucli 
bindnci-'s in the lady’s maimer, that tho 
niotluT of Amy felt oomforted in believing 
th.at her eliild would be under her authority 
and guidance. But that lady possessed little 
or no influence oaxt the dependents of her 
OAtn ])Ower. 

All authority was consigned to the houso- 
Iceepi'r and otlier upper servants ; and it is a 
reniurkahle fact, tliat from the first hour of 
her eng.ngorti^ that of her leaving tho 
situation, a period of nearly throe years, 
Amy never but once again saw tho mistrosa 
by Avbom sIkj bad been hired. The poor 
girl soon found all Avas not gold that glit- 
tered; that in entering scrAuco she had 
('iitered a worbl of Avickedness, suiTOundcd 
by ('xamplcs such as she had been taught to 
shun. Tho account of her first Sabbath 
there Avas peculiarly touching, and it was 
ro]ut(*d to mo by her own lips on a dying 
b(*(l. At customed at homo to regard it as a 
“day set apart,” she, as AA'as her wont, 
dressed litTself in all her best to bo in 
readiness for cluireli, having Avith gi'oat 
alacrity got tbroiigh all that she eonaidered 
was her due portion of A\'»Tk. ^Meeting tho 
housekeeper, she was asked Avhy she was 
dressed out at that time of day ; and 
having simply answered that it was time to 
go to church, the housekeeper exclaimed, 
“ Bless the girl ! why, your belters cannot 
get to church, much less you, who are 
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wanted liigh and low ! Don’t you know, 
child, wc have more to do here on Sundays 
than on any other day of tho week? So, 
like a good girl, go, take off these nice 
clothes again, and do all you can to help us 
both up stairs and down.” 

Tins was not spoken imkindly ; far from 
it : hut Amy thought of her mother and her 
liomc, and she w'cpt bitterly. Some ^ifpeks 
(‘lapsed, and slio made no etfort to do wdiat 
seemed eontrary to the general lule of her 
master’s house*, hut rather hoeame more 
reconeilcd to its ungodliness. A letter, 
liowever, from her mother, reminded her of 
duties she was neglcctiug; and she deter- 
minodto seek an interview with her mistress, 
to obtain from her permission to go to 
church at least once in cv(}ry Sabbath. 
Her mistress listened with smiles to her 
request, hut merrl}' veplie<l, “ You aic a 
good girl for wishing to go to church, so I 
cannot ho angiy wnth you : hut y»)u must 
ask leave of rs. llardiiig ; for perhai>.«i you 
cannot always ho spared; and you know 
work must not be negh'C'ted. 'NVlieu wo go 
to tho eoimtry, you will, I dare say, have 
more time ; but, ^Vmy, you must not he a 
little Methodist, or think yoursedf bc'ttor 
than other people.” This, too, was said 
without anger or UTikhiduess • her mistress 
p.assod on, and she saw her no more. 

From that hour may be dated the ruin of 
a girl well brought up, and naturally of a 
docile temper ; >vlio, UTuh’r better guidance, 
might have been a blessing to herself au(l 
others. She rarelj' went to church ; she 
never read her llible; nor did the (lospcl 
reach her cars from any individual with 
whom she -was associated. She saw vice 
countenanced, and religion set at nought, 
not only among her fellows, hut also in llie 
higher ranks of her master s household. 

It woidd neither ho jiroli table nor pleasing 
to describe circumstantially llie scenes of 
deceit, dishonesty, and disorder, to wliicli 
Amy was exposed among he^; ff'J.Ww-servants ; 
or tho rouliiio of company, balls, tlieatrcs, 


&c., wbicli engaged her master’s family and 
guests. Her suiiplc attire gave place to 
that w^hich was inconsistent with her 
station ; such as her wages, liberal as they 
might he, were by no means adequate to 
afford. This led to pilfering, in which she 
became more and more hold ; and at length, 
discovered by the housekeeper in the very 
act of a serious theft, she was turned out of 
doors with only an hour’s warning, friendless 
and dishonoured; without a home, witliout 
character, without resource ! 

"Where could she go ? Not to her mother, 
for she was in heaven ; not to her fric'hds, 
for .'die had disgraced them; and in that 
liour of dreadful destitution, she was enticed 
into paths of yet deeper guilt and wi*ctched- 
11C.S8! These, at length, acting upon a 
sensitive mind, she heejimc deranged; and 
when I saw her, she was in a state of in- 
offensive idiocy, confined within the sick 
ward of her o\iti parish -workhouse. Sho 
was at all times so gentle and tractable, 
that she was an object of far greater pity 
than reproach : sho spoke little, but seemed 
v(‘ry patient and grateful to all who showed 
lier laiidness. She frequently bccamo de- 
liiious, and then it was a piteous thing to 
liear her call for the mistress, “who had 
taki'ii her away from her own dear mother;” 
imploring leave to go home again ; beseech- 
ing her mistress “not to let her perish 
where all M-as death around her, both of 
body and of soul.” 

8 ho AVTis visited. by a Minister who had 
known her parents, and who, for their sakes, 
as well as from a higher motive, was kind 
and liberal in administering both to her 
t('raporal wants and spiritual consolation. 
At length poor Amy died; we humbly 
believe, a sincere penitent; manifesting 
.simple and entire dependence on Him who 
had not foisaken this child of “righteous 
parents,” and of “many prayers,” though 
others bad dra-wn lier aside from His blessed 
fold. — From the Female Fmoners of Australia. 
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ILLTJSTHATIONS OF POPERY. 

PorERY IN Rome. — Tlio paragrapli which 
follows, illustrates tho idolatry of the 
Romanists. It tends also to explain tlic 
fact, that, where the relij^on of the Popo 
thoroughly prevails, the Virgin Mary is far 
more an ohjcct of worship than Christ. Wc 
quote from “ Notes of a Residence at Rome 
in 18 IG, by a Protestant Clergyman:” Rev. 
A. Vienry, B.A. 

“Living tho square of Lucca, which 
eoutams tlic cathedral, built with alternate 
pieces of black and white marble, I entered a 
long and narrow street; and when I had 


traversed it for about half a mile, I suddenly 
eomo upon tho ancient and massive - churen 
of San Martino. The church was under- 
going some repairs, so I did npt see it to tho 
advantage that I could have wished. It 
contains some pictures by the old masters, 
several altars, as usual, and a few monuments. 
But the object that struck me most, and 
deciffy interested my attention, was a fresco 
painting on the west end, and on the outside. 
It so completely represents the effect and 
intention of the Roman Catholic religion, tihat 
I cannot forbear detailing it minutely here. 
The Virgin is represented inflicting corpc«?| 
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punishment upon the youthful Jesus. She 
holds a rod in her hand ; -willi the other she 
holds the garments of the child. She is in 
the act of inflicting punishment. The child 
is in alarm, and its eyes arc eagerly directed 
to St. Anna, the mother of the Virgin, in the ^ 
background, entreating her intercession to 
escape tlio cruel ordeal. The look of the 
Virgin is not tliat of affection, hut has the 
stern and harsh appcainnce which we might 
imagine a schoolmistress to have when 
engaged in a similar occupation. Under tho 
pictoc is written, in veiy logihlc characters, 
matris rege filiwn;* tliat is, ‘fly the 
authority of the mother rule the Son.* 
This picture is better executed than those 
which are 'generally to be found at tho 
comers of the streets, or on the outside of 
tho churches. It is the most remarkable, 
and in its subject one of the most during, 
that 1 have seen; and contains within its 
compass much of tlic spirit that is infused 
into the Konian Catholic Church." 

Popbuy 'riiE Enemy op the flini.E. — 
The following is an extract from a letli'v 
of Pope Pius TX. to the Archbishops and 
Bishops of Italy 

“^Xaples, Faxtiiouro PORTICI, 
December 1819. 

Among tho various insidious measures 
ofAvhich the malicious enemies of tlic Chunh 
and of society yndc'nvour to avail themselves 
for seducing the people, one may bo specified 
as more especially prominent, which they 
find eminently adapted to their wicked 
designs; namely, tho recent improvements 
in the art of printing At the instiga- 

tion and with the aid of Bible Societies, 
which have been denoimced again and again 
by the Holy Sec, they have the hardiliood 
to carry on the distribution eff the .sncrc'd 
Scriptures, translated, contrary to the rules 
of the Church, in llie vulgar tongue, and 
most wretchedly perverted ; and with a 
wicked and almost incredible effrontery, 
they scruple not, under tho cloak of religion, 
to recommend them to the careful pemsal 
of the faithful." 

PoPEiiY IN New-Zealanu. — From the 
eflbrts of tho Romish Priests, (says a Pro- 
testant Missionary,) tho need* of continual 
superintondcnco is urgent. To the natives 
of Txttiapahorc they gave a hell, as an 
inducement to join them ; hut the natives 
cost it into the sea, plainly telling the 
Ihdests that they would have nothing to 
do with them. At Te Kaha similar efforts 
have been made to gain over the father 
of tho Native Teacher, the principal Chief : 
although they have not succeeded, the 
natives aro aware of the danger, and en- 
treat that they may be more frequently 
visited. 

At Opotiki there is one, and sometimes 
^ tlfere are two, Roman Catholic Priests living. 


who claim a small number of followers. 
From tills place tlieylrjivcl into the interior, 
and .along tlio coast, carrying the blighting 
influence of their tenets wherovor they go. 

The Gosi’Et, and Popery in Fkejee.— 
Says the Rev. John AVatsford, a Wesleyan 
Alissionarj^ writing from Jaikemha, — 

23^7, 1819. — TJie King of Lakomha 
is still a hcatlien, ns are also a few of his 
people; but tin' number is becoming very 
small, and we hope soon to see the day wdieii 
every knee in this place shall bow to Jcsn><.’* 

The Rev. Air. Lyth, suiting from Lakemba 
at a later date, says : — 

19M, 1819. — ^AVe praise God for 
what our eyes have seen and our ears have 
hoard this da^^ Tuinayaii, the King, has 
made a public profession of Christianity, aiul 
with him live others, including the only 
rcmainiuij Priesf^ and olhcr.s of his near 
friends. 'Ill ere has been great joy in the 
city, and in the whole island." 

Writing from the same place, another 
AVesloyan A'l issionaiy (Mr, Malvern) says: — 

“JforeA 23if, iStiO. — During the pnst 
feiv months, we have had much to tiy us in 
our work^ hut, on tlie other hand, a gi-e.'it 
deal to ehecy and encourage us; abimdanl 
evidence that we do not labour in vain. 
TIk; Romisli Piiests, busy, indefatigable, 
and hitter enemies of the true Gospel, have 
caused us much aiLxiety and Irouldc; but 
the Lord has confounded them, and brought 
them lowtT hi the estimation of the people 
tlian ever. 

“Onr hearts were gladdened in the midst 
of our fears, by Tuinayau’s (the Ring fd' 
this and many adjacent island.s) embracing 
the profession of Christianity, an event 
wliieh om* brethren before us, as well as 
olirselvoa, had long desired to see : hut wo 
had thought it almost usidcss to entertain 
any hope of him. AA'^hat may we not expe<‘t 
at the hand of tho Lord } Rut Uin other 
day, this n .•♦was so confirmed in his 
irealheni.sm, that it seemed next to an 
imposvsihility to move him; and we had 
frequently said, that we thought Tuinayau, 
after all the trouble and prayers bestowed 
upon him, would die in his sins. Now lie 
delights to hear the word of Cod read to 
him, attimds the chapel cvAiy Sabbath 
morning, and pays great attention to the 
iroaehiiig: he has family worship regn- 
arly conducted in his house, morning and 
evening. 

“The Papists tried every mananivrc to 
gain the King ; hut in vain. They are now 
using every means in their poxvtn' to wm him 
over to them, or turn him to Hcathenimx, 
‘ The Lord rebuke * them ! Glory he to His 
name, lie has done so! Every attempt 
they malce to propagate their system turns 
against them. Because thew cannot succeed, 
they have tried what effect intimidation 
w'ould have ; but i t is all fruitlc.ss. They h ave 
told the people, that a French man-of-war 
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\vill soon bo here, anrl then they shall be 
puniahed for rejeetin" the Romish religion ; 
and that the whole of their books, including 
the Bible, (their great enemyO shall be col- 
lected tog(.‘thcr and burned. Tney, however, 
generally find us at hand, to correct any 
unfavourable impression they may make ; 
and, by the bltjssing of (lod, everything 
they say and do in reii<ler<‘d futile. ” , 

VoeniiY KV GAAinrA, Wnsr Avuica. — 
The “man of sin” has made such an attack 
upon this colony, as astonisln's us and 
everybody else that T hear speak of tlic 
matter. Since the abolition , of tlic system 
of slavery in the Kreneli colonies, (and of 
course at Gorco,) with whicli Popery set‘me<l 
to bo associated, wc liavc had an inundation 
of Priests, and a Homan Catholic Bishop. 
Sometimes llicro have been .six Priests and 
lay brotlnra, besides the Bishop, at a time. 
A few w(‘oks since, three Sisters of Charity 
ari'ived with their images, and arc now 
offering their services to everybody. It is 
reported that two English Sistei*s of Mercy 
or Charity will como by and by. Some 
weeks since tlicy (onimenced building a 
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MR. GEORGE BRITilMITT. 

He was born at 'runstall, in the year 1790. 
Ilis parents were in V(tj' bumble circum- 
stancea, but his motlior liud a mind superior 
to her situation. AlthoTigli she was not a 
professor of religion, she paid strict attention 
to her son’s morals ; and to this early training 
ho was greatly indebted hw the formation hf 
his future character. In the year a 
Wesleyan Sabbath-school Avas opened at 
Tunstall, and George Bummitt Avas tlie lirst 
boy that presented liiinseV^'u’ admission. 
Jlis attachment to the interests of tliat 
school increased Avilh liis years, and only 
ceased when he ceased to hrcatlie. At an 
early ago he Avas put to Avork in th(' pottery, 
hut that did not abate his thirst for know- 
ledge ; for most of liis evenings AA'ere spent 
at school, Avhere he acquired thii art of reading 
and writing, which he considered not knoAV- 
ledge, hut the keys by Aviiich knoAvledgi' is 
attained. By dint of application he became 
acquainted to some extent Avith the higher 
branches of thematlumiaties, general philoso- 
phy, architecture, chemistry, astronomy, and 
navigation. But witli all his love for literary 
pursuits, the Bible was with him the “ book 
of books.” From that sacred source, of 
divine knoAvlcdgo, he learned to know himself 
a lost siuner; and, directed by the faithful 
ministry, under which ho regularly sat, he 
sought and found redemption through faith 
in the atoning blood. Having found this 
invaluable blessing, he now saw it both his 


large chapel, I suppose about sixty feet by 
thirty-five. They liaA'C allowed them for 
this, from the Propaganda, £1,000. They 
could not hold property here, being fo- 
reigTKTs; but they have got two Roman 
Catholics here to ‘be trustees. They are 
going on rapidly Avitli the building, though 
A'ciy few attend their present place of 
idolatry, AA’hcrc they have set up a chalk 
Imago of th(j Virgin, and a brazen ono 
of Jesus Christ, and they teach the pooplo 
to how to them. They have been distri- 
buting amongst the people an abridgment 
of Christian doctrine, from Dr. Butler's 
larger Catechism, in which they give nine 
commandments of the decalogue, for the ten 
<;ommandmcnts of God. Many of the Joliffs 
Averc slaves in Gorce ; and if baptized at all, 
it Av^as by Roman (catholics ; and theso poor 
ignoiaiit people Avill he easily led astray by 
Ibcm. Noav Ave want to counteract thesis 
effbrls by spreading si riptural truth. This 
\\i‘ an* doing to the best of our ability; and 
CATn our fichool-boys can see U'/ff/ they have 
left the hccond commandment out of “ tlio 
Commaiitlmcnts.” — If. Badger^ Gambia 
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duly nml privilege to imitc himself with the 
AVesleyan branch of the church of Christ, 
Avhich ho did in the year 1811. 

Mr. Brummitt diligently sought tho 
improvem(*nt of his senior seliohirs ; and his 
gi'cat usefulness to them will never ho known 
uiitilreveah :d inthcl ight of eternity. Formany 
years lie n^gularly dcA'oted one cA^ening in tho 
Avct'k to tlie instructioi^ of young men, botli 
in thcologj" and general literature. In the 
church he held the offices of Class-Leader, 
and successively those of Circuit, Societ)', 
Tru!5tcc, and Chapel StOAvard. Esteemed by 
the church, ho was also looked tip to 
throughout the towm and neighbourhood in 
A\'liich he lived. Fcav men in private life 
over attained to a gi-eatcr share of public 
confidonce ; and thi.s Avas manifested by tho 
immciotts cases of arbitration which he was 
called on to vlccide, and the temporal affairs 
of 'many Avi(ioAv.s and orphans which were 
left in ilis hand.s, none of whom haa cause 
to ri'grct that such a trust was reposed in 
him. His own affairs were often chequered 
Avith adversities ; hut ho so lived the Gospel 
lliat tho soundness of his moral principles 
was ncAX'r called in question. His general 
health was didicate, and for several of the later 
years of his life, he suffered much froinasthma, 
Avhich prevented Iiim from taking so active 
a part as ho otherwise would have done in 
the public moans of grace. He was, however, 
always alive to the interests and prosperity^f 
the Avork of God. His last affliction 
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short ; but, like the faithful servant, he was 
found watching. During his affliction I Jiad 
frequent opportunities of inquiring into the 
state of his mind ; when his general reply 
was, “ I find all is right within.’* lie had 
followed no cimningly-devisud fiible. Ho 


had ^i.^od his eye of faith on the Sun of 
lliglitcousness, under the light of whose 
beams, he passed without fear througli the 
valley of death, April .13ih, 1847, into his 
bather’s house above. 

J. B. Holroyd. 
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HELMETS. 

Tub helmet seems to have been at first a 
martial cap, lined with a thick p[idding of 
wool. The Greeks often made their helmets 
of the skins of beasts ; and hence we find 
them designated, especially in Homer, by 
terms drawm from the nam^s of animals. 
Tho 6kins were sometimes overlaid with 
plates of brass. 

After the primitive leather caps were 
superseded by more durable helmets, it w as 
long tlio practice to surmount the latter 
with the shagj^ skin of some wild beast, 
tho teeth of which Avero exhibited in terrific 
prominence. These devices were succeeded 
by the elegant crest. 

. It deserves noting, that this piece of 


armour a\ as adapted by tho ancients 

to ])roloct both tho head and the face. The 
modem helmet is worn by sonus of tlio 
cavalry to defend the head against the 

hioad-SAVord. 

As“ ornaments over the shield or coat 
of .arms, helmets are still used in hcraldiy. 
The full-fae(;d helmet, with six bars, all of 
gold, damasked, is for the Sovereign and 
I’rinccs of Uio blood ; the full-faced helmet 
of steel, for Marquesses and Dukes. Earlr, 
Viscounts, and Barons have a profile or side- 
stondiug hclmcit of steel, ornamented with 
bars. The full-faced helmet of steel, willi 
tho visor or hevor open, is for Baj'onets arid 
Knights ; the profile lielmct, steel, with the 
visor closed, for an Esquire." 
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THOUGHTS OF HFj^VEN. 
jVo sickness there, 

Xo weary wasting of the frame aw'ay ; 

Xo fearful sliriiikinf' from the luidiufrlit air; 
Xo (Iroad of siiTiiincT’s hi ii'ht and fervidf ray ! 

Xo hidden grief, 

Xo wild and (ihetTlesa vision of despair; 

Xo vain petition for a swift relief; 

Xo tearful eyes, no broken hearts, arc there. 

Care has no home 

'Within the realm of iiaseless holy song; 

Its billow's break aw'ay and melt in foam, 
Xar from the mansions of the spiiit-lhrong. 

The slorm’s hla<’k wing 
Is never spread athwart celestial skies; 

1 Is wniilings blend not with the voice of spring, 
As some too tender flowetet fades and dies. 

No night distils 

Its chilling dews upon lhi‘ tender frame; 

X'o moon is needed there ! Tlie light which fills 
Thiit land of glory, from its Maker eamc. 


No parted friends 

O’er mournful recollections have to woop. 

No bed of death emluring love attends, 

To watch the coming of a pulseless sleep. • 

No blasted flower, 

Or wither’d bud, celestial gardens know. 

X^o scoreliing blast or licrcc-dcsccnding 
shower 

Scatters destruction like a ruthless foe. 

Xo battle- word 

Startles the sacred host wdth fear and dread. 
The song of peace Creation’s morning heard. 
Is sung wdicrcvor angel-minstrels tread. 

Let us dr'part, 

If homo like this aw'ait the weaiy soul. 

JiOok np, thou stviekeu one! Thy wounded 
lieait 

Shall bleed no more at eoitow’s stern 
control. 
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ANECDOTES OP THE REV. RODERT 
SHIRR A. 

In Kirkcaldy, a town in File, on the 
.short's of the Firth of Forlb, this eminently 
inous but >ery ecct'iitric Minister laboured 
for m.any years, in the Scottish Secession 
Church iht'i't'. A ]neiiu)ir of Mi’. Shirra lists 
been recently ])ublislicd by the present 
Tneurnbent of the ehnreh in which lie so 
long ministoretl, from whiiii we make the 
following e\traet.s: — , 0 ^, 

“Jan. lot'j, 17(52. I have,” says Mr. Shina, 
in his journal, “ received llic heavy tidings 
of the death of my hiotlmr in the ministry, 
the Kev. i^lr. ^FEweii, author of ‘'rho 
Type.s.’ lie was an accurate J’reae.lier, and 
modcratti in liis sciitimonts respecting the 
diftcrenccs among professing Chi'i&tiaii.s. 
He was married on the 4th, and died on the 
1 3th, of the month. Uow very sudden the 
transition from Ihc house of mirth to tho 
house of mourning! What i.s lime but a 
bundle of changes himg np between tw'o 
eternities 

“ The language of the English Ilihlc was 
to a great extent at once the medium and 
vehicle of Mr. Shirra’s evory-day reflections. 
In illustration of this, many stories might 
be told. Walking one day witli a lady 
along the principal street of Kirkcaldy, he 
passed a lino house wdiich was being erected. 
The lady called his attcution to it, saying, 
‘ That i» a fine houoe, Mr. Shirra, that Mr. 


F is building.’ ‘0, ay,* replied Mr. 

Shirra; ‘but there ’.s a house prepared for 
you and me a thousand limes better than 
tliat; the house not m.idc M'ith hands, 
eternal in the heavens.* Visiting an aged 
female member of his congregation, on 
one occasion, l\Ir. Shiiva lifted a shawl 
that had lalbrn from her Bhonldors, and 
c'aiefiilly adjusted it. When she Avas apolo- 
gising for putting him to trouble, ^Ir. Shirra 
said, ‘Whisht, woman: w'C should aye bo 
respectful and kind to you, for ye arc a 
Kiug*s dochlcr' To a good woman who was 
labouring under gi’cat spiritual depression, 
and writing vciy bitter things against hcr- 
.self, he said, ‘The oath of God stands 
belwi'cn you and damnation; for He has 
sworn that He will never damn the soul 
that has fled, to Christ for refuge.’ The 
perivmwas imjpodiately relieved, and enabled, 
M'itli humility and gratitude, to rejoice in 
God. 

“He had considerable facility in laying 
hold of passing events, and in applying 
them so as to impress tho imagination and 
feelings of his audience. Preaching one day 
at Kinghorn in the open air, in a place 
which commanded a view of tho Firth of 
Forth, his eye was attracted by a largo fleet 
of vessels sailing down the Firth under the 
protection of some ships of war. He imme- 
diately directed the attention of his hearers 
to the ships, and said, ‘ You see these vees^ . 
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sailing down the Fiitli : in an Lour or two 
they will bo past the May, and out into the 
Gorman Ocean. You and I, my heaicrs, arc 
like them. We arc sailing rapidly down 
the Firth of time, and we shall ho in the 
oroan of eternity ere long. Some of these 
hliips, witli their rich caigoes, will probably 
reach the ports for which they arc hound in 
safety; and some of them will perhaps 
founder, and be wrecked, w'hcn God com- 
mandeth ami raiseth the stormy wind ir/ur/i 
UJteth up the toaves. All, w’c are like 
them again! Some of us wdll roach the 
port \)f heaven, our souls being guarded by 
the power and grace of Christ ; a far better 
protection than these frigates : and some, it 
is to be feared, shall bo wrecked, and sink 
into the bottomless pit of hell.’ Though 
there is nothing very rcmarkahlo in the 
ideas which are hero expressed, yet, in the 
cii cum stances, the words could scarcely fail 
to be listened to with attention, and to be 
long remembered. 

’riio following anecdotes ai‘c illustrative 
of the general eccentricity of his character 
and ministrations, which cannot certainly he 
commended, and ought never to he imitated. 

“One Sabbath, the Precentor intimated in 
the church at Kirkcaldy, just as Mr. SJiirra 
was about to commoiice the morning prayer, 
that the prayers of the people wore solicited 

in behalf of David , a memlier of tho 

congregation. "Mr. Shirrn, wlio had not 
been informed of the illiu'ss of the person 
named, looked over the side of the pulpit, 
and deliberately said to the Precentor, 
‘Henry, is David ill?’ Having been an- 
swered in the affirmative, lie immediately 
said, ‘Wecl, weel, let us pray for liim and 
forthwith began his address to God, in the 
w'ords of the first verse of the hundred 
and thirty-S(«cond Psalm, ‘liOrd, reniemher 
David, and all his afflictions.’ • 

“ Having had occasion one day to quote 
the saying of the P.‘»almist, ‘ T said in my 
haste. All men are liai-s,’ he remarked, ‘ It 
would seem, David, that in saying this you 
w’ere hasty or ill-advised, and you seem to 
think your saying it calls for an apology : 
had you lived in our day, you might have 
said it at your leisure, and made no apology 
about it.* Quoting, on another occasion, 
these words from the hundred and nine- 
teenth Psalm, ‘ I will run the way of Thy 
commandments, when Thou shalt enlargS^my 
heart,* ho said, ‘"Well, David, Vhat is your 
first resolution? I wtll mm. Run away, 
David: w’ho hinders you? ANTiat is your 
next ? I will run the way of Thy command- 
ments. Bettor run yet, David: what i.s 
your next ? I will run the way of Thy com- 
tnandmentsj when Thou shall enlarge my heart. 
No thanks to you, David : we could all run 
iis well as you, w'ith such help.* At another 
time, Mr. Shirra, having had occasion to 
quote Philippians iv. 11, ‘I have learned, in 
whatsoever state I am, therewith to be 
cerftent,* said, * Ay, Paul, ye have learned 


well, ye lia^e got fur on ; hut let ua bo 
thankful wi*'io at the scliulc.’” . 

“Wliilc Mr. Shirra said strange things in 
the illustration and enforcement of divine 
truth, at all periods of liis ministry, these 
Averc much more numerous tow^arda the 
close of it. Manj’’ of these we could men- 
tion,*’ judiciously adds his liiographcr, “ but 
ive fojhcar. They arc to he ascribed in a great 
degree to the failure of liis intellcdual 
poirers ; and tlic pulilicatioii of them would 
answer no good end. 

“ Jones. — There arc few who liave 

not heard tho story which is told of Mr. 
Sliirra, respecting the threatened destruc- 
tion of the shipping in the port of I^cilli by 
the American pirate, Paul Jones, in the year 
1779. The story has been variously related. 
It has been said, that when the inhahitaiit.s 
of Kirkcaldy were in a state of great excite- 
ment and consternation at the sight of the 
freebooter’s squadron, Mr. Shirra took an 
old arm-chair, and* sat down in it on tho 
sands, deelaring that if God did not listen to 
his praj'cr, and send a strong westerly wind 
to drive the pirate's vessels out of the Firth, 
he would sit there and be di’owncd. This 
lersion of the stoiy is clumsy and ollciisive, 
and, we hro glad to say, absolutely falst*. 
It was made* and circulated, and bclieveil, 
by those wJio did not know Mr. Shiira. 

“By olluTs it has been related, that on 
the nioming when Paul Jones was attempt- 
ing to .sail to J.eith from the littlo isbind of 
luchkeitl), on tho east of wliicli his vessels 
had been riding at anchor during tho pre- 
ceding niglit, Mr. Shiira went to tho shore 
of Kirkcaldy, and kneeling on the sands, in 
llie midst of a gi-cat and tciTor-strichen 
multitude, poured out an earnest prayer for 
deliverance. It is added, that while ho was 
thus engaged, the wind, which was blowing 
from the west, increased to a '\'iol('nt gale ; 
ill consequence of which, Paul Jones and 
those imdcr his authority were obliged to 
sail eastward, ore long, were driven out 
to sea. 

“ This edition of tho story, though more 
in accordance with Mr. ShiiTa’s known 
character and habits, is no better authciiti- 
eated than tliat which we have given above. 
The anecdote, as we have it from unques- 
tionable authority, is deprived of much of 
the air 6f romance which the imagination of 
story-tellers has cast around it. It is as 
follows : — On the morning after tlie ships 
had anchored imdcr c.over of Inchkeith, Mr 
Shirra went into the house of one of tho 
members of his congregation, who lived 
upon tho shore, and inquired what vessels 
these were that were boating up the Firth. 
Tho person addressed said, that he had 
hoard from some of his neighbours' that 
tliey were American privateers. On hearing 
this, Mr. Shirra looked up to heaven, and 
• said, ‘ Lord, if they are enemies, put thou n 
hook in their nose and a bridle in their jaws, 
and take them back to whore they came 
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from.* In going along the shore, a littlo 
afterwards, Mr. Sliirra said to a friend, * The 
Lord wi* His wind could easily blow them 
oiit of the Eirth.’ The result is well known. 
The wind being contrary, and increasing to 
a gnle, the pirate found it impracticable to 
eifect his object, and retired. No one 
rejoiced more heartily than Mr. Shirra, who 
was warmly attached to his country*, and 
King. 

<‘Mr, Shirra, at tho close of a long life, 


gave iittc'rance lo Ihcso striking words ; * All 
the riches of tho redeemed in gloiy are 
mine ; all the promises in this blessed book * 
(laying his hand on the Bible) ‘arc mine. 
It 18 sixty years since God said to me, J am 
thy God; and all the devils in hell have not 
lieen able to shako my faith in so precious a 
promise. On this I have lived; and on this 
1 confidently depend, when now taking tho 
Jordun death. I die in the full assiuance 
of iaitli.' '* 


SCRIPTURE ILLUSTRATIONS. 



THE SWALLOW OP PALESTINE. 

FSALM LXXXIV. 3. ^ 

As birds arc exposed in the East to the 
least possible molestation from man, tliose 
which are naturally disposed to live in or 
near towns, and to construct tlieir nests 
among htiman habitations, do so with more 
confidence and freedom, and with less curious 
search for secret and inaccessible positions, 
than we should bo disposed to imagine. 
Nevertheless, we are not to understand liter- 
ally that the sparrow and swallow built theii- 
nests upon or against tlie altar itself, w'hcrc 
they would have been continually disturbed 
by the officiating Priests ; but tho altar is 
hero put as a part for the whole, so that the 


pricincls of the tabcmaclo arc to bo under- 
stood, u'ithin which, among tho beams and 
raft(ife of tKo sacred cnclosiu’e, or of the 
offices within it, tlio ppan'ows and SAvallows 
'were allowed to build their iiosla. David 
had probably particularly noticed lliem in 
his visits to the’ tabernacle ; and now, ban- 
ished and desolate, he longs for a privilege 
from whieli even the birds of smallest account 
were not excluded. Some, however, I'omovo 
all consideration on this point by translating, 
“Even as the spaiTow findeth her house, 
and the swallow her nest, where she hath 
laid her young ; so would I find thine altars, 
O T^ord of Hosts,” &c. 

The s%callow , — The word hercisrflprefr, -whixdi 
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tho old versions render by ‘*lurtl('-dovc*,’* 
probably from tho rescmblanec of the name 
to /wr, the common name of that bird. The 
H(3brow interprotc'rs believe it is tho swallow, 
and arc followed by our version. The word 
means “ freedom, deliverance,” and may be 
supposed to refer to the free manner in 
wliieh the swallow flies. It is only men- 
tioned again, at least by this name, in Prov. 


xxvi. 2 ; and is there also associated w'ith 
the tzippor^ which onr version there renders 
“bird,” instead of “spaiTow.” In both 
texts tho meaning agrees better with the 
swallow than the turtle-dove. It is not 
ncecisaary to describe particularly the ap- 
pearance and habits of so well-known a bird 
as this. — IHctorial Bible. 


THE PROTESTANT. 


] 'RETEXT) ED TRAt^LES BEEl )R,E 

THE REKORMA'l'lON IN EX(iLANJ); 
AND TTIETIl EXPOSURE. 

A CKHTAiN Cleniiaii merehant here, who is 
AV<‘11 aecpiainted with the Knglish language, 
told mo as a (‘('iTain f.u t”, that nil the images, 
which used to woik miiacli'S hy the artilit'es 
of tho devil and liis angels, — that is to say, 
the Monks, Friars, lish-eaters, and otht'rs of 
that stamp, — were (,‘onveyod on hoixehaek to 
London, at tho command of the Ilishops: 
that a publii* sermon was preaeliod from tiu' 
pulpit of »St. Paul’s t») tlu! (‘oiigregatiou a.s- 
sombled’ in (Jliiist ; after ^^]Ju•h a ceitain 
imago hroughl away from Kent, and called 
in English “The R(»od of Grace in IGmt,” 
was first exhiliited. 'J’lie Preiiclicr (tin* Rishop 
of Rochester) (‘xplaim'd all Ihe tih kery aiul 
impostimj in tlic pres(>iu'e of tho peoph*. By 
means of some peisoii inilliiig u cord, most 
artfully eontrivod and ingeniously insert ( mI 
at the back, tho image rolled about its vy,vA 
just like a living creature ; and on the pulling 
of other cords, it gave a nod of assimt or 
dissent, according to tho occasion. It never 
restored health to any sick ])e^sou, noUxilli- 
staiiding gi-cat iiumhers atllieled 'with divers 
dist'Mses were eanied to it, and laid pi' 0 '«tralo 
hefori' it, unless some one disguisf'd himself 
of set purpose, and pretended to be sick ; in 


wdiieli case it would give a nod, as tbougli 
in-omising the restoration of health, that it 
might l)y this moans eonlirm its imposture, 
'riicii again, by some other eontrivance, iin- 
kiiown to im;, it opened and shut its mouth; 
and, to make an gid of my story at oiioe, 
after all its tricks had hoen exposed to tho 
people, it was hrokisi inb^ small piw'cs ; and 
it was a great delight to any one who could 
obtain a single fragmenl, cillior, as I suppose, 
to put in the fire in their own houses, or else* 
to k(‘(‘p \h(‘m by way of n^proof to such kind 
of imjMistorij. After this, Bishop Latimer, 
in the western part of St. Paul’s, carried a 
small image in his hand, which ho threw out 
of Ihe ehurch, though the inhabitants of tho 
(‘.oiiutry Mdiencc it eami', constantly aflirmod 
that (‘iglit <ixen would he unable to remove 
it from its place. There were, after this, 
cxliibited many other tricks of the same kind, 
by which tlic simple were iinpos(3d upon by 
the J’j iosts ; so that the ignorant people now 
call them mere conjurors, and despise their 
contiivancos, objecting the deceits they 
yraeli.si'd against them, as long os the tower 
of Babel was safe*, which, being now under- 
mined, i.s daily threatening an overthrow. — 
From ihv Ftirlcr Bocivti/n Zimch Letters : — 
John Finch to Conrad llwnpard. Written in 
1538. 


MISCELLANY OF EXTRACTS AND CORRESPONDENCE. 


HERE ARE THE MOUSTIIS, BUT 
WHERE IS THE MEAT.? . 

I KEMEMiJER (obscrvcs Bishop Hall) agr(‘aL 
man coming into my bouse, at WaltJiam, and 
seeing aU my children standing in tho order of 
tlieir age and stature, said, “ These are tliey 
tliat make lich men pool’.” But he straight 
received this jinswer, “Nay, my lord, these are 
they that make a poor man ricli ; for Uicre is 
not one of these whom wo would part w ith 
for all your wealth.” It is easy to obsen o 
that none arc so gripplo and hard-fliiled 
as the childless ; whereas tliose who, for tho 
Kjointenance of largo families, arc inured 
to frequent disbursements, find such ex- 


perience of Divine Providence in the faithful 
iiianagcinent of their attairs, as tliat they 
lay out with more cheerfulnes.s those they 
receive. Wherein their care must be abated 
■when God takes it oft* from them to Himself ; 
ami, if they bo not wanting to themselves, 
their faith gives tliem case in casting their 
burd(,*n upon Him, who liath more power 
and more right to it, since our children 
arc more His than our own. He that 
feedeth tJ»e young ravens, (Psalm cxlvii. 9,) 
c.'in He fail the best of His creatures? 
Worthy Master Greenhom tells us of a 
gentlewoman W'ho, coming into tho cottage 
of a poor neighbour, and seeing it fiunishcd 
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with a Btore of cliiUlrcn, could say, “ IToro 
arc the mouths, but Avlicrc is the meat?” 
Hut not long after slie was paid in her 
own coin; for the poor woman coming 
to her after the burial of her last and 
now only child, inverted the question upon 
her: “Hero is tlie meat, but where arc 
tile mouths r” 


LOSS ANI) GATN. 

I unMKMiiKR (says the Tlev. George Burder) 
reading of a woman whose house was on 
fire. She was very active in removing hm* 
goods, hut forgot her child, who was sleeping 
in the cradle. At length she rememhered 


the habe, and ran with earnest desire to 
save it. But it was now too late! The 
flames forbade her entrance. Judge of her 
agony of mind when she exclaimed, “0, 
my child! my diild!” Just so it will he 
with many a poor sinner, who was all his 
life ‘‘careful, and troubled about many 
things,” while the “ one thing needful ” was 
forgotten. W hat will it then avail for a man 
to say, “ I got a good place, or a good 
trade, hut lost my soul! I got a largo 
fortune, but lost my soul! I got many 
friends, but God is my enemy! I lived 
in pleasure, but now pain is my everlasting 
portion! I cloilicd my body gaily, but 
my soul is naked before God !” 


THE REMEMBRANCER. 


TJIK WESLEYAN MISSIONS. 

“ Savr ye not the clourl arise, 

Little as a huinnii hand ? 

Mow itspieada alou^ the skies 
Hangs u'er all the tliir&ty laud.” 

On ^londay, the dlli of M^iy next, the 
Aiuiual Meeting of the M^'nleyan Missionary 
yoeicty will be held, if tlie Lord M’ill, in 
Exetcr-llall, London. In prospect of that 
intportant Meeting, it may not now be 
iiioi)i)ortuiic hrielly to advert to a few of 
the nil(‘resting veuiini.sconces coiiiicotod with 
the history and development of that work 
which, tlivough the jnstvnmontnlity of tbii 
Society, it has pleased the great Head of 
tilt; church to accomplish. 

The indtdatigaljlu zeal which It'd the 
vcuerablo Founder of Methodism and his 
coadjutors tt) spread the knowledge of the 
Gospel at home, early led them to take a 
direct share in the evangelization of the 
ilealhen abroad. John Wesley himself had 
hern a Missionary; and w>«;n he rctumed 
home again from America, lie emphatically 
said, “The world is my parisli.” And the 
people tlie Lord gave to him were a Mission- 
ary people. Obtaining mercy of the Lord, 
they professed to be a forgiven people. 
Forgiven much, they loved much. They 
Ijractieally excmxjlificd that expressiv/; motto 
Mr. Wesley caused to he put on the saera- 
montal tokens in Scotland, “Believe, love, ami 
obey.” And amongst the manifestations which 
their life of evangelical obedience produced, 
not the least strilting was their compliance 
witli that law of Christ, — “Go ye into all the 
world, and preach the Gospel to every 
creature.” 

Ill the year 1763 several members of the 
AVosleyan-I^Icthodist Society, having emi- 
^ated from England and Ireland, settled 
in various parts of Xortli America ; and a 
few years after, two Local Preachers began to 
speak for Christ,— the one iiiNew-York, and 
the other in Frederick county, in Mainland. 


Their preaeliing was owned of God; so 
that, ill a very short time, many gave 
evidence of being turacd from darkness to 
light. About the same time, an officer in 
the army, by mime Mr. AVebb. was preaching 
with gr(‘at success in New- York and Phila- 
delphia. Ivncouragcd by the tokens of the 
Divine blessing, he uTote to Mr. Wesley, 
imploring him to send out Missionaries. In 
answer to liis application, two Mis.sionaiMes 
were sent, who, landing at Philadelphia, 
(1709,) found a Society of about one hundred 
mi'inbers, who had oeen brought to the 
knowledge of the Saviour through the in- 
strumentality of Air. AVobb and the other 
hn'tiiri'ii. '^lio* Alissionaries were received 
with open arms; and their ministiy was 
atteiid(*d by gicat numbers, who hoard the 
word gladly.,. One of them afterwards went 
to New -York, where he preached to a con- 
gn'gation, it is said, of not less than five 
lliou.sand souls. So encouraging were tlic 
prospects of the Alis-'^ion, that, in 1771, two 
other Alis.sionarios were sent from England ; 
and in 1773, two more. These met with 
the same cordial n'ception as their pre- 
decessors; and by this time there were at 
the several American stations about a thou- 
sand persons united together in Christian 
fellowship, six or seven of whom had become 
Preachers. *J'ho liOrd still continued to 
ble^s their labours, and in the course of 
about four years afterwards, the number of 
Preachers had increased to forty, and that of 
merahors to nearly seven thousand ; besides 
some hundreds of the Ncgi’o race, who 
appear to have received the love of the 
truth, though, for some cause, they had not 
been joined to the Society. 

The Societies under the care of these 
Alissionarics seem to have enjoyed a con- 
tinued season of revival. It might truly bo 
said of them, that “the hand of the Lord 
was with them, and a m’cat number believed 
and turned to the Lord.” “Dining a 
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Quarterly-Meeting,” it is stated, “at a plaee 
called Maybcry chapel, which lasted two 
days, the con^egation being about four 
thousand, some hundreds were awakened, and 
it is hoped one hundred and fifty savingly 
converted. In July, 1777, there was a 
very remarkable awakening in the town of 
I’etcTsburgh, in Virginia, and. pai’ts con- 
tiguous thereto. In Amelia county, in Uie 
course of the summer, 800, in Sussex county, 
1,600, ill the county of Brunswick, 1,800, 
w ere converted to God, as appeared evident 
from their subsequent lioly life.” These 
good effects were not transient. Eighteen 
years afterwards, we find it stated tliat 
the number of Prcacbors employed was 
400, besides many hundred Local IVeachcrs ; 
that the number of wliitii persons in the 
Societies was 51,694 ; and of blacks, 13,81 1 ; 
lunouiiting in all to 65,508, who walk in 
close fellowship, exedusivo of the mvany 
thousands who are regular attendants on 
their niiiiLstry. Such was the origin, and 
such the early progress, of JMcdhoclisin in 
North America. And now it is bcdievi^d 
that, including the Chuvek North and South, 
there arc upwards of 1,200,000 members, and 
6,000 MiiiistiTS, in the Episcopal port ion aloiu*. 
Connecting with this mighty result the small 
beginning of Methodism in America, in 1763, 
who can refrain from exclaiming, with joy 
and gratitude, “What hath God wrought!” 

Other fields of labour besides Ainciicn, 
however, soon attracted the attention of 
Mr. AVesley. At a very early period tin* 
AVest India islands N\ere added to his sta- 
tions of evangelistic labour; and on thos(‘ 
also the JiOrd gracdously gatluTi'd “ a pt‘oph; 
for Himself.” lii 1700 Mr. Nathaniel Gil- 
Speaker of the House of Assoinhly in 
the island of Antigua, began to assemble a 
few persons in liis own house on the 
Jiord’s day, for prayer and exhortation ; and, 
finding that the Divine blessing accompanied 
liis labours, lie enlarged his sphere of action 
]>y commencing to preach to the Negi'oes. 
Amidst much reproach he persevered till 
the time of his death, \vhcn there were two 
liundred persons wdio had been gathered 
into Society through his instrumentality. 
'I’hose now seemed to bo left uncared for; 
but the Chief Shepherd and Bislioi) of souls 
w'as, in a rcmarkahlc way, preparing an 
instrument of'good for them. i 

About the year 1780, “John Baxter, a 
shipwright in the royal dock at Chatham, 
and a Local Preacher, went to this island to 
work for His Majesty in tho English hai- 
liour ; and, being constrained by the love of 
Christ soon after bis arrival, he openly 
prtiaclicd the Gospel, by which moans he 
rollectcd the *scattered remains of IVfr. Gil- 
bi'rt’s labours. For seven or eight years, 
with surjirising assiduity, he walked through 
tho evening dews when his daily work >va3 
over, to instruct tho classes in the planta- 
tions. The Sabbath he devoted entirely to 
this labour of love; and, enduring very great 


opposition and porsoculion, he continued in 
it till he liad raised a Society of at least a 
thousand persons.” 

And mark how God, in His gracious pro- 
vidence, wrought on behalf of that-p(‘oplc. 
In tho earlier part of the ycai* 1787, four 
l^fissionarics sailed from England, with tlu' 
intention of proceeding to Nova-Scotia. 
After being ten w'oelts at sea, tlie Captain ol' 
the vessel was forced, by stress of wreathe r, 
to bear off for the AVest Indies. The Mis- 
sionaries landed at Antigua, on Christmas- 
day; and we can easily conceive how their 
hearts would be filled with gratitude, when 
they witnessed the glorious results of the 
zealous labours of John Baxter; and ]io\v 
they would be constrained to recognise the 
band of God in the storm which had driven 
them to this unsought shore. One of these 
Missionaries remained in tho island, and, 
under his miniw^try, the number of the dis- 
ciples multiplied gi\;atly ; between two and 
three thousand porsrms being united in So- 
ciety. The other Missionaries proeeedi'd to 
St. Vincent’s, St. KiLt’s, and St.Enstatiiis’, in 
all of which ili(‘ Lord gave prosperity U» tin* 
word of His grace?. From tho last-inen- 
ti()ned isjainl, liowi'vt'r, they were shortly 
alHerwarus eojiipellcd to withdraw, in consc- 
queneo of a violent pei-secaition raised against 
them by the Government. Jii 1788 several 
other Aiissioiiarh's were sent out to the West 
Indies who procc.'cdcd to occupy Harbadoes, 
Nevis, Torlf)la, and, shortly afterwards, Ja- 
maica, Grenada, and St. Gomingo. Jn all 
of tlios(‘ islands, as well as in ()lii(M.s which 
ipcro afterwards oecupied, the Spirit was 
p«)ured out from on high, so that the w ord 
of God grew and increased, ainl the desiils 
began to rejoic(' and lilossom as the I'ose. 
And this prosperity has eonliiiued to tin' 
]de‘^(‘nt time in these portions of tho great 
iMi.s.sioiiary field of labour. 

Gp to 1813 the AN^osloyan Missions were 
confined cliiefiy to Britisli North America 
and the AVest Indies. In tlie December of 
that year, however, Dr. Coke, in his sixty- 
seventh year, after liaving crossed the At- 
lantic eighteen times, accompanied by a 
hand of >oung Missionaries, embarked for 
India, for the purpose of establishing Atis- 
sions in Ceylon and Java. Now <‘ommcnccd, 
strictly speaking, those Alissions to the 
Heathen, wliidi Jiave progressed with such 
rapidity, that, at this time, the AV^c.sh*yan 
Missionaries are preaching the Gospel in no 
less than twenty diffcTcnt languages and 
diah’cts. It has been said of our Queen’s 
dominions, that tho sun never sets upon 
them; and it is equally true, of the posts 
occupied by this Alissionary Society, that as 
the orb of day sets upon one, he rises upon 
another of these Missionary stathms. 

Until tlie p('riod when the Mission to 
Ceylon was undertaken, tho Methodist AHs- 
sionary operations Ind boon conducted under 
tlie general snperinteiidenco of Dr. (Joke ; 
and he mainly raised the funds for their 
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support, stooping to tlie very drudgery of 
charity,’* and gratuitously ‘‘pleading the 
cause of a perishing world from door to 
door.** Tlie additional evangelistic onUu- 
prisc now taken up by Dr. Coke, made new 
arrangements and exertions necessary. Va- 
rious plans were suggested, but that which 
origimitc'd Avith the late llcv. George Morley 
and the Uov. Dr. Bunting, then stationed in 
Leeds, and sanctioned by several of the 
Ministers in that town and neighbourhood, 
was adopted by the ensuing Conleri'uoe. By 
God’s blessing upon that scheme, the AVe.s- 
ley an Missionary Society has attained to its 
pn\sont glorious prosperity. In 1814 the 
income of the Mi.ssionary ih/ifl wa.s below 
£7,000; there were eovciily issionnries, 
and the number of members under tlieir cate 
was 18,747. Now, there are, aceording to the 
returns published in 1850, 105,304 aettredited 
church-members, besides 4,830 on Ir'al for 
membership, utuUt the care of four hun- 
dred and Iwonty-seven' Missionaries; and 
the income is £111,685. 13jr. 6e/. 

It would bo a most interesting and iii- 
struidive study to mark tJic providential 
cjircumstanees connect od with the introduc- 
tion of the Gospel into each staUon now 
occupied by this ISoeietY, and to nolt? hoAV 
tlie blessing of the Most High lias coiitinu<*d 
progressively to (Town tlio lahonrs of its 
ag(jut3. Our space, however, av ill not allow 
of us doing more than brietl y to contrast the 
pri3S(nit numerical stalistie.s of the ^Mi.ssion.s 
with what they were twinty years ago, 
about the time when the distinguished men 
now at the liead of tins dcparti'n nt enterflil 
upon the management of its aUuirs. 


On the (.ontinont of Europe, in 1830, 
there were 8 cf'utral or principal stations or 
Circuits, 11 Missii)nario.s, 234 members, and 
250 scholars ; in 1850 there v ore 10 stations, 
21 Missionaries, 1.856 momhers, and 1,779 
scholars. 

In Ceylon and Continental India, in 1830, 
there wi'To 13 btations, 29 Missionaries, 
1,000 members, 4,920 seliohirs : in 1850, 
there were 21 .stations, 31 Missionaries, 
1,913 member!?, and 6,08.5 scholars. 

In Australasiii and J’olyiujsia, in 18.30, 
there were 9 Circuils, 13 Missionariv s, 341 
mcmb<'r.s, end 1,024 scholars: in 1850, tliere 
w'crc 51 Cnciiits, 65 ]\1 ksionaries, 17,453 
membc’rs, and 22,952 scholais. 

Jn Alhea, in IS30, there were 17 Circuits, 
19 Ali!''<iniiari<'>. 867 niombers, and 1,032 
scholars' in 1850, H'erc were 51 CircuK.s, 
5.^ Missionaries, 10,362 members, and 13,005 
b(*holars. 

Ill the Wcfef Indiis, in 1830, (here were 
38 Circuits, 60 Missionaries, 32,858 incL.- 
bers, and 10,796 scliolars- in 1850, there 
wore 50 Circuits, 85 Mi.^sionaric.s, 50,587 
members, and 18,000 scholars. 

In British North Ameru'a, in 1830, thcvi.. 
were 50 Cin nils, 57 Mission ari(\s, 5,906 
member.?, and 1,218 '•ehr.lar.s . in 18.50, thm-c 
wor(* 117 CiK'Uits, 131 Mis.sionarics, .,,708 
nmmbeis, ami 12,950 .-jcholais. 

AViiile in 1830 the income wa.=? 
£50,017 18, <. tW., and th(' cxpimditiirc 
£51,299 18.? 3</. , the income reported in 
1850, n'aelu' Im' sum of £111,685 13.v. Cnl., 
and liie ( xpendituu' was £109,168 10s. 7d. 
To God he ‘.ill tlu* praise ! 
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” Blessed are the d^ad which die in the Lord,** 

f 

[All notices for this department, if not sent by one of the Ministers of the Circuit, must be authenticated 
by his signature, in addition to tliat of tlie sender. J 


Wanie. 


I ^ lleMdeiae, | Circuit. |Age| DdCe ot Death. 


Bailey, Barali Ann, 
Chc.sters, Mary, 

Day, James Henry, 

Day, Mrs. Mary, 
GLcdhill, Mrs. Martha, 
Gledhill, Mi.s3 Martha T., 
Hayes, EU/aheth, 

Hope, Wilfred, 

King, Mrs. Ann, 
Mitcheson, Mr., 

Peolco, Sarah, 

Poole, Mr. Jos£‘ph, 

Shaw, Maria, 

Slo(;ombc, Mr. John, 
Spurway, Mrs. Elizabeth, 
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“WHO HATH OESPISEH THE HAY OF SMALL THINGS?” 

(Zkch. IV. 10.) 

appear:^ that the Prophets Uaggai and Zecliariah were born during the 
captivity. “ The first care of Heaven,” it is impressively said by one of the 
anci;’-its, “is the church;” and for its benefit God raises up, even in the 
most u^'nromising circumstances, a suitable agency, llemoving to Judma in 
their youth, tli men of God were destined to important service. According 
ic liic sure worU of prophecy, spoken two hundreil years before, royal Cyrus, 
th'^ “shepherd” of God, had said “to Jerusalem, Thou shalt be built; and 
to the temp e, Diy foundation hall he laid.” (Isai. xliv. 28.) Thousands of 
the ‘xiles had avail, d themst* 'cs of the freedom olfered, and hud gone, under 
the conduct of Zerubbabch the land ever dear and hallowed in their 
esteem. According to Ezra’s narrative, the second temple was lounded with 
little delay. Trumpets and cymbals announced the glad occasion. Tlie 
Priests, in sacred and beautiful robes, with the Levites, the sons of Asaph, 
chanted, in response to cacli other, the ancient song unto the Lord, 
“because He is good, for His mercy end iircth for ever toward Israel;” — 
and the people shouted for joy. Put this work, so zealously and patriotically 
begun, was soon suspended. The Samaritans, and other enemies of the 
Jews, harassed them with vexatious opposition. Sixteen years rolled 
away. Wjlu the loss of favourable opportunity, th6 newborn zeal of the 
builders languished ; and, in course of time, it became needful to rouse 
them from their slumber. The ministry of Prophets was accordingly 
employed. The word of the Lord came by Haggai, saying, “ Is it time for 
you, 0 ye, to dwell in your ceiled houses, and this house lie waste ? ” (Hag. 
i. 4.) Zechariah was also commissioned to challenge the people, setting 
before them the vanity of* life, and the brevity ot all favouring seasons, in 
contrast to the unchanging word of God : “ Your fathers, where are they ? 
and the Prophets, do they live for ever?” (Zech. i. 5.) One of these 
inspired men recounts the calamities which already descend on the loiterers 
for their guilty inactivity ; and the other sketches various prophetic scenery, 
full of encouragement for all who will gird themselves for fresh duty ; while 
announce the coming of “the Desire op all nations,” whose visits 
shall assuredly confer on the second temple an excelling glory. 

The imagery described in Zech. iv. 2, 3, is rich in instruction. “ I have 
looked, and behold a candlestick all of gold, with a bowl upon the top of it, 
and his seven lamps thereon, and seven pipes to the seven lamps, which are 
updh the top thereof : and two olive-trees by it, one upon the right side of 
VoL. VI. It 
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the bowl, and the other upon the left side thereof.” Let no plain reader 
think that he cannot understand this visionary scene. Many learned men 
seem to have erred by resolving to find a distinct meaning in every particular. 
It is doubtless better to look at fhe general truth which the whole contains. 
We are favoured, indeed, with an angelic interpreter of the symbols. But 
does he go into the minutenesses of certain human expositors ? Hear him : 
“ This is the word of the Lord ^unto Zerubbabel, saying, Not by might, nor 
by power, but by my Spirit, saith the Lord of Hosts. Who art thou, O great 
mountain ? before Zerubbabel thou slialt become a plain : and he shall bring 
forth the head-stone thereof with shoutings, crying, Grace, grace unto it. More- 
over *the word of the Lord came unto me, saying. The hands of Zerubbubel 
have laid the foundation of this house ; his hands also shall finish it ; and thou 
shalt know that the Lord of Hosts hath sent me unto you.” (Zech. iv. C — 9.) 
As God’s power silently and mysteriously enriches the olive-trees for the 
feeding of the lamps, so His Spirit prospers the instrumentality employed in 
rebuilding the temple, and reviving the Jewish state. And, when the 
anxious Prophet again inquires more precisely respecting the olive-trees, 
it is remarkable that he has to ask twice ; and even then he learns, 
simply, that they represent the called and anointed agents “standing by 
the Lord,” receiving succours from Him, and made strong in His might. 
Perhaps the first application of such a scripture is designedly obscure, in 
order that all whose hands hang down may share the encouragement which 
it conveys. 

In the midst of this remarkable passage we read, “Who hath despised the 
day of small things?” “The plummet” is “in the hand of Zerubbabel;” 
and all is under the guidance of all-wise Providence,- — “ the eyes of the Lord, 
which run to and fro through the whole earth.” But, in the just estimation 
of the universal church, the words are not to be limited to their first occasion. 
We, too, are called to build tlie city and the temple of our God. As in 
pursuing each elfort of Christian zeal we draw animation from the words, 
“ Not by might, nor by power, but by my Spirit, saith the Lord of Hosts ;” 
so, wdien oppressed by a sense of our weakness, and of the greatness of our 
work,— while the invsignificant beginning is like the faintest beams of morning 
in the eastern sky, — we may still ask, “ Who hath despised the day of small 
things ? ” And these words may be taken as containing a description of our 
own times ; as suggesting the sentiments with which the state of the church 
is to be regarded ; arid as tending to impress on our forgetful minds sundry 
rcfiections of high practical value. 

Eighteen hundred years ago, Christianity was set up by means of tlio 
ministry of Apostles. Many and signal were its early triumphs. Kings and 
mighty ones soon embraced it ; and, at the present day, it is the established 
religion of the greatest nations of the earth. Nor can it be denied that wc 
now witness unexampled activity in the Christian church. Yet, in the light of 
various considerations, our own boasted sige must be viewed as the day of 
feebleness, and, to uiianointcd eyc.s, of discouragement. The builders of the 
temple are comparatively few. A survey of the globe shows a small pro- 
portion of even nominal Christians. Hival systems maintain their long- 
continued sway. Vast realms of darkness are yet unpierced. The light 
itself has become darkness. Ask for the once fiourishing churches of Africa 
and Asia ; and where are they ? How many professing Christians, moreover, 
much nearer home, are like those among the Jews who were unwilling to toil 
at the sacred structure ! How little vital religion ! How little zeal for the 
Lord of Hosts ! What indifference to the claims and interests of His truth ! 
"What ominous attempts to serve God and Mammon ! Nay, more : the 
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builders are at variance. They are divided by endless disputes 'about the 
scaffoldingr. It is, indeed, a “ day of small things.” 

Like Zerubbabel and his compatriots, these builders nevertheless endure a 
most vigorous and malignant opposition. Sanballat and his fellov\'s may be 
regarded as the types of all hell, and of the perverted energies of this world. 
Our foes are many, yet united in purpose. Ignorance and crime, infidelity 
and superstition, atheism and paganism, are all embattled, witli strange 
unanimity, against the servants of Christ. The agency employed in raising 
Jlis church is, to all appearance, utterly powerless ; and that holy cause finds 
an enemy in every man that comes into the world. Captives, wasted by the 
sort’ows of a protracted exile, were called, in the days of Zerubbabel, to build 
the temple and the wall of Jerusalem ; and though Christian nations boast 
victorious fleets and armies, as well as varied genius and science, those arc 
not the means of accomplishing a spiritual result. By “ the foolishness of 
preaching,” God is pleased to ‘^save them that believe.” ‘‘Not many wise 
men after the flesh, not many mighty, not many noble,” are enlisted in this 
service. The ^Minister at home, or the Missionary of the Cross abroad, may 
be commended by no gigantic stature, no natural prowess, no statesmanship, 
no tongue of eloquent wisdom. The world claims credit for sober judgment 
in pronouncing his hopes madness. 

Such are the means applied for the conversion of a world ; ayid we expect 
none else. Truly, ours is the day of feeble things. If we can And en- 
couragement, it is by looking away from all that is apparent ; by remembering 
that ancient believers “ endured, as seeing Him who is invisible,” “ out of 
weakness were made strong, waxed valiant in fl!?ht, turned to flight the 
armies of the aliens.” 

“ 1 will lift up mine eyes,” then, (says the lover of Sion,) “ unto the hills.” 
1 will regard the cause of Christ on earth with warm interest, with assured 
hope, and with that eager anxiety which prompts me to do all I can in 
its behalf. Some may “despise the day of small things,” and treat, the 
subject with cool indifference. 1 find nothiny on earth so great and glorious. 
.Friendship and patriotism fade before a jiassion that shall survive the sinking 
of this “flesh and heart,” and rise into immortal ardours when this dull scene 
is followed by the bright realities of heaven. Otliers may “ desjiise the day 
of small tilings,” by imagining that the project of Zerubbabel will never be 
realised, and tliat the resources of the enemy will never be exhausted. I 
will stay myself on the word of Him who cannot lie. From Ilis own oracles 
I will draw illustration of the way in which His designs are wrought out. 
There 1 will trace His reasons for the use of a feeble instrumentality, and the 
secret of its wondrous success. If this work is dear to me, it is infinitely 
dearer to Him; and “no weapon that is formed against” Him “shall 
prosper.” My hopes are sustained by all ^church-history, and by the 
experience of every believer, llemembering my own faint beginnings, I can 
despair no more. The mercy which did not pass by me, will pass by none. 
Let me think, moreover, of the infant church at .Terusalem ; of the opening 
of the door to the Gentiles ; and of the stupendous design of spreading the 
truth t<^ the ends of the known world, which was well-nigh accomplished by 
the energies of twelve men ! To come to later days, let me reflect how 
communities, now large and flourishing, have risen, as it were, from nothing ; 
how the Protestant Reformation, and the rise of Methodism, exemplify 
(what John Milton has impressively called) “the unresistible might of 
weakness ;” and how, in many a modern revival, “ a handful of corn in the 
earth upon the top of the mountains ” has yielded harvests that still “ shako 
like*Lebanon.” 
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“ Who hath despised the day of small things ?” Are not they in a serious 
degree implicated, who fail as to the practical duty of building the temple of 
the Lord ? Let us be prompted to renew our toil, to pfay in faith, to deny 
ourselves, and to cultivate the unity of love. “ Who art thou, 0 great 
mountain ? before Zerubbabel thou shalt become a plain : and he shall bring 
forth the head-stone thereof with shoutings, crying, Grace, grace unto it.” 
(/ech. iv. 7.) But may we no/, rest satisfied with the assurance that this 
consummation will be gained? Far otherwise. Here is the matchless 
motive to activity. Zerubbabel did not rest in passive expectation. Daniel, 
when he “ understood by books ” the length of the captivity, “set” his “ face 
unto the Lord God, to seek ” the accomplishment of the sure prophecy by 
prayer and supplications, with fasting, and sackcloth, and ashes.” (Dan. 
ix. 2, 3.) I am weak ; but there is a frame of mind which prepares the 
feeblest disciple to take part in building the temple of God. Let the humility 
that studies the magnitude of the work, and wonders that such an instru- 
mentality is admitted at all, be combined with obedience to the call of the 
adorable Architect, and with trust in His changeless promises. Then I shall 
be ready to brave the scorn of the world, and the still more painful instances of 
failure and discouragement among the lovers of Sion, Lot me resolve, in 
the strength of grace, never to rest until “the head-stone” shall be brought 
forth with “ shoutings, Grace, grace unto it.” The danger is now, as of 
did, lest difficulty and opposition cause the zeal of the builders to abate. So 
far as I am responsible, shall the work cease ? Shall Sanballat triumph ? 
Shall hell rejoice ? God forbid ! Let me account nothing yet achieved ; but 
lot faith bring distant things nigh. Tlic mountain shall become a jdain, for 
THE ]^ORD HATH SPOKEN. L, 


THE TWO BEREAVEMENT.^. 

I HAD gone one day to visit a poor Avoman who had been rather ailing for 
some time ; and, while sitting with her, I saw a small vessel glide smoothly 
past on the untroubled sea, to which her window looked. She immediately 
rose, and having opened the window made a signal, Avhich was answered by 
some one on board. < 

Her husband, I knew, was a sailor ; and I askad if this was his vessel. 
She said it was ; that this was to be his last trip that season ; at which she 
expressed much thankfulness, having had constant anxiety of late on account 
of tlie stormy weather to which he had been exposed. 

“ He bids fair,” I said, “ to have a pleasant voyage to-night, and I hope 
you may soon see him back safe and well.” “ God grant it!” she replied; 
“ for I fear his being away far worse than I used to do; and I think it *s partly 
fear about him that has made me ill.” 

Three days after I walked out in the same diyection in which her cottage 
lay ; and, on my way home, met a mith walking very hurriedly, I should 
rather say, almost running, and evidently under some strong excitement ; so 
much so, that I stopped to inquire what was wrong. 

“Did you not hear,” he said, “that Geordie was drowned?” 

“No,” I replied: “when and how did it happen?” “ Indeed, I%carcely 
know,” he said ; “ for when I met his brother, he just told me this was the 
case, and that he wished to carry the body home to be buried in his native 
place ; and he asked me if I would bring this word to his wife, and, if possi- 
ble, get her put on board the boat with them, Avliich will pass down in about 
three hours : so I am wanting to get the Minister to see if he will tell this 
ill news to the poor creature.” 
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T could not, of course, detain him ; and I walked sadly on, reflecting on 
the bereaved wife*s condition when this messenger of evil tidings should have 
reached her. 

Soon after reaching home, I saw this man, with the Clergyman, passing 
hurriedly along ; and, sooner than I could have supposed possible, both 
returned, accompanied by the desolate widow, who just reached the pier in 
time to accomplish the object they had in view. 

The week following, 1 learned that she had returned, and went without 
delay to see her. On entering, I found her sitting up in bed, her eyes 
closed, and her body rocking back and forwards, with a painfully restless 
and* disquieted motion. I Inquired for her health. She said she was not ill, 
but very weary, which occasioned her being in bed. “ And little wonder/' 
she added ; ** for I have walked many a long mile since 1 saw you, with that 
bairn on my back; and that wasna easy, wi* the other burden I hae to carry." 

I remarked, that T had been grieved to hear of the occasion of the journey, 
and feared she would be little able for it, after receiving such sad tidings. 
“ O ! ” she said, “ I was able for anything. I never kent that I was walking. 
But I can do nacthing now ; " and again she began to move as before. I 
asked some questions about her children ; to which she replied, “ I cannii 
care for them row ; I can care for nothing: the heaven above me is as brass, 
and the earth beneath me as iron, and there is no rest or comfort for me any- 
where." 1 said it was natural she should so feej stunned and overwhelmed 
by such a sudden bereavement ; but that she musit not yield too much to 
these feelings, and should seek gi^ce to do what God yet required of her as 
a mother. 

She made no answer, but by a deep groan ; and then, clasping her hands, 
she threw herself about more wildly than ever. 1 felt at a loss what to say, 
and was about to leave, when she exclaimed, “ O ! if 1 kent that Gcordie’s 
soul was weel, I could bear it a*. I could easy bear it. ^Yhat ’s grief or toil 
to me, if he were weel ?" 

This was too sacred a sorrow, I felt, for me to meddle with. I feared to 
say anything, lest I should wound her on the one hand, or deceive her on the 
other. “Shall not the Judge of all the «arth do riglit?" was all I could 
utter, while inwardly beseeching God to soothe her troubled mind. I came away. 

Some time after, I visited her again. She was then going about her 
ordinary work ; but her mind seemed still fully engrossed with this one awful 
and unremovable anxiety. I listened for a time to the outpourings of her 
grief, and then read to her some soothing passages of holy writ; but she 
seemed little able to attend to them. Before leaving, I asked her if she had 
made preparation for her confinement, w'hich I saw was fast approaching. 
“ No, no," she said : “ I expect to need nothing but a coffin for mysel' and 
my babe. I have made no preparation.” , 

I tried to point out to hefl: the evil of so speaking and acting ; but it was 
quite without effect. Everything Aras answered by some declaration aboul 
what she herself felt; from which she gathered, as a certain conclusion, 
that she could not survive the time of suffering to which she looked forward. 
Seeing this, I set to work myself to provide what was absolutely needful ; 
but had not accomplished nearly what 1 intended, when I learned that sin* 
had been safely delivered of a fine boy, and that both Avere doing well. 1 
lost no time in hurrying to her cottage, carrying Avith me what things I had 
got ready. 

I had often witnessed strange and sudden revulsions of feeling ; and in such 
minds as that of this poor woman they are especially lo be expected. But i 
had*never met with anything that could prepare me to anticipate what I now 
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witnessed. Her look, when I entered, was expressive not of calm satisfac- 
tion only ; her face beamed with joy as she told me of the birth of her son, 
supposing I had not heard, and hastily raised herself to let me look at him. 
She was already the mother of four children ; but all had been girls, and the 
birth of a son seemed to have turned the whole current of her feeling into a 
new channel. “ She remembered no more her anguish, for joy that a man- 
child was born into the world.*’ f 

Of all events which the varying condition of man presents, none seems so 
fitted to call forth solemn and affecting emotions as the birth of a posthumous 
child ; and to me the absence in her mind of anything approaching to this 
seemed so strangely unnatural, that I W'as inclined to attribute to feverish 
excitement her present state of feeling, and therefore made a very short stay, 
entreating her attendant, on leaving, to let no one see her, and in any 
possible way to keep her quiet. 

J)ay after day, however, 1 heard good accounts of her recovery; and at 
length, learning that she had been out, I thouglit there could he no risk in 
going once more to see her. T found her apparently well, and very active ; 
all things tidy and orderly about her, and her sweet baby beautifully neat 
and clean. She spoke only of it ; and at each successive visit, as I marked 
how wholly it had become the joy of her life, I felt urged sometimes to 
remind her that slie held it by a very frail tenure. Alas! the poor creature 
liked not such Avarning ! Slie w<)uld not see that this prized joy might link 
her soul to future bitter, sorrow ; and her ear w'as sluit against every voice 
that entreated her to beware, lest she gave to the creature such homage of 
her heart as is only due to the Creator. My so speaking had made my visits 
distasteful to her, and she cared not to conceal this ; but I still went occa- 
sionally, that 1 miglit add something to her little store. 

Her boy had now reached his second birthday, and ran stoutly about. 
His infant troubles seemed nearly past, and he looked likely for health and long 
life ; but this was not laid up for him. A severe cold brought on croup, 
of which, within two days, he died. Thove who have seen this complaint 
need not to be told of the convulsed and fearful sulfering in which it often 
terminates. • 

1 saw it then for the first time, and cannot think’ yet, without anguish, of the 
scene which presented itself: tlie poor child writhinji^ in agon}^ the mother 
wildly screaming, while she averted her face, that she might not behold the 
awful contortions of that lovely form she had so delighted to gaze upon. I 
believe even she gave ilianks when tliesc siuferings ceased ; and I shall 
never forget the thankfulness I felt when the impression made by them was 
wholly removed, as I looked, the day after, at the lovely peaceful smile 
which sat on the lifeless inlands facejomd seemed lo say it had indeed entered 
into rest. I found her hanging over it bathed in tears, which I had never 
seen her shed before. Her first grief seemed to dry up and harden ; this 
was melting and humbling her inmost sold. 

She was bereaved ; but lier child, she doubted not, was blessed ; and, while 
she wept, her grief was mingled with fear. 

Many years after, when God had taught her to trace His hand, and 
acknowledge His fatherly tenderness, in all she had been called lo pass 
through, she told me that the belief that her child had been received into His 
blessed presence first led her to desire that she too might find a place there. 

I sat by her often in her last illness, and she spoke freely of all God’s deal- 
ings with her ; but I never heard her again allude to her anxieties regarding 
her husband’s eternal condition. She had evidently found, in knowledge of 
God, rest from all distracting fears. 
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On one occasion, speaking of some worldly loss, she said, “ I cannot 
mourn about it : the possession of that, and far more, could never make me 
happy without God ; and since I have Him as the portion of my soul, its loss 
but little troubles me. Have what we may, we can only be happy in so far as 
we see God in it, and use it to His glory- How well David knew this,*’ she 
added, looking up with a sweet smile, “ when, though surrounded with all 
the grandeur of a King, he said, ‘I shall be^ satisfied when I awake up with 
Thy likeness ! ’ ” 

I believe these were the last words 1 ever heard her distinctly utter, though 
I saw her often again. Latterly she could speak little ; but her meek, placid 
face told much that it was very cheering to know concerning one whom I had 
seen so sorely tossed and afllictcd. 


not conformed to this world.” 

There is great danger that you may be. There cling to our natures 
elements of depravity, even after our introduction into the* kingdom of Christ, 
by which this world may draw us into aflinity with itself too close for eminent 
spirituality. So peculiar and intimate arc our relations to the world, that a too 
complaisant disposition, a desire of pleasing, a fear of offending, a dread of 
ridicule, a shrinking from singularity, may influence us to a hurtful affiliation 
with its spirit and manners. • 

When 1 notice that a professed follower of Jesus Clirist manifests a more 
absorbing desire for temporal than for spiritual prosperity, for tlic accumula- 
tion of wealth than for promoting the glory of God, and is more earnest to 
procure for his children a coffer of gold than a crown of life, 1 want affection- 
ately to say to him, “ Be not conformed to this ivorld'' 

When I hear a professor of religion com orsing with animation and interest 
about crops, markets, politics, news, and fashions, and then notice that 
he is silent and indifferent when religious subjects are themes of conversation, 
I want to remind him of tlie exhortation of Paul, Be not conformed to this 
world” • 

When I observe a professor of religion seeking and enjoying the society of 
ungodly men more than that of the saints, more punctual and cheerful 
in his attendance at the social and convivial party thar^ at the prayer-meeting 
and the- sanctuary, I should like kindly to wdiisper in his ear, “ Be not con- 
formed to this world.” 

When I behold a professor of religion panting and grasping after the 
plaudits and honours of earth, eager to bind about his temples a fading wreath, 
climbing upon a crumbling pedestal of earthly fame, 1 want to direct his eye 
to the exhortation, ** Be not^eonformed to this wc\ld.” 

When I see a female Christian jvofessor decorated with the gaudy trappings 
of fashion, eager to catch the gaze and admiration of the vain and thoughtless, 
imitating the glitter of the dissolute, and exciting the envy of the poor, 1 want 
to thunder in her ear, so loudly as to startle and awaken her conscience, *^Be 
not conformed to this tvorld.” 

When I observe a mother, professing to be a Christian, sending her children 
to the ball-room, the fashionable assembly, and the festive party, among 
the profligate and the licentious, to perfect their education, and polish their 
manners, whilst I weep for her children, I want to repeat to the misguided 
parent the charge of Paul, '*Be notjeonformed to this world'* 
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TALKING AND DOING. 

When Dr. Chalmers was executing his plan of establishing parochial 
schools in connexion with St. John's parish, in Glasgow, a site, which belonged 
to the College, was selected for the first school to b^e erected. Dr. Chalmers 
called on Dr. Taylor, the head of the College, in order to purchase this site, 
lie expressed his hope of obtaining it on reasonable terms, in consequence of 
the novelty and importance of thfe undertaking. 

“The undertaking," said Dr. Taylor, “is an important one; but it is 
not a new one. Wc have been talking for twenty years of establishing 
parochial schools in Glasgow.” 

“ Yes,” said Dr. Chalmers ; “ but how many more years do you intend 
to talk about it? Now, w'c are going to do the thing, and not to talk 
about it ; and so you must even let the price be as moderate as possible, seeing 
we are going to take the labour of talking and projecting entirely off your 
hands.” 

There is a great difference between talking and doing, though all men 
do not seem to be aware of it. In the case above alluded to, more was 
accomplished by the latter in six months than by the former in twenty 
years. 

There arc many persons who would be greatly profited by exchanging 
talking for doing. For example, the student who talks of the attainments 
he is going to make, the Minister who talks of the good sermons he is going 
to prepare, the man who talks of the efforts for the conversion of others which 
ho is going to put forth, the unconverted sinner who talks ©f one day 
repenting and trusting in Christ. 


PLEASUIIE OF DOING GOOD. 

As Henry !Martyn w'as on his way to India, he was watchful, day and 
night, for opportunities of doing good to those on hoard the ship in which he 
sailed. He was especially attentive to the sick. One day, when the hatches 
were shut down in consequence of a gale, he went below to visit a sick sailor. 
As there was perfect darkness bcldw, he was obliged to feel his way, lie 
found the man swinging in his hammock, in darkness, and heat, and damp, 
without a creature to speak to him, and in a burning fever. “ I gave him,” 
says Martyn, “ a few grapes which had been given to me, to allay his thirst. 
How great the pleasure of doing good even to the bodies of men !” 

Martyn had large experience of the pleasure of doing good. His efforts 
to do good were unceasing ; and they were made at the expense of self- 
sacrifice. They were thus of a kind to yield him the largest amount of 
pleasure. 

Reader, have you had j^xpcriencc of the pleasure of doing good ? 
especially of doing good to the souls of njen ? There is no pleasure like it. 
He who labours in simplicity and in godly sincerity to do good, has his reward 
in a calm and enduring pleasure, which no earthly prosperity, no wealth 
nor honours, can bestow. 

How many seek for happiness from afar, when it can be had, in 
its purest form, by doing good to their neighbours ! “ To do good, and to 

communicate, forget not,” if you would be happy, if you would enjoy the 
Saviour’s smile. 

The manner in which Mr. Martyn became possessed of the grapes 
which he gave to the sick man, is interesting and instructive. 

The ship, after touching at the Cape of Good Hope, sailed thence on 
the Sabbath. On that day, a boat came alongside with fruit ; but, says 
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Martyn, “ I did not think it right to buy any, though I longed to have some 
to carry to sea.” On the day on which he visited the sick man, a passenger 
who came on board at the Cape, and to whom he had scarcely ever spoken, 
sent him a plate of fruit, by which he was greatly refreshed, and enabled 
to relieve the sick man. 

It is somewhat remarkable, that this seasonable present came on the 
very day on which Martyn entered in his pommonplace-book the following 
sentiment, taken from an author he was reading : — ** If, from regard to God’s 
Sabbath, I deny myself, lie will more than make it up to me.” In keeping 
God’s statutes there is great reward. 

OUR OWN CONSEQUENCE. 

We think of our own consequence ; our talents ; our attainments. We 
think what a breach will be made when we die. We think of the mourners 
who will gather around us with broken hearts. We think of the solemn, 
sad procession that will go with us to the tomb ; forgetting how seldom it is 
that the hearts of any considerable proportion in a funeral procession arc 
serious and solemn at all, or care anything about the dead. We look at 
our own atFairs, and press them forward, as if evcrytliiiig else should give 
way to them, and as if the world had no interests so great that they may 
not be required to yield to our convenience. 

Now, how contrary all this is to truth and reality^ it is hardly necessary to 
attempt to show. Few will care about it at all when we die; and the world 
at large will care nothing, and know nothing, about it. A very little ciicle 
of friends will be aflected ; as a little circle of water is agitated when a 
drop of rain falls into the ocean. At the centre of that small circle oJ’ 
friends, there will be some deep emotion, and some tears of genuine grief will 
he shed ; at a very little distance, the emotion will be fainter and feebler ; 
at a point but a little more remote there will be none ; and soon, very 
.soon, all the agitation there was will have died away, as when the little 
drops of rain fall into the ocean, 

“ The gay will laugli 

AVTien thoij art gone, the solemn hrooJ of care 
Plod on, and each one as before will share 
llis favourite pliantom.” — JntvANT. 

A few friends will go and bury us ; and then tj^cy will turn away to 
their own concerns, forgetful that we are sleeping in the grave. Affection 
will rear a stone, and plant a few flowers, over our grave : hut the hand that 
reared the stone or planted the flowers will soon become unable to cut the 
letters deeper as they become obliterated, or to cultivate the flowers ; and, 
in a brief period, the little hillock will be smoothed down, and the stone will 
fall, and neither friend nor stranger will be con^^erned to ask which one of the 
forgotfen millions of the* earth was buried there. No antiquarian will 
go to cut again those effaced words which told our name, and the time of our 
birth and of our death. Every vestige of our existence upon the earth 
will have vanished away. All the little memorials of us — the lock 
of hair encased in gold, or the portrait that hung in our dwellings — will 
cease to have the slightest value to any living being ; nor will even momentary 
curiosity he excited to know who wore that hair, or whose countenance 
is delineated there. 

“ On my grassy grave 
The men of future times will careless Iread, 

And read my name upon the sculptured stone ; 

^ Nor will the sound familiar to their eai-s 

llecall my vanish’d memory,” — II. Kiiike ^V^ITE. 
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IMMEDIATELY EMBRACE AN 
OFFERED SAVIOUR. 

« 

An extract from a Sermon preached in 
Tolbooth churchy Edinhimjh^ hy the 
Rev, James Webster ^ July 1710. 
{Tramcribcd Jrom the original AJS. 
2 Jreserved in the Archives of the city 
of Edinhuryh.) 

“This i.'« a faithful saying’, ami w'ortliy of 
all ac(*i’])t!ilion, lliat (.'hrist camo into 
tlio ^Aorlil 1(1 savo sinners; of whora I am 
diicf .” — 1 Tim. i. Id. 

Wi: concludod, last day, ^vitll a word of 
exhortation: we now. proceed to again 
reinforce the plain ofler, begging yon, in 
God’s stead, in Clirist’s stead, to accept 
of this Clirist incarnate. I'.inbracc God 
that came to save. “ 1 came not to 
destroy the world,” — that was not my 
errand, — but that the world by ine might 
be saved. And when Ho conies, the 
angels proclaim the good news, and 
God’s good-will toward men. Here an 
inearnato God is oflered to )ou. What 
say yc? Will yc come .‘ind .accept? — will 
yc come and receive ? which is till the 
same thing. Godless sinner, graceless 
sinner, hopeless sinner, accept of my 
Lord, accept of sfdvalion oifered to you. 
Ignorant sinner, come, and lie will give 
you wisdom : presumptuous sinner, lay 
aside your false faitli, and get a faith &f 
His working : despairing sinner, give 
over your harsh tlioughts, your jealousies 
of God, your misconstructions of Him. 
Here is the plank after slfipwreck. God 
the Father has but one Son, and He 
hath dropped Him out of heaven, a plank 
to drowning souls, when every billow” was 
presenting a grave, and every grave a 
winding-sheet. Here is salvation oiiered. 
Come, weary sinner, accept of rest. 
Your duties will give you no rfst. Ye 
may rim an eternal round of praying, 
hearing, meditaiing, communicating, 
mourning, and whatever else yc can 
suppose ; but, do what you will, there is 
no rest for the sole of the foot of your 
soul, in the way of rest, till ye first come 
to Christ, and accept of Him. “ Come 
unto me, and I will give you rest." If 
burdens upon burdens, hills upon hills, 
were upon your hack, if ye will come and 
accept of Clirist, that came to save, ye 
shall have rest. What say ye ? Will ye 
accept of Him ? Will ye do it? I press 


your consciences. Will ye accept of 
Christ, or will ve say ye will have none 
of Him ; ye will rather be damned than 
take Him ; ye will rather die than take a 
remission out of His hands ? Backsliding 
souls, that contradict the light, that con- 
tnidict vows, contradict repeated 'en- 
gagements, have turned aside from God 
and His way, to vanities, to lusts, to idols ; 
return, backsliding sinners, and accept of 
Him for a husband, and He will betroth 
you, that yc shall never, never go hack 
again : ** 1 will heal your backsliding.” 
Black sinner, black like a devil, black 
as Ethiopian, black as hell itself, come 
and wash. Accept of Him, He is the 
true cleanser. He will wash you till yc 
be whiter than the drifted snow. Debtor 
that owest millions of talents of vengeance 
to provoked justice, accept of Him, and 
He is thy surety that thy debt is paid for 
ever. Ye owe not a farthing that any 
con exact of you. Disconsolate soul, that 
no man, no Minister, no, not even an 
angel from heaven, can comfort, come 
and receive Him ; for He is the consola- 
tion of Israel. He is the God and Father 
of all consolation. Accept of Him, and 
ye shall never have a bad day again. 
Ye shall never have a sad day again, 
comjiared with wdiat ye have now. 

I w'ould enforce this with some motives 
to urge you to accept of Christ. 

1. I consider this is the design of all 
ordinances. Why do we preach, or why 
do you hear, hut to bring you to accept 
of Christ ? Will ye come to sermon, and 
not come to Christ? Will ye go to prayer, 
and not go to Christ? will you go to 
a communion-table, (as some of you have 
been lately,) and not go to Christ? It is 
the design of all means to make you meet 
with Him and accept of Him. “These 
things were written,” says the beloved 
dis»‘ciple, “that ye might believe, and 
believing might have life through His 
name.” If ye do not accept of Him, all 
the means of grace are to little purpose, 
— arc to no purpose — ^to bad purpose. 

2. Will ye come to Him, accept of 
Him? for He is beforehand with you; 
He is come to you. He came in the flesh 
a long journey from heaven. “ The Son 
of man is come to seek and to save that 
which is lost.” He came to the world 
to save sinners. He could have '-been 
happy in His own kingdom, upon His 
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own throne, encircled with His angels, 
and by the choirs of heaven; but He 
would not remain there, and see the 
sinner perish, without an effort being 
made to save him. lie came down 
from heaven to save you. He still comes 
to you by His word, by His provi- 
dence, by the sacrament, and hy 11 is 
Spirit. And now, since He has done all 
this beforehand, will ye not come forth 
and meet Him ? AVill ye not give Him a 
hcoi ty reception '{ — But He is also coming 
to you by national judgments, by wrath 
and judgment. And will ye not meet 
Him in peace, before you see Him covered 
with the frowns of llis indignation ? Re- 
member that, whenever you are in earnest 
to come to Him, He is prepared to receive 
you. ** Him that cometh unto me I will 
in no wise cast out.” 1 will not cast him 
out upon his first approach. I will not 
objurgate him. 1 will not chide him. 
Notwithstanding all the evils he has done 
to me, I will make him truly welcome. 
I will take him into my very heart, and 
will not cast him out. The word means, 

J will never, no, never, cast him out.” 
I will not cast him out of my bosom upon 
earth, nor out of my kingdom and glory 
in heaven. 

3. Further, to enforce this great duty, 
consider what divines say of the ills ol‘ 
unbelief, or of rejecting Christ. Unbelief 
rejects Christ, refuses llim that came to 
save sinners. Jt does an injury to all the 
Persons ot the Godhead, it flings dust 
upon the great contrivatice of the Father; 
it does what it can to rob Christ of His 
purchase, and to make Him ifle in vain; 
it robs the Holy Ghost of a temple. Ye 
thus wrong all the Persons of the God- 
head by your unbelief. Each one of 
them may say, “ O, that wretch heard me, 
this day, offered to him ; but he would 
have none of me.” “ O,” says the Father, 
** he has wounded my heart.” “ O,” says 
Christ, **hehas trampled on my blood.” 
“O,” says the Holy Ghost, “he has 
despised my warning, and deforced my 
means and institutions.” Thus ye»do 
wrong all the Persons of the Godhead, 
y e make the three glorious Persons your 
most terrible enemies, by not accepting 
Christ. — Then divines also compare re- 
eding Christ to the worst sins that ever 
were committed. 1 remember a divine 
(well known to some) who compares it to 
the four greatest sins that ever were 
committed, except that against the Holy 
Ghost^ for which there is no forgiveness. 

To Adam’s Bin> when he murdered 
a whole world, Truly Adam should have 


been more cautious, when be bad 
the whole stock of mankind in his 
band. He should have been a very 
cautious merchant, and not played the 
bankrupt so soon. But he murdered the 
whole race of mankind in a moment. 
The serpent presented him with a cup of 
poison, and he, conceiving a little pleasiire 
in it, clrnnk it out; and he and all his 
posterity fell down dead. This was a 
great and horrible sin. ft w'as a sin 
against all the ten commandments ; wdnch, 
if I had time, 1 could dcinonstrntc to 
you. But still the sin of Adam was not 
equal to yours, coimnittod this day in the 
Tolbooth kirk. For all that Adam did, 
however aggravated, was only a sin 
against a Lord Creator, and bountilhl 
Benefactor; but you sin against a Jionl 
Redeemer, who buys you witli His blood. 
God made a work! with words ; hut Christ 
spent thirty-three years in redeeming the 
W'orld. Yt)U oflenil against a Lord Bc- 
deciner. Y"nn affront a J^ord Redeemer. 
You arc stabbing llis very heart whde it 
is beating with love tow'ards you. You 
are heaving^ down tlie throne of grace, 
('onsider it, you lliat will not take Christ 
and acquiesce in llis fulness and righte- 
ousness. You arc worse than Adam, 
who murdered the whole world. 

(2.) Your sin is w'orse than the sin of 
Sodom. Christ says,“ AVoc to thee, Chora- 
zin ! woe to thee, Bethsaida ! if the niighty 
works of God had been done in Tyro, in 
Sodom and Gomorrah, that were done in 
you, they had repented long ago.” “Verily 
I*say unto you, Jt shall be more tolerable 
for Sodom and Gomorrah in the day of 
judgment, than for you.” Yet, 1 say, 
even these inhabitants of Chorazin and 
Capernaum weic less guilty than some of 
you. They committed an unnatural vil- 
lany; but you commit a devilish villany. 
Ye take the body of Christ, and fling it 
among your feet, and trample llis blood 
under foot. Sodom and Gomorrab, and 
even Chorazin and Capernaum, will have 
a niuchVolder place in hell than the pro- 
fessors in the Tolbooth kirk will have, 
who would not receive the Lord Jesus 
Christ. 

(3.) Again, the non-accepting of Him is 
as great a sin as making a compact with 
the devil. Y ou will say, This is hard. Yea, 
but it is Scripture. When Saul is com- 
manded to cut off Agag, his flocks and 
people, it was hut a trifle, you would have 
thought, of which he was accused, when 
he preserved many of the beasts alive. 
You might have supposed that disobedi- 
ence in such a case was almost a duty. 
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What a cruel thing did it appear to de- 
stroy so many people, and even so many 
innocent beasts ! Vvhat had they done to 
call for such awful judgments upon them? 
But since it was the express command of 
God, and Saul had dared to disobey Him, 
the Prophet attacks him, saying, What 
is this you have done? He replifs, I 
have done nothing but saved some of the 
flocks to be sacrifices to God. The 
Prophet continues, Will God regard 
your sacrifices rather than your obedience 
to His commands? Behold, your rebellion 
is as the sin of witchcraft. You think 
nothing of obedience to the Divine com- 
mand ; but I tell you that those women 
who make a compact with the devil in 
witchcraft, do not commit a more heinous 
crime than you have done in not obeying 
God. — But now, if dibohedicnce in such 
a small matter as the" sparing of soine 
beasts for sacrifice be reckoned as the sin 
of witchcraft, what must be the character 
of the disobedience of those who will not 
obey God in accepting Jesus Christ? Has 
not God said, “This is my commandment, 
That ye believe on my Son, whom I have 
sent into the world.'” What rebellious 
traitors against heaven, who have made a 
compact with the devil, must you he who 
still refuse to obey the Divine command ! 
Your rebellion is as the sin of witchcraft. 
For Christ’s sake, think upon it. O the 
dreadful wrath that hangs over you who 
will not accept of Christ! “ He that 
believeth not is condemned already, and 
the wrath of God abideth in him.” He 
is condemned already. The law has 
condemned him, the Gospel condemns 
him, and the vengeance of eternity lights 
upon him. The worst of vengeance, the 
weightiest vengeance, wilo overtake him 
for ever and ever. 

(4.) The man who will not accept of 
Christ is more guilty than they who put 
Christ to death. The Jews murdered Him 
when He was in disguise, and they knew 
Him not. When His Godhead was veiled 
with human flesh, and clothed ^#ith all 
its sinless infirmities, they murdered Him, 
because they knew Him not. “ For had 
they known Him,” says the Apostle, “ they 
would not have crucified the Lord of 
glory." I will not say he is speaking 
there of the Priests ; for they did know ; 
and, therefore, they were guilty of an 
unparalleled sin. But the poor people, 
being misled by the Priests, took Him 
not for the Messiah. < “ I know ye ignor- 
antly did it,” says Paul, But now, ye 
who hear me this day know that He is 
exalted. Ye know well that He is {n His 


glorified state, at the right hand of God. 
Will ye still refuse Him, and shut your 
hearts against the King of glory? Will 
not all your powers be opened and 
enlarged to give Him a triumphal entry 
into your souls? 1 say that your rejection 
of Him is a worse sin than that of the 
Jews who murdered Christ at Jerusalem, 
I warrant ye, some of you have said, 
when at the communion-table, O, those 
corrupt wretches who murdered the Son 
of God!" But 1 tell you that you ^ire 
doing the same thing every day. They 
committed this deed but once, while every 
day that you have an ofler of Christ and 
yet refuse Him, you are guilty of the 
Isame wicked act. Every day that you 
reject Him, you crucify Him afresh, and 
put Him to an open shame. 1 beseech 
you, for Christ's sake, be no longer 
chargeable with this hatelul crime. O, 
cry unto Him that lie may loose your 
bands, discover your lost estate, and, by 
His powerful grace, conquer and subdue 
your souls unto the faith and obedience 
of the Gospel. Many are ready to 
object; I say, many arc very ready to 
object ; for the heart is fruitful of objec- 
tions against this duty, more almost than 
any other. If 1 were to bid you pray 
twice a day in your families, perhaps you 
would have some reluctancy. But if you 
were convinced that you must do thig or 
be damned, it is likely you would com- 
mence the work. If I were to bid you 
read the Bible, you would perhaps do it. 
If I were to bid you forbear drinking, 
swearing, and wantonness, or else you must 
be damned, you would perhaps comply 
with iny request. But say what I can 
about accepting Christ, you will not 
receive Him. How strange it is that the 
enmity of the heart should be so powerful 
against the only Redeemer! “Well,” 
say some of you, ^^why bid ua do this 
strange and hard service, when you tell 
us that nothing less than a Divine power 
will enable us to do it? What! have 1 
power?” Though you cannot, you are 
obliged to do it, because your inability is 
nothing more than a will not, lii com- 
mon affairs, a man may forfeit a power to 
perform a certain work, by his own mis- 
conduct ; but this does not take away the 
right of his master to hold him liable for 
that work* A man may lend another a 
sum of money which is squandered by 
the borrower. He can cast him into 
prison, and keep him there, as a punish- 
ment for his inability to refund the 
money. And, to apply this to the ca^Jii 
hand, your inability to obey God is the 
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result of your own desperate love of sin, 
which will never take away Ilis right to 
command you to obey, nor relieve you 
from the punishment due to your dis- 
obedience. But you are also to remember, 
that while you have completely disabled 
yourselves by sin from complying with 
God's message of salvation, yet He 
graciously promises you all the aid you 
require to do His will. You know Christ 
said to the man with the withered hand, 

“ Put forth thy hand.” Had this man 
been like some persons, he might have 
said, “Lord, why mock me? for thou 
knowest that my hand is completely 
withered and powerless. I cannot move 
it in the least.” But the poor man aitned^ 
to do as he was commanded, and strength 
was given to him in making the attempt. 
So will God deal with you poor, withered, 
rained sinners. Come Avith your Avithered 
haad, and say, “Lord, I have no right 
thoughts, just conceptions, spiritual de- 
sires ; but do Thou enlighten, purify, and 
save me.” Come with all your spiritual 
infirmities, Avitli your heart liavd as the 
devil's heart, and say, “ Lord, make it 
soft, and susceptible of heavenly impres- 
sions.” Come Avith your withered hands, 
and say, “ Lord, I cannot accept of Thee, 
but I stretch them forth in tho best Avay 
1 am able.” You do not knoAv but Christ 
will convey the power you need at the 
time of putting forth your withered hand. 
Never give up trying to come to Him. 
A man drowning, Avhen the rope is near to 
him, will always make an effort to lay 
hold of it till the very last. 1 say to you, 
Do what you can to accept of Christ ; and 
it may be, that the set time to favour 
your endeavours Avill come when you 
least expect it. Perhaps you may have 
already appointed many days for believing 
and receiving Christ, hut as yet you have 
not succeeded. You must commence 
over again, and continue your efforts, 
even though you should die at the foot of 
the cross, crying, “ Lord, if I go to hell, I 
will make my grave under ^hy mercy- 
seat, and there 1 shall be buried. Throygh 
Thy help 1 will pray as well as 1 can, will 
love Thee, and be exercised for Thee ; will 
do justly, love mercy, walk humbly, and 
do everything for Thy glory. And I will 
remember all my own works as filthy 
rags, and trust alone in my blessed 
Saviour.” I tell you, that to go to hell 
in this way, if you must, after all, go 
there, ^.'s better than to go there in 
the de<* highway of sin and wicked- 


THE GOOD SHEPHERD BRING- 
ING BACK THE WANDERER TO 
HIMSELF. 

“I will seek that which Avas lost, and 
bring again that Avhich was driATii aAvay.” 
— Ezok. xxxiv. IG. 

“ Come unto Mo, all yo that labour and 
arc hyavy laden, and I will give you rest.” 
— M.'lt. xi. 28. 

Why, O man, hast tliou left Me? 

Why hast thou turned from Him that 
loved thee ? 

Why hast thou again joined thyself to 
thy enemy ? 

liememher that for thy sake I became 
flesh. 

Reinembor that for thy sake I was 
brought low. 

Uemember that for thy sake I became 
poor. 

liememher that for thy sake I lived on 
the earth. 

Remember that for thy sake I Avas 
persecuted. 

Remember that for thy sake I bore 
evil-speaking, rcproaclies, angry words, 
dishonour, Avounds, spitting, blows, mock- 
ings, and bitter suflerings. 

Remember that for thy sake I Avas 
numbered among the transgressors. 

Remember that for thy sake 1 suffered 
a cruel death. 

Remember that for thy sake I Avas 
buried. 

I came doAvn from heaven to raise thee 
to heaven. 

I Avas made low to exalt thee. 

• I was made poor to enrich thee. 

1 was dishonoured to bring glory upon 
thee. 

I Avas Avoimded to heal thee. I died 
that thou mightest have life. 

I'lioii didst sin^ and 1 took thy sin 
upon Myself. 

Thou wast guilty, and I bore thy 
punishment. 

Thou wast a debtor, and I paid thy debt. 

Thou Avast condemned to death, and I 
died fo^lhee. 

Dost thou despise My love? Instead 
of love, thou giv'est Me hatred. Thou 
lovest sin, and not Me. 

Thou labourest for thy passions, and 
not for Me. 

Now what dost thou find in Me de- 
serving of thy dislike ? 

Why dost thou not Avish to come unto 
Me? 

Dost thou desire good for thyself? 
Every good is Avith Me. 

Dost thou desire happiness? Every 
blessing is with Me. 
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Dost thou desire dignity? Who is 
more noble than the Son of God? 

Dost tliou seek exaltation? Who is 
liigher than the King of heaven ? 

Dost thou desire wealth? I have all 
riches. 

Dost thou desire wisdom? I am 
wisdom. » 

Dost thou desire friendship? Who is 
more worthy of love, and more loving, 
lliaii I ? for I laid down My life for all. 

Dost thou seek help? Who can help 
except Me ? 

Dost thou seek a physician ? Who can 
heal except Me ? 

Dost thou seek joy ? Wlm can give 
joy except Me? 

Dost thou seek consoh'itioii in grief? 
Who can console except Me ? 

Dost thou seek rest.? Come unto Me, 
and I will give thee rest. 

J^ost thou seek peace? I am the peace 
of the soul. 

Dost thou seek life? 1 am the fountain 
of life. 

Dost thou seek light? I am “the light 
of the world. 

Dost thou seek truth ? 1 am the truth. 

Dost thou seek the way ? I am the 
way. 

Dost thou seek a guide to heaven? 
I am the guide. 

Why dost thou not wish to come 
unto Me? 

Dost thou not dure to come? To 
wliom is there an easier access ? 

Art lliou feaiful of asking? Whom 
coining unto Me with faith, have I 
refused? Do thy sins hinder thee? I 
died for sinners. Does ilie multitude of 
thy sins distress thee ? In ^^e is abundant 
mercy. ' 

Sec Matthew xi. 28 — 80. — Shfiop 
Tefton, 

MINIS riiRIAL EARNESTNESS. 

1 KNOW not what others think, hut, 
for my own part, I am ashamed’ of luy 
stupidity, and wonder at myself, that I 
deal not with my own and others’ souls as 
one that looks for the great day of the 
Lord; and that 1 can have room for 
almost any other thoughts or words ; and 
that sucli astonishing matters do not 
wholly absorb my mind. I marvel 
how 1 can preach of them slightly and 
coldly; and how 1 can let men alone 
in their sins; and that 1 do not go 
to tliem, and beseech them, for the 
Lord’s sake, to repent, however they 
may take it, and whatever pains and 


trouble it should cost mo. I seldom 
come out of the pulpit, but my conscience 
smiteth me, that 1 have been no more 
serious and fervent in such a case. It 
accuseth me not so much for want of 
ornaments and elegancy, nor for letting 
fall an unhandsome word ; but it asketh 
me, How couldst thou speak of life and 
death with such a heart? How couldst 
thou preach of heaven and hell in such 
a careless, sleepy manner? Dost thou 
believe what tliou sayest? Art tho^i in 
earnest, or in jest ? How canst thou tell 
people that sin is such a thing, and that 
so much misery is upon them, and before 
them, and be no more affected with it? 
Shouldst thou not weep over such a people, 
and should not thy tears interrupt thy 
words? Shouldst thou not cry aloud, and 
show them their transgressions, and en- 
treat and beseech them, as for life and 
death?" Truly, this is the peal that con- 
science doth ring in my ears, and yet 
my drowsy soul will not be awakened. 
O, what a thing is a senseless, hardened 
heart! O Lord, save us from the plague 
of infidelity and hard-heartedness our- 
selves, or else how shall we be fit instru- 
ments of saving others from it? 0, do 
that on our own souls, which Thou wouldst 
use us to do on the souls of others! 

The (iod of mercy pardon me, and 
awaken me, with the rest of Ilis servunts 
that have been thus sinfully negligent! 
I confess, to my shame, that 1 seldom 
hear the bell toll for one that is dead, but 
conscience asketh me, “ What hast thou 
done for the saving of that soul, before it 
left the body ?’’ There is one more gone 
to judgment : what didst thou to prepare 
him for that judgment? And yet I have 
been slothful and backward to help them 
that survive. — Baxter, 


ASLEEP IN JESUS. 

Is there not something sweet, refreshing, 
and soothinjg in the very sound of these 
wqf ds? The very word “ sleep, ” by itself, like 
many other words of our mother Saxon, has 
a character of its own, answering to the 
idea it expresses : it breathes of sweetness 
and quiet. And asleep in Jesus! This, 
to a Christian, completes and perfects 
the image; so that the phrase together 
expresses a state of blessedness, inferior 
only to that which it precedes and in- 
troduces, — the full vision and enjoyment 
of the presence of Jesus, aftsxmh<! resur- 
rection, when the soul shall have 
its incorruptible and glorified body. 
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It is in the light of the resurrection 
only that death can properly be called 
a sleep. 

. ** Qne great miracle in the new creation 
of God,*’ says one of qur late writers, 
^'is this, that death is changed to sleep; 
and therefore, in the New Testament, 
we do not read of the dealA of the saints.” 

Our friend Lazarus sleepeth ; but I 
go that 1 may awake him out of sleep.” 

“ The bodies of saints which slept, arose.” 

“ Wji shall not all sleep, but we shall 
all be changed.” David, after he had 
served his own generation by the will 
of God, fell asleep.” Even in the pelting 
of the bloody storm, the holy Stephen 
“ fell asleep.” “And now is Christ risen • 
from the dead, and become the first-fruits 
of them that slept.” 

O, happy state ! O blessed indemnity 
from sin and sorrow, from cave and 
repining, from want and woo ! For them 
who sleep, the last trial has been borne, the 
last temptation resisted, the last foe con- 
quered ! there remains to them henceforth 
no change or fear of change, but a blessed, 
everlasting security. 0, why do wc not 
more earnestly look for^ and haste unto^ 
the day that will make us one of them I 


THE REMOVAL OF IDOLS. 

The command to keep ourselves from 
idols has a much wider signification than 
is commonly attached to it. It forbids- 
much more than the bowing down to 
graven images. There is a natural ten- 
dency of the heart towards idolatry. 
Where there is too much light in the 
understanding to permit the worship of 
material objects, a more refined idolatry 
is practised, to which the objects of our 
purest affections sometimes become sub- 
servient. 

No sin has so frequently provoked the 
direct interposition of an avenging God ; 
and, as God is unchangeable, it is reason- 
able to expect similar interpos'itions now. 
The days of miraculous intervention have 
indeed passed. God’s usual method now 
is to remove the idol. On this subject 
the following excellent remarks of a pious 
writer of a former generation will not be 
read without profit: — 

“ When have we ever put the creature 
ill God’s place, given it that room in our 
soul which He ought to occupy, but God 
has either removed it, or embittered it, 


or put an end to it? Many of our blos ;- 
ings we have lost by loving them too well. 
We have slain them by setting too great 
a value on them, and taking our rest 
in them, 'fhere is not a single enrtlily 
good that will boar man’s hand, when 
man firmly grasps ii. His touch withers 
and destroys everything. And, O, what 
a mercy for man that it is so! It is in 
this way that a forgotten God recalls our 
wandering affections to Himself. Ho 
lays waste the enthroned creature, that 
He may once again enthrone Himself: 
He breaks the cistern, not tliat we may 
be left parched and fainting in the wil- 
derness of life, but that wc may go and 
satisfy our tliirsting souls once again from 
the everlasting spring: Ife crushes the 
reed, hut He substitutes for it a rock: 
He puts far away from us ^ lover and 
friend,* with all the unnttorable sweet- 
ness of their affection, and the tender- 
ness of their love; hut what does Ho 
substitute? Himself; the intense, un- 
fathomable love of His own infinite mind, 
the presence of Christ, and the commu- 
nion of heaven.” " 


ILLUSTRATION OF TfTUS i. ir,. 

“Unto thorn lliat ar(‘ dulilcd ami unbe- 
lieving is nothing 

An ungodly heart sucks poison out of 
the sweetest and holiest enjoyments. 
Even tlie grace of God is abused to their 
o\\;n perdition. They taint everything they 
touch. ’J'heir best services arc “ahomi- 
nation to the Lord.” Their “ prayers are 
turned into sin.” The word of God is to 
them the savoiv of death. The sacr.i- 
ments are poison and damnation. Christ 
is a stumbling-stone. Their table snares 
them ; their “ prosperity destroys them.” 
Whatever we possess, till Christ he ours, 
cannot be enjoyed profitably : the guilt 
of the person must be removed before the 
comfort nif the gift can be enjoyed. Out 
of Christ, all comforts are but like a 
funeral banquet ; or the prison-provisions 
of him who ia fed against his execution. 
The same promise which purifies a saint, 
by being perverted, pollutes a sinner. 
The same breath which warms one, cools 
the other ; the one being near the other 
far from. Him that breathes. O sinner, till 
thou art saved by grace, thou art but a 
wanton under grace. — Rev, IV. Jenkyn^ 
165G. 
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THE PROVIDENCE OF GOD ILLUSTRATED 


THE DEHVEBAHCE OUT OF 
TEOUBLE. 

W. S. was a master-manufacturer in the 
neighbourhood of a country town. II'-S cha- 
racter for integrity stood very high in the 
public esteem. IIo was tinily one of whom it 
might be said, his enemies could find nothing 
against him but what concerned the law of 
his Clod. In all benevtdent societies ho took 
the lead ; of Sabbath-schools, and prayer- 
meetings, in the to-svn and its vicinity, ho 
was the zealous promoter. “Zealous in 
every good work” Bccincd thi* motto of ^ 
W. »S., and was his general character. 
'WJiilo he was going on with untiling dili- 
gence in bis Master’s scrvhie, esteemed by 
all the friends of Jesus in the neighbourhood, 
and respected for his unimpcachahlc con- 
si.stcncy even by those who disliked his 
religion, there happened one of those dis- 
asti'ous convulsions in trade which have 
prodiKJcd so much distress in this commercial 
country. Failures hocaiiie fcarfidlv frequent : 
the banks, alarmed, refused pceimiaiy as.sist- 
ance, or doled it out sparingly and distrust- 
fully to many never doubted hdbre; the 
produce of the honest industry of years the 
losses of a week swept away ; and so wide- 
spreading wa.s the wreck, that T have heard 
a rich and pious commercial friend remark, 
that lie was accustomed to thank (jod, when 
the usual time for dclivc'ring letters pas.sed 
by, and lie had received no intimation of 
fiTsh disasters. During that appalling crisis, 
a lai'gc eomincrcial company, in the city of 

, became embarrassed. It was known 

in the towTi where W. S. resided, that* he 
had extensive dealings with the firm ; hence 
his solvency became suspected, and, with all 
the shrinking of one wlio prized a good 
name at the prospect of bankruptcy, our 
friend had to anticipate its probability. One 
forenoon bo visited Mr. 11., his intimate 
acquaintance and fellow ofiice-hearer in the 
church, and with a heavy hcaii; announced, 
that the branch of the hank in the tow had 
refused to discount a bill; and, as most of his 
funds were locked up by tlic; state of the affairs 

of his correspondents in , he saw no help 

for it, but that he must become insolvent. 
He added, that nothing affected him more 
than the injiuy religiou might sustain by 
his failure ; for those who sought occasion 
to scoff would not consider his embarrass- 
ments had arisen through the conduct of 
others, but would hint dishonesty, and 
exclaim, “All are hypocrites, and those who 
make the loudest proression are the worat.” 
IIo took leave of his friend, observing, his 
only resource was in his God, who (he knew) 
Avas able to prevent tlie cataatropbe he 
feared was inevitable. He had^not bwn 
gone many minutes, when Mr. K., standing 


at tlio door of his shop, was accosted by 
Dr. H., a medical gentleman, who had 
acquired a large fortune abroad, and had 
lately returned to reside in his native place. 
That man was an avoAved deist. He Avould 
even sometimes intimate, by sarcastic ob- 
jections, doubts of the existence of a God, 
and disbelief of a future state. He manifested 
violent hostility to religion, stigmatised all 
professors of religion as designing hypocrites 
or imbecile dupes, and delighted to hold up 
those whdkwere decidedly godly as objects 
of public scorn and contempt. lie Avas also 
a selfish, close-fisted, hard-hearted^ miser, 
who sternly repelled every application for 
assistance to the poor and needy. AVhen 
that notorious scoifer stopped to address 
Mr. R. iu his usual jeering manner, he said, 
“You have an uncommonly long face to- 
day : your aspect is pc'culiarly pour and 
doleful. Has your vaunted religious con- 
solation failed } Has your God been im- 
propitious ? AVhat is the matter Avith 
you By an impulse for Avhich he could 
not very well account at the time, Mr. II. 
plainly told this enemy, Avho might have 
been expected to gloat over the information, 
that the cause of the mental distress A'isible 
in his countenance Avas, that the hank that 
forenoon had refused to discount Mr. S.’s 
bills, and liis friend must tbereforo become 
bankrupt. “That must not be alloAvod,” 
suddenly exclaimed Dr. 11. : “ with all his 
fus.s about religion, all bis wild and ill- 
direided zeal, S. is a sincere enthusiast, and 
.strictly honest man: he must not be crushed 
in this manner.” He Inimed away, soon 
after callcil at hlr. S.'s house, and inquired 
ifheAverc at homo. Mrs. S. told him her 
husband, she supposed, had gone to a neigh- 
bouring town, to request the assistance of 
their relations. “ When he returns,” said 
the Doctor, “giA'c him this letter, and my 
best wishes.” But instead of applying to 
human fiicnds, Mr. S. had determined first 
to apply to his heavenly Father for help in 
his emergency, and appeal to his all-sufficient, 
prayer-hearing God. Ho had procured the 
keys of thcuchapcl, and locked himself in, to 
bo excluded from all interruption; and there, 
alone with his God, he had been engaged about 
an hour in earnest supplication, westling 
with the Lord of providence, who had all 
hearts under His control, and innumerable 
resources at His command, to interpose for 
his relief, and prevent the Redeemer’s cause 
from snftering through his calamity. After 
having tried the efficacy of believing prayer, 
he came home, and his wife gave him the 
letter from Dr. H. With Burpriso and 
apprehension, he opened tho pocket, and 
there was an order from tho Doctoi^n his 
funds in tlic bonk to the amount th-^c Mr. S, 
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required, and had been refused. Along with 
this, there was a note, encouraging him to 
keep up his spirits, for the writer engaged 
to bring him securely through all his tem- 
poral difficulties. This timely yet most 
unexpected aid was amply sufficient to avert 
the threatened and ^eadiixl catastrophe. 


Was not 'the hand of an overruling Trovi- 
dence visible in this ? Was not assistance 
from such a quarter somewhat like Elijah's 
being fed by ravens ? Was not that well- 
authenticated fact a very striking demon- 
stration of the efficacy of “tfie prayer of 
faith?" 


SKETCHES OF NATURAL HISTORY. 



THE HAKPY EAGLE. 

This bird, which is considered the most 
splendid of the eagle tribe, has short wings, 
robust legs', and moro than ordinary curvature 
of the beak and talons. It is adapted to 
prey near tho surface of the ground, on 
gallinaceous birds and on quadrupeds;^ ard 
it can carry off a prey of great magnitude 
to its solitary retreat. 

The usual length of the adult harpy, from 
beak to tail, is at least threo feet and 
a half. A grey plumage, tliiok and downy, 
covers the head. Tho crest is composed 
of numerous broad feathers, and is capable 
of remarkable elevation when the bird is 
excited. In this case, tho physiognomy 
of the harpy resemblos that of certain owls. 
The under surface, from the breast back- 
wards, is pure white. 

The herpy is so bold, say some of our 
» VoL. VI. 


zoologidts, that it will attack the moat 
ferocious beasts, and even man himself. Yet, 
it is added, it may bo tamed and trained, 
though always inclined to be sullen, and 
quarrelsorao. In captivity,* it is not very 
strikingly aistinguislicd by its habits from 
other birds of the same tribe. 


SAGACITY AND STRENGTH OF 
THE SPIDER. 

The intelligence and power evinced by 
the spider in securing its prey, have 0“**^ 
attracted attention; but we have J«ldom 
heard of so remarkable a display of these 
faculties as we witnessed a short time since. 
A small* sized spider had made his web on 
the under* side of a table. Early on® 
morning, a cockroach was noticed en the 
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floor, directly under the web; and, on 
approaching to take it away, it was found 
that tlic spider had thrown a lino around one 
of its legs, and, while the observer was 
looking at it, the spider came down, and 
hmoed the opposite leg of the cockroach. 
'Fhc spider then w'cnt up to his web, hut 
instantly came down, and fastened a line to 
another leg, and continued for several 
minutes darling doum and fastening lines to 
different parts of the body of his victim. 
The struggles of the cockroach (though a 
full-grown one) were unavailing to effect his 
escape ; he could not break his bonds ; and 
liis efforts seemed only to entangle him the 


more. As his struggles became more and 
more feeble, the spider threw his lines more 
thickly around him; and, when ho had 
become nearly .exhausted, the spider pro- 
ceeded to raise him from the floor. This ho 
did by raising one end at a time. He at first 
raised the head and forVkrd part of his body, 
nearly half an inch ; then raised the other 
end; and so Continued to work, till the 
cockroach was elevated five or six inches 
from the floor. Thus “hung in chains,” 
the victim was left to die. The spider was, 
as before remarked, a small one, and could 
not have been more than a tenth the weight 
of his prey . — Albany Cultivator, 


OUR SERVANTS. 


A SERVANT’S •TREASURE. 

BY TUB UEV. DAVID HAY. 

“A servant’s treiisuro,” says one of those 
or whom 1 w'ritc; “ and pray what is that } 
and will you toll us liow to gain it ? ” 1 

will gladlj’^ inform you, if you will attend. 
No doubt, when the above woi;ds first caught 
your eye, you tliought only of nion(*y, and 
the readiest way to got it. I wish you to 
save of that what you can. Do not indulge 
ill useless expen.s('s, which serve only to 
gratify your vanity and pride. TJie draper’s 
shop-window, t.TSt('fuUy and oiitieingly set 
out, is almost an irresisiilde teiuptutioii to 
iiuiny servants. Its fashions and flucry 
bewitch thorn. Their wages arc scarcely 
earned, ere they are spent. Such por.sona 
will not often visit a savings’ -bank. They 
will not have niiU!!! in reserve for a time of 
sickness or peculiar need. They canhot 
help a parent in age or want. Ail is ex- 
pended upon th-cmsclves. But there aro 
servants who contrive to lay aside, while in 
service, an amount of sa'» ings that is verry 
useful to thorn in time to come. And 1 
havo knowm some of these manage to dross 
as neatly, and to keep as good a stock of 
clothes, as those who were continually 
spending their last shilling on a bunch of 
arlififtial flowers, or a showy now ribbon. 

This, however, is not tlic trea^rc I now 
refer to. I have my eye upon taat which 
is within the reach of every domestic : I 
moan the treasure of an irreproachable 
character. It would he well if all servants 
w'orc alive to the worth and importance of 
this. It is of very high value to every one 
of you. And I would have you to aim 
high. Do not be satisfied with a reputation 
wiiich is just sufficient to pass you on from 
one situation to another. Many of your 
class have no anxiety beyond this. So long 
as it cannot be said of them that they arc 
positively dishonest, untruthful, and alto- 
gether unworthy of being admitted into a 
respoetahle family, they aro coatent. 1 


hope my readers have fixed before them a 
much higher staudard of character. Tliia 
question is of vital importance both to your 
employers and yourselves. A seiwaut who 
violates the laws of truth, uprightness, and 
purity, is not only an enemy to her own 
peace, but also an active lilcmciit of cor- 
ruption in the family in which she resides, 
a blight upon domestic liappincss, and an 
offence in the sight of God. You should 
endeavour so to act, in every respect, that 
your employer shall be constrained to apeak 
well of you, not merely as a favour, but as 
a duly. And if you are already so happy as 
Hot only to bo counted clever in your 
station, but also to have gained the con- 
fidence of your master and mistress, never 
betray it. However great the temptation, 
resist it, and by this means your treasure 
will be enriched, and your services daily 
increase in value. If, in any instance, the 
confidence plac'Dd in a servant is abused, 
mischief will follow, and especially in the 
case of a nursemaid. She exercises daily 
more influence, cither for good or evil, over 
the children under her care. She is heard 
and observed by the ready car and eye of 
those who hear all that is spoken, and see 
all that is done, in their presence, whether 
intended for them or not. An impure 
thoiight may be suggested, a sinful principle 
imbibed, or^a pernicious habit formed, which 
nviy work to the future injury, and perhaps 
ruin, ofjber charge. If children arc 40 love 
and practise truth, they must not be taught 
to docjeivc ; and if their minds arc to bo 
pure, and their conversation chaste, amorous 
talcs and immodest behaviour must be 
carefully avoided. A polluted nursery is a 
fearful calamity to a family. And what 
must be the feelings of a mother, when she 
discovers that her children’s minds have 
been secretly corrnptcd, and her confidence 
abused } None hut a mother can know how 
gi’cat the anguish of her heart, or the bitter- 
ness of her grief, whUe she mourns 4 ,i^r the 
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infused and fostered evil, wliicli now so 
often displays itself. And if in any other 
department of service there be unfaithfulness, 
the sin will be followed with its ncccssaiy 
consequences. If masters, therefore, have 
a proper regard for their own interests, and 
those of their families, they will be careful 
on the subject of character, ever regarding 
this as an essential qualification in those 
whom they take into their sernco. The 
purity, .peace, and welfare of every family 
are by this Titally affected. David, of old, 
felUits importance, when he said, “ He that 
lelleth lies shall not tarry in my sight.*’ 

This question also deeply affects your mm 
respectability and comfort. Toor, miserably 
poor, is that servant who has never gained 
the treasure of a good character, or has 
outlived it. With what confusion is she 
covered when she is discovered to have boon 
indulging in deception, falsehood, &c. ! Sho 
may prol)ably escape the punishment of the 
law; hut what is her condition? I will 
suppose that she is suddenly dismissed fi'om 
her place, perhaps without wages, and cer- 
tainly without cliaractcr. Sl\o returns to 
her parents’ dwelling, where her unexpected 
aiTival not only creates sm-prisc in her 
father’s house, but exeilos inquiry in the 
whole neighbourhood. All arc eager to 
know why she has left her situation. To 
prevent disgrace, she probably Hi'S to conceal 
her fault, and, as the easic'st method of 
escape from her present diflieiilty, brings an 
evil report on the injured family in which 
she has been living. She thus add-s to her 
first fault falsehood, and an unfounded 
calumny. But this is only a temporary 
expedient. The real state of the case soon 
becomes known. Or, in consequence of the 
remorse from which her weary mind has 
since suffered, she confesses h^'r lie, and 

? reclaims her foUy and her sin to all around. 
£er reputation is gone, her treasure is lost, 
and with it, perhaps, her bread. 

Or, a ser^'ant leaving a situation under 
such circumstances, probably does not dare 
to return to her paternal home. She has the 
image before her of the integrity and upright- 
ness of her parents, and calls to recollection 
the cautions, advices, and warnings they used 
to give her. How can slie meet them, and 
encounter their reproof and giicf ? ^ They 
may be poor, but th(jy have ever rejoiced in 
a stainless reputation, and they had hoi^jd 
the same for their children. But the family 
is now dishonoured by Uic conduct of an 
unworthy child. What does she do in this 
case? She seeks out a lodging, which 
strangely contrasts with the cleanliness and 
comfort of the apartment she has left, and 
there takes up nor miserable abode. The 
society with which she now mingles is not 
likely to improve her morals. On tlio con- 
trary, they rapidly deteriorate ; for tempta- 
tions are multiplied, and those restraints 
remoyqd which had hitherto operated benc^ 
fioiallyN She cannot long support herself in 


nilencss. Her resources arc soon exhausted. 
When this is the case, having lost all sclt- 
rcspcct, and being obliged to do something 
for a livelihood, she plunges into vice, and 
from it is never recovered. Uiieared for, 
and unpitied, she dies, and is buried, witliout 
a momner to folloAV her to the tomb. And 
how is it that she has come to such an end ? 
Slij Aired not for character: sin; first Irificd 
with it, then sacrificed it ; and having lost 
her respectability, she lost tlio means of 
obtaining an honest and honourable living. 

^ And do not suppose that this is an iina- 
ginar}'' case ; or tliat, if such eas('s ever oiu-iir, 
they are hut very rare. Alas ! that tliey should 
be BO numerous. 'I’liey do not, it is true, 
reach this fearful point at once. The iirst 
wrong step was followed by a second, and 
that by a third. Tliis pollution wa.s not 
acquired in a day. Their first contact with 
defilement was so slight, that it produced 
no apprehension danger. The plague- 
spot, on its first appearance, was so insig- 
nificant, that it caused no alarm. But (), 
how rapidly it spread, and speedy death 
ensued ! Who, that km^w the whole history 
of such a (sase, would have thought that 
consequences so disastrous would have fol- 
lowed from that trijling aet ? It was 
only a wordy but it was a lyiny word ; it was 
oiily a momentary acty but it was a deceitful 
aet ; it was only a Kingle half-hour too late, 
hut it was a lialf-hour of dmbcdiencCy and 
destroyc’d all future confidence ; it was only 
an hmlent reply, hut it was insolence that 
was not followed by any (‘xpression of 
sorrow or regret. In this lies its seriousness 
and significance : it was a violation of the 
covenant made when tlic engagement took 
place, and a transgression of the law of God. 
Tl^csc things are sufiicient to account for all 
the evil that ensued. Nothing is trilling 
that is wrong or sinful ; sooner or later, if 
not rei>ented of and forsaken, disaster and 
min win follow. The writer can call many 
instances to his \ceollcction, of which tlio 
above is only a faithful representation, both 
of causes and consequences ; and character 
once lost is not easily regained. 

But how different is it with those who 
have obtained a cliaraeter that will b(‘ar in- 
spection, and a reputation that is not easily 
overtnrntd ! It may have cost them some- 
thing to secure it; great care, self-denial, 
and toil. They have rejected many evil 
counsellors, resisted many and great tempta- 
tions, and persevered in what was riglit, 
against the infiueiicc of a bad example. 
They have avoided evil ways and evil 
company, and kept straight on in the patlis 
of truth and virtue. And what advantages 
do they possess ! How great the peaco of 
mind which they enjoy ! And is not that a 
treasure? They fear not discovery; they 
arc not tormented with remorse. They 
respect themselves, and arc in turn respected. 
They know that they enjoy the contidonoe 
of those who arc above them in station. 
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Their word ia regarded. Their conduct is 
not suspected. Their integrity is trans- 
parent. Thoir conscjicntiousness, though 
not paradcid, is evident. They arc taught 
of God. They have aimed at pleasing Him. 
They have endeavoured to act consistently 
with His directions. They have proved the 
value of His precepts, as it respects this 
life. They have not been restless love’s of 
clniiigc. They have generally remained for 
a long time under the same roof, or with 
the same family. In the host situation 
which tlicy have ever had, they ditl not 
find it free from cures and troubles. Is’or 
do tlicy ever expect to nieel with one, in 
which they will find everything aeeordbig 
to their mind. It has ofU'ii struck them, 
that if lliey wore Ihc mistress, iii.sto.ad of 
the servant, they would not have everytliing 
in uui.son with their desire. Every one has 
Homethiiig to put up with, 'riierc is a 
<lraw’back connected with every situation 
and station in life. And when, in the 


course of events, a change of place is found 
to be necessary or desirable, the master and 
servant pai-t with mutual respect, while the 
servant’s character readily secures another 
place of equal worth and respectability. 

Many of tlie difficulties which domestic 
servants meet with in life arise from in- 
difference to character, or their ignorance of 
its advantages. They should set before 
themselves a high standard of excellence. 
AVhaicvcr they gain, they should gain a 
good reputation. Then, while faithfully 
serving others, th(‘y would bo effectually 
serving thcmselve.s. 

Header, have you thought seriously on 
subject ? Is your character all that it 
ought to be May you not easily improve 
it Labour to secure a name for all that is 
exeollont, in your providential station. If 
your reputation has suffered, strive to re- 
cover wdiat you have lost. Do not think 
the e.as(! is hopeless. You will yet succeed, 
if you are resolved. 


LETTER-CARRIER. 


DIllEOTIOXS FOR PEUS(b\Al. AXD 
FAMILY GODLLNESS. 

A Letter from Joseph AlUin to his FJoch at 
Taunton^ 1606. 

{CJontinued from payc 116.) 

2. Tamily yodliucss. — He that hath S(‘t up 
Christ ill his lieart, wdU be sure to study to 8(‘t 
Him up in his bouse. Let ('very family with 
ou be a Christian cbiiridi ; every house, a 
ouse of prayer , cveiy liou.sebold, uljoiisehf^M 
of faith. Let every householder say, vvith 
Joshua, “1 and my liou'^e \vill servo IIkj 
L ord;” and rcisolve, Avith David, (I’.sal. ei. 
2,) “I will walk 'ftitiiin my house Avuth 
a perfect heart.” Let rue' press upon you 
a «jw duties, AvJiich 1 Jiave been long harping 
n^on, but, alas! (I speak it to your sluiim*,) 
Avitli many, too, too many of you, to little 
purpose in general. 

First, Lot religion be in your families, not 
as a matter by the by, to be minded at h'isuro, 
when the Avorld w'iil give )’^ou leavt/, but the 
standing business of the house. Let them 
have your prayers as duly as their meals. 
Is there any of your families hut have time for 
their taking food .? AV retched man ! eanst thou 
find time to eat in, and not time to pray in ? 

Secondly, Settle it upon your hearts that- 
your souls are bound up in the souls of yom- 
family. They arc committed unto you, and, 
if they be lost tlirough your iu.'gl(*ct, will 
1)0 required at your hands. Sirs, if you do 
not, you shall know that tho cliargc of souls 
is a hcaA'y charge, and that the blood of souls 
is a heavy guilt. 0 man, hast thou a ehargo 
of souls to ansAver for, and dost thou not yet 
bestir thyself for tliem. Unit their blood 


1)(' not found in thy skirts ^ AVilt thou do 
no more for immortal souls, than thou wilt 
do for thy beasts that perish ? AVliat doest 
thou for thy children and servants? Thou 
providest nu'.at and drink for them, ugreeablo 
U) their natures ; and doest thou not the same 
for thy beasts .> Tlioii gi vest them medicines, 
and cherishest them wdien they are sick; an(l 
doe.st tliou not so much for Iby swine ? More 
parti(!uluily, 

(1 ) L(‘t llie Lsolemn leading of the Avord, 
(Isiii. xxAi^'. 16 ; John a". 39,) and singing 
of psalm.s, bo your family exercises. (Psal. 
e.vviii. IJ,) Sec Christ singing with his 
family, namely, his disciples. (Matt. xxvi. 
30, Lulm ix. 18.) 

(2.) Let oA^ery person in your families be 
duly cidlcd to an account of tlioir profiting 
by tlio word hi'ard or njad, as they be about 
doing your own businesst's. This is a duty 
of consequence unspeakable, and would be 
a moans to bring those under 5 ’'our charge 
to remember and profit by what they 
rcceiAa*. So Christ’s example in calling 
his family to an account. (Matt. xvi. 11, 
13, 16.) 

(3.) Often take an account of tho souls 
under your care, concerning their spiritual 
estate. Herein you must bo followers of 
Christ. (Matt. xiii. 10, 36, 61 ; Mark iv. 10, 
11.) Make inquiry into their conditions; 
insist much upon the sinfulness and misery 
of their natural estate, and upon tho neces- 
sity of regeneration and conversion, in order 
to their salvation. Admonish them gravely 
of their sins; encourage beginnings. Follow 
them earnestly, and let them have quiet 
for you, till you see in tliem a saving change. 
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This ia a duty of high consequence, but, I 
am afraid, dreadfully neglected by some that 
arc* godly. Doth not conscience say, Tliou 
art the man ? 

(4.) Look to the strict sanctifying of tho 
Sabbath by all of your house. (Exod. xx. 
10 ; Lev. xxiii. 3.) Many poor families have 
little time else. 0 improve both your 
Sabbath-days as diligently in labouring for 
knowledge, and doing your Maker’s work, 
as you do tho other days in doing your omti 
worlc ; and I doubt not but you may come 
to some proficioncy. 

(fl.) Lot the morning and evening samfieo 
of solemn prayer be daily offen'd up in 
all your families. (Psal. xeii. 1, 2; Exod. 
XXX. 7, 8; Luke i. t), 10.) Bciwaro tin*}' bo 
not found among the familit's that call not 
upon God’s namo ; for why should there ho 
wrath from the Lord upon your families ? 
(Jef. X. 25.) 0 miserable familms without 
God in tho world, that arc without family 
prayer ! What ! liave you so many family- 
sins, family-wants, family-inercics ; Avhat, 
and yet no family -prayers ? liow do you 
pray with all prayer and supplication, if you 
do not with family-pray(;r ? fcJay not, 1 
have no time. What, hast thou all thy time 
on purpose to servf* God, and save thy soul, 
and is this that for whicli thou canst fiml 
no time ? Find hnt a heart, UTid I will find 
time. Pinch out of your meals and sleep, 
rather than want for prayer. !Say not, ]My 
business will not give ’fids is thy 

greatest business ; to save thyself, and the 
souls committed to thee. Ik-sidos, a w’het will 
ho no let. In a word, the blessing of all 
is to bo got by prayer. (Jer. xxix. 11, 12; 
2 Sam. vii. 29.) And what is thy business 
without God’s blessing ? Say not, 1 am not 
able. Use thy one talent, and Ood will 
increase it. (^^att. xxv. 21, &c.) Helps arc 
to be had, till thou art bethu’^abh*. Put 
if there be no other remedy, thou raayest 
join with thine abler neighbour. God hath 
special regard to joint prayer; (James v. 

1 1 — 19 ; Acts xii. 5—12; 2 Cor. i. 11 ;) and 
therefore you must improve family ad- 
vantages for the performing of it. 

(6.) Put cver}^ one in your families ui>on 
private prayer. Gbserve whether they do 
perform it. Get them the help of a form, 
if they need it, till they are able to go with- 
out it. Direct them how to pray, by mind- 
ing them of their sins, wants, find mercies, 
tho materials of prayer. This was the prUc- 
tice of John, and of Jesus. (Luke xi. 1, 2.) 

(7.) Sot up catechising in your families, 
at least on Sabbath-day, It was my parting, 
dying request that you would set up and 
maintain this duty in your families. Have 
you done it all accordingly ? Cannot your 
consciences witness, cannot your families 
witness, you have not ? Well, I thought 
my parting w-^ords would have done some- 
thing with you : I hoped the fer\’’ent request 
of a dying Minister would have prevailed 
for su'i a small matter with you. What, 


lo this day without solemn eah'chising 
in 3 "our houses Ah, 'what a discourm^cment 
to your teacher is this ! Undhron, rihall 
I yet prevail with you ? AVill yv reject mo 
now also? O, let me persuade you, before 
you take oif your eyt's from these lines, 
to resolve to set upon the constant exerciso 
of this duty. Surely I have dt)ne and siif- 
fered^ore for you than this comes to : will 
you deny me ? T hesoi'cb you, lot mo find, 
if c’ or flod do bring nu* again to visit your 
hoiiso.M, that tho wends of a suffering Minis- 
ter have some power wdth you. 1 liav(* sent 
5 'ou an help on purpose. What, shall all my 
persuasions be but speaking in the wind ? 
and all my pains but labouring in the five 
I3('lovcd, yon have no dread of the Almighty’s 
charge, that you should ‘‘ teach tliesc! things 
diligently lo your childn’U, and talk of them 
as you sit in your housi'S,’’ &r. ; (Deut. vi. 
8—9; iv. 9, 10; xi. 18—20,) and “frainthem 
up in llio \vay thej^ should go.” (Prov. xxii. 
i>, tlui margin.) Hath God so commanded 
Abraham, that he should teach “his children 
and household,” (Gen. xviii. 19,) and that 
he had so many “instr\iried servants,” (Gen. 
xiv. If, the margin,) and given sueh a ])ro- 
mise to him Ihen-upon, and will not you put 
in for a sllare, Tu'itlur in tlie praise, nor the 
promise llfilh (Ihii'^t hoiiouri'dealechisiiig 
with Ills ym'seuee, (Luke ii. 10,) a)ul will 
in)t >()u own it with your practice.^ 8ay 
not, 'Ihey are eandcss, and will not learn. 
WJiat have you your authority for, if not 
to use it for God, and the good of their 
souls? You will call them up, and force 
lliem to do your work; and should you not 
at l(*ast be as yealoiis in putting tlii'm upon 
Go<rs work ? Say not, They are dull, and 
arc not capable. Tf they be dull, God re- 
(piires of you tho more pains and patience: 
but so dull as they are, you will make them 
learn lioAV to work ; anil can they not learn 
as w'cll hoNV t ) live ? Arc they capable 
of the mysteries of your trade, and arc they 
not capable «)f tln^ plain principles of religion? 
Well, as ever you w’oiild see tho growth 
of religion, the cure of ignorance, the remedy 
of profaneness, the. dow'nfal of error, fulfil* 
you my joy in going tlirough with this 
duty. 

I have bc(*n too long already, and yet 
I am afraid my letter wull he ended befero 
my wortt be done. How loth am I to leave 
you, before T have prevailed with you to 
set to the work to which you are hero 
dircch'd! Will you pass your promise? w'ill 
you give me your bauds? O, that you 
would ! you cannot do me a greater pleasure. 
Ask what you will of me : see if I will 
not do as much for you. 0, that your 
fimiiiies might be a joy to me, as tliat twice 
nobh; lady’s to Jtdni, w^ho professes ho 
had no greafer joy than to find her children 
walking in the truth ! Beloved, why should 
you not give the liand one to another, and 
mutually eiigugc each to otlier, for more 
vigorous and diligent endeavours in pro- 
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motinf^ family gocllinees ? I must tell you, 
God looks for moi-e than ordinary from you 
ill such a day as this. He expects that 
you sdiould do, both in your hearts and 
in your liouscs, somewhat more than ever, 
under these llis extraordinaiy dispensations. 
My most, dearly beloved, mine own bowels 
in the Lord, will you satisfy tlio longings 
of a travailing Minister ? Will you answer 
tlio calls of Divine Providence ? Would 
you remove the incumbent, or prevent tlio 
impending, calamities? Would you plant 
nurseries for the church of God? Would 
you that God should build your houses, and 
bless your substance ? Would you that 
your children should bless you ? that your 
Pather should bless you? O, then, set up 
piety in your familu's, as ever you would 
bo blessed or be a blessing . let your hearts 
and your liouscs be tho temples of the living 
God, in which llis worship (according to 
all the foremenlioned directions) may bo 
with constancy reverently performed. Par- 
don my prolixity and impe^rtunity, in so 
eaniestly pursuing of you: I am yet afraid 
I have done too soon, and shall end without 
my errand. The Loid God persuade you I 
To Him I luni ; for 1 am well assured Ho 
ciui prevail wnth you. 


EXTRACTS FROM LETTERS AD- 
DRESSED BY DR. CHALMERS TO 
Ills SISTER. 

I. 

THE SUllJECTS OE PHAYEB. 

It will give me the utmost plcasnro to 
understand that the agitations of uncer- 
tainty respecting this world’s riches have 
led you to draw closer to the li\'ing God, 
wlio giveth us all tilings richly to enjoy. It 
is delightful to think, that whatsoever we 
ask iu prayer, helieointjy wo shall receive. 
The condition upon which you get it is, tliat 
you believe you shall get it, (Mark xi. 2-1.) 
Now, you will ohservo thai this qualifying 
clause restricts the prayer to certain objects. 
.You cannot pray, holicvingly, for riches; 
you cannot pray, believingly, for a con- 
tinuance in your present situation; you 
cannot fasten on another situation, and 
pray, believingly, that God would translate 
you there ; and why ? Because ypu know 


not if those tilings he agreeable to the will 
of God. This want of knowledge prevents 
an absolute belief ; and hciice, tiiough you 
do pray for the things above specified, you 
may not got them. Yon may pray for them 
in the following terms : ‘ Lord, if it he thy 
will,* &c. But there arc certain other 
objects which you have a full w'arrant to 
pray, beHcvingly, for, and w'hich, believing, 
you may pray absolutely for, and obtain 
them. You may rest assured that Ho will 
hear, if yon ask according to His will. 
(1 John V. 11.) Now, there are many such 
objects made known to us in the Bible, and 
forming tho promises which are yea and 
amen in Christ Jesus. The Holy Spirit is 
one of these; (Gal. ill. 14; Luke xi. 13;) 
wisdom is another; (James i. 5 ;) the general 
object of salvation is a third. (1 Tim. ii. 4 .) 
Now, w'hat I wmidd like to press upon all 
who are beset with anxieties about the 
future days they arc to live in this world 
is, that daily bread is one of these objects. 
It is agrccahh} to tho w'ill of God that you 
ask for it ; for it is tho very petition •which 
tho Son of God taught llis disciples. You 
have a full warrant for buliering that you 
sliull get it ; and according to the faitli of 
your prayer so will it be done unto you. 
This harmonises witli tlie precept, ‘ Take no 
thought,* or, as it should have been ren- 
dered, ‘ Bo not thoughtful,' be not anxious, 
about tho things of to-morrow. I shall only 
add, that if the most anxious and unhappy 
men in the world were examined as to the 
ground of Ihcir disqiiiotiido, it would ho 
found, in nine hundred and ninety-nine cases 
out of tho thousand, that the provision of 
this day was not the ground of it. They 
carry forward their imaginations to a distant 
futurity,' and fill it up with the spectres of 
mclaiieholy and despair. What a world of 
unhappincei.^ would be saved if tho things of 
to-iluy were to occupy all our hearts ; the 
duties, the employments, the services of tho 
day ! And as to tJie morrow, how delightful 
it is to think that we have the same warrant 
of God for believing that by committing its 
issue in quietness to Him, when the future 
day comes, tho pro-vision of that day will 
come along with it! Feel yourself to he in 
tlie hand of God, and you will not bo afraid 
of evil tidings, (rsalm cxii. 7.)** 


POETRY. 


FOR THE AFFLICTED. 

pHOVBaBS XXV. 4 *. 
Sickness is a school-house, 

Where the soul, (in childhood hei-c,) 
Wayward 'neath a milder away, 
Learns to think, and leams to pray. 


Blest and wise its diseiplinc, 
There the teacher is Divine. 

Wert thou thoughtless, led away 
By each folly of the day? 

Cleaving to tho things of earth, 
Mindless of thy heavenly birth ?-- ,, 
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SCRIPTURE ILLUSTRATIOMSi 


TTorld. Go with a faithful, humble, prepared, 
waiting heart, and you Bhall not come away 
without a blesaing . — Furitan Recorder, 


TESTIMONY IN FAVOUR OF WEEK- 
DAY PRAYER-MEETINGS. 

The late eminent philanthropist ^ and 
wealthy banker, Joseph John Gui-noy, says, 
‘‘I have reason to be thankful that I was 


trained, from very early yeariy in the habit 
of uniting with my friends in public worship 
in the middle part of the week, as well as 
on the Sabbath-day. Thus to break away 
from the cores and pursuits of business, 
at a time wlion the world around us is Aill 
of them, I have found to be peculiarly 
salutary, and can now acknowledge, with 
truth, that the many hours so spent have 
formed one of the happiest as woU as the 
most edifying portions of my life.” 


SCRIPTURE ILLUSTRATIONS. 



THE MOSQUE OF DAVID. 

Mount Zion is nearly excluded from 
the walls of the present city. That pail 
which is within it is occupied by an 
Armenian convent, with its church and 
gardens. 

On passing from tho city, by the Zion 
gate, the first object that meets the eye 


is a large, dingy-looking Turkish mosque, 
situated in the middle of Mount Zion, and 
caUed the Mosque of David, and believed 
to have been built over his tomb, which 
is still exhibited in tho interior, and is 
held in tho highest veneration by the 
Moslems as well as by the Jews. Tho 
Sontons belonging to this mosque are the 
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luofit ];K)werful in Jerusalem. Part of thia 
building was anciently the church of tho 
Goenaeulum, where it is said that our 
Saviour ate tho Last Supper with His 

disciples To tho right of this mosque, 

and between it and tiio oitv-gate, there 
is a small Armenian chapel, said to be 
built on the spot where once stood the 
palace of Coiaphas. 

Dr. Richardson thus concludes his account 
of Mount Zion: — <*At the time when I 
visited this sacred ground, one part of it 
supported a crop of barley; another was 
undergoing the labour of tho plough, and 
the soil turned up consisted of stone and 
lime, mixed with earth, such as is usually 
met with in the foundations of ruined 
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BRITISH mm^o. 

Wn have no historical ovidenec by which 
we are enabled to assign any date to the 
commencement of mining operations in the 
British islands. Tradition, however, icfers 
it back into a period ere yet civilisation had 
dawned upon the forests of Britain ; wln*n 
her hills, now covered only with huge boulders 
of granite, were crowned with oaks, saci’cd 
to tho rites of fi Druidic priesthood. Tho 
Welsh Triatls eedehrate Caswallau, lilan- 
awydon, and Llew Llaw'gyfes, as tjuve 
Chiefs distinguished by tlie possession of 
golden cars, the produce of Welsh mines; 
and some early historians state that the 
Romans were incited to the irwvsioii of 
Britain by the r(;piitcd wcfdth. in gold and 
silver, of the ancient British I’ripces. 

I In Cornwall there are many remains of 
old mine- workings, in all pi obahility Roman ; 
Ihe moat striking examples being “The 
l^and’s-End Hole,” at Tol-podden-ijonwitli, 
“ The Pit,” in Gwennap, and “ The Devil’s 
Frying-pan,’* at the Lizard-Point. Tho 
same peculiarity appears in all tlu'sc : a very 
largo spot being Jirst cleared on the surface 
of the ground, the excavation is continued 
by a series of steps until the hollow has the 
iiarocter of an inverted cone, &om the bot- 
tom of which, when the workiags are near 
the clifl^ a tunnel, or “ adit,” is cut to tho wa- 
shore. From the situations and the general 
conditions of these excavations, there is every 
reason to believe they were worked for tin. 
The mine of Gogofau, in Cacrmarthcnshirc, 
is evidently a Roman work. Roman p ottery, 
a ba^, ana ornaments, have been found near 
it ; and a beautify- wrought golden necklace 
also discovered, was in all probability made 
from tho gold produced at this mine. That 
gold was found at Gogofau has received con- 
firmation by the recent discove^ of some 
of that metoi in the quartz rock stul adhering 


cities. It is nearly a mile in circumference, 
is highest on the west side, and towards the 
east falls down in broad terraces on tho upper 
part of the mountain, and narrow ones 
on the side, as it slopes down towards tho 
brook Kidron. Each terrace w divided from 
tho one above it by a low* wall, built of 
llio ruins of this celebrated Riwt. Tho 
terraces near the bottom of the hill are still 
used as gardens, and are watered from the 
pool of Siloam..,.Wo havo here another 
remarkable instance of the fipecial fiilfilmcnt 
of prophecy : ‘ Therefore shall Zion for your 
sake bo ploiiglK’d as a field, and Jerusalem 
shall become heaps, and the mountain of the 
hoiiso os tho high places of the forest.’” 
(Mioah iii. 12 .) — Fietorial Bible, ^ 
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to the side of the levels. The recent woik- 
ing of a gold-mine in Merionethshire is 
another proof of tho i‘xistencc of this precious 
metal in .the Principality. We havo also 
the additional evidence affoided by tlio woids 
of Taeitus, in Jiis “ J afo of Agrieola,” that 
“lie got gold, and silver, and ('thcr mel.nls 
Irom Britain ns tho reward of his victory.” 

Ixing before the Roman invasion we are 
informed that the Phoenicians traded to these 
i.sland8 for tin, and it is not Iniprohablo that 
tho bronzes of the ancients contain the tin 
of Cornwall. Ever} thing, as far as tra- 
ditionary evidence, supported hy existing 
facts, ean ht) brought in proof, giMJS an early 
date to the dihcoveiy of lliis metal in 
Cornwall. The ancient name of tho Soilly 
Islands was the Cassiterides, or Tin Islands, 
although but little of that metal i.s now found 
in them. Atlielstane, having defecated tho 
Britons in a battle on a spot near tho Land’s- 
End, still knowA as Bolloif^ a Coi‘ni.sh word 
for “tho Field of Blood,” proceeded to Scilly, 
desii’iiig to gain possession of them, on aecount 
of the tin they then produced. Many of tho 
names hy which eerluin spots arc still desig- 
nated in this gieat mineral district confirm 
the view which has hecn token, that mines 
were wegked piincipally hy sti angers, before 
the historic times. Sir John Peters, in liis 
“Fordinic Ib'gales,” published in 1070, says, 
“These works in Wales, witli some others 
ill Dovonshire, Somersetshire, and Cornwall, 
as far as tradition can assiiro us, were 
anciently wrought hy the Romans, by the 
Dauinonii in Devonshire imd Cornwall, by 
the Belgjo in Somersetshire, and hy the 
DimoUe in Cardiganshire.” 

To trace tho histoiy of Brifish mining 
would ncci'ssurily occupy much more space 
than we can afford to this subject . we may, 
however, add a few facts, of a curious cha- 
racter, in connexion wTth tho discovciy of 
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our mineral wealth. Tlie Cornish miuos, 
(luring the reign of John, appear to havo 
passed into tho hands of the Jews; and 
occaslonall}’’, in the wastes near old tin 
deposits^ blocks of that metal arc found, 
which are known os “Jews’ tin,” and 
remains of old furnaces, of a very rude con- 
struction, btill termed “Jews’ houses.” 
John granted a charter to tho t juniors 
of - Cornwall, and Edward I. extended 
their pi-ivilegcs. The antiquity of many 
mines which arc still piuducing metal ia 
proved by the eircumataiu-c of the rceorda 
of early grants, &c., still existing. Hcniy 
granted to llemy and John Darby tho 
load-mines holding silver in Devonshii c. In 
the reign of Jlcniy VI., John EoUwriglit com- 
plains that Eoger Champemown stoic one 
hundred and foily-fivc bowls of glance ore 
from Beerferrers, valued £ 15. 65 . and made 
profit of the same without anything being 
allowed totlioKing. The mines of thG“Myne- 
deeps” (the Mendip-hills) were very early the 
subject of gi’ants; as were also those of the 
Eorest of Dean. A curious practice pre- 
vailed in these districts. Any man having 
applu'd for leave to “ mine,” dug a pit, and, 
standing in it, threw his axo or ad/o towards 
tho four cardinal points, and ho ohlained 
liberty to work within “/i/V fr.r(:’A throw” 
(hie of tho laws for the pnnihhmeiit of llieft 
was curious. If detected stealing h-ad from 
another mine, tlie tliief was jdatod in his 
cottage, and all his mine-tools and goods 
piled about him, and the udiole sot on tire : 
from this pyre ho was allowed to escape as 
best he niiglil, and he uas “never moic to 
be seen with in the limits of the Myne-deeps.” 

One of tho most curious histories of 
British mining is connected with the Ic'ad- 
district of Cardiganshire, which we shall 
hriefiy lelatc. (Juoen Elizabeth gran(j-d 
to two Germans, lloiighselter and 'riiurland, 
the right of working the mines of Cardigan- 
shire and those in eight other counties in 
England, for four year's, and gave them 
extraordinary powers. Arf action at law, 
in a case of disputed right, gave rise to 
the “Society of Mines Iloyal,” and of 
“ Mineral and Battery Works and theso 
t^^o companies long managed the mining 
interests of the kingdom. 

Hugh Middleton, a J^ondon goldsmith, in 
the seventeenth century, farmed the prin- 
cipal lead and silver mines in Cardiganshire, 
from the Company of Mines Boyal, for £400 
per annum. Sir lliigh Middleton realised a 
largo fortune ; a chiar profit of £2,000 a month 
being, it is staled, derived from Cwmsymlog 
alone. In 1604, about three thousand 
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STOICISM AND CHRISTIANITY, 

Youtt true stoic man is all conscience, 
but Bingularly oblivious of tire fact that other 


oimccs of Welsh bullion wore minted at ono 
time at tho Tower. To Sir Hugh Middleton 
and bis Welsh mines, the iidiabitants of 
J^ondon ore indebted for that water-supply 
which they obtain from the New Rrver. 
Upon tho gloat plan of bringing the Now 
River from Ware to London, ho expended 
his fortune, and applied to Government fin* 
money to finish the work. With Jamt^s 1., 
tho Lord Mayor and Corporation, Hugh 
Middleton witnessed “the first issue of the 
water from tire head at Islington;” but by 
a scries of misfortunes he was reduced to 
tho necessity of working as a surveyor. 
From the mines of Goginan, Cwmervin, 
Tal-y-hont, and Darran, Mr. Bushel sub- 
sequently obtained much wealth. Ho 
established a mint at Aherystwith, and 
devoted his silver coinage to tho royalist 
cause; clothing, it is said, “King Charles 
the First’s whole army from the profit of this 
work.” These mines were abandoned 
during the civil wars, and eventually they 
became the properly of Sir Humphry 
Mack worth; and with his sanction Mr. 
Waller announced “ The Mine Adventure,” 
one of the grandest of mining bubbles, of 
which the earth hath many. “This adven- 
ture,” says a iirospcctus of it, preserved in 
the British Museum, “is recommended to 
the Moild as an undertaking whereby 
Ills Majesty’s eufetoms and tho trade and 
M'(‘altli of England will be advanced by 
the lead and copper being (ommoditics and 
nianufiieturca of our own country, and 
thereby the exportation of our com and 
bullion, obtained with so great difficulty 
from the .Npanisli Indies, in great measure 
prev('ntcd.” The scdiemc assumed tlio form 
of a lottery : those who drew blanks were 
only creditors to the mines, and were to 
receive. 0 per cent for their money. Thoso 
wlio drew jiiizcs were shareholders. Out of 
the sur])lus profits, schools were to be 
endowed, poor curacies enriched, and 
widows supported. It all, however, ended in 
a quarrel Ixitween Sir Humphry Mackworth 
and Mr. Waller, who rmscnipulously charged 
Sir Humphry with fraud and deception : 
the matter was brought before tlic House of 
Commons, but the 650 sharcliolders gained 
nothing by their inquiry. 

Such was the character of Briti^ mining ; 
and sucli, unfortunately, is still, in too many 
instances, a» distinguishing feature of the 
schemes which are laid before the moneyed 
public,— exaggerated statements of facts and 
conditions, ^viug riso to the most unfounded 
hopes, ending most frequently in dis- 
appointment. 


AND CORRESPONDENCE. 


men may also have (sonscionoes. Ho is gene- 
rally very (H)ld-bloudod. Ho knows nothing 
of gratitude, nothing of fHendahip, nixing of 
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natural affoction, where the sharlowy power 
Avliiuli his imagination has set up demands 
that sUeh feelings sliould ho offered in 
sacrifice- Tho many things the man hates 
become more and more clear continually, but 
what he really loves is hard to discover. 
IIo accounts himself virtuous, less because 
of tlie strength of his attachments, than 
because of tho strength of his antipathies. 
In all men, and in all the doings of men, ho 
is in danger of fixing upon the unsound 
rather than the sound, and of finding his 
chosen occupation in rubhing for ever at tho 
raw places of tho world, licctitudo is a 
good, but tliis comes of isolating it from 
all other good. In fact, rectitude, separated 
from goodness in general, ceases to he 
rectitude: it is truth which has become 
error by excess, as the consequence of its 
being taken alone, and in this state it hears the 
fruit natural to error. What wc want is not 
tho sway of stoicism, but the power rather of 
that true Christianism which embraces all the 
good of stoicism, and which, in the place of its 
evil, gives us something much better. Wc do 
not want the shaqmcss or steniiicss that can 
do the right thing, without the incllow'iicss 
and kindliness that can do the good thing. 
AVe do not want tho eye that is ever open to 
tho faults of the church find of tho w*)rld, 
and rarely open to anything beside. Wo 
W'ant principle, and a readiness to do and 
suffer for it; hut we Wcant piety also, if 
our manner of doing and suffering, even in 
tlic cause of Christian jmiiciph*, is lo be 
Christian. In Chiist, and in Cliiistianitj', 
forcfi is nowhere more conspicuous than ien- 
demesft ; tho claims of principle are nowhere 
more imperative than tho claims of charity, 
— British Quarterly Bcvicic, 


USE THE WORLD AS*KOT 
ABUSING IT. 

It is quite right for a believer t<i use the 
things of this world, and to rejoice in them. 
None has such a right as the liolieyer has to 
rejoice and he happy. He has a right to 
use the bodily comforts of tliis world ; to cat 
his meat “with ghidness and singleness of 
heart, praising God.” He has a right to all 
the joys of home, and kindred, and friendship. 
It M highly proper that he should enjoy 
these things. Ho has a right tt all the pure 
pleasures of mind, of intellect, and imaghia- 
tion ; for God has given him all things richly 
to enjoy. Still, he sliould “rejoice as though 
ho rejoiced not, and use this world os not 
abusing it;” for “the time is short.” In a 
little while you will ho at your Fathcris 
table above, drinking tlio wine new with 
Christ. You will meet with all your 
brothers and sisters in Christ; yon will 
have pure joy wdth God thi-ough ceaseless 
ages. Do not ho much tolcen with tho joys 
that are hero. I havo noticed chilm*cn, 
when they were going out to a feast, they 


would cat hut sparingly, tluit tli<‘y might 
have a keener appetite for the coming 
dainties : so, dear friends, you are going to a 
feast above ; do not dull your appetite w’ith 
earthly joys ; sit loosely to them all ; look 
upon them as fading. As you w-alk through 
a flower-garden you never think of lying 
do^vn, to makt! your homo among its roses : 
so prj^s through (he gatdcii of this world's 
best joys. Smell tho flowers in passing, 
hut do not lany. Jesus calls you to His 
ban(picting-housc : there you will feed upon 
the lilies oil the mountains of spices. O! it 
ill becomes a child of God to he fond of an 
carihly banquet, when you aro looking to 
sitting down so soon w'itli Jesus; it ill 
becomes you to be much taken w’ith chesses 
and show, w'hen you are so soon to sec the 
face th at was crowned with thorns. Brethren , 
if you are ever so much taken up with any 
enjoyment, that it takes aw'ay your love for 
prayer or for your Bible, or that it w'Oiild 
frighten you to hear the cry, “The Bride- 
groom coincth ;” nrd you w'ould say, Is He 
come already? then you are ahusiiig this 
W'orld. 0 ! sit loose to this w'oild’s joy : “ Tlio 
lime is shoit.” — M^Vheyne. 


THE LAAV OF CONSCIENCE 
ILJ.USTRATED. 

Ir is of (he utmost consequence that 
ev( ry one should understand this important 
law of eonseience; that ohedienco aug- 
ments, w bile disobi'dieiieo lessens, its moral 
power. If you would make it w’orthless, btille 
its voice as fiir as you cau. For this end 
you will usually need only to neglect its 
gentle monitions. 

This law of consricnec is wtU illustrated 
by the following incident : — 

THE AI.AllM-W'ATCir. 

A lady, wdio found it difficult to w'nkt? 
as early as she wdshed in tho morning, 
purchased an alSii-m -watch. These watches 
aie so contrived as to strike w’ith a loud 
W'hirring noise at any hour tho owner pleases 
to set them. 

The lady placed her w'ateh at the head of 
the b(;d; and, at the appointed time, she foimd 
herself effectually roused by the long, rattling 
sound. sSho immediately obeyed the sum- 
mons, and felt better all the day for licr 
early rising. The alarm-watch faitlifiilly 
performed its office, and was distinctly hoard 
60 long as it was promptly obeyed. But, 
after a time, tho lady grew tired of early 
lising ; and when she W’as awakened by tho 
noisy monitor, she merely turned herself, 
and slept again. In a few days, the watch 
ceased to arouse her from her riumher. It 
spoke just as loudly as over ; but she did not 
hear it, because she had acquired the habit 
of disobeying it. Finding that she might just 
as well bo without an alarm-watch, she 
formed tho wise rcsglution, that if she 
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sliould rver hoar the sound again, aho never 
would allow herself to disobey the warning. 

Just so it is unth conscience. If wo 
disobey its dictates, even in the most triiling 
particuloi's, or allow ourselves to do what 
wo have some fears may not bo quito right, 
wo shall grow more and more sleepy, until 
the voice of conscience has no longer any 
power to awaken us. ' 


THE SABBATH AND ITS EFFECTS. 

It is no rash assertion, that from tlisit 
holy institution, the Sabbath, have accrued 
to man more knowledge of his God, moro 


instruction in i-ightcousnoss, more guidance 
of his affections, and more consolation 
of his spirit, than from all other means 
which have been devised in the world to 
make him wise and virtuous. Wo cannot 
fully estimate the effecta of the Sabbath, 
unless wo wore once deprived of it. Ima- 
gination cannot picture the depravity which 
would gradually ensue, if time! were thrown 
into one promiscuous field without those 
heaven-described beacons to rest and din'ct 
the passing pilgiim. Man would then plod 
through a wilderness of being, and one 
of the avenues that now admit the light 
which illuminates his spirit would be 
perpetually closcd.'-^wAej) Lehon. 
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MRS. MARGARET BRIGGS, 

OF CLlTHEltOE. 

She was born in the latter end of Oct()l>cr, 
1777, at Boathouse, not far from Glitlicroe. 
When approaching to thirty years of age, 
she was mercifully awakened from tlie 
sleep of sin, and led to seek the Loid mIUi 
many tears and prayers, and by penitent 
trust in Christ, she soon found pardon, and 
rejoiced with “joy unspeakable and full of 
glory." That she was soundly eonverlt'd to 
God, she cheei fully testilicfl among His 
saints, and sustained that good pioftssioii 
by a long life of uniform imitation of her 
Saviour. At all times it M'as easily pcrei ived 
that she had been with Jesus, liad lasted of 
His love, and enjoyed His favour. 

After her marriage, she had to remove *to 
several diflerent places ; hut her love to the 
ordinances of God’s house, and to the pcopltj 
among whom she was brought to God, wa.s 
manifested by the imbroicn incmbeibhip 
with the Wesleyan fcJoeicty which blie as 
careful to maintain. To the funds of Me- 
thodism she was a chccrlul contributor, 
until old age and poverty compelled her to 
become a pensioner on its liberality. 

She had for many years to endure much 
affliction; but the grace of Godinas so 
largely given that she murmured not, 
but in patience possessed her soul. Ouc 


who knew her well, and who frccpiently 
wondered that she could hoar so much 
sufiering with quictnoss, once vcntuied to 
cxpri'ss his surprise, wlien she meekly re- 
plied, “T am well oil'." As she had very 
humbling views of licrsc'lf, her laiiguago 
w-as generally very giiardi d. H<-r geneial 
stfiteiiienls wt‘ie, “1 am endeavouring to 
tiust in the Lord. I have a hope through 
the aloiicmeiit of Chriiit. 1 can lest on no 
other foundation." 

in luT last aliliction, lier j\linistors and 
fi lends had the Joy to iiiid that her last 
enemy was under lier feet, that Christ was 
in her “ the hope of gloiy," and that to die 
would bwuidless gain. Two nights before 
the final struggle, a Clnislian neighbour 
W.IS called Jii, wlio found her almost in- 
capable of speaking; but at length she 
luimed, “ The foundation laid in Zioii — 
Jesus— the precious blood ot Gbiist! 1 will 
fear no evil !" And w hen no longer able to 
speak, she was cvidenlly engaged m prayer 
and in praise. When one. said, “It will 
soon bo over; the victory will be gained;" 
she clapped her hands in token of ilnol 
triumph. She nl’teiwaids became uncou- 
Bcious of surrounding objects; and foil asleep 
ill Jesus, January 29lh, 1818, in the seventy- 
first year of , her age. 

« R. Tabraham. 


ANTIQUITIES. 


MOLTEN “LOOKING-GLASSES." 
Tiinword “mirror’' (says Dr.Kitto) should 
have been used in the place of “looking- 
glass,” in the various texts where it occurs, 


which are all incompatible with the idea of 
ghu. A metallic mirror is obviously 
intended. 

Artificial mirrors seem to have been made 
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as soon ns rat-n to cxoroise llicir 

ingenuity on metals and stones. When 
men began to M'ork metals, it must soon 
have been diseovt-red that tlic liardest white 
metals K'Hocied more distinet images, when 
polished, than any (»ther. (Jf'all the nu'tals 
known to the aiicients, steel was Die best 
calculated for the purpose . but lleekmaim 
.says that lie can discover no iridieaHon.s that 
steel mirrors were in ii-'C among them ; and 
he thinks that ihs liahilily to contract rn.st, 
and to become tarnished, prevented this 
otherwise desirable metal from being thus 
employed. We ditier from him in this ]>ar- 
tifiiilar. In tact, steel mirrors, nitihough in 
some degree superseded by looking-glasses, 
eontinue to be extensively uscd^ii tlie East. 
After steel, in eligibility for mirror.s, comes 
silver; and we liiid that silver mirrors are 
those most eominonly mentioned among the 
(Irceks and Jloninns. There was also in use 
for the same purpose a mixtunj of copper 
and tin, producing a white metal wdiich would 
seem to have been better adapted for mirrors 
than silver, although, on some ac(;ount or 
otlier, it was not so much esteemed for the 
purpose. . . Mirrors of copper, brass, and gold 
do not appear to have been much in use 


after the superior fitness of silver was 
discovered; yet there is no question that 
copper ;uvi brass were soonest applied to thi,s 
purpow*, nnchdoubtless continued to be used 
liy those who could not afford silver or sil- 
X ered mirrors. The use of metallic mirrors is 
now, in Europe, almost entirely confined to 
retle<-ting tidescopi's. 'flu; mwe of com- 
pounding the metals of which th(‘PC mirrors 
are made, and of polishing them of a proper 
form, is an art of great nicety. 

'J’hen* is some difficulty in. determining 
wlu'ii glass mirrors weri‘ iiiYcnted. With a 
blight exci'ption in ITiiiy, (which seems to 
refer to an unsuccessful attempt made at 
S^don,) there is no trace of glass mirrors till 
the thirteenth century, after wliieh they 
nr(‘ spoken of in the clearest manner, and 
conlinuo to be mentioned in every century, 
and at last mirrors of metal pas.sed entirely 
out of notice. • 

To understand tho force of the hoautiful 
allusion in 2 Cor. iii. 18, it should be 
rcf!ollected tliat, as the ancient mimirs wero 
made of highly-polished metal, a person wdio 
looked on his image in them would have his 
face strongly illuminated by the reflected 
rays. • 


POPERY. 


THE SPIMT OP ROMANISM. 

Tilbrr is not a more astounding and 
awful study in the world than the rise, 
progress, and perfection of Popery. To 
And its commencement, we must return, 
even into tho brilliance of the apostolic 
ago ; and there, in tho midst of the 
very L^^ours of the Apostles, do w© find 


the enemy laying amongst the living 
stones of Christ's temple, the foundation 
of another temple, out of which, in duo 
time, tho living stones wore to bo cast and 
ground to powder. We find him laying 
hold of some tendencies even in the aspira- 
tions after holiness, and making out of these 
the strongest sinews, bands, and support of 
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liis fljstom. Forbidding to marry:— you 
5ud it in the apostolic ago ; you And it 
advocated by holy considerations ; it appears 
difficult to mark whero it passes from a 
virtue into a sin; and yet there it stands, 
one of the strongest buttresses of Romanism, 
and one of the mightiest sources of Rome’s 
iniquity. Praying to the Virgin and to the 
saints when the first witnesses for Christ 
ended their testimony bv a martjr’s death, 
then began the W'atchful foe to pervert the 
natural feeling of veneration for the great 
and good; and even so early ns the days 
of Augustine, the custom of worshipping at 
tlio tombs of martyrs w'as an established 
one ; nay, it was considered a greater crime 
to neglect the commemoration of tlio saints, 
than to rctuiTi drunk from the observance of 
their festivals! Then grew up in men’s 
hearts, relic-adoration, an error which, like 
saint-worship, originated in piety and love ; 
in the fondly dwelling upon all that could 
memorialise departed brethren ! From our 
Saxon records wc learn, not only that tlu‘ro 
were processions of dead men’s bones, but 
that miraiilos were bcliovod to bo wroiighl 
by them, (icod old Redo, venerable truly 
for his piety and sincerity, makes^ us smile 
at the credulous simplicity with which ho 
records tlicso performances. lie tells us of 
them with full confidence* in their riglitcon'5- 
nes3 and truth. Rut who can trace the 
progress of this sin ^ taking its rise, peihaps 
unconsciously, in the first admiration of the 
cofBn of St. ^J'honias, or the skull of Jhdycarp, 
till their bones are altar, 

sacred things to catch the eye in prayer, to 
attract faith as amulets against evils, to 
deepen the awfulness of oath- taking ! 

And W'as not all this part of that strange 
and false consuinni.ation w'hich St. Paul 
detected in the Galatian church; was it rtot 
beginning in the ftpirit^ and being made perfect 
in the JUsh f Wc cannot more truly describe 
Popery than by asserting it to be, tfte de- 
atmetion of that which i.s goody by the gradual 
change of it into that which ta crit. 

It is much easier to follow the history of 
the evil, than it is to watch and indicate the 
progress of the change. So subtler, so im- 
perceptible, so seemingly natural and un- 
avoidable arc the gradations, that we wonder 
not at the success of Satan’s masterpiece; 
we W'onder not that men of strong uitcUoct 
and profound erudition come at last to 

Relieve a lie.” 

Let us see what Romanism takes away 
from Christianity and from its believers ; 
and what it proflers as a substitute. First, 
it takes awayy audaciously, impiously, 
cruelly. Then it gives backy and mark ! 
gives back tlic things it stole, but not as it 
stole them. No; it changes, weakens, 
sullies, d(*prives them of their power for 
good, yet makes them gigantic in strength 
for evil. It despoils trulJi of her smiles, her 
garb, her voice; that, arrayed in them, impos- 
ture may pass under her name! It takes 


away the soul, hut loaves the body, that 
men may bow to it in superstitious worship, 
unknowing that they arc slaves to sacrilege 
and idolatry. 

Wo begin with the UlUc, What docs 
Romo do ? Hides, imprisons, refuses llic 
book of life when she can ; and when she 
cannot, sends it forth a prisoner, gjiarded hy 
traditions, notes, comments ; and mokes 
tlieso the interpreters tiirough whom alone 
it may speak to men, Tlio Rililo with her 
is not the voice of God, but the voice of tho 
Cliiirch ; and what the Church chooses, to 
add to the Ribh*, must have equal reverence 
from her votaries, on pain of her anathema. 

Wc speak next of the Sabbath. What is 
Romii’s Sabbath ? A nonentity wrhen com- 
pared with her saint’s day, at best a holiday 
for vice and pleasure. The Virgin's day* is 
more reverenced in Popish countries than 
the Lord’s day ! In Spain tho bull-fighter 
contends on the Sabbath; the mob chooses 
it for an insurrection ; the theatres desecrate 
H in Satan’s jubilee ; and if an extraordinary 
display of fireworks is to entertain the 
people, it is generally given in the ovcniiig 
of tho saori'd day ! 

Tliiidly, look at the Christian ministry. 
JIow has Rome changed this } A priesthood 
of ordinances, a dc'spotism over consciences, 
no longer tho ministry of tho word. The 
people are no longer brothers; they are 
sla^es, croiK'hing before the arbiters of their 
fate; and the Priest, a sort of Jupiter, 
grasping Iho Church’s tbundor.s, moulds, 
tcn-itlcs, rules the enslaved multitude after 
the instinets of liis own will. It must bo 
so whilst he possesses the conscience: he 
must possess also the man. 

Our ftt»rth point respects the atonement. 
Romo is Antichrist, because she practically 
denies Chri«5t. We need no formal decree 
to assure us of this. Alms, masses, penances, 
pilgrimages, arc considered to ^nerit salva- 
tion; the intercession of Mary supplants 
that of Jesus C/hri.st ; absolution i.s purchas- 
able ; purgatory obliterates sin, and masses 
expedite tlic process. There is no faith in 
Christ, no obedience deriving its motives 
from a Saviour’s love. The Romanist’s 
deity, is it not the imago of a woman dressed 
oftentimes in a robe of spangled white satin, 
and called Madonna ? Yes. ' Yet stay ; they 
have another deity: for, as wc have said, 
Ropic not only takes away, but changes 
what she restores, 'rhey have taken away 
onr Lord, and wo know not where they 
have laid Ilim. Rut they inform ua. They 
point us to a w’afer made of flour. Tfiis is 
Jesus ! this is the Saviour! Kneel dowm and 
worship this : it will deliver you from your 
sins! Impossible! Yet, alas! tho Romanist 
must bcliovo it, or he has no Jesus. 

Shall wo mention prayer 1 Surely Ro- 
manism is full of prayer. Full of prayers^ 
you should say. It has no prdyer; that is, 
no prayer such as God requires. 

Maruiy ora pro mbis:** do you that 
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prayer? Tlio very conception of prayer, 
the idea of heart-communion with God, is 
banished from the idolatrous system. Ah ! 
you may Iiave seen a Romish congregation, 
apparently in the perfection of devoutnefls; 
and you might have scon, equally absorbed 
and reverential, that group of savages who 
were once discovered worshipping, in their 
ignorance, an old hat ! It is devotion only 
in the sense which allows us to call ignor- 
ance its mother. 

Wiiat has Romo done with repantancef 
Changed medicine into poison ! Instead of 
“rCpent,” it translates, “do penance." It 
prescribes a variety of penanc(!3, and makes 
eaeh one a step towards heaven. We were 
talking one day to a poor Romanist, and 
pointing out to her her sinful state. She 
allowed it. Wo] then asked her, “How arc 
you to obtain pardon for your sins and got 
to heaven?" “I must do penance," was 
her reply. She knew no other way ; and 
she, wanted to know no other way, for, as 
she said, her Priest was to her the same as 
God. And thus is the soul separated from 
true contiition, that godly sorrow which 
lead^ to Ciirist, and madti to depend on its 
own scU-i’ighteous acts, cxi)iatirig its sins 
by its own s after ing3. 

Sliall W(’ ‘ speak of ngcue ration j faiths 
saciauxenh * There is no justifying faith in 
Romanism. Tl is annihilated. How could 
it exist when ceremonies, superstitions, 
works, are made the soul’s life ? Regenera- 
tion is no longijr a principle, but a rite; 
not a work of grace ellectetl by the Spirit, 
but a work of magic performed by a Priest. 
Tfie Lord’s supper is regarded, not as a 
means of graei*, but Jis an infallible instru- 
ment of salvation. And so these sacra- 
ments, made thoveiy substaiieo orsiilvatioii, 
and depending for their validity upon tho 
Priest, confirm the spiritual dcsfiotism, and 
destroy its benighted subjects. 

Romo professes to bo unchangeable ; and 


wo believe that her system, as we have 
portrayed it, has scarcely sustained alteration 
in any point named. Its influence over the 
minds of its^ adherents is of tlie same cha- 
racter that it was five hundi'cd years ago. 
It obscures, deludes, dwarfs, enslavc.s, and 
destroys. “It is a tremendous mystery 
OF iniquity; a system which reveals the 
hand#aTid guidance of a mighty, sagacious, 
fiir-seeing master-.spirit of evil, from bc- 
gimiing to end. From the time that it first 
rises in the horizon, a cloud no bigger than 
a m|jp’s hand, to the time when it spreads 
ovci^he whole heaven, it discloses a dreadful 
unity in the purpose and the accomplish- 
ment. Nor can any power less than an 
omnipotent divine agenc}'' bo relied upon for 
its overthrow. The church might despair 
in the presence of such an enemy, if she 
had not such a ridiance ; a fact which may 
suggest a reason for the express and re- 
peated assurance of such au interposition, in 
the sacred records.’ The evil we believe is 
not a disoasc to be cured, but a system to be 
destroyed utterly: wiiotlicr with violence 
and supernatural judgments, we cannot, 
beforehand, from the nature of the predic- 
tions, aftirin. There is much contained in 
the graruP expvi'ssions of tlic nnfiiUilled 
prediction . ‘AV'Jiom the Ijord shall consume 
with the spirit of IIis mouth, and destroy 
with the brightness of His coming.’ Amidst 
the reigning darkness of Popery, this text 
hums before us like a talisman of hope and 
glory. We helievii tliat its fulfilment is 
near, even at the doors; and that in its ful- 
filment there is to be unveiled a sccuo of 
the glory of God, brighter, if possible, than 
<‘ven the blaze of the Gospid illuniinating 
every corner of Heathenism. The confliet 
with this power will bo koenev than that 
wi*h the s])irit of Grecian idolatry ; and the 
victory over this power will be greater than 
when the banner of the Cross floated ovia* 
the palace of tlie Cajsars." 
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A RIVER FROM A SMALL RILL. 

A Welcic Clergyfnan asked a little girl 
for the text of his last serinonr The cl|jlld 
gave no answer . she only wept. Ho asccr- 
taiued that she liod no Bible in which to 
look for the text. And this led him to 
inquire whether her parents and neighbours 
had a Bible : and this led to that meeting iii 
London, in 1801, of a few devoted Christians, 
to devise moans to supply the poor in AVales 
with the Bible, the grand issue of which 
was the formation of the British and 
Foreign Bible Society ; a Society which has 
already distributed more than 15,000,000 
copies of the Bible, its issues now reaching 
nearly i^UUoii ^ind a half annually, And 


this, in turn, led to the formation of the 
Americrfh Bible Society, and to the whole 
beautiful cluster of sister institutions 
throughout tlie world, which arc so mony 
trees of life, scattering the golden fruits of 
immortality among all the iiatiiins of the 
earth. This mighty river, so deep, so 
broad, so far-reaching in its many branches, 
we may trace back to the tears of that little 
girl. 


ADVANTAGE OF BENEVOLET^ CE. 

A Pi EDUO ntf.se nobleman into whose 
company I foil at Turin, (says T\Ir. Rogers, 
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in his “Italy/’) told me his story without 
reserre, as follows “ I was weary of life, 
and, after a day such as few have known, 
and nono^ would n’ish to remember, was 
lounging along .the street to the river, when 
1 felt a sudden chock. 1 turned, and beheld 
a little boy, who had caught the skirt of my 
cloak in his anxiety to solicit my notice. 
His look and manner wore iiTOsistible. ^ Not 
less so was the lesson he had IcamU * There 
are six of us ; and we are dying for want of 
food.’ ‘Why should I not/ said I to 
myself, ‘relievo this wretched faniil]|^ I 
have the means ; and it will not delay me 
many minutes. Hut what if it does ?* The 
scene of misery he conducted mo to I cannot 
deserihe. 1 threw them my purse, an<l 
their burst of gratitude overcame me. It 
filled my eyes. It u'ent as a cordial to my 
heart. ‘I will call again to-morrow,’ I 
said. ‘ Fool that I wa.s, to think of leaving 
a world where such pleasure was to be had, 
and so cheaply.’ ” 


A DRUNKARD’S TEACHER. 

A Pious and kind-hearted lady, who 
employed a decent widow to wash in hor 
house, was in the habit of giving her not a 
bowl of tea or coffee, hut a tumbler of negus 
or toddy, when she was wet and weary 
with her work. Time wore on, and at 
length the lady found, to her distress, that 
the poor wddow had fallen into habits of 
drinking. At length sho cast her off; but 
leamifig some years afterwards that she was 
dying, she felt called on to visit her, and, 
while doing her all kindness, to sot her sin 
before her. She did so ; and the wretched 
woman closed tlie confession of her guilt by 
asking, “ And do you know, Ma’am, who 
taught me to drink?” “No,” replied her 
visiter, “but it was cruelly done;” and, 
in saying so, she had sharpened an arfbw 
for her own heart. Reminding her of her 
mistaken kindness, “/f was vou” said the 
dying woman ; “and it was thus I learnt a 
habit wliich has been my ruin — which has 
ruined my poor children, perhaps my poor 
soul, for ever !” — Dr. Guthrie, 


TABULAR RECORD OF MORTALITY. 

Blessed are the dead u)Mrh die in the Lord/' 

[All notices fur this ilppartment, if not sent by one of the Ministers of the Circuit, must be authentioated 
by his signature^ in addition lo that of the sendcr.J 


Name. | ItcMdence, tsc. 

Adamson, Mr. James, ! Ilulam, 

Avery, Mrs. Eleanor, i Mousehole, 
Badcock, Mrs. Mailba, 'Mou^el^olc, 
Bcaden, Mrs. Caroline, Mou^eliolo, 
Blewctt, Mr. Miebnel, | ^Mouaebole, 
Buckingham, Mrs Mary, ' Freehiml, 
Chirgwin, Mrs hlizabetU,, Newlyn, 
Curnow, Mr. Bcujaiiiin, | St. I\cs, 

Davey, Mr. James, 1 Mousehole, 
Dobson, James ]*., j I;Cirby-Moorsidf, 
Glasson,lVJrs. Cfmstaiiee, ' Iliilwyii, 
Ilardcastle, Mr. Edward, , Witney, 
Ilawkswcll, Ann, Skipton, 

Hawkswoll, Dorothy IT., | Skipton, 
IJiiidley, Sarah, i Newark, 

Holmes, Mr. Joseph, 1 Skighy, 
llunlington, Elizabeth, ! Marypijrt, 

Jago, Miss Mary Ann, j I’enzancd, 
James, Mr. James, Newlyn, 
Jarman, ITiilip, Kt. Lawrence, 

Kent, Mr. John, Helper, 

Ladd, Mr. Thomas, Ramsgate, 
Lawson, William, Coddingtoii, 

Matthews, Mr. 'J'homas, Peiiolvo, 
Rowbottom, Elizabeth, Newark, 
Sheppard, Elizabeth, 1 Brecon, 

Sunnaii, Mrs. Caroline, j Great-Milton, ' 

’J aylor, John Wesley, Low-Moor, 
Wearae, Mr. John, St. Ives, 
Yeamon, Mr. John, Mousehole, 


I Cirpult. lAgel' Dat0 of Death. 

Mansfield, i 66 j Jan. 16th, 1861. 

IVnzaneo, 64 Feb. 2Cth, 1861. 

I’enzanee, 6.6 | Feb. 6th, 1851. 

Feii/an^,^^ 42 1 Fob. 18th, 18.51. 

Fenzance,* ! 67 | Nov. 17th, 1850. 

AVitney, , 1 82 I Jan. 26th, 1851. 

Penzance, ' ‘J2 Nov. 6th, 1860. 

»St. Ives, 69 Oct. 17th, 1860. 

Penzance, 74 Feb. 7th, 1861. 

! Piekoring, '13 Jan. Sint, 1861. 

; Penzance, 82 Jan. 7th, 1851. 

j AVitnoy, 64 Oct. 18th, 1860. 

Skipton, 61 Jan. 2d, 1851. 

I Skijiion, 25 March 22d, 1850. 

! Newark, 80 Jan. 11th, 18.51. 

Mansfield, 48 Feb. 17th, 1861. 

AVorkington, 73 Fob. 16th, 1861. 

Penzance, 33 Feb. 20th, 1861. 

Penzance, ' 71 Dec. 8th, 1860. 

Margate, 46 March 13th, 1861, 

Bclpor, 24 Feb. 13th, 1861. 

Margate, 70 Peb. 18th, 1851. 

Newark, 62 Jan. Slat, 1861. 

Penzance, 80 Jan. 3d, 1861. 

Newark, 87 Jan. 11th, 1861. 

Brecon, 23 Feb. 11th, 1851. 

AVatlington, 20 Juno 22d, 1860. 

Bradford, West, ’ 21 Dec. 4th, 1860. 

St. Ives, 73 Feb. 16th, 1861. 

Penzance, 28 Dec. 23d, 1860. 


B. T. & JT. UOCHE, FKJNTEHb, 26, HOXTOK-SQUARE, LONDOK. 
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THE WEAVER’S DEATII-REI-). 

John Hastie, a portion of whose history it is intended to rehito, was the 
only son of a pious mother, who became a widow wIilmi he was (jiiite young. 
As it was necessary for him to work with his own hands in order to obtain a 
livelihood, he was apprenticed to a weaver. The master to whom he was 
apprenticed was an infidel. Doubtless, this fact was unknown to his pious 
mother. And yet, it would seem that due iiiquy-y would ha\e revealed it. 
No parent should place a child under the infiiience and control of one whose 
principles and character are not fully known. If the mother Avas negligent 
in this matter, as she probably was, a fearful visitation was the consequence, 
'riio master was not only an infidel himself, but he songlit mo^ earnestly 
to propagate his principles, lie lost no opportunity of bringing forward 
objections to the Bible, and of sowing and watering the seeds of unbelief. Ho 
was very successful in his efforts, lie had about twenty men under him, all 
of whom adopted his principles. 

Among this unhappy iiuuiber w«'is John Ilastie, tfie pious widow’s son. 
Kre long he married his r^.aster’s daughter?, who, shocking to relate, was as 
bold an infidel as her father, 'fhe influences to which Ilastie was now sub- 
ject, led him rapidly along in the path of wickedness. He soon lost all regard 
for the feelings of his mother, and would, in her jiresence, blaspheme the 
holy name of Him in whom was all her trust. She did not remain long in 
conscious agony. Her reason gave way under the fearful visitation, and she 
died in the lunatic asylum. Such Avere among the first-fruits of the infidelity 
of the son. 

The cruel son went on in his reckless course, till his eldest child had ap- 
proached the years of manhood. Then his own health began to fail, and soon 
it appeared that consumption had fastened its grasp upon him. lie was 
convinced that he must die. Eternity was before him. His infidel principles 
failed to support him in view of the appalling prospect. The recollections 
of other days, of a mother’s affectionate instructions and fervent prayers, 
filled him with remorse. He no longer attempted to find relief in the 
heartless, soul-destroying creed he had cherished through life, lie sent for 
a Minister of that religion which had for so many years been the object of 
his ridicule and scorn. 

The Minister who was called in did not prove to be one skilled in ministering 
to a mind so diseased as was that of the poor weaver. He attempted to reason 
him out of his infidelity ; but the sophistry which had been so long cherislicd 
was not^to be removed by any logical processes. Ilis soul was burdened by 

VoL. VI. M 
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THE WEAVER’S DEATH-BED. 


a sense of guilt. There needed to bo an address to bis conscience) and not 
to his reason. The infidelity of the mind is most frequently overcome by 
subduing the infidelity of the heart. 

It happened that the miserable man lived in a district of the town of 
Glasgow which was assigned to one of Dr. Chalmers's most valued Elders. 
That Elder, in his visits, discovered the dying infidel, and found that his case 
was one that required the most rkilful management, lie accordingly brought 
Dr. Chalmers to his humbleadwelling. TJie Doctor, by liis sympathy and 
his simple-hearted piety, so similar to that of the mother's, whose reason her 
son’s abandonment of God had (jjerthrown, soon won the confidence of the 
dying man, and drew from him a history of his life, and especially a history 
of his unbelief. The Doctor presented the truth as it is in Jesus to the 
acceptance of the w’retched sinner. Once each week, for three months, did 
he visit him, and labour most assiduously to adapt tiie presentation of the 
truth to the perverted, disordered, guilty, and almost despairing mind of the 
weaver. The blessing of God manifestly rested on those efforts. As the man 
drew nearer the grave, Dr. Chalmers became more and more satisfied that his 
soul had been renewed by the grace of God, and that lie was rapidly preparing 
for heaven. 

The interview which both felt would be the last on earth came. “ Doctor," 
said he, lifting his Jliblo off the bed, on whicli it lay, “ will you take this 
book from me as a token of my inexpres»sihle gratitude?" 

“ No, Sir," said Dr. Chalmers, after a moment’s hesitation, “no Sir; that is 
far too precious a legacy to be put past your own son : give it to your boy." 

It was not likely that tlio Doctor’s advice would he disregarded. “Give 
me a pen," said the dying man. llis request was complied with. Gather- 
ing lip his^emaining strength of mind and body, he wrote, on a blank leaf 
of that Bible, the following homely, but, from the circumstances in which they 
were written, most interesting lines : — 

“ To tlioo, my !son, T f»ivo tliis book, 

» III liopes lliou wilt from i(, find 
A Fiidier and a (’omforlor 
"Wln'ii I do leave thco here bob’’ <1 

I liopo lliat thou wilt firm Ixdiovo 
That. Jcsuri Clnist alonr (sm.^avo, — 

Jlfcj hlod and hiilfL*i'’d in oni stnad; 

To 3!n 0 from death, liimself lie g.n o, 

“ A strong desire I now do crave 

Of them to whom thy ehaigo is given. 

To hiing thee up to fear tho l.urd, 

'riialMo may meet at la^t in Imaieu.” 

Having written those lines, he laid his head bactk on his pillow and expired. 

Througli tlie wonderful grace of G(A1, that soul was, wc trust, saved 
from death at the eleventh hour. He had spent a life in infidelity and 
sin ; and wliat an unhappy life it must have been ! A life of toil, 
without any of the sweet eonsolalions and encouraging hopes which Chris- 
tianity in.spircs. Would any one wish to lead such a lile, even if it were certain 
he could find pardon on a dying bed ? Would any one wish to feel that he 
had been the murderer of his mother? No one surely will feel himself en- 
couraged, by such a narrative as this, to delay repentance to a dying hour: all 
ought rather to be warned by it to repent without delay. Suppose this man 
had sought the Lord in his youth, and, instead of marrying an infidel, had 
married one with whom he could liave walked to the house of God in cpmpany, 
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.T?i(l who could have aided liim in rainistcrinp: to the wants, and soothing the 
last days, of his pious mother ; would not his life have been a far happier one ? 

Tn regard to death-bed repentances, the following is the testimony of Dr. 
Chalmers T never met with one decisive evidence of a saving change in 
a malefactor’s cell ; and, out of many liundred, I can quote exceedingly few 
in the chamber of a last and fatal disease.” 


THE RESULT OF INVESTIGATION. 

^uen of the infidelity that abounds is the result of wilful, sinful ignorance. 
An infidel will usually read everything against the truth : generally he reads 
nothing which has been written in its support. Were it otherwise, examples 
such as the one about to be related would not he uncommon. 

A young lawyer, in conversation with Bishop Chase, related the following 
fact respecting General Hamilton, which had occurred but a short time before. 
The young lawyer had been an infidel, but liis mind was now changed ; and 
this narration was given in answer to Bishop (Uiase’s infjiiiry how the change 
was brought about. 

“ In pursuit of his professional duties, General Hamilton passed from New- 
Vork to Albany, to attend tlie highest courts, and Poughkeepsie was his stop- 
ping-place for rest and social converse. We young lawyers were delighted to 
meet him at Hendrickson’s tavern, and there indulge together in wit and 
satire. Not long since, he passed by: wo gathered rfjund him, and he greeted 
us witli his usual cordiality. But there was an alteration in his mode of 
speech : it was solemn, and more afll*ction:ite. At length, to break the spell, 
I ventured to tell a story, the edge of wliich was ridicule against Christians and* 
tlioir creed. As 1 finished the anecdote, instead of the loud laugh, and re- 
sponsive story, the General gravely asked me if I knew what I had been 
talking of. (Confusion is the best name I can give my feelings uni behaviour 
before the great man at such a question from bis lips. Seeing my embarrass- 
ment, he said he did not give me pain, but, by his question, to call 

my attention to his own case. 

‘Not many inontlis .said lie, ‘I ‘was, as you are, doubtful of the 
I ruths of Christianity ; but some circumstances turned my thoughts to the 
investigation of the subject, and 1 now think differently, I liad been i?i 
company with some friends ^of a similar sentiment io New-York. E had 
indulged in remarks much to the disadvantage of Christians, and disparage- 
ment of their religion. I had gone further than ever before I had done in 
this way. Coming homr*, I stood, late at night, on the door-steps, waiting 
for my servant. In this moment of .stillness, my thoughts returned to what 
Jiad just passed at ray friends’, and on what I had said there. And what if 
the Christian religion be true, after all? The thought certainly was natural, 
and it produced in my hoshin the post alarming feelings. I was conscious 
that T had never examined it, — not even with that attention which a small re- 
taihing-fee would have .secured in a trifling civil case. In such a case I should 
have held myself bound to have made up ray mind according to the laws of 
evidence ; and .shall nothing be done of tliis sort, in a question that involves the 
fate of man’s immortal being ? Where everything is at stake, shall I venture 
all without inquiry ? Wilfully blinding my own eyes, shall I laugh at that 
which, if true, will laugh me to scorn in the day of judgment ? These questions 
did not allow me to sleep quietly. In the morning I sent to my friends the 
(Jlergy for such books as treated on the evidence of Christianity, I read them 
and the result is, I believe the religion of Christians to be the truth.’ ” 



SCRIPTURE TRUTH CONFIRMED BY EXAMPLE. 

Example XVIII. 

PARTICIPATION IN THE SINS OF OTHERS PROHIBITED. — 1 TIM. V. 22. 

** Sins of others !” some are ready to exclaim : ** what have we to do with 
the sins of others ? It is a sufficient responsibility to be held accountable for 
our own ; for, alas ! they are aggravated and numerous.’' The inspired Apostle, 
however, was commissioned authoritatively to say, ‘‘Be not a partaker of other 
men’s sins.” This injunction refers to a duty which a man owes to himself; 
a duty seldom thought of, and too frequently neglected. That neglect is sin ; 
and it is often committed. No doubt the prohibition has a special application 
to the election and ordination of Ministers ; but it must also be regarded as the 
general prohibition of a general evil. In what way, then, is it possible to 
partake of the sins of others ? Those who would confine the act to the 
actual commission of a similar sin, arc in dangerous error. There is no 
necessity for a man to be drunk in order to share the guilt of the drunkard : 
he may lead another into the sin of drunkenness in many different ways, 
and thus he may have made that sin his own. Of old it was declared, 
“Woe unto him who giveth his neighbour drink, that putteth the bottle to 
him, and maketh him drunken !'* A man may not have stolen his neighbour’s 
property, hut he may have instructed others to do so, or he may have received 
goods illegally acquired ; and thus, if not the principal, he is a partaker of 
the dishonest deeds, andf open to the charge implied in the declaration, 
“When thou sawest a thief, then thou consentedst with him.” A man may 
not personally take the life of a fellow-being, and yet be stained with blood- 
guiltiness in having contrived, and excited to, the commission of murder, 
David was the murderer of Uriah, though he was slain by the sword of the 
children of Ammon. Saul was a blasphemer, yet his tongue had never 
uttered bla^licmy ; but lie had compelled many of the saints to blaspheme, 
and thus was the father of the sin in others, and, in a certain sense,' more 
guilty than they were in the sight of God. Indag^l. a variety of ways man may 
partake of the guilt of sin which lie^docs not personally commit. He may induce 
others to sin by provocation ; draw into sin by tl^'influencc of example ; allow 
it when he could have prevented it ; connive at it after it has taken place, lie 
may, moreover, neglect to reprove it when opportunity is afforded ; silently pass 
it over, when it oughv audibly to be condemned. To do so is to violate the 
enjoined duty, “ Thou shalt in any wise rebuke thy neighbour, and not suffer 
sin upon him.” (Lev. xix. 17.) Willingly to remain in the presence of the 
sinner a spectator of his criminal conduct, when by withdrawing disapprobation 
of it might be manifested, (1 Cor. v. 11,) is anotlicr form of this evil. In all 
these ways there may bo a participation in other men’s sins. 

With this conduct, Ministers of the Gospel may be charged when they 
know that their hearers arc addicted tOcCertain'vices, yet are silent on such 
subjects in their ministrations, instead of crying aloud against them ; or when 
they address their congregations as Christian, and are aware that many of 
them are sinners; and keep back Bible-truth, which might trouble the 
consciences of private transgressors. Conduct so offensive in the sight of 
God will subject the unfaithful Minister to awful condemnation. “ When I 
say unto the wicked, O wicked man, thou shalt surely die ; if thou dost not 
speak to warn the wicked from his way, that wicked man shall die in his 
iniquity ; but his blood will I require at thine hand.” (Ezek. xxxiii. 8.) So 
also arc Ministers chargeable with this offence when they continue unholy 
members in the church. They are, to a considerable extent, accountable to 
the great Head of the Church for its purity. Read what the Spilit says to 
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the angel of the church iu Pergamos. (Rev. ii. 14 — 16.) Church sins 

allowed by Ministers become the sins of Ministers. 

Magistrates are participators in the sins of others when crimes are perpetrated 
which they might have prevented by the exercise of that authority with which 
they arc invested. They are called to sustain the character of being a terror to 
the evil, and the executioners of judgment on ofibnders. Rut should any one 
“ bear the sword*’ of office “in vain,” and so sanction the commission of sins 
he might by the power of his office have restrained or punished, he partakes 
of the guilt of those sins. Parents, also, may be guilty of those sins of their 
children which, in the exercise of parental authority, they might have prohibited 
arid prevented. That child “ left to himself ” on the Sabbath, to neglect the 
house of God and the word of God, and to wander in the ways of wickedness, 
accumulates tremendous guilt on the parent’s head. Nor are masters free 
from responsibility in reference to their apprentices and servants. The morals 
and conduct of these arc committed to the master’s care ; and while they are 
directed to forbear threatening, it is their duty to discountenance, and 
withhold from, sin. The regulations in their families should be restrictive 
and condemnatory of the wickedness to which servants may be prone. 

It may also be observed that there is a possibility of sinning in others as well 
as with others. The inventor of a new form of sin, whether in word or work, 
sins as long as the sin invented continues to exist among men, and there is 
an account accumulating against him age after age. As for the sin of 
drunkenness, with its fruitful course of crime* jt not only rests on the 
head of its slave, but it “ lieth at the door ” of the unprincipled vendor of the 
intoxicating cup. The family of the drunkard suffer hunger and nakedness ; 
the laws of society arc violated ; perhaps the more than degraded drunkard 
takes away, in the madness of his folly, the life of a fellow-creature, and he 
becomes a murderer. Rut is there not another guilty in such a case ? What 
of the man whose hand supplied the exciting draughts ? He hears that the 
wretched man, inf nod by the poison which he improperly gave, is transported 
to a foreign landf r closes his wretched life on the gallows ; ho may not think 
that he also is felon, "a miirdcrcr ; yet, awful thought ! such he is by 
participation. ^cll wo^dd it be if suck were aware of this truth, and 
would reflect on, and fors%:c, the sin, and cease to “destroy souls to get 
dishonest gain.” (Ezek. xxii. 27.) Such, with many more, arc violators of 
the prohibition, “ Neither be a partaker of other men’s sins.” 

.Many, however, are the examples to be met wifli of obedience to the 
Divine injunction. Such a noble example was Moses when he came 
from the mount, and saw the Israelites bowing down to the golden calves 
Aaron had made. Aaron had been a partaker of their sin, but Moses was 
faithful : he burned their god in the fire, ground it to powder, and rebuked 
Aaron and the people. Such an example w^s David, when he would not 
allow the deceitful worker to dwell in his house, nor the liar to tarry in his 
sight. Thus he resolved that they Should have no sanction from him ; nay, he 
commanded them to depart out of his presence. Such, also, was the admirable 
conduct of the Hebrew youths, when they refused to join in the worship of the 
golden idol erected in the plains of Dura, though by so doihg they jeopardised 
their lives. Such examples have been found in the Christian church of 
modern days, when its Ministers, rather than be partakers of the sins of 
others, have sacrideed lucrafivc situationr overcome the feelings of natural 
affection, and subjected themselves to painf Fpersecution. A father who had 
resolved with Joshua that the members of his family should, in the observance 
of certain duties, serve the Lord, had a beloved son who refused to comply 
wdth the regulations required. Entreaty, reproof, and command were 
employe'll in vain. From a stern sense of duty, and against the pleadings of 
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nature, the fiither had to place the alternative before his Bon, “You must 
cease from sin, or depart f^om my house." Sin was loved more than the 
parental abode ; the foolish youth went on frowardly in his own way, and in 
a distant land had to seek for bread. There are few duties belonging to 
Christian conduct which have been more neglected than the apostolic 
prohibition. Few have seriously thought on the subject ; yet it is of solemn 
interest. So St. Austin deemed it; for he frequently prayed, “ Lord, forgive 
me the sins of other men." Many have need to adopt the same prayer, and 
to secure, by grace, the power to avoid sinning by proxy, as well as by 
personal practice. 

Chelsea, N, 


THE PIETY OF THE EAJILY CHRISTIANS. 

Neander, in his memoirs of the early Christians, commends Ihcir picly as 
a striking illustration of tlie Chiistiairi graces in all the relations of life. 
They interfered witli no ordinances of man which were consistent with 
religion, but carefully conformed to Iheiu ; manifesting, at the same time, a 
heavenly walk and conversation under circumslances the most unfavourable. 
They held forth the word of life in living characters ; and, by the silent inlluejice 
of their piety, compelled their enemies to honour the Christian’s faith. 

The cifacing hand of time has spared one venerable document, which 
carries us back almost to llie age of the Apostles, and reveals the piety of 
those early saints who survived the first disciples of ('lirist, in a light so clear 
and impressive, that it deserves to be held in perpetual remembrance for our 
own admiration. We refer to the epistle from .Justin Martyr to Hiognetus, 
about A.D, 150 , from which the following extract is taken: — 

“ Christians are not distinguished from otlier men, either in habitation, 
speech, or manners. Though inhabiting the cities of Creeks and barbarians, 
and conforming to the customs of either, they wonderfully exhibit everywhere 
their own peculiar manner of life, they live injheir jiative land as foreigners ; 
they participate in all its interests as citizens, and yet endure everything as 
strangers ; they rear up children like others, "ilrhout exposing them, like 
their idolatrous neighbours ; they live in the flesh, but not after the flesh ; 
they dwell on the earth, but their conversation is in heaven ; they submit 
themselves to the laws, but in their lives they rise superior to all law ; they 
love all men, and are hated by all ; they die, and behold they live for ever ; 
they are poor, yet making many rich ; they arc destitute of everything, and 
still have need of nothing. Wlicn reviled, they bless ; doing good to all, 
they are punished as evil-doers ; they are disowned by the Jews and 
persecuted by the Greeks, and yet neither can assign a reason for their 
hatred of these Christians." '* 


A STONE REMOVED. 

1 SAW a labourer returning weary from his work. I saw him stoop and 
take a stone, that lay in the pathway of passing wheels, and cast it out of the 
road. That sight did me goo That stone might be struck by a passing 
wheel, to the discomfort, perh^. ^ the traveller, and possibly the injury of 
tRco yehicle. It was kind in the^ an to remove it. 

r. ** a trifling paragraph P* says a captious one. Not so, my friend. 

The acn small, but the motive noble ; the act small, the principle on 
which yfoj^ based is of unspeakable value to the human race, 

1 love V, things, especially such tilings, to their fountain. lliat man 
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had emotion in his soul when he stooped to remove that stono. lie fell^ or 
he would not have acted. He felt aright. It was kind in him. 1 am 
inclined to thft that that act was but one of the links of a chain, — and never 
was a chain n| le of a better material, — love for the welfare of others. Such 
a chain is all ^ id. The man had done just such things before, I could not 
doubt. He would do such things agaio. It cost him something to do this ; 
for there was a pelting storm of sleet, and* he carried an umbrella, and he 
must pause in his rapid walk to do it. 

Well done, my humble friend. If every other man would stop and pick 
out of the path of his fellow-travellers through life the things that vex and 
annoy them, how many sunny fiicos there would be in place of scowling ones ! 
Drops make a shower, give us enough of them. Such acts as this man’s, 
give us enough of them, and how great the shower of blessings ! How mucli 
misery would be prevented ! 

I shall not stop here. TIio man that will do such a thing, will do greater 
things. That act showed wliat the fountain was. JTe has a kind heart. He 
will remove a larger stone than that from the pathway of human life. Give 
me that man for my adversity. He who has honoured* the small draft will 
honour the greater. His good-will w^as not all exhausted by that effort. 

It was a trifle, w'as it ? Please then think, my friend, it can be but a 
trifle for you to do just such a thing. Do every such kind of thing ; anything 
that will remove obstructions out of the path of human happiness. Give 
your neighbour a hint to do so too. Perhaps lie will pass the lliought along, 
and we shall shake some of the selfishness out of the human heart. 


THE DISCIPLE IS AS IIIS MASTEll. 

Do you think your condition in life a liumblc one ? So was Christ’s. Tie 
was the reputed son of a earpontc'r. He was the inmate of no costly dwelling. 
He laboured with Ilis own hands. ’J'hc prouil doubtless looked down upon 
Him. It is enough for the disciple that he he as his klaster. 

Do you suller from a lack*of the comforts, conveniences, and even tlie 
nercssaries of life ? So Clirist. Ho*travelled on foot, and was wearied 
by His journey ; He was hungry AYhcn ITc hud not the means of procuring 
food; was weary when He had not where to lay Ilis liead. In all these 
respects you are as well oIFukS -was Christ. It is enough for the disciple that 
he he as his Master. 

Do you meet sorrows wliicli weigh down the soul, causing days of heaviness 
and nights of weeping ? So did Christ. He was a Man of sorrows, and 
acquainted with grief. Sorrow and weeping were the characteristics of Ilis 
life. It is enough for tlic disciple that he be as his Master. 

Do you meet wdth unkindness where you liai c a right to expect love ? are 
your motives misinterprettfd and your eltbrts to do good rendered abortive ? 
and do you not meet witli deception and treachery? So did Christ. He was 
despised and rejected of those tvhom He came to save. Many went back and 
walked no more with Him ; and one of the chosen twelve lifted iqi his heel 
against Him. It is enough for the disciple that he be &s his Master. Ought 
not this to remove every cause of discontent and repining ? 

APOUNDING IN PRAYER. 

Earthly benefactors do not like excessive importunity. They soon weary 
of an applicant who makes the reception of one favour the ground of 
application for anotlier and a greater one. But not so with our heavenly 
Benefactor. He would have us importunate in prayer. Ho would have 
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US pray without ceasing. He would have us continually coming to Him 
for larger and larger blessings. 

One of the persecuted Puritans had two children lying dangerously ill. 
After wrestling with God in prayer for them, he wrote thus in his diary : 
“ If the Lord will be pleased to grant me my request this time concerning my 
children, I will not say, as beggjirs^ at our door used to do, ‘ I will never 
ask anything of Him again,’ but. on\he contrary, He shall hear oftener from 
me than ever ; and I will love God the better, and love prayer the better, as 
long as I live.” 

Such is the spirit which God approves. Since, then, we are dependent upon 
God for everything ; since even the commonest blessing cannot be secured 
without His aid, and the greatest ones are freely bestowed on application 
to Him, is it not passing strange that there is so little prayer in the world ? 
As it is the great instrument by which all our blessings arc received, it should 
be the great object of pursuit. 

Some professing Christians spend much or little time in prayer, accoiding to 
the state of their feelings. They often pray many times in a day, and then 
again they neglect e?'en their stated seasons. Now it is no doubt proper that 
wc should often yield to feelings piompting to j)raycr at other than our stated 
seasons, yet no state of feeling shoulu prevent the faithful discharge of that 
duty when our appointed hour arrives. 

'fhe account of the exercises of one who had become mighty in prayer, 
may pro\e useful to the re\ider. “'When I was converted,” said ho, “J 
found it w^as all owing to the gr.ncc of God. I saw that if J ever brought my' 
heart into conformity to Clod’s law, it would be only through the iissistance of 
Divine grace ; and 1 found from the Bible, and from experience, that that 
grace was bestowed in answer to prayer. The first thing I have to do, said 
1 to myself, is to pi ay. For a time it w as easy work ; but by and by, when the 
world pressed its claims, t)rayer was not quite so easy, I was led to pray less 
frequently, and that led me to pray less fervently. I found that would never 
do ; that my heart would throb strongly or feebly just as I was faithful or 
unfaithful in prayer. 1 then fixed upon certain H'-rs for prayer. When the 
Jiour came, if 1 did not feel a desire to pray, I sought by reflection to awaken 
the desire before I attempted to pray. By perseverance in so doing, by never 
contenting myself with a mere form, I found that I gained strength in prayer. 
As I gained strength in prayer, I made progress in the Divine life.” 

\\c sec that in ordcl- to become strong and abounding in prayer, effort must 
be put forth. It must be set before one as a definite object of pursuit, and 
must be pursued systematically and perseveringly. 


TELLING JESUS. 

“ Things always go smoothly with you,” said a complaining disciple to 
Mr. F. ” 1 never hear you make any complaints.” 

“J have found out an effectual way of guarding against that fault,” 
said Mr, F. 

“ I did not know that you ever had any reason to complain.” 

“ I don’t know that 1 ever had ; but 1 used to find myself doing it, until one 
day, in reading the Bible, I came across this passage, * The Apostles gathered 
themselves unto Jesus, and told Him all things, both what they had done, and 
what they had taught.’ It occurred to me, that, when 1 had any trouble, 
before 1 told any one, 1 should first tell Jesus. And 1 found, on trial, that 
if I told Him first, 1 seldom had any occasion to tell anybody else. I often 
find tho burden entirely removed while I am in the act of telling Him about 
it; and trouble which has its burden ^removed is no longer trouble.” 
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“We ought to pray for deliverance from our trials; but Jesus needs 
no information respecting them, lie is omnipotent, and has no need 
that anything be told Him.” 

“ That is true, and yet lie listened with complacency and kindness while 
His disciples told Him all things. In His sympathising condescension, 
He permits us to repeat to Him our troubles, cares, and joys, though He 
knows them all. He listens to them with jnterest ; just as the tender father 
listens to the narrative of his child, though it conveys no information. And 
He has connected great blessings with this exercise of filial confidence. It 
lessens one’s sorrows and doubles joys, and increases faith and love. The 
mbre assiduously we cultivate this intimate intercourse with the Saviour, 
the greater will be our happiness, and the more rapid our progress towards 
heaven. — If wc should make it a rule to go to Jesus every night, and tell 
Him all the events of the day, all lliat we have purposed, and felt, and said, 
and done, and suffered, would it not have a great influence on our conduct 
during the day ? It certainly would. The tliought that wc should have 
to tell Jesus about it, would restrain us from many an unholy act. We could 
not wilfully indulge in that which caused the agonies of the garden and 
the cross, if we were to make it the subject of conversation with Him before 
committing ourselves to slumber.” 

“ It seems to me, that for me to tell Him all my experience, would he 
occupying Ilis attention with trifles : I should have nothing but sin and folly 
to tell Him.” * 

“ Sin and folly are no trifles ; and the way to gel a right view of the evil of 
sin is, to speak it out before Him in our confidential intercourse with 
Him. You may depend upon it, my brother, that if you will go to Jesus 
every night, and tell Him all things that have occurred during the day, 
it will speedily lift you up above the world, Jt will do much towards making 
the will of Christ your guiding, governing principle. It will enable you 
to bear your crosses without repining. It will make you in mind and temper 
like Him with whom you hold this most intimate communion. O, that 
all Christians were habit of closing the day by going to Jesus; 

and telling Him all the things that they hj^vc done, and omitted to do, during 
the day!” 


DEADNKSS OF II KART. 

An intelligent and excellent Minister was once called to visit a man, then 
on his death-bed, who had been for many years engaged in the African 
slave-trade. He had been Commander of a swift and successful ship, hut 
had been often compelled to throw his poor qjiptives the sharks and the 
sea, to save his vessel fi^m the crullers, or to lighten it in the storm ; and 
had passed through the various terrible scenes incident to the prosecution of 
that infamous traffic. And now he waS dying, in the full maturity of his 
powers, and in the midst, if we remember rightly, of pecuniary prosperity 
and soiyal comfort. The Minister spoke to him of repentance. “ Repent- 
ance!” was his reply: “I cannot repent! You have seen many sorts of 
men, Sir ; and perhaps you think you have seen the most wicked and desperate 
among them. But I tell you that you don’t know anything about an African 
slave-dealer. His heart is dead. Why, Sir, I know perfectly well, — 1 under- 
stand it fully, — that 1 shall die in spite of everything ; and 1 know that 1 
shall go to hell. There is no possible salvation for me. It is ^perfectly im- 
possibly but that I shall be damned. And yet it don’t move me in the least. 
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I am just as indifrercnt to it ns ever I was in my life.” And so he died ; 
with despair perfected into insensibility and death ; the very fires of Divine 
wrath, as they flashed upon his face, not starting a sigh, or a pulse of emotion. 
His heart was “ dead ! ” 

It is fearful to think, that in all sin lies the tendency to just such spiritual 
death. When it is ripened and finished, it brings it forth ; one sin leading to 
another, and that to another, ,and these to others, and moral insensibility 
coining in upon the soul, and all crimes becoming possible to it, and perfect 
despair and tlie deadness of all affection and hope at last engulfing it, — a 
deadness to be terribly consummated and rewarded hereafter, amid the gloom 
of the future, and beneath the punishments of God. There is an old fable of 
a man who fell asleep in a Grecian cavern ; and the drops from above, con- 
tinually falling upon him, turned him, particle by particle, into coldness and 
rock ; and though the soul still lived, it could not use or move the body. 
And so the influences of little sins, dropping on us continually, — the influences 
even of the mere worldliness that is all about and over us, except they be 
resisted, — will at last petrify the spirit. They harden it to all but the con- 
seioiisuess of loss, and tlie agony of remorse. They may leave it sensible of 
duty, aware of doom, but unable to flee from it. 


THE SINNER’S WARRANT TO PRAY. 

When Christ says, ** Ask and ye shall receive, seek and ye shall find, 
knock and it shall be opened,” docs He tantalise llie sinner, and put him 
upon praying without a warrant? We know, as a matter of fact and experi- 
ence, that it has been by priiyer that every sinner, finding mercy, has knocked 
and called at the gate of Divine mercy. Rut the sinner, having no Spirit of 
adoption, and no intimacy at the throne of grace, doubts of his warrant to come 
and expect an answer. Ho has read, that ” the prayer of the wicked is an 
abomination to the Lord and whenever he has tried to pray, he has found 
himself repelled from the throne. •* 

Yet it is an undoubted truth, that God, in all ji^cerity, invites a world of 
ruined sinners to confide in flis mercy, and come fo Him for salvation ; and if 
the sinner niay not look upon himself as pardoned, and found among God’s 
children, he may come to God as a creature, dying of his wounds, and open 
tliose wounds before a tompassionatc God, and let them plead for him ; and 
though he has no warrant to ask of God any gift, for a selfish and therefore 
rebellious end, he is required to let his repentance flow forth in channels of 
prayer and confession of sin. He is required to turn to God ; and the first 
act of turning to Him will very naturally take the form of prayer. That 
casting of the soul oif the w^ik of the Redeemer ; that surrender of all to 
Him; that committing of the .soul to* Him to be, washed in His blood, new 
created by His Spirit, and ruled by His ^aws ; that entering into covenant 
with Him, which conversion involvfts, is a proper work for prayer ; and for a 
prayer of this kind, to he ofiered by the most guilty and hardened sinners, 
there is a full warrant. 

Though God cannot he pleased with the prayers uttered by one still deter- 
mined to continue in rebellion, nothing hinders the success of the prayer of 
the ]mblican, ** God, be merciful to me, a sinner.” Indeed, the whole plan 
of Gospel-teaching goes to bring the sinner to pray such a prayer; and 
rarely, if ever, does renewing grace come upon the sinner until the solicitudes 
of the soul are sufliciently awake to engage it to intense earnestness in 
prayer. ^ ^ 
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TIIE BELIEVING WIFE AND 
UNBELIEVING HUSBAND. 

*<Likowi8e, ye wivos, be in subjection to 
your own husbands ; that, if any obey not 
llie word, they also may without tho word 
be won by tho conversation of the wives ; 
while they behold your chasto conversation 
cotiplcd with fear.** — 1 Pet. iii. 1, 2. 

These verses contain an example of 
one of the grand characteristic features 
of true and faithful preaching. Whatever 
the subject of which, fur a time, any one 
of Christ’s servants is led to speak, he 
must strive all the while if, by ai\y means^ 
he may save some. So it was with St. 
Peter. Here the Apostle had occasion, 
for a moment, to direct attention to a 
common duty, — “Wives, be in subjection 
to your own husbands;” but in another 
moment he turns again to winning souls. 
Immediately he tells why he was so 
anxious on the point adverted to : it was 
that hereby unbelieving biisbands might 
be won to tlic faith of the Gospel. The 
general rule for a believer’s life is, to do 
all to the glory of God ; and this is one 
of the ways in which it may be reduced 
to practice. 

The command evidently involves the 
supposition of a believing wife being 
united to an unbelieving husband ; but it 
gives no countenance to t)i^‘«e who ven- 
ture, with their eyes open, to form such a 
relation, in defiance of the ^sitivc law 
of Christ. The case contemplated by the 
Apostle, and which was of frequent 
occurrence among the J cw^s of his day, is, 
tliat of one of the parties being converted 
after the union has taken place. When 
such a case occurs, it is the duty of the 
wife to seek to win her husband to tho 
faith. If she is herself a sincere disciple, 
that desire will be uppermost in her mind. 
It is her duty by all means to try it; 
there is no dispute about that : the only 
thing that admits of deliberation is* the 
selection of means to be employed. As 
to the duty, tho necessity lying upon her 
to make the attempt, on that point there 
is no question ; but there is room for the 
exercise of Christian prudence in making 
choice of the times and instruments. The 
general rule which every Christian ac- 
knowledges is, “ Be all things to all men, 
that yc may save some but, under the 
influence of that general principle, there 
is need of much practical wisdom, in 
judging^ what wc must become to this 


man, and what to that man, in order to 
bring our influence to bear m’on them 
with the greatest possible effect. The 
belicfing wife, under the general desire 
to win her husband, will study all the 
peculiarities of liis character, and all the 
circumstances of his position, and so 
accommodate her eil'orts to the necessities 
of the case. 

But, ill speaking about selecting the 
means to be employed for the conversion 
of sinners, wc must remember that there 
is only one divinely-appointed means, — 
the Gospel. Wc arc not at liberty to 
set aside that inslniment, and employ 
anotlier in its stcyiA- 'fhere is room for 
the exercise of our discretion only in 
contriving how liiat Gospel may be best 
brought to bear on the understanding and 
the heart. It is not that any one is at 
liberty to sit down and consider whether 
tho Gosp*el jevelatioii or some other means 
will be found best adapted to win a 
w’andcrer back to God ; but, knowing 
this, w'e may sit down and consider by 
what means, in each case, that instrument 
may best he bi ought into contact with its 
object. We are not at liheity to invent 
a new. image; wc must, in every case, 
abide by that which is reflected from 
the glass of God's word ; but we may 
invent plans, varying according to cn- 
cumstaiices, whereby that image may be 
carried through opposing obstacles, and 
imprinted on a sinner’s heart. 

Now, it will never surely be argued, 
that this text precludes the wile (or hus- 
band, or brotner, or sister, as the case 
may be, for the same rule applies to all 
the other intimate relationships of life) 
from seeking to win her hushund by read- 
ing or speaking the Gospel to liim, if she 
has reason to believe that he will in this 
way receive it. Nay, the text implies that 
she may do that, that she must do that ; 
and proceeds to give instructions as to lier 
future procedure, in case that method 
should fail. It is, “ if any obey not the 
word** the written, the spoken word,, that 
the wife is bound to take other inethoils 
of having it applied. Jt is to be done by 
“ a chaste conversation that is, a holy 
life. This holy example, and the preaching 
of the Gospel, however, are nut two rival 
ways of winning a sinful soul. The chaste 
coiiversatioji proscribed is just another 
way of preaching the Gospel. The Gos- 
pel of our Lord and Saviour is the grand 
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instrument in saving a sinner; but the 
god of this world strives to exclude the 
Gospel from the soul over whom he holds 
dominion. He blocks up one entrance: 
then it is our duty to get the same thing 
introduced some other way. If the ear 
is shut against jhe word spoken, we must 
have the same word unbodied in a picek, 
holy, consistent life. 

We must overcome the moral obstacle 
much in the same way that wc overcome 
the physical. When jou wish to com- 
municate an idea to the understanding of 
another, or to impress a belief on his 
heart, a natural impediment sometimes 
intervenes, 'i'hc man is deaf: in that 
case, you cannot ielt him your mind ; }ou 
must write it out, and let him read it in 
these artificial signs. Again, the man is 
blind : in that case, you cannot communi- 
cate by writing; you ' must speak. Or 
the man may be both deaf and blind : in 
that case, 30U have recourse to signs ad- 
dressed ncitlier to the s( nsc of .sight nor 
the sense of hearing, hut to the sense of 
toueh ; by the cliannel of fcc^liiig you 
contrive to let ideas into his m!iui. Some 
such course as this wc must follow in the 
spiritual matter too. It is the same light 
of the word that, in all cases, wc must 
strive to get into the darkened mind ; but 
the method and the means of doing this 
may vary with the position of the paities, 
and the obstacles that are to he ovhrcoiuc. 
Get the quickening word spoken by the 
lips of another; hut if the man have a 
prejudice against this, and refuse to hear, 
let him be advised to read it in secret by 
himself. If liis aversion to the truth 
prevail, and keep him from opening his 
Bible, let the same word be held up to 
him, written in the character of one who 
has already felt its renewing power. 

There is an ingenious contrivance, 
which many of our readers must have 
seen, by which books arc printed for the 
use of the blind. They can be read 
easily and accurately by a person who 
neither sees nor hears. The invention 
may be best described by calling it em- 
bossed printing. The letters arc not 
coloured at all, hut raised upon thick, 
stiff japer. They stand out from the 
surface with a sharp outline, so that the 
form of each letter can be detected by the 
finger. The invention has already confc 
into extensive operation, and has proved 
a signal blessing. When the sense of 
hearing is gone, we cannot teach by 
speaking ; if the same person is destitute 
of the sense of sight, wc cannot make 
up the want through that channel ; but 


if the sense of touch remains, wc may 
approach by that avenue to the under- 
standing : the child deaf and blind /ee/s 
the letters, when printed in relief. 

Now, there is such a thing as a soul 
spiritually deaf and blind ; and yet such a 
one must not be given up as hopeless. 
When a wife is convinced, regarding her 
husband, (and the same thing holds good 
of other relations,) that the eyes of his 
understanding are darkened, and his ears 
heavy, so (hat he will neither read fhe 
word for himself, nor hear it from the 
lips of others, let her not despair. Let 
her know that he still possesses the feel- 
ings and susceptibilities of nature. Let 
her approach him by them ; not to try a 
new instrument, but to apply effectually 
the old. It is not to be doubted but that 
some blind children have, through means 
of the embossed printing, been won to 
Christ. But it is not the new kind of 
printing that converted them: it is the 
Cof^pei privtid; printed in that particular 
way, in order lliat it may reach their un- 
derstandings. It is the same word that 
wc read and hear, printed in relief for the 
use of the blind. So, let a believing wife 
raise in her own life an exhibition of what 
the Gospel is ; and in this way she may 
bring it into contact with an unbelieving 
husband's soul. When the god of this 
worl<lh has so blinded his mind that he 
cannot yev, and so shut his cars that he 
will not hear, the wordf let that same word 
be imprinted in relief m her eharacter: 
if io, iic TTTay feci it. Thus, “ without 
the word,” ^thoiit the use of spoken lan- 
guage, or it proves of no eflect, the 
wife, by a holy conversation, may win her 
husband. The reward is great: — “Save 
a soul from death, and hide a multitude 
of sins.” 


GOD IN NATURE AND IN GRACE 

rSALM XIX. 

“ The testaments arc three, which show 
Wliat ihy God is, O man ; 

Bht if ihejirst thou well wouldst know, 
TJjc srcwttl learn to scan. 

Nor wilt thou in the satmd speed, 

Until the third thou rightly read.” 

Fetse 1. — “Tub heavens dcc^re the 
glory of God ; and the firmament showclli 
Ills handiwork.” 

The cry is all for Preachers-; hut would 
it not be wiser were men to seek a true 
ear ; for look where you will, and every 
object on which the eye can light is 
preaching. There are Preachers in the 
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heavens above, Preachers on the earth 
below, Preachers within us, and Preachers 
without. O, what a sermon it is which 
is preached by the hrniainent of heaven ; 
by the sky, whether azure and serene, or 
overcast with stormy clouds! With all 
the splendour of day, hud all the magni- 
fieence of night, the heavens declare the 
glory of God. 

But do many listen? Ah! no. For 
unless God first speak to his heart, man 
is insensible to the discourse which re* 
sounds from all above, below, and around 
him. How beautifully does Taulcr say, 
“ As he whose eyes have long been fixed 
upon the sun, afterwards beholds a sun 
impressed on all at which he looks, even 
so it is with him whose mind contcm> 
plates God!'* There arc seasons, indeed, 
when, as we stand in its bosom, all nature 
seems a church ; and in the lofty anthem 
which gushes fresh from the breast of 
every worshipper, we cannot choose but 
take a part, carried away by the general 
flood of praise. But at other seasons, too, 
how dumb and speechless the whole ere* 
ation appears ! as if every object pursued 
its way alone, and there were no hand in 
heaven to guide it. The difference de- 
pends on whether or not God is speaking 
witliiii ourselves. 

For open thy heart to God, and tlioit phall 

B(’C, 

That all the world a hook of prayi’r shall 

be." 

Verse 2. — ‘M)ay unto day uttercth 
speech, and night unto night showeth 
knowledge.” 

The heavens above us arc llie same to 
whicb the Saviour, when He prayed, 
lifted lip His eyes ; the same on which 
the Patriarch Abraham gazed, when as 
yet he had no ‘child, and, amidst the 
silence of night heard the mysterious 
promise, ** Look, now, toward heaven, 
and tell the stars, if thou be able to num- 
ber them : so shall thy seed be.” The 
heavens are the same which our first 
parents beheld while they sojourned in 
paradise, and were still the good and 
guiltless children of God. Six thousand 
years have since elapsed, and here below, 
on the soil of earth, all is changed, and, 
most of all, man himself. But there has 
been no change above. Through that 
long period, day has still been uttering 
unto day, and one night repeating to 
another, the same incessant discourse of 
Him by whom the heavens and the earth 
were made. How sublime and elevating 
the th^ght of this unalterable constancy 


of nature for a succession of ages so vast! 
And yet, at no moment does nature ever 
cease to present to the bpholder the charm 
of novelty; because in her wide dominion 
nothing w, but all is to he. Who can 
refuse to exclaim, with the poet, — 

“ 0 flaturo, what in thy fair face wc sec, 

Not sameness is, hut similarity ; 

For all is ohl^ and all is young again 

lu thy perpetual domain ?” 

Surely, he who has learned to feel his 
own inconstancy and changeableness, 
compared with nature's inalterable order 
and stability, cannot but long, with all 
intensity of desire, for that inward stead- 
fastness, over which the vicissitudes of 
light and shadow, of day and night, lose 
all their power. .This, this it is which 
gives to the material universe its edifying 
and medicinal influence upon tlie mind 
of man. • 

Verse 3. — “There is no speech nor 
language where their voice is not beard.” 

How fru^ a sentiment ! The voice of 
nature is truly of a kind which can be 
heard in every speech and language. It 
addresses man like the look of a friend, 
or the jwessurc of an affectionate liand, 
which, without the aid of words, are 
understood in every clime. In fact, is it 
not the very eye of God — the most aftec- 
tionate of friends — which docs look out 
upon us from the face of nature ? In sonic 
degree, too, the nations of the earth have 
not been quite insensible to this voice. 
But they cannot have fully understood 
it, at least in their liearts. They must 
have wanted the interpreter within ; for 
otherwise never would they have worship- 
tied the creature instead of the Creator ; 
never imagined that the hymn of praise, 
chanted by all created things in heaven 
and earth, was chanted merely in the 
creature's praise. No, it is the glory of 
God who made them, which all tlic crea- 
tures icclarc. Kven among ourselves, 
how many are there who do not under- 
stand the voice aright! Even among 
ourselves, when 1 hear the outbursts of 
rapture at the beauty of the material 
world, it often gives me pain to see, that 
it is the creature's glory which is alone 
admired, and that rare'y does the ad- 
mirer's mind rise from * which is made 
to Him who is the IM % Often do I 
feel inclined to accost thd enthusiast, and 
whisper in his ear, “ Friend, you do not 
comprehend the burden of the hymn.” 
It celebrates the glory of God, of Him 
who gave their beauty to His works : — 
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Sweet lily of the fiohh array’d 
In all thy pojnp of dross, 

Tliou wort t«) bo my pattern made, 

Ami gontlo inonilross.” 

** O ! come, let us worship, and bow 
down, and kneel before the Lord oiir 
Maker; for He is our God, and we arc 
the people of His pasture, and the ^hcep 
of llis hand.” 

Verses 4 — C. — “Their line is gone out 
through all tlic earth, and their words to 
the end of the world. In them hath He 
set a tabernacle for the sun, which is as a 
bridegroom coming out of his chamber, 
and rejoicoth as a strong man to run a 
race. His going fortli is from the end of 
heaven, and his circuit unto the ends of 
it : and there is nothing hid from the 
heat thereof.” 

In the iirmamont of heaven, every 
object declares the glory of God ; every 
object makes the impression, that “ all is 
ohi and all new in that ])erpetual domain.” 
But more than from the rest do we take 
in this impression from the sun. As 
every morning wc behold it.iaseend the 
liori^on, boautiful and fresh, as if just 
emerged from its ocean- bath, we arc apt 
to imagine, that in the opposite hemi- 
sphere It has been recruiting its strength, 
as wo, the children of men, liave our- 
selves been doing during the silent night; 
and vet its setting here has only been its 
rising there. How it extinguishes with 
its beams all that attempts to shine beside 
it, and in solitary riiajesty ]mrsues its 
way! How, like a ftlonarch, without 
respect of persons, it pours its rays on 
hill and valley, on the lofty and the 
mean I O, can we wonder that they who 
possessed but one of ihe^^ testaments of 
God, the book of nature, and wanted the 
second to expoiind the first, should have 
prostrated themselves in its presence, and 
adored the sun as tlieir Lord t And yet, 
what is it but the servant of Him who 
has the right to cull it mine, and of whom 
it is written, “He maketh His ^.uii to 
rise on the evil and the gcod f” Nny^ 
the sun is but the servant of His servants; 
for docs it not minister again to other 
suns, which all at last circle around Him 
whose name is the Father of TAyhts ? It 
is true, ns the holy Apostle assorts, that 
the invisible things of God, even His 
eternal power and Godhead, are clearly 
seen from the creation of the world: 

“ therefore the Gentiles are without ex- 
cuse." But only we Christians perceive 
that 80 it is; for until the lamp of re- 
vealed truth illuminates the believer's 
heart, the mirror of creation continues 


also dark and dim. When we say that 
the three revelations of God — nature, the 
Old Testament, and the New — constitute 
one book, in three parts, the hook is one 
which can be understood only when read 
backwards. Once learn, however, to com- 
prehend the other two, and open the first 
once more, and sermons, glorious beyond 
all conception, will sound from its every 
page. Only the disciple of Christ, when 
he stands amidst the glories of nature, 
and exclaims, “Put off thy shoes frtfm 
thy feet, for the place whereon thou 
standest is holy ground!" knows the 
meaning of the words. Only the Christian 
is aware why the earth, is called holy 
ground. It is because tlie Holy One, 
the only-begotten Son of God, with sinless 
foot, once trode its soil; because He 
there poured forth the oblation of His 
sacred blood ; because there, when it is 
sanctified once more, “ the tabernacle of 
God shall be with men, and He will 
dwell with them, and they shall be His 
people.” This is to look into the very 
heart of the grace of God; and he to 
whom the sight has been once vouchsafed, 
will thenceforth see the world full of 
nothing else but miracles of grace. O, 
with what new eyes we read the book of 
nature, when in every page wc read of 
that God who so loved the world, that 
He did not spare His only-begotten Son, 
but tore the Well-beloved from His heart, 
and gave Him as a sacrifice for the 
world’s^redemption ! 

it is true, that not even when beheld 
with an c^e like this, will nature, all 
lovely though she be, satisfy the beholder's 
heart. Such a beholder it will satisfy even 
less than others. But, at least, it will fill 
liis heart with pi esenlimenls^ — presenti- 
ments of tlic imperishable beauty of a 
new earth, where, possessed at last of the 
glorious liberty secured to them by 
promise, the children of God shall dwell 
for ever and ever. Then, indeed, does 
the heart overflow with exultation, and 
sings,— 

“ If so divine tho splendours be 

Which on His earthly footstool rest, 

0 , what tho blaze and ecstasy 
That wait us iu His breast 1 ” 

Or thus, perhaps,— 

“Fair art thou, earth, clad in thy bright 
array. 

And, when our eyes thy loveliness survey, 
Forth bursts tho cry of rapture, Thou 
art fair! ' 
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“ So fair thou ait oven now, when on thy 
plains 

Walk fullun creatures, whose foul tread 
profanes 

Thy soil, of which they vaunt them- 
Helves the lords. 

0 earth ! what wilt thou ho, when o'er 
tliy fields 

The hand of ransom’d saints tho sceptro 
wields ? 

For that bright day thou keep’st thy 
wedding-robes.” 

Father in heaven! I know, and at 
times have felt, that in Thy glorious 
kingdom every object may be made a 
preaclier; and that if nature ever fails, 
either in her loveliness or her terrors, to 
preach to us, the fault is all in the in- 
sensibility of our cars. The whole creation 
discourses to us of Thy glory. Day utters 
it to day, and one night repeats it to 
another. O, give me a truly child-like 
heart, that I may comprehend creation's 
great discourse! Compose my mind, 
that in the voice of the creatures I may 
discern the voice of the uncreated God, 
my Father and my Lord. In the study 
of Thy revealed word, I will exercise my 
faculties, that I may better comprehend 
what Thou wilt say to me in the book of 
nature . — Translated from the German of 
Dr, TholvcL 


THE WORLD’S VERDICT. 

It is a fact undeniably established by 
the past experience of the world, that a 
life of piety and usefulness is the only 
life that is spontaneously and pcAnunently 
honoured. The word of God declares 
that the name of the wicked shall rot, 
while the memory of the just is blessed. 
This sentiment has been tested for some 
thousands of years, and all experience 
])rovc8 its truth. Bad men, though 
Mattered and caressed in life, are forgotten 
or loathed when dead. Good men, who 
live for others and for God, scorned 
tliough they may be while living, are 
reverenced when they sleejf in their 
graves. The names now freshest in men’s 
memories, and that attfact the homage 
even of the wicked, are those who have 
stood highest among the useful and the 
ood. Bad as human nature is, it is not 
ad enough to honour permanently and 
sincerely the memory of the wicked. Who 
thinks of reverencing Pharaoh, or Ahab, 
or Herod, or Pilate, or Nero, or Caligula? 
Who thinks of despising the memory of 
Joseph, or Daniel, or Isaiah, or Paul? 


A late traveller in the East mentions 
having seen a peasant ploughing the spot 
supposed to have been the site of a palace 
of Herod, while near liy a guard was 
reverentially protecting the supj)Osed tomb 
of John the Baptist. This is ever the 
world's way : it demolishes tho palace of 
the tyrant, and rears inonumcnts to the 
memory of his victim. It will always be 
the world's way. Satan, with all his 
influence, cannot make even a wicked 
world canonise a dead sinner, unless he 
deceives them by throwing over that 
sinner's character the garb and the charm 
of apparent goodness. 

We profess to have no light which our 
readers have not by which to read the 
future; but we will say, in unwavering 
confidence, that what has been in this, 
respect will ever be. None will find 
abiding, heartfelt* honour given as the 
reward of a life of sin. The friends who 
gather around i)ur colliii and bear us to 
the grave, will not wish to speak amid 
their tears of our sins. Their cherished 
recollectimis will not bo how we cast oif 
fear, and restrained prayer, and wor- 
shipped the world, nml died in impeni- 
tence. But if we were of the number of 
those who, in humble imitation of the 
Man of Sorrows, went about doing good, 
they will remember and speak of that. 
If in the last struggle our hope was 
bright, and our faith triumphant over the 
last enemy, these things they will re- 
member; and as they commit our dust 
to the grave, they will exclaim, ** Let us 
dic^the death of the righteous, and let our 
last end be like his.” 


THE DESIGN OF ALL EXTERNAL 
INSTITUTIONS. 

We ought to be very careful, neither, 
on the one hand, to slight or neglect 
the EXTERNAL INSTITUTIONS of OUT Tcli- 
gion, not, on the other hand, to depend 
upon our compliance with them, unless 
wc at tho same time answer their eni> 
and DESIGN. 

This, therefore, should be our care, to 
reverence all the institutions of our Lord, 
and to use them faithfully and diligently ; 
but, at the same lime, never to conteiil 
ourselves till we find the Spirit of God 
and of Christ dwelling in us, and be- 
coming a settled principle of piety and 
virtue to us throughout the course of our 
lives.— t/oAw Bradford. 
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rARKXTAL AriTIORTTY. 

To TMiiiiitain union in the }iouro, it is 
iK'cr.M'jai'y that fathers should preservg tlieir 
uulhority in\iohile. No Shite prospers 
■\\ here the Sovereif'ii ceases to act os Presi- 
dent of the eoniinonwealth. In primitive 
OKes, A\hen Kiujjs were governed by 
fiuoiirites, or allowed Ihcdv authority lo 
beroriie veKlediiillu(;en-mot3icrs, (lueeu-con- 
Borts, or even in rrineea of the blood-royal, 
their subjects always felt the ehange. 
Tyranny beeame rainji.mi ; ihc* seal of tlic 
liiiipiiv was abused; tln‘ nujmbora usurped 
tho dignity of the head; the haughtiness 
«)f menials luid suhordirmtes was inbilemhle ; 
and the ineuhus under wliieh the nation 
groaned was linally llntiwn oif, hy putting 
to death either tlie fa\ouiito or the too- 
indulgi'nt master. 

JJoiiseholds arc empires a minor s*eale. 
nio same rules goxTji hotb ; the same 
ennatitutiou Diiine Pnnideiiee ha^ given 
to both ; and it is equally n lyu^of niiliire 
and religion, (luit every mao should bear 
rule in his oun lionise. Sluidy, imperious 
.Mina, wo are aware, are ilitlii-ult to master, 
bko tliey are too iniiMV for Iheir iheile 
pjiM'iit. IlesideH, lu‘ eiiimot be always 
Ntruggting v.’ith them, Jf advice will not 
prevail, authority is disiegarded. llegin 
bet Hues. It i^ eabier bending the sapling 
than the full-grown tiee. IMueh of that 
.stubhoiTi re.^'iftaiioe id’ vvhieli '>nu roiiqdaiii 
is of yuir own eisMting. Vou have given 
your .sou‘5, in eveiy inflame, llear will, and 
.*^o has iJii.s evil belided you. Sliiekeii )tuir 
lein upon a wihl colt, let biui clip hum under 
youv nuiTiagement, and see if vou will be 
able lo n'straiii liis iniju’luoiis eaieer. 

'I'liere is iiotlmig that f.ilinis riiould be mi 
jcalouH about a'^ the inaiiileiiaue* of their 
prerogative. 'I'he idea of vi<'lding it into 
other luind.s, Imwever lapahle, is foreign 
to the Divine (le<‘ree, and ealeulated to 
estahlisli anaiehy and proiuule eunfubion. 
'J'he poucT ought always he lodged in the 
head, and the head riuuild retain power, 
'riie hands are not designed to plan, but 
simply to execute. 'I’he eorniec ]>resse.s 
dow'ii the PtonoH underneath, and thus 
maintains the solidity of the Imilding. 
Ivemovc the key-stone out of its place, 
and the fmebi arih will totter to pieeeia. 

AVc do not advoratc the doetnno of dcs- 
pofisni. "Whilo everj' f.illirr i'® to net as 

i tiler, none sliould dcgenenite into a 1>Taut. 
’onstitiilionnl liberty is found to be essential 
to civil government; tbo assoeiating of 
rpspoiisible advisers W'ith the t?ov'creign, 
os a restraint upon arbitrarv' power. Ju 
faniilicn, this limitation is not needed. 


Familiar intercourse, common intoroslfl, and 
dccp-seiitcd love, arc suppiiaod to bo Riiflicicnt 
restraints to bridle undue authority; and 
lienee, the governor stands alone. This 
is no reason, however, why these important 
checks should be disregarded, or why the 
slave-driver and the father should bo 
coiiveilible terms. • 

Notwntlistanding these procautiouary staf e- 
ments, wo believe that parents too largely 
eiT on the side of leniency. Their orders 
blionld he .strietly enforced. No child should 
ever he siiflVivd to stop into their shoes, 
unless for very substantial re.asons. The 
usurpation is degrading. Tim interests 
of all demand a concentration of power; 
and lei this ho rigidly maintnined. — Bit'. 
ir. OUm\ 


VAREXTAL EXATUPT.E. 

Tiir. ilevelojmu'iil of the niovsil sentiments 
in the Jiuimiii heait, in early life, — and 
ever) thing, in f.iet, which relates to the 
formation of eharaeter, — i.s dotennined in a 
far gi*eal<'i <legi*ee by syiiip.'ilhy, and hy the 
inllueiiee of example, than hy formal pre- 
nq»ts Sind didaetie in.struetion. If a boy 
hears his father spi'aking kimily to a robin 
in the .spring, — weleoniuig its coining, and 
oili'iing it fo»>d, — there iivisea at once in liis 
own mind a feeling of kmdm’ss tovvaid the 
biril, '^id toward all llm aiiimnl creation, 
whirii is piodueecl by a sort of bymjialhetie 
act ion, SI power somowhat similar to what 
in phy.rie* jiliilosojdiy is culled wdvvtion. 
On ilie oiluT band, if the father, instead of 
feeding tho bird, goi ‘3 eagerly for a gun, in 
order that he may .slioot it, the hoy will 
bynipathise in lliat desire, and, growing up 
iiiidoi such an infliionec, there will ho gra- 
dually formed vvilhin him, through the 
mysleiioius tendency of tho youtliful heart 
to vibrate in unison vvitli liearts that are 
iiinir, a disposition to kill and destioy all 
liclplesa lieings that eomo vvrifhin lus povvTr. 
T'heiv is mi^need of any foinuil instnietion 
in^either case. Of a thousand childrim 
brought up under the former of the above- 
described influeneoR, nearly every one, 
when ho secs a bird, will wish to go and 
get eriiinhs to fei^il it ; while in the latter 
eiiRO, nearly every one will ju.st na certainly 
look for a stone. Thus tho growing up in 
the right atmosphere, rather than the re- 
n iv ing of the right instnietion, is tlie con- 
dition which it is most important to secure, 
in plans for foiming the charactei-s of 
children . — Abbott a Franewia, 
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SKETCHES OF NATURAL HISTORY. 



THE lUTEL. 

It has been said that this curious animal 
subsists oil iho petty riipiin* <if tlie 
and the sweet produce of the < ouib. Ihit, 
ill the absence of full iiifoniiation, it is but 
fair to refer to the number and disposition 
of its teeth os raisuig eonaiderablo doubt on 
this point. 

The ratel was first ch iirly deseribed by La 
Caillo, iu his “Voyagi' to the Cains” I'yb.se- 
Ulieutly, by Sparrnian. In si/e it is about 
equal to the badger, to Ailn'eli its form ex- 
hibits some rcscmblunee. U'he ijppt^ Mirfact* 
of its body is remarkably broad and flat; of 
a dull ttsli-grey, strongly i.ontrasting with 
the under ports, whicli are quite bback. 
'I'ho hair is very stilf and wiry; the liido 
honoath it, tough and singularly loose. 
The claws of the fore-feet are long, and 
adapted for digging up the earth. The 
entiro length of the animal is about thri t.* 
feet, the tail forming little more than a sixtli. 
its height docs not exceed ten or twelve 
inches. 

Singular stories of tho rated are told 
by the Hottentots. It is said that tlie bees 
ai-o accustomed to take up their abode 
in holes in tho f*arth formed by varion j 
burrowing quadrupeds; and that the ratel 
is most sagacious at disc^vf-rlug their nests, 
us well as in undermining them with its 
powerful claws. According to the same 
testimony, it is occasionally guidcil, in this 
search, by the honoy-cuckoo. Tho hiJo 
of the ratel, it is certain, would be an 
cxi'cUent defence from an angry swarm. 
But a very different account, drawn from 
observation of the Indiaii variety, has been 
VoL. vr*. 


given. Tho animal has been found in Die 
higli hanks bordering tho (lunges and the 
.1 iiinna, from which it rarely issues by day, 
but pi owls at nigbt avoimd the Iiubiiations 
of th(* Mohamnu'dan natives, seralehing 
up the lu'wly buru*d bodies of the d«‘ad, 
unless their graves are proteided by thorny 
bushes. If buirows w lUi sm-li eeleiily, 
Ibat it will woik i1s(‘lf iiiuler lover in 
Die liardest ground in ten iniiuites. Its 
g«-iifTal foorl IS llc'^h in any state. One 
fNpeeiiVien, 111 llie Zonlogieal Oardeii^, has 
bi'cii observed to be playful and good- 
hiinionied willi leg.inl to man, Ibough 
It di^xduys no such niiUlhe&o toward animals. 


TIMK OF THM MOUMXt; bOXG 
OK IJIKDS. 

ITioiiAiiLY one of tlio most curious exam- 
jdes of Die appiuenDy tn/ling pursuits of 
srieiitifie men lias lieeii exhilnted by one of 
the most t'sU'eTiied nu nilu rs of Die Academy 
fif Science of Paris, — M. Daroau dc la Malle. 
He xvas anxious to ascertain at what liour 
dilfetent birds began Dieir morning song. 
He tliireforo, from the 1st of May l<» tl o 
(itli of July, inrido oln, rvalions, wbieli be 
r<*gulaily publislie«l. It appeals that for 
tliiily yeais tliis vigilant naturalist Avclit to 
bed at Heveii (/clock in the (ivening and rose 
at midnight, dining spring nml Kuminer ; and 
that this ecffiitiie Jjalet wai for stmitilie 
purjioses. It scciii** tliat Die ooiwert is 
optmed about one o’eloi-k liy the chatliueb ; 
and that the sparrow is the la/iest bird, not 
leaving his nest till ffvo o’clock. In tho 
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iulinuLMllato honis, at mailed iiilLrv'il^, 
which M. lie la Alalle has ifircfully noted 
down, othor birds tomiiiuiico llicir luilurjil 
imdofly. Jfij has ahown on niorii than one 
ocrasniii, that tin; diffeieiit birds have mis- 
taken artifieial lif;ht for the da\niing of day, 
and that a Holar lamp has awakened the 
little c'horisters. 


THE EAGLE-OWL ANT) ITS 
YOUNG ONE. 

A nKMARTftAiir.r. account of the exlra- 
oidinary attiudimciit of thew birds to^ their 
yoiiufi; is given by Ei-'liop Stanley, in liis 
“ Eamilar History of Thids." The ease* was 
witnessed by a Swedisli gentleman, wdio 
residc'd several yc'ais on a farm jw’ar a Hfc‘<‘p 
imumtain, on tlie snnnnit of which two 
eiigle-owla bad ronstnic ted tbeir nests. Ono 
day, in llio month of July, a young bird, 


liaving quilted tbo neat, was caught bv the 
Hciwants. C'on'sidering the season of the 
year, it was veil featluTcd. Having been 
faliiit up in a large) hen-coop, to his surprise, 
on the folio w'ing moniing, a tine young 
partridge was found lying dead before the 
door of the coop. It was immediately 
concluded that this provision had been 
brought there by the old owls, which no 
doubt had been making Bareli in the night- 
time for their lost young one. Ajid such 
w'us, indeed, the fact ; for night after night, 
for fourteen days, was the same mark of 
uttentiou repeated. The game which •the 
old ones carried to it consisted chiefly of 
vouiig paitridges, for the most pwt newly 
tviUed, hut Botuetimes a little spoilcjd. On 
one occasion, a moor-fowl w'as brought, so 
fresh that it was actually warm under the 
wings ; and at another time a putrid, stinking 
lamb was deposited. 
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TJI15J SERVANT'S IIAITTXESS. 

II Y rilli llUV. DWll) UAT. 

r Tiii’sT that you ore deeply <*i)n\ii)ci‘d 
that a goiul character is a gieat ticasure. 
The vicheat are poor vitluuit it, while to 
the poorest it is gri'at gain. Its advuntage.s 
lire many, and they me all more or less 
practicolly useful. A cm ml moral doport- 
liient, and lldelity in the discharge of duty, 
will alwny.s jiibl a mea^'iirc of pc.ace mid 
sati:ifaetiou to the mind, wliile 11 k’\ servo 
the tetupoT.al interests of the individual. 
ITiit something more is required, if hnpptmws 
is to lie secured. 1 will supposi‘ that, in tlie 
ordinar)' kciisc, you posse^ a good i hmm l“r ; 
and that you an* justly eslcmned for ^om* 
rectitude and dihgenee : yid, for pot/, “one 
thing is neeilful,” hefon- you c.mi he happy. 
It is described in one word, — un.n.ioN. 
Youiin’ related to (ioil, you are Th.s erea- 
tiirc ; He lui.s made you, ]uvsorvcd yon, and 
redeemed you; and W'hnte\er (‘oiiynend.it ion 
you may receive from others, if you do not 
possess His favour, your sjiirit will taste 
neither repose nor joy. If it be so, this sub- 
ject deserves your must eavuest considera- 
tion. 

I know you .dpsif c . tbeu yon 

must seol^-pf7i^io;i. All iium need it. You, 
like Jblf rest of the nice, arc natumlly 
and Huhapptf. You cannot, as ’a 
KJ’.ilty shinor, cither enjoy God, or serve 
r- jlim. What peace of mind can he have 
who d.iily lives under a sense of God's 
wrath, and subject to the yoke and lioiula^' 
of sin And if you have not religion, this 
is your oaso. Your guilt is not pardoned, 


the curse and eondenmation of a broken 
law remain ; you ai’c the seiTaut of sin, 
and “the wages of sin is death.” What a 
weiglit imi.st be removed, and wbal a change 
must lake place in the rel.itionof such a one 
to tiod, before the soul can have lost! And 
religion is lartbiT lu'cded, to enable you 
to pci form the ditties of your Htalion. St. 
Vaul has liJd you what Ihese arc, and how 
you aie to discharge them. May I ask you 
si’iiously lo consider what the Divine re- 
quirement is, in this respect.^ The lirst 
pjrtieulift- enjoined upon you is that of 
obi’dirncv. “ Servants, obey in all things 
yi)ur masters .m eordiug to the flesh.” Tlie 
Apostle does not, of course, enjoin upon you 
an obedience to commands which arc iiicon- 
si>tent with the laws of God, but those 
wliieh relate generally to the way in wliicli 
a ina<ler would have you serve him, and 
which lie lias a light to prescribe. In all 
such things, his will is to be your rule 
of a(‘tion. In the next place, you aie to 
ri'gard his interests as much in bis absence 
a.i in his •presence “not with eye-scrvico 
as nK'n-ploiWcrs; but in singleness of heart, 
fearing God.” You arc to seek the Divine 
aiipro\al, in the way in wdiich you fullil 
your daily 4 j|illing; and, w’hilc honouring 
your eaithly master, ^ honour the great 
Ma.ster who is in licaveii. Auotber point 
which you m*e to observe, is, “not aiisw'er- 
ing again;” not objecting to wbat is com- 
nianded, or pcrtlv and insolently replying to 
n'proof. And 1 w'isli most di.stuictly to 
ix'iiiiud you, that this outline of duties is 
not dr.iwn up by a selfish master, , but is 
given you by the Slpirik of Ti uth. These 
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ard tKo words of God. You must, tlicn, serve, 
in order to gloriiy, Him. Fiom IFia word 
tliore is no fti)pcal. You an; to cherish a 
supremo regard for IIU testimonies. And 
may 1 not ask, Can you do all theso things 
in your own strength ? I will reply for you : 
you cannot. Will your naturally rebellious 
will be always ready to obey; yoiu corrupt 
heart he always sincere; and your temper 
iu such subiection that, even under provoca- 
tion, you shall bo calm and self-possessed? 
‘‘Olio thing is needful” for all this, and that 
is religion: you need it for your pei-aonal 
happiness; you need it to fit you for the 
performance of your every-day duties. 

In religion there is peace ^ and there is 
power. Its great principle is lovo to God. 
But can a guilty sinner love an angiy God ? 
No; and you must obtain the forgiveiicsa 
of sins, and a new heart. He who gave 
His only-hc5gotteii Son to die for you, is 
ready to pardon your transgressions, and 
to renew your soul by His Spirit. You 
have, as a sinner, turned to your own way, 
and lie waits for your return to Him. Come 
to Him, and He will receive you graciously, 
and Jove you freely. Come t(j Him, aoiTow- 
iug for sill, ( onfessing it and forsaking it, 
an<l breathing fortli the heartfelt prayer, 
“God, be merciful to me, a sinner.” Come 
to the cross of Christ, and look upon your 
Saviour as Ho hangs upon the tree, shedding 
for you that precious blood which cleanses 
from all sin. “Behold the Jiamb of God.” 
He is the propitiation for your sins. He 
died, the just for the unjust, to bring us 
to God. “Behold, for t/iee the victim 
bleeds.” <Ie takes away sin. But how 
shall you realise His grace and mercy ? 
Believe, only believe. Yes, this is aJJ that 
is required of the guilty, polluted, and mis- 
erable sinner. “Believe in the Lord J(*sna 
Christ, and thou shalt bo saved.” ^ I’o them 
that believe Ho is precious.” Bidicvc 
in His redeeming lovo, and He will 
pardon, purify', and save you. This is re- 
ligion, this is happiness; the pardon and the 
X>eaco of God. Your Saviour offers it now. 
Abandon the world, abandon the service 
of Satan, and cast yourself upon Christ, and 
this blessing is yours. 

"See there my Lord upon the tree, 

1 hear, I feel, He died for me." 

■ 

Are you the offspriug of the righteoua ? 
Perhaps a pious parent nas, this day, added 
to the countless number of former petitions 
a special prayer for your salvation. A 
Christian mother has again wept before the 
cross, and asked for the immediate salva- 
tion of her child. If you have not yet 
decided on the serrice of God, resolve at 
once on being blc-st. Why should you delay, 
when, by so doing, you are deferring tho 
hour of your peace? This moment bo 
happy ; this moment ho free. Can you now 
say, “ My heart is fixed, 0 God, my hoart 
is fixed * Can you Mst on your redeeming 
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Lord? If 30, tho burden of guilt is re- 
moved, tlio power of sin i^ broktui, and 
pride, passion, lovo of the world and self, 
arc subdued l>y tlio pure love of God. You 
will hcnccft>rtli find pleasure iu duty, and 
feel Hiat happiness docs not consist in meivj 
circumstances, suidi as finery in dross, a 
situation in a worldly and fashionable family, 
bi‘?h wages, frequent holidays, or iu attend- 
ing idaees of amiiscmeut ; hut in the* favour 
of God, aud a good conscience. SaUsAi'd 
W’ith your providential lot in life, you will 
delightfully prove that “gg^lhicss with 
cimteiitmcut is gi-eat gain.” 

And, further, 1 remind you that religion 
is a great safeymrd against temptation. You 
need its defence, for iioiliiiig else can oftbet- 
nally preserve you. You arc exposed to 
great peril from your o\vti deceitful huai*t, 
uii alluriiig worl4 the enticements of sin, 
and tho devices of Satan. How many arc 
by these daily ensnared and ruined ! The 
Jiord is not Iheii lif^t and salvation : there- 
fore do they stumble and fall. They have 
. no uuderstaiidii^ or discretion to pre8or> e 
tliein. TJiey 'ifalk in the counsel of the 
ungodly, and not in tho way of the l.ord. 
But if yop are tlie servant of Christ, you 
shall not wjlUc in darkness. He w'ill guide 
you with ilis counsel, JIo will keep you in 
all your ways, He will lead you to a city of 
habitation, and give you wst. He will 
pi (‘Serve you from sin, and consequently 
iiom all its bitUu-ncss, remorse, and de- 
gradation. Your pel son, your cbarachT, 
your interests, both for time and etomity, 
-will bo secuTi' in Ilis hands. 

Without teligioii there is no safety. Not 
long ago, I called upon a friend, where 1 
fouAd a poor w'oman almost disti'ucted with 
grief and trouble. And what think you 
w a# the cause ? You sliall hoar. She had 
a daughter in sevvi(',e ; and, lliough sluj had 
some anxieties respecting her, she was glad 
to know that Mary was comfortably situated. 
SIk' lived hut if sliort distance from her 
mother’s dwelling. One day a messenger 
airived from tlie daughter’s mistr(‘&3, to 
know whether Mary was at home, as lier 
mistress knew not what had become of her. 
Several days had passed when 1 saw tlio 
afllietud parent, and she had heard nothing 
of her lokst child. Think of tlie agony of 
that mother's heart, a.s b)io tliought of tho 
possible course her child was pursuing. And 
this w'aa not relieved by tlie fact that Mary 
liad only too often given her occasion to 
fear that one day tlie seducer would prtjvpil. 
ilcligious advice had often been given, but 
it was generally slighted and refused. Yet 
the anxious mother was wishful to know 
the w'orst, and longed to find her child, 
tliough it should be willi blighted prospoots, 
aud a mined reputation. Whether the 
parent and the child have yet mot, 1 know 
nut. 

Mary had no religion. She know notliing 
of its peace, tranquillity, and contentment. 
( 2 
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}lfi- luiiid wan r»*sllr:>v bi*i siuiul apjh-tito 
(jruVLiig alter liccui^t* and lilcasuio, wliilc 
her paa^ioii« wore wild and uugovoinaldo. 
Sin. triumphed, and sho was ruined. Miser- 
tiblc wundoror ! Sin pierces her heart with 
many soitowb ; the beauty of iimocciico is 
laded ; and who can tell wdiether she wdll 
ever bo rocovored ? And W'ho shall extract 
the oirow from tliut mutlicr's hearty and 
h(ail the rankling wound ? 

In contiast with snoli a ease, how heauli- 
i'lil and attractive does religion appear in its 
humble and l^ppy possessors ! It is their 
joy and llieirilefonce. “It ia nioro to be 
duuirod than gold, yen, even tliaii lino gold ; 
it is sweeter ^lan honey and the honey- 
comb/’ Oi‘ religion wo may truly say, — 

**To purest Joys she nil invitey, 

Chnntc, holy, spfnliuil dclitfhts ; 

Her wayii aiu ways of pleasaiitiicss, 

Aud .ill her llovieiy paths are peace.” 

AVlion conversion tukea pluco ui any om*, a 
real chaTi^i;e is produced in tlie licart. The 
subject of it is a new creaiuio. TJiero are 
new ufi'ectiona, disposition, aud desires 
planted in the aoul. The “ Dan y man’s 
Duiightor” thus describea the elVeets of this 
change on Jieiself. Jjeforc bhe heard the 
aornion which was the iiieaiis uf iut salva- 
tion, she says, “1 was a proud, tlionghtli ss 
girl, fond of dr(*ss and tinery. I loved the 
world, and the things of iIk* world. 1 li\e<l 
in bor\ioo among wurldli pi’ople, and never 


lijui the ii.ippiiiL'injf being mn lannl\ wln re 
worshi]! was u-garded, and the stiuls of the 
servants cared lor. 1 ivent once on a Sunday 
to church, more to .sec and be seen, than to 
pray, and hear tlie w’ord of God. I thought 
I was quite good enough to be saved ; and 
disliked, and often laughed at, religious 
l)Ooplo. I was ill great darkness, and knew 
nothing of Dio ivay of salvation : I never 
praycil, nor ivus scnsihlo of the awful danger 
of a iirayerless state. I wdshed to maintain 
the character of a good servant, and was 
niiicli lifted up when I met with applause ; 
but r was a stranger to God and' Ohnst, aM 
had I died in that state, hell must and would 
justly have been my portion. But I was 
led to SCO my lost estate as a sinner, and 
the groat mercy of God through Jesus 
Christ. And, O ! what a Saviour I have 
found! Ho is more than I could ask or 
di‘siro. In Ifis fiilmss I liavo found all 
that my poverty copld need ; in His bosom 
1 hjv«j found a rosting-xdaco from all sin 
and hoirow ; in His word I have found 
htainglk agaiiwt dmiht and unbelief. The 
world ii])peaiTd all vanity and vexation of 
.spnit. I found it m'cessary for my peace of 
iijiiul to eonic out from among them, and be 
M'parate. I gave myself to prayer, and many 
;i happy hour of secret delight A enjoyed in 
eomnuinion wilh doil.” Truly sin is misery, 
bnt religion is lia))pinoss. Iteadcr, may this 
Imppiiiesa he youis ! Amen. 


LETTER-CARRIER. 


EXTBACTS FKOM I.ETTEUS AD- 
nBESSEn llY DU. CII.\ EMEUS 'ro 
nis SISTER. 

II.— TUB tiiiusriAJf’s jiiFnirttY ix 
t'O.NVmi.SATH,^N. 

“ l'h;nRi:.vnv dth, 1810.— 1 know not a 
niojc serious dr.iwhatk to mixed society 
tJmn tiio exehisioii of all oouverhution about 
‘the one thing neetlful;' audit eoniestobo 
a seriiuis question, How are you to g<'t the 
better of it } This zeal would prompt, bnt 
we are also eiilled to w alk in u'Mojh towanls 
those that are witliout. There must bo a 
way of introdueiug the topic, so ns to make 
a useful impression, so as to eonciliato pro- 
jiidico, so as to win, if possible, nithcr than 
repel.* I confess it is to mo a thing beset 
with difUoiiIiios, and I fear that an unmanly 
slianie may have some sliaro in it. It is 
eeitaiiily wrong to disguise itftimi others 
that you look upon eternity as your upper- 
lUQSt coneern. Disguiso this, and you add 
the sanction of yoiu- example to their exclu- 
sive indulgence in the frivolities of time; 
you add to the multitude of stumhliiig- 
block®- or otfences ivhieh lie in Iho way of 
ulhei-3. It is delightful that there is w 


promise anm-xed b) the prayer for wisdom ; 
and 1 km®v' nut a more delicate subject for 
the applicaiion of wisdom than the one I 
Jim insiatiiig on.” 

III.— 'inn HOLY SPIRIT, THE EN LI OUTER UR. 

“M.ny 2‘lth, 1815. — My thoughts have 
often been directed of late to the office of 
God’s Spirit as nn enlightener. There is a 
natural darkness wliich cannot ho done 
away but by God’s shining on our lieurts; 
.i.id it IS right that w'e slioiild feel our de- 
pmidciiec on Him, not merely for the truths 
of Scriptur *, but also for our spiritual dis- 
ced nmciit of tho.se truths. But it deserves 
to 1)0 w'ell kept in mind, that though tho 
Spirit ia a revcaler, it rcvoala nothing to us 
additional to what we learn in Die written 
record. It does not make us wise above 
that w'hich is written, but it m^es us wise 
lip to that wdiich is written. The word of 
God is called the sw’ord of the Spirit: it is 
the iiiatrumeut by which the Spirit w orketh. 
He does not meet with us on any other 
ground than on that of the wTitton Tovola- 
tien; and henco our security, on the one 
hand, against the visionary preteiiees of those 
who talk of their revelations ndijitional to 
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that ■vrliich is writton; nn<l oiir iTuty, on tlio 
other, to go ililigertly and sober-mindedly to 
our 13ihlcs, but to go with the attitude of 
dependence on Ilhn, wlio ran alone open 
our undorstaudings to understand tliem, mid 


show us wondnma things out of the law; 
and, unthoiit carrying us beyond the field of 
the written rei'onl, ean throw n clearness 
and a spiritual light over oyotj' obicet within 
that field/* 


MISCELLANY OF EXTRACTS AND CORRESPONDENCE. 


• (iUEEN AllELATTlE AND HER 
COEUESrONDEN'rS. 

The pile of letters which each day’s post 
brought to tho widowed (lueen w’as of no 
common bulk. I.ettc;ra from all parts of 
England, on all cbaritable projects, frcaii 
clergy, from laity, fr<im v.idowi', f]*<nn <ir- 
phrina, from parties in ovoiy grade of soeiety, 
assailed licr benevolent synipatliics. Ev<*ry 
county, and almost iwery town in Engl:nni, 
furnished her with u coiresp(»ndenl. Not 
ont' FiislauK'd a liaisli or contemptuous 
rejection. I'lic (luocn read all Jicr letters. 
f*atiently, perscveringly, and syst-ematieally 
would she sit down, inorning after luorniiiir, 
and, desjiito of had writing, wretcdied giam- 
inar, intermiiia^'le piTiods, and endlcsS rejie- 
tUionfl, master their meaning. Her 0 A\n 
impression was recorded, -in her own hand, 
oil the hack of eaeh applieati«m; this done, 
the letter passed into th(‘ liands of Lieutenant 
Redford, her Secretary for ihaiilies, for the 
purpose of fmlhev invest i gal ion; or, if this 
nere deemed needless, to lx? replied to In th.e 
ailinnativc forthwitli. 

Some of lier annotations ran thus: — 

“This appears inerodihle.” “riausihle; 
hut lias too much the air of an imposture.” 
“All extraordinary, and it is tojic fcari’d 
evaggerated, statement.” “ This case de- 
S(Tves immediate iiivesligation.” “To ho 
reli(‘ved at once.” “ Needs no < ontiiniatiou.” 
And then followed the sum of £10, or 
t‘20, which, m tlie (iuccii’.s jndgment, would 
meet the necessities of the'enM’, and whidi 
was at once forwarded to the jx’liliimer. 
Tier diserimination was raiely at f.nili, ho 
rarely, that when eqiiivoial eesis weio 
inquired into hy members of her liouschohl, 
by tlic Queen’s command, the results of such 
iiiquiiy boro out, with .seareely aij except ion, 
tho Tiow w'hirh their royal mistress ImkI 
origmally taken. Her tact in sifting truth 
fi'om falsehood, and a case of real suifering 
from amidst a mass of plausible representa- 
tions, was remarkable. One of these appli- 
cations, with the Queen's autogi aph comment 
on tho hack, I have seen, A curious docu- 
ment it is. Tho writer, Jfroni his owti 
admissions, had previously participated in 
the Queen’s bounty. Now ho addresses her 
in dying cireumstaneoH. Ho alleges that his 
physician had rceommonded to him “jellies, 
and other expensive articles of mitrimont,” 
which his^ own means would not admit of 


his procuring; and very ndFoitly HiiggCHls 
to the Queen the propiiely of her Kui>plyiug 
this pecuniary dcfieieiiey. lint he wiites 
ill ariicuh mart in ' he is dying; absolutely 
(lying ; he has but a few lioiirs to Jive ; but 
still his Muuighls mu on no other Hubject 
hut the (liioeii DowagtT and “jellies.” The 
letter is long, >vritlen in large eharneters, 
■M itli a profusion of flourishos. The Qui'cii’s 
aulogia])li (‘ommeuf, emlorsed on tho fourth 
side, runs tlni^ “Au odd epistle! wntteii 
ill a good, strong, steady liiiiid fur n dying 
man .” — Tho JAn'thlij Iksliny-TluccH of the 
Jiisl. 


JIKVTilEN V.llITTSlI JXJ)]A. 

AVuvt i( India? The n'gion udiiih, of 
nil upon earth, lias most afieeted the history 
and the hahits of every other. . . .’J'lm region 
whmiee sprang the creeds mIiMi even now 
eommand tin* largest number of souls,.., 
'file n'gioTi llmti'inbraees in lier arms a liost 
of lunnau licarls, eouqirisiug at least one out 
of evi'jy six that henb and that, holding 
tliem up totljo eyo of (’hristian pity, His 
lier they aie all open to her approach, and 
suseeptihlo <*f her ii< (ion. 

t1 that Uod would give Hiseliureh a heart 
large enough to feel this coll ! Think, 
(Ihiistians, think on Iho state of the Avorhl. 
Dream not of Hie Go.spel as already known 
everj where. EPel, D feed, udieii you ]iray, 
that on(*-half of your brethren never Juanl 
of your UedeeiTKT. Done are they of your 
bone, fle.sli of your flesh, Cfintlieting, sighing, 
bending to the gravis like yon; but ciomii 
for tlieir eonfiiets, eomforter in tlieir sigh.s, 
hope in their grave, they seo noiu*. Think 
of every ^and whero Satan hiw his seat, and 
give to theni all a pari in j'our prayers. 
Jlut, 0, think long on tho land wlic-rc tho 
Queen whose sway you love has heathen 
BubjeelB outnumbering sevenfold tho Cbiia- 
tians of tho llritish isles ! Think long, long 
on Hio fact, “ 1 belong to an oinpiro where 
seven to one name not the Name that is life 
to me!” Think that yonder, under the nilo 
of vour owTi Qii(H‘n, a full sixth of Adam's 
children dwell!. Tako a little leisure, and 
say, Of every six infants, one first secs tho 
light there : to what instruction is it bom ? 
Of every six brides, one offers her vows there : 
to whnt affection is sho destined ? Of every 
six families, ono spreads its table there: 
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■what loves unite their circle ? Of ovciy six 
widovS} one is lamenting there : what con- 
Bolations will soothe her? Of overj' six 
orphan girls, one is wandering there : wliat 
charities will protect her? Of every six 
wounded consciences, one is trcmhling there : 
what halm, w'hat physician, docs it know ? 
Of every six men that die, one is dcpoiiing 
tlioro : what alioro is in liis eye? — ymhnr's 
Missitm to the Myaore. 

THE EVIL IXFLITKNCE OF 
FALSE DOCTllKNE, 

An interesting passage in religions hio- 
grophy may be found in the correspondenee 
of the American Alinisters, the Messrs. Buck- 
minsters, futlier and son, after the son had 
disappointed his fatlici’s hopes by'cmbi-acing 
l/'iiitarianism. Honesty of purpose, touch- 
ing oilier BubjeetH than religion, w'lis as 
cluirncteristie of tho son as of the fatlier. But 
how the adoption of Uiutorianism destro\s 
that frankuess and hom.'sty in tho declaration 
of one’s sentiments, which is characU'risluj 
of tnio evangelical rcIigioJv,>find which is 
so dcsirahlo in a Mmislcr, may he seen 
in the following extracts. The ^'dlier, in a 
letter to his boi 1 |, dated Juuo* iotii, IHOl, 
said : 

“ If tho Committee of Brattle-street, or of 
any otJicr church, slionld apply to you with 
a view of healing you in order to PcUlcment, 
I advise you, as an honest man, (and this you 
seem desirous to be,) to tell llicm plninly 
that you do not believe in the proiier <Ieity 
And divinity of Christ, nor in Ilia vicarious 
aafisfaction and ntoiicmeiit for tho sins of 
men ; and I presume they will trouble you 
no more. Or, if they should nevertheless 
urge you to preach, 1 advise you in your 
first Bonnon tn be explicit on those pomt^i, 
and not make use of any concealments or 
cxprcssiima that may mean anything or 
nothing. This will decide tho niatter w ilh 
you. You will be able e.'ftily to reliiirpihh 
your profession. For 1 cannot believe tliat 
tlio ohuTohes of Cbi-ist are so icmovcd from 
tho foundation of the Apostles, and have so 
lost tho principles of tho Jlcfomation, tint 
they would sottlo Ministers W’ho deny tho 
divinity of the Head of the Church.” 

But this advico was not at all acsording to 
tho views of one imbued w'ith Unitarian 
doctrine. The son replied : 

“You must permit me to differ from you 
on tho propriety of declaring my views from 
tho pulpit 1 ^oU always bo ready to give 


THE BIBLE-DISTIUBUTER AMONG 
110BBEB8. 

UtTHiNa the revolutionary troubles of tho 
year 1848, a band of robbers liad established 
themselves in the great manufacturing town 
of Lyons, in the south of France. They 
were rough fellows, w'ith faces that looked 
fit only for the gallows, and hearts hard as 
the street-paving of the town. To judge 
from their appearance, they would think no 
more of taking aw'-ay a man’s life, than of 
blowing out a rushlight. But nothing 
prospers in this world without some sort of 
government, and these robbers knew it : so 
they cliose ono of their number for a 
Captain; and in this case it was the one 
most accomplished in all kinds of robbciy 
and murder. And then they raised their 
hands to heaven, and swore iliat none of 
them W'oiild ever leave or betray the hand ; 
and that if any , should, nevertheless, break 
the oath, tho rest would pursue and kill 
him. And now they W'cnt forth to plunder 
and mnrdcr; and all tho people of tho 
neighbourhood w'ho, besides their heads, 
had temporal goods to lose, wore full of 
terror and dismay. 

At this time there was assembled in 
liyons jinother band, which, like these 
robbers in the forest, sent out their mes- 
sengers in every direction, and so hunted 
after all sorts of people. And where these 
messengers nppearea, many a ono has 
trembled. It is true they w'cre not armed, 
like tli(‘ robbers, with pistols, and siicli 
murderous weapons; but out of their wallets 
peeped large and small books; and when 
the messengers read out of them, it was to 
many a listener ns [if a two-edged sword 
pierccTl tlirough his soul. For in tho books 
wns much written about the holy God, who 
lirings siMicTS before His tribunal; and 
about the Saviour Jesus Christ, who so 
Tiicrcifully takes upon Himself tho sins of 
those Avho heartily repent and seek forgive- 
ness from Him. 

One of the Missionaries of this Society 
resolved one day to go into the forest to the 
robbers ; not, indeed, that ho might become 
one of them, but, with tho help of God, to 
put an end to their unrighteous profession. 
It was truly a dangerous thing to do, and I 
really begin to tremble when I thiri how 
tho lawles^fellows in the forest yonder will 
liJhdlo the poor man. He might well think 
about it, too; but God had given him a 
brave heart, so that he did not trouble Lim- 
self about it further than to say to himself 


i Answer to private inquiriep^Jmt I con- i 

ivc Ww th at at most they could tmly destroy his body, 

m' vwiA i-ViA nf PrPACners. « T ht -i ii -a—z—Vi. 


to 4 ^n*ption for me, the youngest of Preachers, 
intrude on a mixed audience viewa that 
tight bo startling, pwhaps not yet matured. 
-n it though I see no expectation of my over 
becoming a Trinitarian, further investigation 
may modify what is now tho subject of 
inccBsaut thought and prayer.” 


fall," he thought, ” i anaii go siraignx lo 
heaven ; and there it is far better than in 
this poor world, and especially in France. 


And would not my life oe amply repaid if, 
by the word of God, tho soul of one of these 
robbers should bo saved So he filled his 
wallet with Bibles, and stepped away 
bravely into tho wood. Soon was lost 
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n the tliickct, and, after a few miles, he 
came upon the oiil posts of the camp. 

“Who goes there?” cried a rough voice, 
wliich seemed to pierce our Biblc-Diatrihuter 
through hone and marrow. Soou bcveral 
liciTiblc-looking foims camo out of the 
thicket, surrounded the adventurous in- 
truder, and scrutinised him with cuiious 
looks. Ho had, nicanwliilo, recovered 
courage to meet their wild, scornful faces. 

“What brings you here, fellow.^” cried 
the robbers. 

% “ I come,” replied he, with a firm voice, 
^‘to bring you the word of God, and to 
warn you from tlie path of ruin, before tho 
judgment of God breaks over 3'’ou.” 

A wild, fiendish laugh interrupted the 
address. “Ha! ha! hal” cried tlio com- 
rades, “ this is a capital fellow, and a good 
roast for our Captain! There you can 
finish your sermon. It ’a just what lie likes, 
and he ’ll reward you for it. Pack up your 
hooks : over yonder you’ll do more biisLiiess! 
March ! On with you !” 

With these words they thrust him for- 
ward, and brought him to their Captain. 
At the sight of such a body of rulfians, 
playing with their muskets as if tliey wero 
toy-guns, the stoutest lieart might have 
quailed ; but our man of God stood calm. 

“What do you want, fellow?” a&ked tho 
Captain, haughtily. 

“I come to bring you tho n'orJ of God,” 
replied the Missionary, firmly. 

“llo you know who we are? Do 3'bu 
know us?” he asked again. 

“ Certainly, I know yon,” was tho 
answer, “You nro the wickedest of the 
wicked', tho most daring of sinners. You 
nro the terror of tho neighbourhood; but 
tlic anger of God will burst over you, and 
destroy you before you think He is a 
righteous God, and will not leave the wicked 
unpunished.” 

As before, the fearless speaker was now 
interrupted by a burst of laughter. A flood 
of sneers and curses was poured onliim ; but 
he did not allow himself to he disturbed, 
and only raised bis voice the louder. 

“ Repent !” be cried • “ even for you there 
is mercy aud forgiveness ; even for you is 
the Saviour, the Son of God, come, if you 
repent, and be converted. Jfow is tlie time. 
His love* has sent me lierc : tha arras of His 
love ar« opened to you.” The wild langlitcr 
was stilled, but instead of it a low murmur 
was heard. Tho wild eyes glared with 
rage ; involuntarily they pointed their 
muskets at the donng Missionary; but a 
glance from the Captain, and he would 
have paid for his boldness with his life. 
But the eye of God watched over him, and 
his courage was undisturbed. 

“Do you know,” shouted the Captain, 
“ that your life is in our hands ?” 

“Without God’s permission you cannot 
touch a hair of my head,” replied the Mis- 
sionary,, raising his warning odd exhort- 


ing voice aliil louder, and distributing 
liis Bibles right and left. By degrees tho 
munmir was hushed. The* robbers heg;m 
even to show respect to tlio courageous 
, mail. Many a heart might, have trembled 
at that moment; hut the devil had bound 
their chums too firmly. They had taken 
that fearful oath, never t*> leave the hand. 
It ctfiild bo broken only by deatli. Presenti}'^ 
tbe Captain exclaiiueil, “Take Uio man 
Jiway, but do him no harm!” lie Was 
obeyed; and, with oaths and cursejs, they 
led him out of the wood ; and he, pi aismg 
(iod in his heart, made the best of liis way 
hack to J..yons. 

Now, many of my readers m.iy think the 
Biblc-Distributer might have spared himself 
his troublc.sonio journey; for tho rohlnus 
will be robbers still, jfavo pntiencu! Tlio 
word of God never returns “void,” but 
will accomplisli tliat wJiicli Ho pleases. 
But to proeeed. 

The Captain JinTl himself received a New 
Testament; and, as ho was one day strolling 
through tlu'Avpod, he took the book out of 
hi.s po<‘kot M^Wad it, to pass away the lime. 
He wa.'i arfonished at what ho saw there, 
and lidpl^'ad on and on. Ho had bi'ver 
lieaul {uiejfh things befojjc. Jlis eon-scicnee 
was awaki'ucd, and the life lie Lad led 
appeared darker aud darker to his mind, 
lie became uneasy. Every day he separated 
fiom hi.s comrades, and wanderc'd about tbe 
wood. To them such conduct appeared 
somewhat suspicious, and they began to 
'whiapiT among theirisclves. But ho iiocaino 
every day more alivo to tho misery of his 
sins; tho je.dgmont of God was to him 
fenrM, and the love of Christ burned in his 
linrd heart : ho could no longer belong to the 
bund. But how could ho lu'ivo it ? Should 
h8 run away ? Now we should not think it 
wrong ; but our Captain would not break Ins 
oath, even with robbers. Por a long time 
he struggled thu.s with himself ; but at lost 
he nssciiihled ^ho band. ’J'hcy hastened 
together, in the hopo that hi* was going to 
lead them out ag.uin on some profitable 
expedition. But they were not a littlo 
astonished 'when tho Captain addicsh.ed 
them as follows : — 

“ ComraiY's !” he eried, “hitherto I havo 
been yBiir Reader: henceforth 1 am so no 
more. This book here has shown me th.at 
we arc on the way to ruin. A fearful oath 
bound me to you; but my resolution is 
token. I am in your hands.- If you wish 
to kill me, you can do it ; but never again 
can I bring myself to lead the cursed life of 
a robber !” 

In TDuto astonishmont the oomrades 
listened to their leader. A murmur of rage 
ran through tho company ; but soon anger 
gave place to sympathy. After long con- 
sultation, tlicy came to the dctCnnination of 
letting the Captain go quietly away. Once 
more he raised his warning voiee to his old 
companioxis, reminded them of the wrath of 
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Cofl, whoao commandniciits they had hroken, 
and of tho love of tlio Kedeemer if 
they rcpcntc'd, and ur#?i-d tlicm oarncatly to 
quit vith him tJioir life of sin. I’lic loavcm 
worked. £iooii afteiwards tho baud bruku 


up. IMany of its members followed their 
Captain, and were converted; and the 
Society which first sent their Missionary 
into tho wood has received several of them 
as companions of its labours . — Berlin Paper, 


SKETCHES’OF OLDEN TIME. 



ENGLISH SHIPS OF W.\iL .vr 
FIFTEENTH CENTjyy 
Ilr.NUV V, built nomo dn>iiu,„. ’ 

Bliips of war, nt Southaniptoif; 
iiiK to tho anUior of tho “LiwT, 

Policy,” ,« ^-cro never Ba-n 

before, to miit(*h those which ija 

the Frcn(3h liad obtained from ti,- 

and Castilians.... .\n«ther cf ^«««««« 

writer nientiona two slup. holof^ZZ 


fleet >vith which this King made his second 
invasiiin of Franco, one called “ The King’s 
Chamber,” the other The King’s Ilall," both 
of which woi’e fitted up with extraordinary 
Riimptuousness. ’That called “The King’s 
Chamber,’' in which Henry himself em- 
barked, in said to have carried a sail of 
pui-plo silk, with Iho arms of England and 
France embroidered on it . — PieUtruil Hiatory 
of Kmjlomf. 


HE MONITOR. 


AT PHATER- 
MEETINGS; 

social prayer-meeting is a source of 
spiiitual profit to a church, without the 
"•’^flutmcca of which, in ordinary cases, it can 
hardly bo expected to grow in grace. Those 
Christiana aro generally tlie most eminent and 
distinguished lor piciv, whoso habits and fool- 
iugs lead them to embrace every opportunity 


of attending tho praycr-raceting. Of such 
groat value, it is of the last importance that 
these meetings should l )0 made much more 
attractive than in many cases they ore. 
Very much depends on the Pastor, or the 
conductor of the meeting. But much also 
depends on the bretliien who are called upon 
to participate in its aervioe. Very frequently 
much of tee interest is dostroye<^ by in- 
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judicious prayers. Perhaps a notice of some 
of the ways in ■which mistakes are made 
by those who take pai’t in the prav’ors of 
the social meeting, may not bo witliout 
benefit. 

A very common complaint is, That the 
prayers aro too long. Some brethren, what- 
ever other ^fts thoy may lack, have n 
reinarkablo gift of fluency, and can pmy 
by the hour. They aro at no loss for topics, 
and know how to enlarge upon every one 
of them. If theso arc exhausted, they can 
Ml back upon themes already introduced, 
and present continued vafictics of tho same 
thought. Some seem to tliink that they 
must pray for everything that comes to mind, 
whether appropriate to tho occasion or 
not; and that it is time enough to stop 
when nothing else remains to l)o prayed 
for. If two persons arc to pray in 8ucc<’S8ion, 
the first* will Romciimes leave nothing for 
the second to do but to utter the Rinuo pe- 
titions. At times a brollicr will appear to 
bo drawing his exercise to a close, and lu) 
almost ready to say, “Amen,” when a new' 
thought will seem to strike his mind, and 
ho will branch out again into a second prayer, 
longer than the first, and each of them too 
long for profit. IVo have known a r<‘qucst 
to DO made for pr.'iy(U’ in relation to a par- 
ticular person, or class, or benevoh’nt ohj(‘ct ; 
and scarcely any notice taken of it until 
CY<'rytluiig else almost had been romernhered, 

, and no rime left for a rcmeiubrnTU’e of lln* 
particular object, until ovei*y one had become 
wearied by tbo service. Somtj have a 
favourite topic, and can neviir engage in 
social prayer without introducing it, how- 
ever iiTclevant to tho occasion. 

IVaycrs arc very apt to partake fliorc of 
the. nature of preaching tliau of praying. 
Th re may be didactic prayerii, doctrinal 
prayers, argumentative prftyers, controversial 
or polemic prayers, .and even liort.atory pniyeiu. 
But these distinctions are unprofitable and 
wearisome. Every one who engages in social 
prayer should understand that there is no 
need of going through a system of theology 
in a single prayer, nor of pniying for eve^'- 
thing that comes to mind, nor of enlarging 
upon every particular, nor of going over tlio 
same ground again and again, nor of praying 
as long as he can. That is ordinarily the 
moat acceptable and profitable prayer, udiich 
is mainly tho breathing of intense dcsir<f for 
some ono thing. Such is nature’s language. 
Attention to this matter would greatly re- 
duce the quantity, and vastly improve tl)e 
quality, of each prayer offered in the social 
mooting. 

Tho interest of tho people in some prayers 
is greatly marred by the ftequeqt recurrence 
of a faWirito form of expression. Some- 
times a particular namo of the Deity is so 
often introduced as to become even painfiil 
to a devout mind. If not taken in vain, 
or irreverently, it is used’ as a mere exple- 
tive, an A should be omitted. 


There ara some who scorn to forget al- 
together tho >apV*V of the room in which 
they aro asseiuhlecl. Lnrgi* or small, they 
always pray with the same quantity of voice. 
Some pray hud oiimurh hj family worship 
for a cathedral; otliers, again, cspeciallv 
in the coraniencemont of tho prayer, speak 
so very low that not one in fen can hear w'hat 
they say. Every ono u lio le.ads in prayer 
should speak, ordinarily, ju‘<t loud enough 
to bo beard by all a\1\o are in the room. A 
low tone of voice is very suitable lor tho 
closet, but not for tho social iiujcting; and 
a loud vocifi'nition may answer in tlio opt'ii 
air, but it is very much out of plact‘ in 
a room or parlour. It is a fault of otlu r 
good brethren, whoso voict; and manner arc 
veiy acceptable in personal conversation, 
that they put on an entirely di/ferent foiic, 
or full into some distagn'eahle habit or otln r, 
by which the r-oinfort ol‘ those who unite 
with them is sadl^ impoin'd. 

Wc might mpSlong thin long list of f.iults 
and ina<lvorto|m-it's of good imm in pniyi r ; 
for it is alwifaeasy to find fault. But wln'o 
the gloat ipPlf lance of social prayer, ami 
the Bwoe^lomfoit wdiicli might be derived 
from properly engaged in, aro c»)m- 

sidon'ib lSi^ei‘nsiiro of kill » its which impaii 
and destroy its effect will ho fully jii.sfifif 1. 
A kindly w*ord of admonition may soinclK'.ies 
correct a grievous fault ; and there aro few if 
any Ronailde mi'ii who have not on delool-/ 
ing in Ihomselvos some unHU.speet<*d foil^V 
or deformity, beo.A thankful for the diKcovcif; 
and takmi piiinsj if posaiblo, to conect it. 


B^llVATK FASTIXfi. 

Tin: devoting of a day periodically or 
occasionally to private fasting, lias been 
nflich practised by eminent Chrirttians in 
other times. And if it is now moi-e out of 
use, the reason may be, that the jiiety of 
the i»resent day is less earnest and deep limn 
that of former* days. Tlicre is, certainly, 
more oceaaitm fi»r such special means to 
keeji tho lunirt in vigorous eoinin union witli 
(hid, by reason of tho gn-ati r .'lelivity in 
outwaid things of tho prfseiit age. And 
wdicrcver it has been jiractiscd, the best 
results ha\y followTd. Take the cnac of 
Braiiieftl. /fe was very earnest in recom- 
mending the. practie'u to others, because he 
had received kucIi great advantages from it 
himself, llis diary gives an account of the 
many days wliich he spent in it ; and there 
is scarcely an instance of one that was not 
either attended, or soon followed, with a 
manifest blessing, in special incomes and 
consolations of Ac Spirit, and very often 
before the day was ended. But when he set 
about this duty, ho did it in good oamost, 
stirring up himself to take hobl of (rod, and 
continuing instant in prayer, with much of 
the spirit of Jncoh, wdio said, “I will not 
let Thee go, except Tliou bless me.” 
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SABBATH RATN. 
m very had for the health to ait iii a 
place of worship with wet clothes and damp 
feet.” 

Well, it is. At the same time, S/ihhath 
rain is not worse than week-day niin, 
aIthoii^?li there is apparonlly a much greater 
terror of it. The following considergliona 
may suit the ease of some “ fair-weather ” 
chiirrh-goers. 

1 . U in as bad for the Minister for the 
people ; and yet he must 1)C there. Tiirough 
rain, and snow, and cold he must go ; dry, if 
lie can; but if not, he mmt go. His lus'iltli 
is no bettor than that of the male members 
of his congregation generally; usually not 
so good. And if the rain furnishes no cx- 
iMise for his absence, it furnishes none for 
theirs. Tf you say it is hh business to go, so 
t( ts theirs . there is one Jaw for both. Aud, 

2 . ivedduKj^ a eoneerty a purty^ a /airy 
sebfom tvrtit for the iceathm. They arc never 
put off on ueeount of the ^Kirm. You may 
have noticed that when pco^j are exciledy 
they rarely suffer from exp^fjj||\'. Tf there 
were a littb' more interest iii c^ureh-going, 
a little more unction in the 

would it not prove favourable toi^^^h ? 

•t. Had weather reduees a congmp^ion gmte 
out of proportion to ahnost every other gatkvr- 
nuj of people. Why, the oth(T evening, (says 
one,) a Tliursday meeting was given up on 
ju'count of the wenthei\ no one hut the 
Minister and one lady edniing, (which was 
hardly enough to plea<l nhc promis(‘ and 
S(‘(iurc the blessing,) and jft Hu* Minister 
met siimo twenty-five peopie that same 
evening assembled in a parlouA who seemed 
to ho quito unconscious that itj^’as raining ! 
And how they ever got there ^n foot, witli- 


oiit soiling their dresses or getting damp 
feet, has been a mystery to him ever since, 
ifcrc was a leligious meeting broken up, 
and a soi’ial parly reduced only about twenty 
per eent.y and all by the same storm. How 
is it that tbo rain is so much more fc'rriblc 
“ bard by tlie synagogue,” than it is about 
town } Tt is quite true that many “ women 
and children” .are precluded from attending 
God's house in sttirms. But verily niiicty- 
iiinc per cent, is too much to allow for 
iieeessary absences in a common congrega- 
tion. AYe should he made of sterner stiftt*. 
AYe should he less’ the sport of circumstances. 
Satan waits not for fair weather^ Ho does 
Jus work in “thunder, lightning, and in 
rain ;” and we ought to be as busy as ho. 
God has never said, “Yc shall keep my 
Sabbaths, and reverence my sanctuary, 
€Xee 2 )t when it storms,"' 


THE TTABIT OF PRAYER. 

Fulix XkI'I', in speaking on the subject 
of prayer, has strikingly rdiinrkcd, “AYhen 
a ])mnp is frequently used, but little pains 
are nee(‘ssary to obtain water : it flows out 
at the first strok<‘, lu'causo the \vater is 
high. But if the pump lias not been used 
for a long lime, the water gets low, and 
wlioii it IS wanted, you must pump a grCat 
while, and the stream comes only after great 
elforfs. And sr) it is with prayer: if \ve* 
ari‘ instant in it and faithful to it, every 
little eircunistanco awakens the disposition 
to pray, and desires and words are always 
ready. But if wo neglect prayer, it is diffi- 
cult fur us to pi ay; for tho water in the 
well g(As low.” 
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MRS. ELIZABETH TATHE/PEARSE 
AYas born in Tavistock, Januarw 29th, 181G. 
Sho was the child of many pifiycra. ^ Her 
parents were descended from Ae Hiritans, 
and w-crc, with her grand-parrnts, devoted 
to God. From (diildhood sh4 w.ns deeply 
conscious of her sinful state, aJd of her need 
of a Saviour; and early in lif|( was enabled 
to trust in Him for acccpt|lncc with God. 
Slic then unjMiAiersdilxri&tbo Independent 
church ak’^Iavistodc. ' ' . ^ 

Gn Ifier marriage, in 1839, she come to 
rcsid* at Sticklepath. She then bocamo a 
nifember of the AYcsleyan Society; and, 
^ (luring tho eight years of her residence 
there, cxeniplified the character of the mock 
and lowly Christian. She was beloved by 
all who know her for her truthful aincctitY, 
and frank, open-hearted kindness of dispo- 


sition. As n wife and mother she was moat 
exemplary. 

AYhen God, in His infinite wisdom, hc- 
renved her of three lovely cTiildren, she 
sought to rcf ognise in these severe strokes a 
Fortier’s hand. And -when, at length, her 
only remaining child was token, she re- 
marked to a friend, “1 submitted before: 
now I ('an acquiesce.” 

Being in an indifferent state of health for 
many months, tho worst fears of her friends 
wore confirmed, by their ascertaining that she 
was the subject of pulmonary diseaso in an 
advanced stage. On being informed of the 
utter unlikelihood of recovery, xeforcncc 
being made, at the same time, to her husband 
and infant, then a few weeks old, she said, 
“ I can give them up.” During the pro- 
tracted iUnesfl which ensued, sh^was rc- 
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marlcably patient : not a murmur csrapcd 
her lips. So debilitated was slic, that she 
could converse but little, and oily in a 
whisper. But it was her delight amidst 
this weakness and weariness to realise that 
Christ was indeed her refuge, where she 
had sought and found safety and dicltcr. 

Greatly was Mrs. Pearse beloved by all 
who know her for the unsophisticated moral 
beauty disclosed in her spirit, temper, and 
conversation ; for truly “ her adorning was 
not that of plaiting the hair, and of wearing 
^f gold, or of putting on of apparel ; hut the 
hidden man of the heart, in that which is 
not corruptible, even the ornament of a 
meek and quiet spirit.’* 


"When tho writer last visited Mrs. reoi*se, 
she eonversed -willi difficulty, and deep 
humility, yet with clianiiing sweetnoss, 
respecting her experience and prospects. 
No self-righteous conlidcnco was over evinced 
by her. She cxpi*esscd regret that slio hiul 
been of so little service in tho Lord’s vine- 
yard. When, however, her attention was 
directed to the iitoiienieiit and advocacy of 
h*'r Saviour, her intelligent but pallid couii- 
tenaiico wms immediately lit up w'ith more 
tlmii usual brightness, as an expression of 
continued and assured trust iu that atouo- 
ment fell from lier lips. She peaiiufully 
slept in Jesus on the morning of February 
4th, 1817. J. II. 


POETRY. 


THE STREAM OF EEATII. 

BY E. W. C\NNINa. 

TifERFi is a stream wdioac narrow tide 
Tho known and niikuow'ii doth divi<le; 

Where all must go . 

Its waveless waters, dark and deep. 

Mid sullen silence downward sweep, 
With moanless flow'. 

I saw where, at that dreary flood, 

A smiling infant prattling stood, 

Whose hour had come : 

Untaught of ill, it near’d the tide, 

Sunk, os to cradled rest, and diedf 
Like going homo. 

• 

Follow’d, with languid eye, anon, 

A youth, diseased, and pale, and wan ; 
And there alone 

lie gazed upon the leaden stream, 

And fear’d to plunge— I heard a scream, 
And ho was gone. 


And then^ form, in manhood’s strength. 
Came biifedng on, till there, at length, 
lie Ij/w lift‘d s bound. 

and raised the bitter prayer ; 
’roj»A^^! hifl shriek of wild des]>air 
'J’h’ft waters drow'n’d. 

Next stood upon that surgelcss shore 
A being bow’d ivitli many a score 
Of toilsome years. 

Karih-bound and sad be left the bank, 
Back turn’d his dimming eye, and sank ; 

Ail ! full of fears. 

TTow hitler must Iby waters be, 

0 death ! how hard a thing, ah, mo! 

It is to die ! 

1 mused ; when to that stream again 
Another child of mortal men 

Willi smiles drew' nigh ! 

‘^’Tis the last pang,” ho calmly said : 
“To me, 0 death I thou liast no dread ; 
Saviour, I conio ! 

Spread but ’niiuc arms on yonder shore 
1 see ! ye waters, boar mo o’er! 

There is my homo !” 


POPERY.' 


QUEEN ADELAIDE AND POPERY. 

In his volume, “ The Earthly Ilesting- 
phiccs of the Just,” tho Key. Erskino Neale 
thus describes the feelings and opinions of 
tho late Queen Dowager Romanism, in 
every form, sihe abhorred ; and always 
cWactcrized Fuscyism as tho *uutso and 
precursor of Popery.* From Miss Scllun’a 
HIrphans’ Home,’ at Plymouth, after duo and 
careful inquiry, she advisedly withdrew her 
patronage, because there were semi-Popish 
practice^ that institution to which she could 


never be a consenting party. ^Ilev views on 
the Romish question w'crc clear and decided. 
She said, some five months before ber death, 
to a noble lady for whom she had great 
reg^, * I liavc watched Popery, not from 
a distance, but close at hand in my native 
land. I imderstand it well. It never can 
be a quiescent religion. I’ray be under no 
error on this point. It is .with us a religion 
ostensibly dormant ; but in reality always 
on tho aggressive, and always aiming to be 
dominant. Honest Romanists, if you press 
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ihom, wll own to yon that they havo nn 
ulterior object. And tlmso who, like myself, 
liave M^ntchcd their iiilrijfuea in other lands, 
arc W(dl aware that they will never he 
(content till tlicy have a Homan Catholic 
Kinff, Homan CaUiolio Hiahops, and a Homan 
Catholic Rovt‘mmont. Yes, yes. Popery 
is an cx(jlusive religion : it must control all. 
If wu will read my favourite Bridges,^ (an 
author greatly valued and often referred to 
hy Jlcr Majesty,) * you will gather readily 
from him how Popery cnslaAua body and 
soul.*” 


jAfOTIAMAf FT)AN TOT.EHATIOX AXD 
POPl S J1 INTt )J.E If A XC K. 

The Sultan has granted to flu* Protestants 
(in Turkey) a jfirmm for ever, eonfiiniing (f) 


them tho privilege of building Protestant 
churches. In contrast to this arc the fol- 
lowing recent occurr<‘uce8: — 1. The Pope has 
ordercfl the American Protestant Episcopal 
ehapcl at Home to ho closed. 2. At Florence', 
tho sister of the Grand Duke is doing all aho 
<an to put down the Protestant movement, 
and declares that she will never rest till the 
Italian sern’eo in a Protestant chapel ia 
closed. Tho ehapcl is usually crowded 
Avith convei-ta. 3. In the constitution f)f 
Venetian Ijomlmrdy, whieh has been only a 
h'W Avc'eks ag^A s(‘ttled and promulgated h^ 
Austria, it ia enacted that Popery shall bo 
tlin religion of the Stat(‘, and tlrat “dissenting 
religions shrdl not he permitted the liberty 
of public w c»r>^hip.” “ It ia very remarkable,” 
says Air. Diai-ncii, “that tolerant HoraanistS 
arc nowhere to h(‘ discovered except in Pro- 
U'stunt countries ” — Frce^CImrch Magazine. 



THE ASH. 

The ash (i)hscrve8 Lady Callcott, in her 
“Seriptnro llcrhal”) is among tlic trees 
enumerated by the sublimest of tho Prophets, 
in that morvellous passago where, with such 


noble irony, he dcscrihos tho worshipper 
of a < arved image, who hath not “know- 
liMigii nor understanding to say, — I have 
burned part of it in tho Arc; yea, also I 
have hala’d bread upon tho coals thereof; 
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J Jiiivo roiisli'J rtfsh Mild catoii it; luid shall 
I niakii the residue thereof un abomination f 
fihdl I ^'down to the stock of a tree?*’ 
The timber of the ash, from its toughness 
and lightness, is fit for carvers* and turners* 
imrposes, and is much used for the tools 
of husbandmen. The oars of light boats 
are also mndo of ash. It is a tall, hand- 
.some troo; very gracofiil when young, with 
its delicate winged leaves, and drooping 
branches of flowers, succeeded by the light- 


hrowii k<ys, and jioldiug to few trees in 
picturesquo beauty in old ago. It loves tho 
neigbljourhood of tho sea, and does not 
appear to sulfer from tho washing of tho 
salt spray. * 

In the south of Europe, and in the Levant, 
manna exudes from Uie frajrima cxcfhtory 
ns well as fimn tho frarinm orumy or 
flowing ash; hut, in our colder climate, 
that valuable medicine is not secreted by 
the ash. 


ANECDOTES. 


FLORA MACDONALD’S nUSTlANl). 

’J’liE following anecdote, ichitiiig to tho 
husband of Flora Macdonald, shows tliat he 
was possessed of qualities no less licroie 
than those ascrilu'd by Scott to Flora. 

After tho failure of the ntU'iiipt of Piinco 
(n»arlc3 Edward, Alexander iM.icdoimld of 
Ivingshiivgh, who /.eah)u&ly supported his 
cause, was taken prisoner. As lie had hecii 
promuieiit among the rebels, lie as hca\ ily 
iioived, and taicfully guaulcd. lt\\as de- 
termiiufd to inuko liini atone for lus rebellion 
on tlic scaffold. 

President Forbes A\T«)tc to the Duke of 
Cumberland, uigiiig tln^ iiiijiolicy of execut- 
ing a man so generally beloved, and \\ bo had 
taken up arms solely in obedience to a mis- 
taken tliough conscientious loyalty. It m as 
even feared, such was his populaiity, that 
his exccaiiion would excite a new rebellion. 

Jlo had, however, engaged so yealou.slj'^ in 
the outhrtialc, and was so deeply invtilved in 
iJic escape of the Pretender, that his des- 
truction was resolved upon. lie was brought 
to Fort Augustus, where he \\ as kept a cIubo 
pi isoner. 

At length an order eame to tlio offieer in 
charge to release ceitaiu piisoiu*rs in tlic fort. 
Among others, tlie officer called the name of 
Alexander Macdonald. 

“ I am liere,” answered Macdonald. 

“You are discharged from further eou- 
fiiu‘ment,” said the officer. 

“ I suspect thcro is some mistake in the 
matter,” said Macdonald. 

“'SVhat mistake can there *1)0 Is not 
your name Alexander Macdonald ? ” * 

“ That is my name ; but I cannot tbink 
that it was designed that I should be i\>- 
kased. \ ou Lad bettor bo sure about it.” 

I know my duty : there is no mistake. 
Take your libei*ty.” 

A frieiid advised Macdonald instantly to 
leave the fort, and repair to a place of 
security. 

“ No” said ho, “ I mustwait at the oppoaito 
ale-house, till I sco whether the officer gets 
into a scrapo.” 

Ho waited about hours, when an 


officer came with a party of soldiers, .and 
arrested the oJlicer (»n guard for liiiving set 
at large so dangerous a rebel, hlacdonald, 
leaiiniig what had taken place, ran au(>s.-i 
the stu'ct, and allTendoreil himself, saying 
to the offiec^^' I told you there n as a 
mistake.’* F 

This he£7AA^ii4 probably aided Foibea in 
his eilbrlj^) save his life. It is a mailer 
of joy /'.‘^vnow tliut they were ulliniatc-Iy 


PRESENCE OF MfXD. 

A J.ADY was one evening sitting in ln‘r 
drawing-room alone, wlu ii tlm only otlnT 
inmate of tin; house, a brother, who (br a lime 
had been betraying a baideney to un 80 llndm‘s^ 
of mind, rnlered with a carving-knife in his 
bund, and, hhulting the door, caiuo up to her 
and said, “Margaret, an odd idea lias oc- 
( uiTed to mi*. 1 wish to ])aint tho he.id of 
John the Dncitist, and I think yuuis might 
nilhke on excellent study for it. So, if you 
pleasi’, I will i*ut off your head.’* The lady 
looked at liov broUior’s eye, and Eecing in it 
no token of a je&l, concluded that he iiii'ant 
to do as he snjld.* There w'as an open window 
and a b.'dcoiiy by her side, with a street in 
fi out ; but a moment satisfied lier that safety 
did not lie tliat way. So putting on a 
smiling eouptenuni'O, she said with the great - 
<‘st appal en't cordiality, “That is a strange 
idea, Ceorge ; but w'ould it not be a pity to 
spoil tlris inetty new lacc tippet 1 have got ? 
Pll just step to iny room to put it olf, and 
bo with yon again in half a iniimte.’* With- 
out waiting to give liim time to consider, she 
Bteiqn.*d light^}' across the lloor, and pas-sed 
out. In ano^iei' moment sho w'us safe in 
her room, wlicnco elic easily gave uljirm, ami 
returned when the madman w'ns secured. 


A COMMON ERROJi ILlAbSTllATED 
IlY A 8JM1*LE STORY. 

Ahout one Iiundicd years ago, there livi-<I, 
in Massachusetts, a Olerg)'inun, who liad 
a respectable neighbour belonging to Ills 
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parish, who was notoriously addictod to 
lyiriR; not from any malicious or popii- 
iiiary purposes, but from a perverse Iifibit. 
Tho Minister was every <lay griovr<l by 
the evil example of Ins noij'hbour. The 
person was Captain Clark, a friend of tho 
Clergyman's in all temporal fnalters, and u 
man useful in the parish. Bui his example 
MM3 a source of much inquietude t« tho 
Minister. lie was determined to preach a 
sermon on tlie oc(!asion. Aoeordingly ho 
took for his text, “ Lie not one to another.” 
lie expatiated on the bdly, wUJeednoss, 
and evil cxainyile of lying, in such a 
pointed manner, that nearly every ixu’son 
preacMit thought he was aiming at the 
Captain. After service, some one said to 
the Captain, “What did you think of the 
sermon?'* “Excellent, exctillent,” he replied: 
“Imtl could not, for my life, keep inytTes 
off old Mother Symington, thinking IkuvsIio 
must fe(5l; for tlie Varson eertainly meant 
her.** This story wms ^old the wrilc*r 
(E. BiirritQ hy his motlini^Mho mms a 
daughter of the Chjrgyinnu, aVl hejml the 
sermou ; to W'liich she addc^M^ls' son, when 


you hear any vice or folly exhibited from 
the pulpit, before you look out for a Mother 
Symington, look within yourself, and see if 
Captain Clark is not there.” Her advice 
had some effect ; and may have again. 


now MEN DTE WITHOUT 
THE BIBLE. 

Tun Ukv. Dll. Cox, of Brooklyn, at the 
late anniversary of the Amerit'Li.ri Bible 
Society, stated, with thrilling interest, ^ 
private conversation he liad with a gentle- 
man of renown, (whoso name he would not 
mention,) just before going to his account. 
“As for the Bible,” said the sage, “it niav 
he ti o: J do not krifiw.” “ What then,'' it 
was asked, “are \«'ur pvospecia - ” Tie re- 
l»Ued in whispeis, which, indeed, Mtie 
tlmnders, “Very dark; very dark’” 

“But have yim light from thi* Sun of 
llighteousncss ? Have y )ii done ju^tiee to 
the Lihle ! ” 

“ IhaTuips not,” ho replied ; ' ‘ liut it is now' 
loo late — toe late !” 


MEMORIALS OF THE GOOD AND GREAT. 


JOHN nowAitn, 

TIIE rnil.ANTH UiOriST, 

Part I. 

It is sin^ilar how few' llievo arc who 
know anything of the details pi lion aid’s 
life. Though his name is in every one's 
mouth ; though he is knoivu iKiJf- in Eiighu^d 
only, hut tlwoughout liurope, and, indeed, 
throughout the eivUised w'orhl, not as 
a philanthropist merely, but pre-eminently 
as TUK pliilanlhropist ; w'o question if there 
are many M’ho know more dbout him than 
that he was an earnest and zealous good 
man, who made thi; reformation of prisons 
and of prisoners the business of Bis life. As 
to tlic particulars of his life, and of his 
journeys, rogiirdiiig tho motives tliat ani- 
mated him in his sol f-dovotcdl career, few 
entertain anything but tho vaguest ifttions. 

Wo avail ourselves of a roccut puhlicatioii* 
to give a brief skoteli of those labours that 
earned for John Howard the title of a 
benefaetor of the human race. 

Strange to say, both Uic date and the 
plaoi' of Howard’s birth nro somowduit 
iiiioertuin. His biographer thinks that he 
was born at Clapton, in Middlesex, in 1726. 
His father was a merchant in London, and 
the arcliitoet of his own fortnuca. His 
mother died M'hen he was an infant, so that 
ho was not privileged to enjoy the inestim- 

• •' John lluw.ird jind tlie Priion-World of 

Europe.** Uy llcpworth Dixon. 


i.,h]i- Messing of a mother’s toaehiiig. Of his 
eaily yiairs almost notluug isknoMai. Being, 
from his hirtl', of a sickly and didicate eon- 
blitulinn, Ills liffj seems to have' been pre- 
S’crvvd only hy tlio greati'st Cim*. Jiidei'd, 
lie iievm* altogethor got rid of this delicacy 
of eoii.snlution To llie end of liis days he 
M'a.s subject to a wcakiuNs of the chest, and 
to attacks Tif fever, that frequently brought 
him to the brink of the grave. As a child 
he was aUogethiT unnoticed. At school ho 
gave no symploma of that indomitable 
energy udiieh, in after-life, prompted him to 
combat single-handed with abuses the 
groM'th of oenturies. Destined hy his father 
for a eoiiimereial life, he mms apprenticed to 
a grocer in the city ; but before the period 
of his apprciiticealiip hail expired, the 
elder Uowaird died, leaving a very con- 
siderable property to bo divided between 
Ills son and daughter. Having engaged in 
business simply in obedience to tlie avishes 
of his father, lloward no sooner found him- 
self his own master, than he made arrange- 
ments for terminating his apprenticeship. 
This done, ho determined to inform his 
mind, and to restore his health, by foreign 
travel. For several years he was thus oc- 
cupied; and we may well believe that the 
exporirnce then ai^uired was of signal 
service to him in his subsequent journeys. 
Soon after Iiia return, xve arrive at a very 
curious .and characteristic incident in his 
U&. While suffering under a severs ill- 
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ncsd, ho was lodging Avith a Mi-'. Loidorc, 
ho, by the carc and devotion with which 
she nni-scd him — a stranger in her house — 
niad(‘ a profound impression upon him ; so 
much so, indeed, that upon his recovery he 
considjTod it his duly to make lusr an offer 
of his hand and fortune. At this time ho 
was twenty-five, wliilc Mrs. Loidoro is 
di Hcribcd as nn ordinary-looking ^oman of 
lifty’-two, and so groat on invalid, that for 
Iwciily \oar3 she had not known wh.. , 
h(‘alth >sas. At first she" refused him — a 
j)ieei of magnanimity which his Inographer 
Yilaees fur above Ciesar’s refusal of tlu' 
crown ; but at length she yielded to 
the iudoniitahle will of her sui'oi, and they 
weie married. Tlie union, howevt’’, was 
but of short dnratioii. At llie end of Ihiee 
year'^ slie died, sineercly lamented by her 
liiisiK.iid. Tlie blank o<''a>ioned hy her 
doa^;. again awakomMl in Jlou.ntr.s niind 
the desiu' for action. From his earlii'st 
years, lahonr had been with him a habit; 
idleis*. - was iniolenihle ' he could not dream 
HW bis oiu I'g.es And fus ho had not tlien 
discovered the great work given unto him 
to do, his restless iiKstiiict, and lu.s <losiro to 
laiu'fit his fellow-men, again drove him 
forth to the world. 'rhi.s time lie resolved 
t- visit ijidlwni, wliicli liad just boon almost, 
de&lroyed by the fiiglitiul oju’tliquake of 
IV-'i.'j, and to stietdi out a In Ipiiig-haml to 
it'* miser.ililc inhaliitnnts. Hut dod h.M 
o1Im‘vwis<' oT'd.n I .<•(!, The vcasel in which 
lie sailed was caplini'd hy a Freiieh piiv.il»*er, 
and he was carn-.-d a prisoner of war into 
Brest- Theie he and the crew of the vessel 
'were treated ■« ith the utmost harhaiily. 
Hefore they leached Brest, “ they were k<pt 
for forty hours without food or water ; and 
when tiiey were landed, tliey were lept. for 
several additional hours without nouiish- 
ment, in a dungeon, dark, damj^ and filthy 
beyond description. At last, a leg of mutton 
was brought, and thrown into the cell, as 
liurseffesli is throwm into the den of wuJd 
beasts, for the starving captives to scramble 
for, tear with their teetli, and devour as 
they best could ; 'wliilu they were compelled 
lo sleep upon the cold floor, with nothing 
but a handful of straw' to protect them from 
the noxious damps and noisome fever of 
Ihcir overcrowded room." Here it was, 'W’c 
doubt not, that the seed w'as sown w'hieh 
afti'TW'arda brouglit forth a liaA'cst so plcn- 
t(>0U3 and so glorious. Here Howard learned 
from biller experience the frightful state in 
'W'hieh the prisons of Europe then were. 
As he himself s^'s, in the preface to his first 
report on the “ State of Prisons," What I 
Huifered on this occasion, increased my sym- 
pathies with the unhappy people whoso 
ease is the subject of this book." The seed, 
it is true, lay dormant for many years. 
l*ei'hfip.s even Howard himself had almost 
foigottiMi his euplivity at Brest. But the 
seed, though dormant, was not dead. In 
future years it sprang into hoolthy and 


\igoroiis life, and engaged him in that 
“ circumnavigation of charity " which won 
for him an impenshablc name. 

After a lime, and after suffering many 
liardships, he -^'as permitted to return to 
England, on giving a pledge tliat if he did 
not succeed in procuring a suitable exchange 
for himself, lie w'oiild return to his captivity. 
Tliitt exchange, however, he effected. No 
booiior had lie dono so, limn ho set about 
lelicving the more pressing wonts of his 
fellow -prisonora ■vi'hom he had left in 
bondage, and of endeavouring to effect their 
deliverance. This, at last, he had the satis- 
faction of aeeomplishing after coii.sideralile 
exertion. Having succeeded in these his 
first efiorls in the cause of philanthropy, he 
settled dow'n at Cardington, his estate near 
Bi'dlmd, 'tt'liere for many years he lived in 
tlu' quiet, unostentatious disehargo of the 
iluliet. of a eoiiTitry gentleman. Unfor- 
tunately, w'e do not possess, in cither letters 
oi dial u s, the i^teriala for forming a triist- 
w'orthx est.mc^o of his character, and of the 
eoiiiso of h.^ mind's development, during 
tdllier these ,or tho previous years of his life. 
It i.s easyj^o see,* how'ever, (indeed, it must 
he eyhV't from the bald outline w’o have 
gi\eij''5^‘‘ he events of his life,) that liis 
luling pvineiido W'us a deep sense of duty, 
i^id <i conscientious disehargo of what ho 
ln*lit‘ved to ho laid upon liim. From his 
e.'nlie.si years, Howard seems lo have lived 
uieh'r a deep sen.se of religion. Having 
iinhilied from his fathi'r the strict tenets of 
ProUfctant Dissent, he adhered lo them 
Ihiough life. Knowing his relation to God, 
his aiuiely \va8 to o\>ey His laws, and lo 
w'alk in aooordanre with His will. Wo 
in.iy, perhaps, doubt wlielhcr, on ooeasions 
.•ucli as that of his marriage, he did not 
stretch the feeling of duty to too great an 
(xtent. But tliis W'e may be sure of, that 
in as in evei'y other matter, ho followed 
w'liat h(} conseienlioiLsly believed lo be the 
path of duty. ^A.s to lus peculiar doetriual 
view'.s at thi.*? period of his life, w'c have no 
cvideiiee in the volume hefoie u.‘<. Were 
it not for some extracts quoted from letters 
and diaries written hy How'ard dining liia 
travels, ^vo should have hut little to guide 
us in forming a true estimate of his cdia- 
racter^in this respoet. These, however, 
sliow' that hi.s anxiou-s di.scharge of duty 'waa 
not a mere attempt to pacify his eonacicnce. 
'I'licy prove that he felt his sinfulness and 
hi.^ nee d of a Savimir, and that all his hopes 
'were built upon “the righteousness wdiieh 
is of God hy faith." We find him, for 
example, in 1770, “n'cording God's good- 
ness to the unw'orlhie.'it of His eieaturea, 
solemnly surrendering himself lo Him, and 
begging* the cou(hi-‘t of TTi.s Jfoly Spirit." 
WeMind him “hojnng for a more tender 
fj^-iseienee by greater fear of ofieiiding God, 
a' temper more abstracted from the* w'oi'ld, 
more resigned to death or life, a thirsting 
for union or communion with God." Ah !'* 
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lu* adds, tlio woiuk-rs of redeeming love ! 
free, eom’eign, rioli, and imboundud grace! 
^’otl, not 1, an ill-deserving, hell-deserving 
creature; but where sin abounds, I trust 
CTUce siiperabouuds ; oven 1 have still some 
hope— what joy is that hope I — ^that nothing 
diall separate my soul from tho love of God 
in Jesus Christ.'’ 

Such passages as these tell us what^wos 
tlie key-note of Howard's character. They 
show, that in the discharge of his duties, to 
w'hieh he attended so carefully and so un- 
sluinkingly, “the honour of God and tho 
spread of the llcdeenier's name and Gospel” 
were his constant aim. Feeling himself 
vile, seeing “ sin, folly, and imperfection in 
every action,” ho yot felt that “ duty was 
his, though the power was God's.” Hearing 
in mind, then, this, let us follow him in his 
course, and let us mark Uio life of one ani- 
mated by such a spirit. 

Upon sitting down on his Gordington 
estate, ho immediately set to work to 
iinprovo it, and to carry oh^iis plaiL for 
ameliorating the condition oMhis poorer 
tenantry. In those endea^jjl^rsQic was en- 
couraged and aided by his seconiil wnfc, to 
whom ho was united in who 

seems to have been in every wajjM .. ^ly to 
be the helpmate of such a man. Thii lucues 
of tlio laboui'ers on his estate were— 
alas ! tho houses of too many of tho labom- 
iijg class in the d Kingdom still 
are— dirty, ill-built, ill-dramc(l, and ill- 
vcntilatod, utterly unfit to be the reaideneo 
of Imnuiu beings, Howard at once saw 
that so long os they were eompelled to reside 
in such miserahlo huts, it was iilterlj’ im- 
possible that they could bo I'levatcd in the 
hoale of civilisation ; that so long ns Ihc'ir 
liouscs woro uncomfortable and uiule.mly, 
it was impossiblt' to ninko them active, ii*- 
dustrions, and domestic. Knowing that 
“ cleanliness is next to godlim'ss,” lie saw 
tliat, before any improvoment in their habits 
could bo expected, it was essi^itiul that their 
physical condition should he iinproA od. He 
thereforo built a number of comfortahlo 
cottages, to which ho transferri'd Ins la- 
bouivrs, absolutely requiring from all of 
them “habits of industry, temperance, and 
observance of the Sabbath.” He also estab- 
lished schools, engaging and payipg tho 
teachers, and exorcising over tlie scholars, 
as he did over his colors, a sort of paiii- 
ordial authority. 

Howard holil, and ovciy Christian must 
hold, that the duties of landlords and 
masters do not end with the erection of 
comfortable houses for their dependants. 
This they must do ; but they must do more. 
Thojr Mst not merely provide for their 
physical well-being, but they must also 
attend to their moral and religious instnic- 
tiou. Of course there are limits to this 


obligation. But surely those who originate 
large public works, incur a most serious 
responsibility, and arc called upon not 
merely to take coro that tlie means of 
education and religious instruction bo ac- 
cessible to all, but also to insist, as Howard 
did, on “habits of industry, temperance, 
and observance of tho Babbath.” 

For Bovend years Howard lived quietly 
on his estate at Cardlngton, acting tho part 
of an enlightened and benevolent country 
gentleman, surrounded by a prosperous and 
contented tenantry, and devoted in his at- 
tention to the duties of his station, and with^ 
no wish, no desire, beyond it. But a blow 
came that rent hia h^art, and sent him forth 
to the w'orld to seek for some work that 
might employ hia latent energies. Hia 
wife, to whom he had boon moat tenderly 
attached, and who seems to have been a 
woman in every way worthy tho love of 
such a man, died in giving birth to a son, — 
tlicir first and only cliild. To Howard tho 
blow was an aw'ful one ; and though, from 
his calm and W'cll-govcmed temperament, 
it is not likely that ho evinced hia grief by 
any violent demonstration, there can be no 
doubt tliat her death left a void in his heart 
tliat was ncvi‘r filled up, and that to her 
loss woro due his public labours. How dear 
her memory w as, may be gathered from the 
following passage : — 

“Xo tongue,” says the biographer, “can 
tell, no pen can desciibo, the awful misery 
of the bereaved husband By tempera- 

ment Howard W'as calm and undemonstra- 
tive ; but there were depths in his nature 
not easily fathomi'd. His lovo for his wife 
Imd been an illimitnhlo passion. The day 
of her death w'as held sacred in his calendar; 
•kept I’or ovormore as a day of fasting and ■ 
medication. F.vorytliing connected with her 
memory, hoftv’^ distantly soever, was hallowed 
in his mind by tho association. Many years 
aflc'r h(T demise, on tho eve of his departure 
on one of his longond pi>rilous journeys across 
the continent of Europe, ho was walking in 
tho gardens with the son whose birth had cost 
the precious life, examining some plantations , 
whieh tliey had rec-cntly been making, and 
aiTanging a plan for future improvements. 
On coming to the planted walk, he stood 
still; there was a pause in the conversation: 
the old man’s thoughts were busy with the 
past. ' At leiTgth ho broke silence : * Ja^,* 
said lie, in a tender and solemn tone, <in case 
1 should not come back, you will pursue 
this w’ork, or not, as you may think proper; 
but i-emembor, this walk was planted by 
your mother, and if you ever touen a twig of 
it, may my blessing never rest upon you,' ” 
With tho death of his wife,, Howard’ a 
private life may be said to end. In our 
next Number, wo propose to give a sketch of 
his public life and of hia public labours. 
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THE POETRY OE RICHARD BAXTER. 

Multitudes have heard of Richard Baxter as the author of the “ Saints* 
Everlasting Rest ;** but few, comparatively, have auy.j^st idea as to what sort 
of a man that Richard Baxter was. He had no training in the Universities. In 
youth he was privileged with but few advantages for acquisition of know- 
ledge. He entered the ministry with what, in the Present day, would be projierly 
pronounced a very inadequate training. He I>*Knie the laborious ^liuister of 
an ignorant and uncultivated parish. APiftiis life long be was subject to 
complicated diseases and suiferings. ilut notwithstanding all these dis- 
advantages, in an age of learned men, he ^became eminent in several depart- 
ments of learning; embarked with earnestness in the' agitations and conflicts 
of his times ; and became one of the most voluminous religions writers in 
the English language. 

Among many of the writers of his day, a vitiated taste had introduced into 
their works conceits of style and expression which render them now almost 
unreadable. But Baxter uscul his mother-tongue with a simplicity, an 
unconscious beauty, an unaffected force of expression, which never can grow 
obsolete. In an age which produced* the “Paradise Lost,'* and the 
“ Pilgrim’s Progress,” he was the author of works which were read in his 
own lifetime wherever the English language was spoken ; and which at this 
day, so far from having lost their life or power by two hundred years of 
antiquity, seem likely to find utterance in all the languages in which tho 
Bible itself may be translated. 

When the learned and industrious Anthony Wood was compiling his 
“Athenm Oxonienses,** he addressed a letter to Baxter, inquiring whether he 
had ever studied at Oxford. His reply was as instructive in respect to the 
sources of his energy and usefulness, ns it is dignified in manner and 
beautiful in expression. As to' myself,” said he, “ my faults are no disgrace 
to any University ; for 1 was of none. I liave little but what I had out of 
books, and inconsiderable helps of country tutors. Weakness and pain 
helped me to study how to die ; that set me on studying how to live ; and 
that on studying the doctrine from which 1' roust fetch my motives and 
comforts. • Beginning with necessities, I proceeded by degrees ; and now 1 
am going to see that for which I have lived and studied.” It is easy to seo 
that the man who thus wrote might have been a poet if he had had leisure 
for the culture of his powers in that department of letters. 

Baxter’s sermons and devotional writings are full of the same indications. 
The closing paragraphs of his “Saints' Rest” are poetiy, lacking only the 
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versification. How exquisitely beautiful are such images as these ! “ As 

Daniel in his captivity did three limes a day open liis window towards 
Jerusalem, though far out of sight, when he went to Godin his devotions ; so 
may the believing soul, in this captivity in the llesh, look towards Jerusalem 
which is above.” As the pretty lark doth sing most sweetly^ ahd never 
cease th her pleasant ditty while she hovereth aloft, as if she were gazing 
into the glory of .the sun, but i§ suddenly silenced when she falleth to the 
earth ; so is the frame of the soul most delectable and divine, while il keepeth 
in the views of God by contemplation. But, alas ! we make there too short 
a stay, but down again we fall, and lay by our music.” 

Ill another strain, yet no less poetical, is the close of the bcautifuT 
dt^dicution of one of his controversial works to his old military friend, lOdmund 
Whalley, the brother-in-law of Cromwell, and who commanded the regiment 
ol horse to W'hicli Baxter served us Chaplain. To him, when in his highest 
prosperity, Baxter adilrcbsed .such sentences as these : — “Your great warfare 
is not ycL accomplished. , , .Your conquest of yourself is yet imperfect. To 
light with yourselt you will lind the haidest but most necessary conilict that 
ever }()u were engage^ in ; and to overcome yourself the most honourable 
and g.ourul victory, l^iiik not that your greatest trials are all over. 
Prosperity hath its peediar temptations, by which it hath foiled many that stood 
unshaken in the Storms of a^ersity. 'J’hc tempter who hath had you on the 
waves, will now assault you^\ the calm : he hath his last game to play upon 
the mountain, till nature to descend. Stand this charge, and 3 ’ou 

win the day.” 

It is easy to perceive that the aulhor of prose like this might have attained 
celebrity as a poet had the circumstances of his life given such a direction to 
Ills powers. More properly, lie might have been a poet had not God given 
him some other work to do. Like Luyior, he was a lover of music and of 
psalmody. Ilis friend, Matthew Sylvester, who was his executor, and the 
editor of his posthumous works, says of him, “ AVhen his sleep was intermitted 
or removed in the night, he ihoii sang much ; and on the Lord’s days he 
thought llie service very defective without soihe considerable time were spent 
in singing; nay, he expected that. his angelical convoy would conduct him 
through all the intermediate regions to his appointed mansion in his heavenly 
father’s house, with most melodious hallelujahs, or with solnething equally 
delightful.” , o H 

Some of our readers may be surprised to learn that throe of the numerdus 
volumes of Baxter’s writings are poetical. The earliest was published in 
l(i8l,when the author was si xty-.six years old. It is entitled^ “ jPoetica^ 
Fragments. Ileait employment with God and itself. The concordant 
discord of a, broken, healed heart, sorrowing, rejoicing, fearing, hoping, 
living, dying.” Two years iRter he published “Additions to the Poetical 
Fragments : written for himsell', and communicated to such as are more for 
serious verse than smooth.” And after Ifis death his executbr gave to the 
public “ A Paraphrase 4)f the Psalms of David, with other Itymns,” which 
he had left prepared for the pi css. 

In the preface to the earliest of these works the author sajrs, “ These poetical 
fragments, except those heretofore printed, were so far from being intended 
for the press, that they were not allowed th» sight of tnany private friends, 
nor thought worthy of it. But as they were written in various pasrionS, so 
passion hath now thrust them out into the world. God having taken away 
the dear companion of the last nineteen years of my life ; as her sorrows and 
sufferings, ipng ago, gave being to some of these poems, (for reasons which 
the Vforld is not concerned to Know,) so my grief for her remoVal,, and the 
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revived sense of former things, have prevailed with me to be passionate in 
the open sight of .all.” lie does not profess to have been compelled to 
jiuhlibli by request oi friends : on the contrary, he says, " I will do my wise 
I'riends, whose counsels 1 have much followed, that right to acquit them 
from all guilt in the publication of these fragments. Some of them say that 
such work is below me ; and those that I think speak more wisely, say I am 
below such work. These 1 unfeignedly believe. T have long thought that 
a painter, a musician, and a poet are contemptible if they be not excellent ; 
and that I am not excellent I am satisfied; but I am more patient of 
contempt than many arc. Common painters may servo for poor men's works ; 
and a fiddle may serve at a country Avedding. Such cannot aspire to the 
attainments of the higher sort, and the vulgar are the. greater number.” 

It will be seen from these expressions that Richard Baxter thought as 
meanly of his own poetical powers .and performances as a severe critic would 
be likely to think of them. Our re.adcrs will find one or two pieces in the 
I'^octical department of the prcbcnt Number of the " ^.liscellahy,” in which 
materials may be found for forming a judgment as to the merits of Baxter aS 
a poet, ' ^ 

" CHRIST PLEASED NOT T JMSELF.” 

(Romans xv. . . 

The Apostle sets before us Jesus Chjfisr, as the great example of self- 
sacrificing love, when he says, "Even ClVist pleased not Himself.” Even 
Christ ! He who is “ the first-born of every creature, heir of all things,” "in 
whom dwelt the fulness of the Godhead,” " who is God over all, blessed for 
ever oven ilc " pleased not Himself,” but saciificcd Himself for the good 
of others. By this glorious example docs the Apostle, in writing to the 
Philippians, exhort' Christians to consider the well-being of others. " Let 
nothing be done through strife or vainglory ; but in lowliness of mind let 
eacli esteem other better than tlTcmsclves. Look not every man on his own 
things, but every man also oq the things of others. Let this mind be in you 
which was also in Christ Jesus : who, being in the form of God, thought it 
not robbery to be equal with God : but made Himself of no reputation, and 
took upon Hiiii the form of a servant, and was made in the likeness of men : 
and being found in fashion aS a man, Pie humbled Himself, and became 
obedient unto death, even the death of the cross.” 

"Even Christ pleased not Himself.” These words describe His character. 
For the sake of others. He came into the world ; for others He lived ; for 
others He prayed ; for others lie wept ; for others He died ; for others IJe 
intercedes; and for others He will come again! The works and words of 
every day He spent upon earth, are a comment upon this beautiful picture, 
"He pleased not Himself.” 

That you inay realise to yourselves the unselfishness — if one may so speak 
— of our blessed Master's character, let us glance at that portion of His history 
which is embraced in the last Week of His life ; and see how, in the most 
overwhelmingly trying circumstances, He ever forgot Himself in seeking the 
good of others. ♦ 

few days before His death He entered Jerusalem as a King ; multitudes 
mt^t Him by thei way, ahd welcomed Him with loud hosannas; never before 
hud He been so honoured or received. It was the only day of triumph He 
had in His life. Me reached the brow of the hill which overlooked Jerusa-* 
Icm. ” I-Ie beheld the city ! ” the city so long highly -favoured by God, and 
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now about to perish for its impenitence ; and that sight absorbs His whole 
thoughts. He thinks not of Himself, nor is He attracted by the applauses 
of the people. His heart is with His eye; and both rest upon desolate Zion. 
He weeps bitter tears; and His wailing cry is, **0 Jerusalem, Jerusalem ! 
O! that thou, even thou, hadst known the things of thy peace!” In the 
beautiful language of Jeremy Taylor, ” He wet the palms with His tears, 
sweeter than the drops of manna, or the little pearls that descended oti 
Mount Hermon ; weeping, in the. midst of II is triumph, over obstinate, 
perishing, malicious Jerusalem. For this Jesus was like the rainbow ; He 
was half made of the glories of the light, and half of the moisture of a 
cloud: in Ilis best days He was but half triumph, andjialf sorrow 1” Be- 
• hold Him again, the evening before His death, seated at the paschal supper 
with His disciples ! What an utter forgetfulness of Himself, what a seeking 
of the good of others, does He manifest in all he said, and in all He did! 
He does not ask His disciples to comfort //?m, to sympathise with ffim, 
though He was to be the sufferer. His whole time is occupied in “ pleasing 
them for their good to edification.” “ Let not your hearts be troubled, 
neither let them be afkaul.” There is not a thought about Himself expressed. 
He warns, He exhorts, He instructs, He cheers, His disciples ; and prepares 
them for coming trial, and for temptation. He is indeed troubled in spirit ; 
but it is when making the sid announcement that one whom He had always 
trusted as His friend, is aboiit to betray Him. 

The supper is over : ** Hfc J^j^ur was come that lie should depart out of 
this world to His father.” Yetj ^Viaving loved His own which were in the 
world, He loved them to tlie end.”/ That love, like all true love, will stoop to 
' do the humblest acts, in order to do good to the beloved object. We read, 
accordingly, that “ Jesus, knowing that the h’ather had given all things into 
His hands, and that He was come from God, and went to God,” — what then ? 
With the full knowledge of the glory which He had left, and to which He 
was about to return, and of the universal dominion which the Father had 
given, — yet O! marvellous love, which seeketh not her own, — “He riseth 
from supper, and laid aside His garments, and girded himself, and poureth 
water into a basin, and began to wash the disciples* feet, and to wipe them with 
the towel wherewith He was girded," How trUe is it, that “ Christ pleased 
not Himself!” 

Our Lord is in the garden of Gethsemane. He is about to pass through 
unheard-of agony, as our atoning Saviour, — agony immeasurable, incompre- 
hensible ! But He thinks of the good of His disciples, while “ the chastise- 
ment of our peace was upon Him.” He leaves them, in order to be alone in 
His sorrow. The sight was too trying for their weak faith. “ Sit ye here, 
while I go and pray yonder.” When He finds them asleep, there are no 
reproaches for their want of* sympathy with Him. How tender the slight 
rebuke I How mingled with it is the comfort ! What, could ye not watch 
with me one hour ? The spirit is williitg, but the flesh is weak ! ” Even 
Peter’s special danger, from overweening confidence, is not overlooked by 
Him. He would quicken him to watch and pray against temptation by the 
question, “ Simon, sleepest thou ? ” In all this He was mindful of the good 
of others. 

The cruel band of soldiers, led by the teaitor, approach : they Surround 
Jesus. His first thoughts are for the safety of His disciples: Let these,” 
He says, “ go away.” Peter wounds Malchus. Jesus attends to the sufierer, 
though an enemy, and heale him ! But He is at last alone, and in the pre- 
sence of His tormentors: all His disciples have forsaken Him. He* is 
standing before the High-Priest, at early dawn, after His night of toil and 
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horror. He is buffeted, insulted, blasphemed. Yet even then He thinks of 
others. He is yearning over the fallen disciple. He hears him curse and 
swear that he knew Him not. ** The Lord turned, and looked upon Peter ; " a 
look of pity, reproach, and love, which broke his heart with godly sorrow, 
and saved his soul. Jesus is carrying His cross ; the women of Jerusalem 
alone feel for Him, and they accompany Him on His way with bitter {ament* 
ations* But lie **will seek the good of«Zion,’’ rather than the comfort 
offered by “ Zion’s daughters.” ” Women of Jerusalem,” He says, “ weep 
not for Me; but weep for yourselves! ” and He warns them. of the coming 
destruction of their city ! 

* Jesus is hanging upon the cross! Never was there such an hour as this 
in the history of the universe. Who but God can measure the greatness of 
our Saviour’s sufferings when nailed to the accursed tree? **Thero was no 
sorrow like His sorrow.” Can He think of others then ? Yes. The infinite 
love which brought Him into the world in order to live and die for others ; 
which enabled Him, for the salvation of guilty men, to drink the cup in Gelh- 
semane, and to endure the cross and despise the shame on Calvary; that self- 
sacrificing love was displayed to all around Him, wlple ** wounded for our 
transgressions, and bruised for our iniquities.” He thinks of Ilis weeping 
agonised mother, and commends her to His beloved disciple, saying, ” Woman, 
behold thy. son: son, behold thy mother! ” lie thinks of a dying thief, who 
cries, ** Remember mo ! ” and gives peace to his troubled soul by the blessed 
assurance, ”This day thou shalt be with ]V^«' iL paradise.” And before lie 
resigned His spirit into Ilis Father’s hancWf^'c thinks of His cruel murderers, 
and cries, ** Father, forgive them, they l^ow not what they do ! ” Such is 
Jesus, Well might the Apostle say, ** lie pleased not Himself.” And such is 
the “ mind ” that must be in us, if we are “ in Him.” ” Wo then that are strong 
ought to bear the infirmities of the weak, and not to please ourselves. Let 
every one of us please his neighbour for his good to edification. For even 
Christ pleased not Himself.” **Now the God of patience and consolation 
grant you to be like-minded one toward another, according to” (that is, after 
the example of) ” Christ Jesusr” 

Let the enmity to the living God whi(ji is in our natural hearts, be slain 
by faitli in' His love to us through Christ, and then shall all enmity to our 
fellow-men be slain also. Let God’s love to us be shed abroad in our 
hearts by the Holy Ghost, and then shall these hearts be shut no longer by 
wicked selfishness against our neighbour. Let us carry our Lord’s cross, and 
then we shall carry our brother’s burden. ** Hereby,” says the Apostle John, 
** perceive we the, love, because He laid down liis life for us, and we 
ought to lay down our life for the brethren.” ** Tliis is my commandment,” 
says our Lord, ” That ye love another, as I have loved you ! ” 


WESLEYAN-METHODIST SOCIETY GUARTERLY TICKET, 
FOR JUNE, 1851. 

About six years ago, I attended, in the county of Somerset, the ordination 
of an Independent Minister. X>ne of the speakers, venerable fox age, and 
highly respected for the excellence of his Christian and ministerial character, 
freely remarked, *‘for the first time on such an occasion,” on what he 
regarded as the defects of Independency. He told us he did it with much 
reluctance, and ” after forty years’ close inspection” of the order and working 
of that church-system. With an authority and fidelity which only few 
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men could use, after dwelling on several points, lie came to wliat he regarded 
as the grand defect , — the want of organhaiion and centralization, “ I do 
not admire," said he, ‘♦everything I sec in the Wesleyan Methodists ; but I 
must admit, that, among all the church-governments 1 know, their system of 
organization and centralization comes nearest to what 1 mean, and what 1 
wish for on this head." 

It is freely admitted, that pcvll is not all on one side. There may be 
diseased getion of the heart. Hence, in case of obvious disorder somewhere, 
the wholesome inquiry should resound throughout the entire body : “Lord, is 
it I ?" The high command of Heaven runs thus : “ Likewise, ye younger, 
submit yourselves unto the elder. Yea, all of you be subject one to anotherr 
and be clothed with humility : for God resisteth the proud, and giveth grace 
unto the humble. Humble yourselves therefore under the mighty hand of 
God." If the foot cannot say to the head, “ I have no need of thee,” neither 
can the head say to the feet, “ I have no need of you.” 'fhere is a mutual 
dependence existing, and a mutual service must be rendered. In the healthy 
action of the system, the heart freely administers to the extremities, the 
extremities to the hea^t. 

The question now is, “ In receiving this Tickel, and the privileges connected 
therewith, what am I, as a member of tho body, to render unto Christ, and 
His church, for the benefits conferred?” On the answer to this .question 
some light may bo cast by glancing at the holy example of practical godliness 
presented in an early Ciiriatia-if gfcnrch, of whom it is said, in the words of the 
text on the June Ticket, “ VlfJllb orinuiKNCE is coaek auroai) unto all 
MEN." (Romans xvi. 19.) J 

The wickedness of Rome is described in the last dozen verses of the first 
chapter of the Epistle. Ilorc that Gospel had been preached which is “the 
power of God unto salvation.” Many believed the report. Truth had 
penetrated the heart. The bright beams of tlio Sun -of righteousness had 
risen on transgressors, and given them “ the knowledge of sin.” “ Every 
mouth was stopped,” and all stood ” guilty before (iod.” Now, the righteous- 
ness of faith was revealed; and the penifcimls, led by the Spirit to the 
propitiation, “received the atoncpicnt.” Being justified by faith, they 
were no longer under condemnation. 'I'licy had peace with God. The 
Spirit bore witness to their personal adoption, and shed abroad the love of 
God in their .hearts. They became new creatures, temples of tho Holy 
Ghost, and walked not after the ilesli, but after the Spirit. ' 

Here is the prime clement of Christian obedience, — obedience to the 
Spirit of Truth. Truth itself is in the inward parts. Self-will is crucified, 
and enmity destroyed. Simplicity and godly sincerity ])revail in the mind. 
There is a lamb-like innocency ; a child-liko docility and tcacbablenesa ; a 
perfect willingness to obey from the heart the form of doctrine delivered from 
above. Single in their eye, hungering tind thirsting after righteousness, 
following hard after God, these believers <ire ready to every good word and 
work. Happy the people who are in such a case ! They have the Spirit of 
Christ in them, and their obedience must needs “ come abroad unto all 
men.”. This is the holy eminence on wliich the blessed Jesus sought -to place 
all llis followers. “ Let your light so shine before men, that they may see 
your good works, and glorify your Father which is in heaven.” 

But this sweet and heaven-born disposition is liable to imposition and de- 
ception. The innocent sheep and lovely lambs of the ilock need a shepherd's 
care to watch over them, lest, by any means, the serpent which beguiled Evo 
should beguile them. Their passive virtues expose them to peril. This 
danger is referred to in the text : Now 1 beseech you, brethren, mark them 
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wluch cause divisions and ott'ences contrary to the doctrine which yc have 
learned ; and avoid them. For they that are such servo not our Jjord Jesus 
Christ, but their own belly ; and by good words apd fair speeches deceive the 
hearts of the simple. For your obedience is qome abroad unto all men. I 
am glj^d therefore on your behalf : but yet I would have you wise unto that 
which is good, and simple concerning evil. And the God of peace shall bruise 
Satan under yqur feet shortly.” • 

Tile believers at Home were now' beset by disturbers of the peace, who 
pertinaciously taught things “ contr.,ry to the doctrine they had learned ” 
Jroin the Apostles. They were n^en of some ability ; hut their motives. were 
not Christian. They could use good words,” and make “ fair speeches,’’ 
to deceive the hearts of the simple.” They artfully practised on the 
innocent and well-disposed in the church of Christ, and grossly “ deceived ” 
them. The unsuspecting charities of their artless, pure, c'lffectionatc hearts 
exposed them to the snares laid by fair-speaking men of sinister designs, who 
could artfully luake the worse appear the better cause. At this point of 
spiritual danger, the Apostle interposes, to put them on their guard. “I 
would have you clear-sighted and wcll-infprmed on every duty, and innocent 
find blameless concerning sin and error. Ilememhcr the words of the I^ord 
Jesus : ‘ Be wise as serpents, and harmless as doves.' Tf you mark and observe 
this, the divisive plans of Satan will be quickly exposed ; and God, who is the 
Author of peace, and Lover of concord, will shortly bruise the wily adversary 
under yoqr feet.” 

Hut, notwithstanding the incidental d^injifer attending a W'arm, obedient, 
ohUd-lAc lieart, W’e may, well congratulattVhese who possess such a treasure, 
“Your obedience is come abroad unto all men. I am glad, therefore, on your 
behalf.’’ In this primitive Christian temper, the Apostles icjoicod to soo 
obedience to tlio Bible, to the \vritten word. At this time the rulers of the 
Roiuisb church feared not to say, with their Master, “ Search the Scriptures.” 
They were required, not to test the Scriptures by what they heard, but, on 
the contrary, to test what they heard by the Scriptures. ” What sailh the 
Scripture?” w'as the watch-wdVd. “To the law, and to tlie testimony : if 
they speak not according to these, there ii^no light in them.” The primitive 
Christian, “from a child,” *was taught to look on the Bible as “given by 
inspiration of God, and profitable for doctrine, for reproof, for correction, and 
for instruction in righteousness ; that the man of^ God may be perfect, 
throughly furnished unto all good works.’* He obeyed from the heart tho 
plain requirements of God, a.s contained in the pure page of Divine revelation. 

Conscience enlightened in this knowledge must be sacredly regarded. 
Every man has his own duties — is personally responsible — “ must give account 
of himself to God.” A good conscience is an authoritative voice to me. 
The holy men of old lived in all good conscience before God. JJefending 
themselves and their conduct against their bitterest accusers, and before 
all tribunals, they could say, “ Herein do I exercise myself, to have always a 
conscience void of otfence toward God, and toward men.” 

Another feature in the “obedience*’ of the Roman Christians that l»ad 
“ come abroad unto all men ” was submission to church-authoritics. This 
is clearly enjoined by the Head of the church Himself, while He adds 
the solemn and perpetual reason : “ Obey them that have tlui rule over you, 
and submit yourselves ; for they watch for your souls as they that mui-t 
give account, that they may do it with joy, and not with grief.” “ Remember 
them which have the rule over you, who have spoken unto you the word of 
God.” Ministers of the Gospel are called of God to their sacred oflice; 
they are made shepherds and overseers of the dock, add are held responsible 
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for its order and direction. They are over the flock in the Lord; and believers 
are required to obey them as their spiritual guides. In this duty the. 
amiable members of the Roman clmrch were not unfaithful. All men 
saw and acknowledged their cheerful and happy ** obedience.** 

Another branch of their Christian obedience was subjection to the civil 
Magistrate. This was clearly a part of the doctrine they had learned. ** Let 
every soul be subject to the higher powers. For there is no power but of 
God : the powers that be are ordained of God. Whosoever therefore re- 
sisteth the power, resisteth the ordinance of God.’* *• Put them in mind to be 
subject to principalities and powers, to obey Magistrates.** Submit to every 
ordinance of man for the Lord’s sake ; whether it be to the King, as supreme, 
or unto governors, as unto them which are sent for the punishment of evil 
doers, and for the praise of them that do well.” Tins was the teaching the 
ancient Christians received from their religious instructors ; and their obe- 
dience thereto came abroad unto all men. 

This fourfold obedience is none other than the obedience of love ; — love 
begotten by the Gospel, love to God and love to man. Something - of this 
is found in the large community which bears the name of Methodism. Can- 
did neighbours behold it with wonder, and exclaim, “ What hath God 
wrought ! ” “ How goodly are thy tents, O Jacob, and thy tabernacles, O 

Israel ! As valleys arc they spread forth, as gardens by the river-side, which the 
Lord hath planted.” With occ'^ional exceptions, happy subjection to holy order 
has reigned from the bcginningAyThe younger have submitted to the elder ; 
yea, all have been subject one t^alkther. The beautiful harmony of Chris- 
tian obedience lias appeared throughout the Connexion. “There are many 
members, yet one body.” Each has felt that he has been the servant of the 
whole. The eye, the hand, the foot, each has kept its sphere, and done its 
own work; and all in their turn have been instruments of service, and profit, 
and honour. Willing obedience to Christ, the living Head, <111(1 to all men 
for His sake, has been the secret of its greatness and goodness. In some 
blessed measure it has glorified God, and served the best interests of the 
liuman family. It has had a place for every *raan. It has manifested cease- 
less activity, and fenjoyed, the bent*fit of wise direction. It has employed 
the untalented to accomplish mighty deeds, anS used taltmt to unparalleled 
advantage. It has grappled with the mighty moral necessities of its father- 
land, and stretched out its beneficent hand to many scattered nations. It has 
set itself in good earnest to serve the great principles of Truth, and 
Righteousness, and Charity; and its “ obedience is come abroad unto all 
men.** 11. C. 


FE*AR OF DEATH. 

It is not wonderful that decTth sliould bc^fcared.* The love of life is natural 
to all sentient beings ; and, in consequence, there is a dread of everything that 
destroys life. The brute creation do not appear to suffer from any appre- 
hension of death until danger is apparent : then they exert themselves to the 
utmost, to escape from an evil which they instinctively wish to shun. But 
man has a certain knowledge that he must die, although at the present no 
danger should threaten. He has many proofs of his mortality presented to 
him daily, in the decease of his fellow-creatures, and even of his near relatives. 
And although men generally lose sight of this event the greater part of their 
time, yet the painful certainty will occasionally intrude and disturb their 
ill-founded peace. Tlie aged man and the child are alike afraid of this King of 
terrors. Some persons have death almost constantly before their eyes, so 
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that all their lives they are subject to bondage through fear of death ; and 
this is the fact in regard to some who appear to be godly persons. It may 
be that, even with a good hope through grace, death may, in some aspects, 
appal. Life commonly is terminated with pains, groans, and an apparent 
struggle, which has an intimidating effect on those who witness it. The 
difficult breathing, the restless, glassy eye, the cold and clammy sweat, the 
deep-fetched sighs and groans, all seem to indicate much suffering. But 
perhaps the actual sensibility is far less than wc would suppose. Of this, 
however, no certain information can be obtained, as none who die return to 
^testify what they have endured in passing through the dark and silent 
valley. Doubtless more pain is often endured by the living, from excru- 
ciating disease, than is experienced by the dying. We have reason to think 
that in different cases there is a great difference in the painfuliiess of death. 
Some appear gently to fall asleep, while others appear to die in great bodily 
suffering. 

When, however, man is considered as an immortal being, and as immediately 
entering into bliss or woe, the momentary pangs of death are scarcely worth a 
thought, l^the departing spirit, the moment after deaths enjoys a happiness not 
conceived of while here, the pains of death will soon be forgotten, or only 
remembered to heighten the bliss ; and, on the contrary, if despair and all tlie 
horrors of guilt seize upon the soul immediately after death, the pangs of 
dissolution will appear but as a drop in this boundless ocean of misery. But this 
thought is so painful that few are willing ta^vntertain it, and most men try to 
shut their eyes against every view of this kpt^ and to think as little as possible 
of the condition of the soul after death. is this wise? If, instead of a 
certainty, there was only a possibility, that there might be a miserable hereafter 
for such as have led wicked lives, and died without repentance and reconcilia- 
tion, it would be the part of wisdom to act as though this possibility were a reality. 

But, O the blindness of sinful men ! Thoughtlessness, or a secret unbelief in 
regard to future misery, not only leads multitudes to neglect all serious prepara- 
tion for death, but leads some, when they meet with disgrace or misfortune, to 
put an end to their own lives, most sliocking and unnatural crime. The 
murder of a fellow-creature has more malignity, but suicide has in it more 
folly and madness; for th^ murderer may repent and be saved, but the 
person guilty of self-murder shuts for ever the door of mercy against himself. 
He rushes, presumptuously and uncalled, into the presence of his Judge. 
Who can describe the first impressions of the wrctclicd suicide the moment 
after death ? We may not here attempt to harrow up any one’s feelings by a 
description of what none now can properly imagine. But let the tempted 
remember and lay to heart the awful truth, that there can be no ground to hope 
for the salvation of one who, undeprived of reason, is guilty of this horrid crime. 

But is there no remedy against the fear of death ? There is. We read in 
holy Scripture that Christ ^assumed our nature, tliat He might deliver them* 
who through fear of death were all their life-time subject to bondage.” 
(Heb. ii. 15.) Death may be so disarmed of its natural terrors, that it siiall 
assume the aspect of a friend. To the believer in Christ, death is a sleep, a 
sleep in Jesus. ** Blessed arc the dead who die in the Lord.” The righteous 
have hope in their end. For them to die is gain ; for they have a mansion 
prepared for them in their Father’s house. They enter into rest. And often 
. they desire to depart and be with Christ. To them death has no sting ; over 
them the grave can boast no victory. O “let me die the death of the 
righteousi and let my last end be like his !” 
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SOWING AND WEEPING: TEARS 
AND sheaves; 

T 11 F.RB arp great promUcs conpected 
^ith personal clTort to win souls to Christ. 
First of all, for its combination of place 
and grace, is that precious passage in the 
Psiilms, “ He that goctli forth and weep- 
eth, bearing precious seed, shall doubtless 
come again with rejoicing, bringing hia 
sbea\Ts with him.'' Haw full qt’ sweet 
encoqragemont is this! Whole sheaves 
of souls shall the man bring with him, to 
present before the Saviour in glory, whose 
life has been a faithful sowing of this 
precious seed. Sheaves and tears ! This 
kind of spiritual husbandry is exceedingly 
profitable : there is no kind of labour on 
earth that yields so rieW a return. Nor 
is it subject to any of the unccrtainti{;s of 
an ordinary harvest. The season itself 
may be unfavourable or unfinitfnl ; there 
may be severe frosts or parching drt^ hts; 
there may be high winds niKl dcsoEit^g 
tempests; yet the final jirolitable resu]/]s 
nut to be doubted. 

tie “ shall donhiloss come again with re- 
joicing.” 'J’licre is no perhaps about the 
matter : bo shall doubtless conic ; and he 
shall come with rrjoichuj. 11c would 
come with rejoicing, even if no sheaves 
were gathered ; ftir all labour done for 
Christ is infinitely precious, and shall 
have a reji'icirig reward. So said tJic 
Prophet Jsaigh, when sadly he was he- 
mofiipng that he hnd labonied in vain, 
and spent his strength for nought: ho said 
suddenly, by the nnpulMi«of tlio Divine 
Spirit, “Though Isiaol bet not gathered, 
>ct shall I be glorious iti the eyes of ibe 
liurd, and my God shall be my strength.” 
And to this answers the Apostle, “ We are 
unto God a axyecl s.xvcur of Christ/' 
whether the sheaves be gathered^or not. 

shall be glorified, and we shall rejoice. 
Yea, ilierc is joy in this very business of 
w'ceping and sowing ; there is groat joy ; 
and when a Christian returns from it, 
though he bring not a single ear of corn, 
nor a single grain of wheat with him, and 
much less shei^ves, yet in his own spirit 
be shall rejoice. If the seed sown docs 
not bring forth fruit in others, yet doubt- 
less it shall ill his own soul : it shall cause 
him to rejoice in the peaceable fruits of 
right eousiiess. 

^ This is fruit for Christ, and a source of 
joy to the Christian, though never a seed 


that he has sown should sprout nr take 
root, or come up into a harvest in the souls 
where he has sought to sow it. U U sAoh 
labours that keep the soul alive, thtit keep 
the fountain of love and joy unchecked 
and open, fresh and sparkling, in the soul. 
Such labours are necessary to preserw'' 
the spiritual from stagnation, from palsy, 
from death. Therefore, this personal 
effort for Christ would make the soul 
of the Christian rejoice, though he should 
sec in other souls no result whatever from 
his labours. 

Rut tlie promise not only has a doubtless 
and a rejoicing in it, but t^e mention of 
sheaves f a bringing of sheaves. It can- 
not fail : such labours shall not he under- 
taken in vain. There shall be fruit in 
the souls of others; souls shall be brought 
to Christ; and he that enters on these 
faithful labours, and perseveres iu them, 
shall doubtless he the honoured instru- 
ment in bringing many souls to Christ. 
He shall hiingliis sheaves, whole'sheaves. 
As in the time of harvest, men, women, 
and chihhen follow the produce home, 
hinghing, and shouting, and singing, so 
there sjiull he singing in* his soul, when 
the harvest is gutliered in. Then, he that 
reapetli and he tliat sowclli shall rejoice 
together. “ Here, Lord, am I, and the 
children w'hom thou hast given me ! Lord, 
thy pound hath gained ten pounds! 
Lord, I \iowcd but ears of wheat, and 
here arc sheaves of glory ! ” It was Paul 
that planted, and ApoUos that xvatered, 
but God only that gave, or could give, 
the increase. 

As to the matter of promise and en- 
couragement, then, there is plenty of it. 
Rut it is worthy of special remark, that it 
is mqde only to labours conducted in a 
certain way: a certain kind of sowing 
is reqiii«>itc, as well as the right kind of 
seed, 'J'he* seed, it is very clear,' must be 
the* word of God : thence alone springs 
up the harvest of salvation, holiness, and 
eternal blessedness. -The seed is the 
word; the field is the world. Rut a man 
may sow other things besides the word ; 
and if he does, then the sheaves will not 
follow. Just as a man may build, even 
on the foundation of Christ; woOd, hay, 
and stubble, or gold, silver, and precious 
stones ; but when the day of trial conic 
all this stubble- work will be burned, and 
if be himself is saved, yet it shall be so as 
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by fuv. And so, a man may sow olb^r 
send beside tlic word of God ; be may 
sow seed that shall produce cockles and 
darnel, instead of sheaves of wheat; but 
tills stubble shall be burned, and well for 
the spwer if he escape burning with it. 
f^ct him see that he takes good seed; 
that, by and by, if lie see the tares, lie 
may be able to say, Lord, did not | sow 
gopd seed in Tby field ? hVom wlicncef 
then bath it tares? Ah! an enemy hath 
jpiie this!” Well, then, see that you do 
not dp it. See tliat you sow good seed; 
and let the eiieiiiy have nil the sowing of 
the tares to himself, and he shall reap the 
consecpiciices. 

Besides this, take eare that you not 
only sow good seed, but that you sow 
that seed aright* You liavo dilierent soils 
to encounter, \yiien (Jod’s preparatory 
work, like an iiiundatioii of the Nile, lias 
hccii softening the souls of men, and pre- 
paring their hearts fur the seed, you may 
sow broad-cui't, and it will take root; }ou 
have just to scatter yuiir seed, and it is 
done. The sun will lipeii it; for the 
ground is soft, and rich, and moist. 

But wIilI'C the soil is harder, it will 
never do fur you to ihiow your seed in a 
careless munner, and then hasten on. 
You must stop to see tliat it is in the 
earth; you must sow it at <i proper depth, 
taking time, if need be, to open the fur- 
row and put m the seed, and carefully 
coyer it over; otherwiiie, the monient you 
turn to go, the fowls of the air come and 
devuur It. Some sow the word, if.it all, 
very siiperfieially. They sow it iiieicly 
in the dust of the streets, as it vicre, and 
do not put it into the soil ; and so the 
wind blows it away. \Vc love to sec one 
sowing hear lily, lIioroHghlg^ lialhally^ 
thinking not so inueli of the extent of 
groiiml he goes over, as of llic thorough- 
ness of his work. AVe love to see him 
put the seed deep, and see that it has a 
icsting-place, so that when he turns to go, 
he may say to himself, “ Thpre ; that is 
safe : neither the fowls can get it, nor the 
wind lake it, iior the devil find'll.” There 
is great blessedness in sowing seed in this 
manner. 

But therp is a piove important point 
still. The sowing must be done with 
U'ceping, ** lie that goetli forth zwiiweepeiki 
bearing precious seed.” Ah, this is a great 
point indeed ! a great matter. Js it not here 
that Christians are deficient? The want of 
this weeping is the reason for so little 
reaping ; the rcaspn why there seems to 
be so much sowing without any sheaves. 
Almost gll the failures of a harvest are 


owing to tins; not owing so mnph to bad 
seed, or stony ground, or the fowls of the 
air, or the devil himself, as this want of 
weeping on the part of the sower. Satan 
does not need tp weep when he sows hh 
seed ; for there will be tears enough when 
it grows, and tears on account of its 
growijig. Y'ea, there will be weeping, and 
wailing, and giifisliiiig of teeth. But 
Satan's seed will spring and grow without 
weeping ! it will grow, too, in any soil, in 
hard hearts, in stony places, in ground all 
covered wiili weeds, in the midst of net- 
tles and poisons ; luiy, if he sows it in the 
midst ot corn and wheat, it will grow. 
No weeping is needed to make it sprout. 

But the good seed needs weeping. 
Satan’s weeping comes after his sowing; 
hut the CMiristian's weeping must go 
before his, and must go with his good 
seed into the tiirrews. If witli every seed 
lie sows a tear is dropped, that seed 
will grow. \ I'a, if he is so full of weep- 
ing as he goes, that his tears almost blind 
him, so that he can scarcely see where he 
sows, so much the better: his seed will 
tak»"^'ot and spring forth, and hear fruit, 
somcfjihixiy fold, some sixty, some an 
Jill vJied. 'I'hcre will bo great sheaves 
from such weeping and sowing, sowing 
and weeping. 

** 1 saw ill seed-time,” says ipiaint old 
'riiomas duller, “a hiisbandnian at plough 
ill a very lainy day. Asking him the 
reason why he would iiot rather leave off 
than iahuur in such foul weather, his 
answer w.is returned me in their country 
rhyme: — 

* ^ow beans in the nnul 
Ami they’ll eoinu up like a wood.’ ” 

'riiis reminded him of David’s e\|Ji*e8- 
sioii, “They that sow in tears slidll reap 
ill joy;” mid also of the sheaves and tlie 
weeping, whereon it is a good comment. 
The impovtaiieu of having a rainy 
time in the lieart of the sower as 
well as in the soil where the sower 
is dropping his seed, cannot be over 
estimated. God has promised the e«irly 
and the latter rain, if His children will, 
on their part, go forth weepuig. bearing 
precious seed. Where there is weeping 
in the sower, God will rain upon the 
fields. 

T’hia weeping spirit is in the sight of 
God of gieut price. He tells the house 
of .Jacob, when He is going greatly to 
bless them, that they bliull come with 
weeping, and with supplications will, ilu 
lead them. The children of Israel shalf 
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come, they and the children of Judah 
together, going and weeping ; they shall 
go,- and seek the Lord their God/' ** He 
that goeth forth and weepeth, bearing 
precious seed, shall doubtless come again 
w'ith rejoicing, bringing his sheaves with 
him." Let the Christians in our churches 
set themselves to this blessed personal 
labour. . 

Let the connexion between weeping 
and praying be remembered. Weeping 
leads the heart to prayer; for what a 
man feels interested enough in to weep 
concerning, he feels interest enough to 
pray concerning. Besides, this weeping 
spirit is the fruit of praying, of praying 
much, and with great importunity. lie 
that goeth forth and weepeth, bearing 
precious seed, is a man of prayer. Of 
Jacob's prevalence it is said, “He weplf 
and made supplication." There never 
was, nor can be, this weeping in such £. 
cause without prayer; and fervent prayer, 
at any time, is very apt to be attended 
with weeping. So much the belter if it 
is. “ It may be," said David, “ that God 
will look upon iny tears." And G^t^uid 
to Hezekiah, “ I have heard thy ^aycr, 
I have seen thy tears.” Above all, there 
is the great example of our Lord, whose 
prayers and supplications were with strong 
crying and tears. 


PHACTICAL THOUGHTS SUG- 
GESTKI) BY THE DUCTIUWES 
OF THEOLOGY. 

II. THE IMMENSITY OF GOD. * 

Some theologians have drawn a dis- 
tiuction between the iiiimeiisity and the 
omnipresence of God. They have con- 
sidered the former to be an absolute, the 
latter a relative, attribute ; or, in other 
words, the immensity of God is deemed a 
perfection which may be considered with- 
out the supposition of any being or thing, 
while Ilis omnipresence suppose^ the ex- 
istence of other beings to whom it has a 
respect. But it might be more correct to 
say, if any distinction be admitted, that im- 
mensity ond omnipresence are the same 
perfection' viewed under different aspects. 
God is present wherever His creatures are ; 
He is therefore omnipresent. But He is 
also present where no creatures are ; His 
essence is not to be bounded by creation ; 
and, therefore, His immensity. From this 
atiipendous doctrine we may derive, 
hirst, a Motive to restrain from iin . — 
^Wherever We are, by day, by night, at 
home, abroad, we are in the presence of 


God. When men are about to commit 
crime, they retire into their closets, and 
shut the door, or seek out some other 
solitary place where there is no spectator. 
They look this way and that way, that 
there may be no witness of their un- 
lawful deeds; and having thus secured' 
themselves, they dismiss ali fear. But 
let them stop and look again. One is 
*near who has escaped their observation, 
because He appears only to the ey^ of 
the mind. And He is more to be dreaded 
than ten thousand human witnesses. 
Man, read everywhere, “Thou, God, 
secst me!” Think! God menaces with 
death— the second death — every soul of 
man that doeth evil. And where shall 
the sinner find a refuge from His ven- 
geance? “Though they dig into hell, 
thence shall mine hand take them ; though 
they climb up to heaven, thence will I 
bring them down." (Amos. ix. 2.) 

Secondly, an argument fir sincerity.—^ 
God U not only around us, to take notice of 
our actions; He is witiun ns, to observe 
our thoughts. Man may mistake our 
motives; God cannot. His judgment 
will be necessarily unerring, because the 
whole case is before Him. He approves, 
and will graciously reward, the upright, 
whatever construction an uncandid world 
may put upon their conduct. He utterly 
abhors, and will expose to an assembled 
universe,^ the hypocrite who gained 
applause * in a present world by his 
studied and successful counterfeits of 
piety. God is the Searcher of hearts. 
Hypocrite! can you, dare you, put up 
that mo A solemn of all prayers, “ Lord, 
search my heart, try my reins ?" Re- 
member, at another day, that iin-prnyed 
petition God Himself, without thy per- 
mission, will answer; for He will bring 
into judgment every secret thing. 

Thirdly, a source of abundant co»- 
solation to the godly , — In every place the 
forgiven, loving, holy man meets in God a 
Friend, a Protector, a Father. Does the rain 
and thunder, or the raging of the ocean, or 
the fury of the tempest, announce God’s 
presence? The good man has nothing to 
fear ; for love to Him presides over the 
commotions of the elements. Is God 
beheld in the more tranquil scenes of 
nature, in the progress of vegetation, tlie 
smiles of the heavens, the regular sup- 
plies for returning wants? The child of 
delights to realise the thought that He 
in whom he puts confidence is so near, 
that he may always assure himself of a 
ready and effectual aid. God’s child 
cannot be where his heavenly Father is 
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not. He may be bereaved of reputation, 
liberty, an earthly all ; but the deadly 
hatred of his enemies can never so far 
succeed as to draw from him the mournful 
complaint, “Ye have taken away my 
God, and what have I more?" With 
whatever afflictions his faith and patience 
are tried, whatever change of circum- 
stances he may undergo, although there 
should be no human heart to sympathise, 
and no Hind hand to perform the offices 
—i f friendship, he can express his faith 
and joy in the very words of the ancient 
saint: “Nevertheless I am continually 
with Thee : Thou hast holden me by my 
right hand. Thou shalt guide me with 
Thy counsel, and afterwards receive me 
to glory.” (l^sahii Ixxiii. 23, 21.) 


HEADINGS FROM AUCHUlSIlOF 
LEIGHTON. 

WANDKRINO IN I'RAYEK. 

A sTiiANGi: thing! that tlie mind, even 
the renewed mind, should be so ready, 
not only at other times, but hi the exercise 
of prayer, wherein ivc peculiarly come so 
near to ‘God, yet even then to slip out 
and leave Him, and follow some poor 
vanity or other instead of Him. Surely 
the godly man, when he thinks on this, 
is exceedingly ashamed of himself, cannot 
tell what to think of it : “ God, his ex- 
ceeding joy,” whom in his right thoughts 
ho esteems so much above the world ami 
all things in it, yet to use llim^ius; 
when he is speaking to Him, to break off 
from that, and hold discourse, or change 
a word, with some base thought that steps 
in, and whispers to him ; or at the best, 
not to be steadfastly minding the Lord to 
whom he speaks, and possessed with the 
regard of His presence, and of his business 
and errand with Him. This is no small 
piece of our misery here: tlicse wanderings 
are evidence to us that we are not at 
home. But though we should be humbled 
for this, and still labouring against it, yet 
should we not be so discouraged as to be 
driven from the work. Satan would ddkire 
no better than that : it were to help him 
to his wish. And sometimes a Christian 
may be driven to think, “ What! shall I 
still do thus, abusing mv Lord's name, 
and the privilege He hath given me ? 1 
had better leave ofiV" No: not so, by 
any means. Strive against the miserable 
evil in thee, but cast not away thy hap- 
pinessi Be doing still. It is a froward 
childish humour, when anything agrees 
not to our mind to th^ow all away. Thou 


mayest come off as Jacob, with “halting” 
from thy “ wrestlings,” and yet obtain 
the “ blessing ” for which thou wrestled. 

MOW TO PROFIT BT THE! MINISTRY. 

He is the fittest to preach who is 
himself most like his message, and comes 
forth not only with a handful of this seed 
ill hif hand, but with store of it in liis 
heart, the word “dwelling richly in him;” 
yet howsoever, the seed he sows being 
this word of life, depends not on his 
qunlificntions in any kind, either of 
common gifts or special grace. People 
mistake this much, and it is a carnal 
conceit tg hang on the advantagfes of the 
Minister, or to eye that much. The sure 
way is to look up to God, and to look 
into thine own heart. An unchanged, 
iinsoftencd heart, ns an evil soil, disap- 
points the fruit. What though sown by 
a weak hand, yet, if received in a clean 
and honest heart, it will fnictify much. 
There is in the world a needless and pre- 
judicial diflVrenciiig of men, out of which 
people will not come for all we can say. 

The working or not working of faith 
.lot depend upon the diilerence of 
the internal ministry and gifts of men : 
for what greater difference can there be 
that way, than betwixt the Master and 
the servants, betwixt the great Prophet 
Himself, and His poor, weak messengers? 
And yet many of those that saw and 
heard Him in person, were not converted, 
believed not in Him ; and thousands that 
never saw Him, were converted by His 
Apostles, and, as it seems, even some of 
tlihse who were some way accessory to His 
death, yet w'ere brought to repentance by 
the Apostle Peter's sermon. (See Acts ii.) 
Learn then to look above the outward 
ministry, and any difference that in God's 
dispensation can be there^ and know., that 
if .fesus Christ Himself were on earth, 
and now preaching amongst us, yet might 
His incomparable words be unprofitable 
to us, not being mixed with faith in the 
hearerN. But where that is, the meanest 
and most despicable conveyance of His 
message, received with humility and affec- 
tion, will work blessed effects. 

SINCISKITY IN THE USE OF THE MEANS 
OF GRACE. 

Art imitates nature ; and the nearer it 
comes to nature in its effects, it is the 
more excellent. Grace is the new nature 
of a Christian, and hypocrisy that art 
which counterfedta it ; and the more ex- 
quisite it is in imitation, it is the more 
plausible to men, but the more abomin- 
able to .God. It may frame a spiritual 
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man in image so to the life, that not only 
others, but even the hypocrite himself, 
may ailmire it, tind, favouring his own 
artjficp, may be deceived so fur, as to say 
and (o think it lives, and fall in love with 
it; hut he is iTo less abhorred by the 
Searcher of hearts, than pleasing to him- 
self. Surely this mischief of liypbcrisy 
can never be cnougli ittveighed against. 
When religion is in request, it is the 
chief malady of llic church, and numbers 
die of it ; though, because it is a subtle 
and inward evil, it be little perceived. 
It is to be feared tht*re are many sick of 
it wbo hiok wejl and comely in God’s 
outward worslnp, and they may puss well 
ill good weather, in times of ]ieace; hut 
tlii\h of adversity are days of trial. The 
prosperous estate of tlic church makes 
iiypocritcs, and her distress discowrs 
them; but it they escape sitcii tiuils, 
there is one inevitable day coming, 
wherein all secret things shfill be made 
manifest. Men shall be turned inside 
out; and amongst all sinners that shall 
then be brought, before tliat judgr^ieut- 
seat, the most defomied sight hliallVvt‘'^'in 
uiinmsked liypocrite, ami the heaviest 
sentence shall be his portion. 

O that the consideration of this would 
scare us out of that false disguise in tiiuo, 
and set us all upon the study ol sincerity i 
Precious is that grace in (iod's esteem : 
a little of it will weigh down mountains 
of formal religion, in tlie balance of the 
buiietiiary. Which of us have not now 
brought bvpocrl.^y, more or less, into the 
house ofCiod.^ O, that it were not with 
inteiilioii to nourish it, but with desire to 
be here cured of it; for lie alone that 
hates it so much eau cure it; lie alone 
cun confer upon us that siileerity wbeiciii 
He niuinly delights. If wc have u mind, 
indeed, to be endued with it, it is nowhere 
else to be had, we must entreat it of God 
by hum hie prayer, in the name of His 
well-beloved Son, by the assislunceof Hia 
Holy Spirit. ^ 


TUIi SUlTAHLKNKwSS OF HOLY 

scihptujh:. 

The Scripture is suited to every 
capacity. 

It is, as it is commonly e.\prossed, a 
foul, wherein a lamb may wade and uii 
elepliaut swim. And herein is the ia- 
linile wisdom of God seen, in wreaibing 
together plain truths with obscure, that 
He might gain the more credit to His 
word : hy the one, instructing the ignor- 
ance of the weakest; by the other, 


puzzling and confounding the under- 
standing of the wisest. This also adds a 
beauty and oniameiit to the Scripture. 
As the beauty of the world is set off by a 
graceful variety of hills and valleys, so is 
it in the Scripture: there arc sublime 
truths which the most aspiring reason of 
man cannot overtop ; and there are more 
plain and easy truths, .ill which the 
weakest capaeily may converse with de- 
light and satisfaction. No man is ijffondei^ 
with bis garden for having a shady thicket 
in it: no more should we be offoiulcd 
with tbo word of Gucl that, among so 
many fair ami open walks, we lieve and 
there meet with a thicket, which the (3}o 
ofhuin.in leason cannot look through. 

Scripture iiself is the best inlerpieter 
of its own metming : iisu.illy, if it speak 
more daikly in one place, it speak.s tlic 
same truth more clearly in another. 
Compaie Sciiptiuc with Scripture, and 
you will find it holds a light unto itself: 
tlie oftener you roiid, and the more you 
ponder on those passages that are ab- 
struse, tlie. more you will find them clear 
un to Hour understanding. — Iluplann, 


PRLPAKK FOR DFATH. 

Wii.vT is 3’our care, ami wliat do you 
ebiefU busy your.selves about ? ’Death is 
approaching you, armed with ten tlnm- 
.saiid woes and jilagiies ; and is it time for 
you J'» tnlle away your pi ecioits nu)inenl.s, 
moments on wliicli di'peiids 30111* eternit), 
111 spoils, in compliments, or impertinent 
eiiiplovinents? Is it time for you to 
muse wdiat gaib you will wear; what 
vis.t you will make, whether at this house 
or the next; what recreation shall pass 
away to-morrow, whether the hawk or 
the hound ; when, all this while, death 
hath you in full chase? While you aie 
eoiitriviiig jour prolits and picdsure.x, 
jour recreations and cinploymenrs, and 
bharing out your lives among them, a 
sudden, uaseen, and un thought hand of 
(ioi.1 snutcheth \ou from them all, and 
uU these vain thoughts perish with you. 
Is this providing for eternity?. Is this 
improving your shoit time aiid few 
iiiiiiulcs for heaven ? Pity it is that ever 
a precious and immortal soul should be 
entrusted to the care and management of 
such brutes; who, by minding nothing 
but llieir sensual ease and delights, their- 
food and fodifer, degrade it in this world, 
and destroy it iu the next. 

Now, to provide for eternity, 1 know 
no better rule than to do no'tlung but 
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what tlioii naightest be contented to ba 
found duinjr uheii Christ shall come to 
judge ihee; to live so as if every day 
were thv last, and the very next to eter- 
nity. If it be not so, it is more than you 
or 1 know. Since wc have no assurance 
of a day or hour longer, it is but reason 
and wisdom to look upon every bne as 
the last. 

Suppose, now, your chambers darkened, 
your friends standing round your beds 
'..louriiing over you; a sad silence fdlitig 
all the place; nothing heard but your 
groans, or theirs to answer yours ; when 
your sitting on your lips, shall Ioi»k 
over into eternity and flatter to he gone? 
when they shall, like the flame of an ex- 
piring lump, vibrate iiiul catch at the ox- 
liausled body ; how wo\ild you then s]>ciid 
that sniiU scantling of remaining time? 
Would you be laying up for years? 
would you he contriving for jumr vaiu 
pleasures? Or would yon send for your 
idle and debauched companions, to laugh 
and jest away that last hour, as well as 
the rest? No: these designs and this 
mirth ai‘e now dashed : now, tlie necessities 
of the soul begin to crowd hard upon you ; 
the sight of a severe Judgi* and dreadtul 
tribunal, the worryings of an accusing 
conscience, the fearful ve\iew of past 
sins, and expectation of attending tor- 
ments, now shake out all such, once so 
delightful and contenting thoughts ; and 
now, when your souls are departing out 
of your bodies, they begin to come jiito 
your remembrance. 

Night is hastening, and spreading its 
wings over us ; the gtave expect? us, and 
bids its other corp^es make rooii\. Death 
is grasping us in its cold arms, and ready 
to carry us to the dreadful tribunal : and 
yet how little of our great work is done! 
We burn away our precious days, and 
miserably waste our light and our life: 
we exhaust our strength, and lavish out 
our afleclions, upon toys aiftl fond 
notliings: and that life of ours, which 
the P.salinist calls a “ tale," for. its short- 
ness, wc make a tale for its vanity, yfo 
spend it most fViVolously till the days of 
darkness f which are many) come upon 
us ; and then think to prepare for eter- 
nity, wlien we are fit for nothing elsCf 
and least of all fur that. 

Why should our precious souls be so 
vile in our eyes as to lose them for very 
sloth and carelessness? Why Should we 
heilrkeU to the suggestions of the flesli, 
ot the allurements of the world ? Stand 


off! we are working fbr eternity: an 
eternity that is hut a few days hoiicc ; a 
houiidle.^s, a bottomless, and endless state, 
into which wc know not ht^ soon we 
may cuter. This is a motive which can- 
not but pVove eftectual with all who have 
tlieir right , understandings about iheni. 
Hut iflany are so straiigely besotted by 
the devil, that, though they hear these 
truths, — tiuths which they cannot deny, 
which they c.iiinot doubt of, — )er. they 
live at buch a rate of sin and security, 
as if tlieir eternity were to be expected 
here, or none to be expected hereafter. 

Well tUay a Christian count death 
among his gains, .since it is the hand of 
death which di.iw.s the cUrtam of the 
great tabernacle, aii'l lets ns in to see 
(iod face to lace in that paliiee of incs- 
tnnablo majestv, where we shall have the 
blioug lays of His glory heat full upon 
ns, and be ourselves made stiong enough 
to hear iln in. Vea, these bodies of ours, 
wliicli are the only part that can sulfer 
(l.imagi', shall have it ubund.Uitly recom- 
jieiiscd ut the rcsui rcction ; they arc 
‘‘soayi in weakness," but shall be “ raised 
in pijw.ei :" they are “sown in di.s- 
hononr," hnt “rai.sed in glory," (1 C’nr, 
XV. dfl.) '1‘hcse trail and dull clods shall 
ilien become iinp.isMblo as angels, shbtle 
as A ruy of light, bright as the Him, and 
iiunhle as the wings of Jightniiig. 


LIVK Foil SOMKITllNG. 

TUouhands of men hiratlie, move, and 
liii*, pas^ off the stage of life, and arc 
heard of no more. W hy ? They diil not 
a ])nrticle of good in the world, and none 
weie hlesbcd b^them; none could point 
to them us the instruments of their re- 
demption ; not a line they wrote, not a 
word they spoke, could he recalled; and so 
they perished ; their light ivent out in 
darkness, and they were not remembered 
more than the inhccts of yVsterday. AVill 
you thut live and die. tj man llnmurtal? 
Live For bomelhing. Do good, and leave 
behind you a monuineiit of virtue that 
the storms of time can never destroy. 
W'ritc your name by kindness, love, and 
mercy on the hearts of the thousands 
you come in contact with year by year; 
and you Will never be flngutten. No: 
your name, your deeds, will be as legible 
on the hearts you leaVe behind, as the 
stars on the brow of evening. They 
will shine as brightly on the earth as the 
stars of heaven. — Dr, Chahurt, 
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BRUAT) cAST upon THE WATERS. 

I WAR standing by the side of my mother, 
under tho spacious porcii of Dr. Beattie's 
church, Glasgow, awaiting the hour for 
afternoon sorvico, when I ohserved two 
young men turn a corner, and walls towards 
the ohurcli. They were dressed in their 
working clothes, unshaven and dirty, and 
slightly intoxicated. As they pa&si'd tho 
ehurch-door, they assumed a swaggering, 
irreverent gait, laughed, and finally com- 
menced singing a profane stmg. ]\ry mother 
turned to 7ne, and said, “ Follow those two 
men, and invite them to a seal in ourpew'.'*’ 

T soon overtook them, and delivered 
my mother’s message. One laughed scom- 
fuJl}', ami began to swear, the otlier paused 
and pondered, he was evidently struck 
with the nature of the invitation. Ilia 
companion again swore, and was about to 
drag him away; hut ho still paused. I 
repeated the invitation, and in a few seconds 
he looked in my face, and said, “’When 
I w'as a hoy like yon, I went to church every 
Sunday, I liavc not been inside of n cTliireh 
for three years. / do vof JWI rilffif, I 
heliovo I will ^0 wdth you.” T seized his 
hand, and led him bark to tho house of God, 
in spite tho remonstrniiei’S and oaths of 
his companion. An excellent sermon was 
preached, from Ecelca. xi. 1 : “Cast thy 
hread upon the waters; for thou shall find it 
after many days.” The young man was at- 
tentive, but so(*mcd ahaslied atjd downcast. 

At the conclusion of tho service, my 
mother kiinlly said to him, “Have you a 
Bihlu, young man ?” “ No ma’nm ; but lean 
get one,” was his reply. “You ean n^ad, 
of course?” she said. “Y’es, ma’am.” 
“Well, take my .son’s Bible until you procure 
one of your own, and emug to diurch again 
next Lord’s day. 1 shall alway.s he happy 
to accommodate you with a seat.” 

Ho put the Bible in his pocket, and 
hunied away. At family worship that 
evening my mother prayed fervently for the 
conversion of that young mnu. 

Next Sunday come, and tho nexti but the 
stranger did not appear. My mother fre- 
quently spoko of him, and appeared grieved 
at his absence. He had doubtless bi’en the 
subject of her closet devolioiis. On the 
third Sabbath morning, while the congrega- 
tion were singing tho first psalm, the young 
man again entered our pew. lie was now 
dressed genteelly^ and appeared thin and 
pole, ns if from recent sickness. Imme- 
diately after the benediction, the stranger 
laid my Bible on the desk, and left the 
ehurcll^ M-ithout giving my mother an 
opportunity she much desired of conversing 
with him. On ouo of the blank leaves 
of the Bible we found some writing, in 


pencil, signed, “W. C.” Ho asked to 
bo remembered in my mothcFs prayers. 

Years rolled on: my mother passed to 
her heavenly rest; T grow up to manhood ; 
and the stranger was forgotten. 

In the autumn of 18—, the ship “St. 
George,” of which I was the medical ollieor, 
anchored in Tabic-Bay. 

Next day, being Sabbath, I altcndi’cT" 
morning service at the Wesleyan (hapel. 
At the roiiehiBiou of worship, a gentleman, 
seated behind me, asked to look at my Bible. 
In a few minutes he returned it, and I walked 
into the street. I had arranged to dine at 
tlie “George,” and was mounting the steps 
in front of that hotel, when tlie gentleman 
W'ho had examined my Bible laidj^is hand 
on my shoidder, and begged to have a 
few minutes’ conversation. Wc were shown 
into a private niv.u-tmcnt. As soon as wi‘ 
were S(‘ali'd, he evamined my eomitenanee 
with great attention, and then began to sob; 
tears rolled down his cheeks; he was evi- 
dently labouring under .some intense emotion. 
He a.sked me sovenil questions; my name, 
age, occiipatinn, birthplace, &c. Hq then 
inquired if I had not, when a Imy, many 
years ago, invited a dninken Sabbath-breaker 
to a sent in Dr. Beattie’s church.^ I was 
astonished- the subject of my mother’s 
anxiety and ijrayers was before mo. Mutual 
explanations and congratulations followed, 
after wliich Mr. C. gave mo a short history 
of his life. 

Ho was bom in the tow’ii of Leeds, of 
higTify resiieetablc and leligious parents, wdio 
gave him a good education, and triuucd him 
up iu tfte way of righteousness. When 
aliout fifteen years of age, his father died ; 
ami his mother’s struiteued circumstances 
obliged her to take him from school, and 
pnt him to learn a trade. In his now 
situation he imbibed all manner of evil, 
hcenine incorrigibly vicioiw, and broke his 
motbiT’s heart. Freed now from all parental 
restiaint, ho left his employers, and travelled 
to Scot land. In the city of Glasgow he 
had lued and sinned for two years, when 
ho w’as arrested in lii.s career through my 
mother’s Tiistrumentality. On the first 
Sllibath of our strange interview, he con- 
fessed that after ho left church ho was 
SL'izcd with pangs of unutterable remorse. 
Tho sight of a mother and a son worshipping 
God together, recalled the happy days of 
his own boyhood, when ho went to church 
and Sunday-school, and whon ho also had 
a mother, — a mother whoso latter days lio 
had embittered, and whoso grey hairs he 
had brought with sorrow to tho grave. His 
inental suiTering throw him on a bod of 
sickness, from w'hich ho aroso a changed 
man. He returned to England, east himself 
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fit the feet of his maternal nnclei and asked 
and. obtained frr^ivoneBS. With his undo's 
consent he studied fot the ministry; and, 
on being ordained, ho entered the Missionary 
field, and had been labouring for several 
years in Soutlicm Africa. 

“The moment I saw your Bible this 
morning,” he said, “ I recognised it. And 
now, do yon know who was my companion 
on the memorable Sabbath you invited mo 


to church? Ho \yas tho notorious Jack 
Hill, who was hanged about a year atlcr- 
wards for highway n^bbery. I was dragged 
from tho very brink of infamy and destrue- 
tion, and sav^ as a brand fVom^ho burning. 
You remember Hr. Beattie’s text, on the day 
of my salvation • *Cast thy bread upon the 
waters: for thou shnlt find it after many 
days.'"” — JngUs's Sabbath- SSchooL 


ANTIQUITIES. 



HINDOO VESSELS ON THE 
GANGES. 

TiViiOE Egyptian vessels (says Dr. Eitto) 
Lad generally one, and small boats two, 
rudders at the stern. The former traversed 
upon a beam between two projecting heads, 
a short pillar or mast supporting it, and 
noting by the centre upon which it moved. 
Tho latter were nearly the same ifl principle, 
except that they turned on a bar, or ^ 
a ring, by which they were suspended to the 
gunwale at either side ; and in ^th instances 
the steersman directed them by means 
of a rope fastened to the upper extremity. 
The rudder consisted of a long, broad blade, 
and still longer handle, made in imitation 
of the oars by which they originally steered 
their boats, before they had so far improved 
them as to adopt a fixed rudder. The oars 
W'ere a long round wooden shaft, to which 
a flat board, of oval or circular form, was 
fastened; and it is remarkable that tho some 
VoL. w. 


oar is used to this day on the Ganges and 
in the Arabian Gulf. They turned either 
on toll-pins or in rings, fastened to the gun- 
w,ale of tho boat; and the rowers sat on tho 
deck, on bonclies, or on low scats, or stood 
or knelt to tho oar, sometimes pushing it 
forward, sometimes (and indeed more gene- 
rally) pulling it, as is tho modem custom in 
Egypt and moat other countries. That some 
of the ancient Egyptian vessels were built 
with ribs, like those of the present day, 
is shown by the rude models discovered 
in the tombs at Thebes. It is probable that 
they had very little keel, in ordiT to enable 
them to avoid tho sandbanks, and to facili- 
tate their removal when tlicy struck; and 
indeed the models seem to mow that they 
were generally flat -bottomed. Tho boats 
now used on the Nile have a very small keel, 
particularly at the centre, where it is con- 
cave; so that when tho head strikes they 
put to the holm, and the hollow port clears 
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tlio bank. Aji<l hero it may bo observod 
that iho difFcrcnco betw'con tlio maritimo 
navigation and that of lar^ rivers was much 
less considerable in ancient times than at 
present; for the sea-going vessels crept 


along shore in sucli a manner as oiposcd the 
vessola in both to nearly the same iuciden^, 
and therefore a greater similarity of build 
than now exists prevailed. 


parenVal monitor. 


PAUENTAL SOLICITUDE. 

Evert Christian parent must have it in liia 
heart to say to liis child, as did a venerable 
Minister, “I long to see yon housed in tlio 
ark before the gathering tempest shall arise, 
and sweep away all that are without.” 
But eoniparatively few parents do say it, 
either hy word or deed. They find it difficult 
to speak to their children respecting their 
eternal interests, but not difficult to speak 
to them i-ospccting their temporal interests. 
"Why is it so? Why is it that many parents 
who feel deeply anxious for the spiritual 
welfare of their children, never speak to 
them on the subject? Is it because they 
are conscious of Cicir own short-comings, 
and remain silent lest the charge of incon- 
sistency should arise in their chiUtren’s 
minds This, no doubt, is the cas^witli 
some, but not with nil! 'inhere are some 
who walk humbly with God, in Avhosc piety 
llieir children have the utmost eonlideiiec, 
siiul yet their lips arc sealed on the siibiect 
of religion when in tlio presence of their 
children. Why is it so? Ought it to bo 
so ? Christian parent,' shall it be so any 
longer in your case? 

O, if there bo a subjoet uiion wdiieh 
parents and children should have the freest 
interchange of thought and feeling, it is that 
of the soul's well-being. Children often 
desire to bo spoken to on this siibjeet. It 
weighs upon their minds,^and tliey w’ould 
fain have parental eounsel ami parental 
sympathy. “My mother,” said one, now 
ill the ministry, “w'as a good w'oman; but 


she oould not talk to hor children on tbe^ 
subject of religion. When I was about 
fourteen ycai*s old, my mind was deeply 
impressed by religious truth. I longed to 
tell my feelings to my mother. 1 at length 
gathered courage to speak to her on the 
subject ; but she said little to mo, and I was 
led to resolve that I never would speak 
to hor again on the subject. My seriousness 
left me, and for years I seemed like one 
given over to hardness of heart.” 


TlfE BIBLE IN THE FAMILY. 

Thu mother of a family was married to 
an infidel, who made a jest of religion in the 
preseuee of his owti el’iiUlren; yet she suc- 
c(‘eded in bringing them all up in the fear 
of the Lord. I one day asked her how she 
had preserved tbimi from the influonco of 
a father wdiose sentiments were so openly 
opposed to her own. This was her answer : 
“ Bceauso to the authority of a father I did 
not oppose the authority of a mother, hut 
that of God. From their earlii*st yeaiE, my 
children havi* always seen the Bible upon 
mj-’^abli*. This holy book has constituted 
the w'hole of their religious instruction. 
Did tliej^propose a question? did they com- 
mit n fault? did they perform any good 
action? 1 opened the Bible, and the Bible 
ansM'ered, reproved, or encournged them. 
The constant reading of tho Scriptures has 
alone wrought the prodigy which surprises 
30U.” 


OITR SERVANTS. 


THE SERVANT'S CHOICE OP A 
SITUATION. 

HY THE REV. DAVID ItVY. 

I hwt; endeavouroil to impress your mind 
with the importance of religion. I trust 
yon arc no longer to bo niimberod wdth tho 
many wdio noglccit it, and W'ho sometimes 
boast that they make no pretension to 
jjiety. But in this they are not justified. 
This is their sin. Herein lies their guilt. 
God has a claim upon their ocrvicc. To 


them Ho says, « Ye are not your own, ye 
are bought with a price.” They cannot 
dispose of themselves as they like. Tho 
Divine requirement from them is, “ My son, 
give me thy heart.'* 

Surely you have already complied with 
this gracious demand. May I not hope 
that you have given yowr heart to God, your 
Saviour } Yes, you have sought and found 
the pearl of gteat price. You are divinely 
blessed. The love of God fills your heart. 
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Your pcaco flows like a river. You are 
deeply anxious to retain those blessings. 
You would not forfeit them on any account. 
Then, in oil your futuro movements bo 
solicitous to secure tho guidance of Divino 
Vrovidenre. This you must not overlook 
in your choice of a eitmtion. It is of great 
moment to you that you find your provi- 
dential place. In order to thisi I advise 
you to pray earnestly and sincerely that 
God may guide you with His counsel. You 
arc permitted to make known your requests 
to Him, by prayer and supplication. If 
several openings present themselves, do not 
let your decision bo influenced by mere 
feeling, or taste, or opinion, but by common 
sciiso, and the fear of God. Do not flx upon 
having a place merely for its worldly re- 
spectability, or its promise of indulgence, or 
its rate of wages ; for there ai*u higher 4‘on- 
siderations any of these. And if you 
sincerely desire to pleriso God, if your will 
he in submission to Jlis, he assured that 
“ the mock 11(‘ will guide in juclgtnent, the 
meek will He teach his way." 

1 would recommend you to seek a situa- 
tion in a religions family. To the mind of a 
pious servant, there is something fearful in 
the thought of h('coining an inmate of a 
house where God is not acknowledged, nor 
the voice of prayer and praise ever beard ; 
where Sabbaths arc desecrated, and religion 
is despised. A curse is in tho house of tho 
wicked, and iiptm the families that call 
not on the name of God, lie M'ill pour out 
Jlis fury. How dark is that habitation in 
wliieh the light of religion docs not shine ! 
There is no heavenly peace, no satisfying 
pleasure, in that family from whicli tho 
Author of happiness is excluded. Not *aply 
is such a family not to bo desired, because 
of the absence of all the senices and in- 
fluences of religion, hut shunned, In cjinso- 
qu(*nce of the various evils and dangers to 
which it would necessarily cx^iose you. To 
serve God in such a situation might not, 
indeed, -be impossible to one whom God has 
placed there as a light to shine for their 
instruction and reproof; hut any one pro- 
iessing piety, choo.sing it for the sake of a 
worldly consideration, would prove at once 
they were fallen from grace. You could 
not, in tlieso circumstances, expect tho 
blessing and protection of God. And ro- 
mciiib(*r, danger is never to bo courted, but 
avoided. Never expose yourself to tempta- 
tion, lest you should he ovdircome. Never 
]mt your salvation in peril. Never esteem 
things tcmxioral abovo things eternal; for 
this will involve you in vexation, disap- 
pointment, and final loss. 

And, in addition to other dangers, could 
you expect among such to cscapo perse- 
cution ? And are you sure that you would 
meekly bear tho scofls and derisions of those 
about you f If before the unregcncrate you 
act a consistent part, your conduct would 
he a perpetual reproof to their carelessness, 


prayerlcssncss, and folly. And would you 
have couri^c to persevere in your religious 
duties, amid daily opposition, and to main- 
tain the Christian spirit and life, in an 
atmosphere so uncongenial? All this, and 
much more, may be borne by God's help, 
when He calls to tho endurance of such 
trials ; but Hie case is very dilferent when 
Hio eftposui’o Results from mere personal 
wilfulncss. “What concord hath Christ 
with Belial? or what part hath lie that 
holieveth with an infidel," or unbeliever ? 

On the other hand, let mo point out to 
you some of the pri\ ilegt's and advantages 
which a member of a religious family enjoys. 
There is daily worship, at which the whole 
household is assembled, to listen to the 
solemn reading of llie word of God, and to 
join ill praise and prayer to Him .wlio 
noarcth prayer. Hero tliere is an oppor- 
tunity for receiving Divine instruction, and 
for unburdening the heart by confessing tho 
sin wliieh lualios it mourn, for i)i ayiiig for 
pardon, and uniting in llianksgiving and 
pr.<iise to the Giver of every good and perfect 
gift. Beligion, in its enlightening and 
quickening powi'r, is thus brought down 
from heaven upon the soul, and the sincere 
w'orshipper is renewed in slren^h by waiting 
upon.tho Lord. And where these Jomestio 
Pcrvic^'R of religion may bo bad, you should 
highly pri/c them, and duly improve them ; 
and if at any time they interrupt tJio busiims 
of the hoiis(‘, they never really hinder it. I 
have bi'foro urged you daily to read your 
Bible, and obsiTve private prayer, but I 
know in many instaucos your opportimities 
will bo limited : how, doubly weleomo, then, 
should be the season of social devotiim! 
This advantage, like all other gifts of Divino 
love, maybe lightly esteemed, made fruitless, 
or hbusod, yet to a sineero soul it is a privi- 
lege to be a member of a “ church in tlio 
house," where tlic presence and blessing of 
the Stiviour are felt and realised. How in- 
teresting is thoSrccord of domestic piety in 
the history of tho Patriarch.*!, and particularly 
in the oasi^ of Abraham ! Ho was the friend 
of God. Ill) was distinguished for his faith; 
but that for wliieh lio is especially com- 
mended by God, was his conduct as llio 
head of a fainily. “1 know him," said the 
Lord, “ Chat he will command his childri'ii 
and his liouschohl after hinr, and they sliall 
keep the Avay of the Lord, to do justice and 
judgment." And if it was right for him to 
command his children and his household o.- 
servants after him, it was required of Ihoni 
tlmt they should obey. While he taught, 
they were to hearken ; while he interceded, 
they were to pray . and so is it to be with 
you ; it is a service in ivhieh you are heartily 
and bcUovingly to join, and Hien it will not 
be in vain. 

1 admit that there are cases in which re- 
ligious servants do not profit hy a residence 
even in a pious family. And no wonder 
that they arc disappomted, and in consc- 
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queued often fiufPor loss in their eouls. They 
go with imroasonable expectations of favour 
and indulgence, which it would not be right 
for their employer to grant, nor beneficial 
to them to receive. They foiget that the 
work of the house of a religious family must 
Iki performed, as well os tmit of an ungodly 
one, and in tho same way too. And they 
Bometimes overlook tho fac^ that if*thcir 
employers are people of piety, they are 
not less their master and mistress on that 
amount It is often a temptation on the 
part of servants professing religion, to respect 
less a helicvlng muster than they would an 
unbelieving one. St. Paul, by the Spirit, 
knew that this was an error into which you 
were likely to fall. ITcnco the warning ho 
has given, 1 Tim. 1, 2 : “Lot ns many 
servants as arc under tho yoke count their 
own mBSt)ra worthy of all honour, tliat tho 
name of God and His doctrino ho not blas- 
phemed. And they that have believing 
masters, let them not despise them, hooause 
they are brethren; hut rather do them 
service, because they are faillifiil and be- 
loved, partakers of tho benefit.” Jict no 
servant honour her master less heeauao ho 
is a Christian. And pi-ohahly there is often 
the same unreasonable ('xpectaiion hy masters, 
from religious wu-vants, and a less disposition 
to hew with their faults, than with tljosc of 
others ; hut I am not now concernea with 
them. 

And on another point I would affection- 
ately warn you. JDo not absurdly suppose 
that in a ndigious family you will meet 
with no trials, or that you can livo safedy 
and prosperously without W!it<;hfuliies8 and 
prnytT. If you neglect these exereisi's, 
however favouriiMy you may he situated, 
your piety will decline. WhereVor y<Mi 
may dwell, you will cnrrj* with you an tvil 
heart ef unbelief, in which, though cliangcd, 
there is a tendency to evil tempers, dis- 
l)OsitionB, and afTectioiis. “Keep thy heart 
with all diligence; for owt of it arc tho 
issues of life.” “ Keep yourselves in tho 
love of God.” “Givo diligence, that yo 
may make your calling and election sure.” 
And boride your evil heart, the great ad- 
versary will follow you into your retreat, 
and will harass, perplex, and trouble you. 
And the world will ^lurc and enrteo you, 
and suggest that the restraints of religion 
aro oppressive, and that you would bo 
happier if you had a littlo more liccuco to 


roam. Borrows, also, will arise in the 
family itself; (for what familv is free from 
them?) and patience, and humility, and 
self-denial will ho required. But do not, in 
such a case, attribute the evil to tho family : 
it is a merciful chastisement from the Lord 
for yonr good. It is the discipline of your 
heavenly Father ; and how know you, but it 
have boon sent for your sake ? 

Strongly as I would urge you to use yottr 
best endeavours to place yourself in a situ- 
ation most favourable to your spiritual 
welfare, I do not say that you should not,^ 
imder any circumstaiiecs, enter an irreligious 
family. But if tho Lord send you to such 
a one, it is not to gratify yourself, hut to 
please Him ; not to indulge some whim or 
passion, hut to bring honour to His name, 
by being a faithful witness for Him. Ho 
will not call you to reside where you would 
bo rcipiircd to cease fiDni tho public worship 
of God, to renounce your church-member- 
ship, or to violate tho sanctity of the Sabbath. 
On the one hand, while it does not become 
you to be imreasonablo in your demand for 
religious privileges ; on the other, you ought 
not to surrender, or barter away, what arc 
neecssarj’- for the salvation of your soul. 
A proper ahaie of these secured, l*rovidenco 
may direct the sti'ps of a God-fearing servant 
to a house in which the light of true piety 
docs not shine; and the humble domt'stic 
may become, by a careful, consistent, Chris- 
tian deportment, the instrument, like the 
Israelitish maid of old, of bringing the 
family to a knowledge of the truth. Wher- 
ever your lot may bo cast, honour your 
Saviour by a faithful, liumblo, and holy 
prol'cHsion of Jlis religion. Feel how gi-eat 
yijqfi. i-esprmsibility to Christ, though your 
position in life he h»wly. “Adt)m the 
doetrine of God your Saviour in all things;” 
i-einomlxfi ing, in th(‘ midst of all your pi*ovo- 
eatious, tho words of your Lord, “ Blessed are 
the meek ; for they shall inherit tho eartli.” 

And should those lines meet the eye of 
the unconverted servant, I would entreat 
her to consider the path of her feet, and maltti 
haste, and delay not to keep tho command- 
ments of God. How forlorn and wretched 
is that poor soul who attempts to livo 
without the love of Christ, and the guardian 
care of Gk)d I In this world, to such, all 
is vanity and vexation of spirit ; and in the 
fi^iu’c woitd, it will be darlmess and woe. 
Arise, and go to thy Father, 


OUR CHILDREN'S CORNER. 


A GENTLE BOY. 

“ Be very gentle with her, my son," said 
Mrs. B — , as she tied on her littlo girPs 
bonnet, and sent her out to pUy with her 
elder brothoi'. 


They had not boon out very long before 
a cjy was hoard, and present^ came in 
and threw down his hat, sayin'h, 

“ I hate playing with girls 1 There's no 
fun with them : they cry in a minute.” 
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*‘What have you been doing to your 
sistoj- ? I sec her lying tlierc on the gravel- 
^(ilk . you have torn her frot^k, and pushed 
her down. I am afraid you forgot my 
caution to bo gentle.” 

“ Gentle ! Boys can’t bo gentle, motlier : 
it is their nature to bo rough, and hardy, 
and boisterous. They ore tlie stuif soldiers 
and sailorjp are made of. It is very well t» 
talk of a fi^ntlo girl ; but a gentle boy— it 
sounds ridiculous! I should be ready to 
knock a fellow down for calling me so 
‘*And yet, J., a few years hence, you 
would be very augry if any one were to say 
you were not a gentle-man.” 

“ A gerttle-man ! I had never tliought of 
dividing tho word that way before. Being 
gentle always seems to me like being weak 
and womanish.” 

This is so far from being tho case, my 
son, that you will always iiiid tho bravest 
men are tbo mo&t gentle. The spirit of 
i bivsdry that you so much admire, was aspirit 
of the noblest courage* and tho utmost gentle- 
ness combined. Still, I dare say, you would 
ratluT bo called a manly tlian a gentle lK)y ?” 
“ Yes, ind('ed, mother.” 

“ Well, then, my son, it is my great wish 
that you should endeavour to luiite the two. 
Show yoiu'self manly when you are exposed 
to danger, or see otliers in peril ; be manly 
when called on to speak the truth, thougli 
tho speaking of it may bring reproach iijKin 
you; bo manly when you are in sickness 
and pain. At th<3 samo time be gentle, 
whether you are with females or with men ; 
be gentlo towards aU men. By putting the 
two spirits together, you will deserve a 
name which, perhaps you will not so greatly 
object to,” • "• 

“ I see what you mean, dear mother; and 
I will endeavour to be what yoikwish,— a 
gentle-manly boy.” 

. THE TREE THAT NEVER FADES. 

<*Mary,” said George, “next summer I 
will not have a garden. Our pretty tree is 


dying, and I won’t love another tree aa 
long as I live. I will have a bird next 
summer, and that w'ill stay all winter.” 

“ George, don’t you remember my beauti- 
ful canary-bird ? It died in tho middle of 
tho summer, and wo planted bright flowers 
in the ground where w'o buried it. My 
bird did not live as long as the ti'ce.” 

“ Well, I don’t see wo can love anything. 
Dear little brother died before tho bird ; and 
I loved him better than any bird, or tree, or 
flower. 0, 1 wish n e could have something 
to love ■which w ouldn’t die !” 

I’ho day passed. During tho school- 
hours, Georgo and Mary had almost for- 
gottc'ii that their tree w'as dying; but at 
evening, as they drew their chairs to tho 
tabic at wliicli their mother was sitting, and 
Ix'gan to arrange tlie seeds they had been 
gathering, the remembrance of the tree camo 
upon them. 

“Mother,” said Mary, “jmu may give 
these sci tls t > cousin J olm . 1 never W'aiil 
another gard(‘n.” 

“ Yes,” added George, pushing tho papers 
ill winch he had carefully foldoil them 
towanls his mother, “you may give thorn 
all away. If 1 could fliid sonic seeds of a 
tree that W'ould never fade, I should liko 
then It) have a garden. 1 w'onder, mother, 
if th#ro ever was such a garden 

“ Yes, George : I have read of a gordi'ii 
wdicre the Irei's never die.” 

“ A real garden, mother ?” 

“Yes, my son. In tho middlo of tho 
garden, I have been told, there runs a puro 
river of water, clear as crj^stal, and on each 
side of the river is the tree of life, a tree that 
never fades. That garden is heaven^ Thcru 
you may love, and live for over. Tlioro 
w'tll be no death, no fading there. Let your 
treasure bo in tho tree of life, and you will 
have something to which your young hoarta 
can cling, without fear and without dis- 
appointment. JiOvo the- Saviour here, and 
ito w'ill prepare you to dwell in those ncen 
pastures, and besido those still waters.” 


POETRY/ 

BY RICHARD BAXTER. 


I. 

CHRISTIAN UNION. 

As for my friends, they aro not lost: 

The several vessels of tho fleet, 

Though parted now, by tempests tost, 
ShSl safely in the haven meet. 

Still wo ore centred all in Thee; 
Members, though distant, of ono Head, 


In tho samo family wo be, 

By the same faith and Spirit led. 
Before Thy throne wo daily meet, 

As joint petitioners to Thee; 

In spirit wx* each other greet, 

And shall again each other see. 

The heavenly hosts, world without end, 
Shall bo my company above; 

And Thou, my best, my surest Friend, 
AVbo shall divide me from Thy {ovc f 
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PSAIiM CXLVIII. 

Yr. holy angels bright, 

Who Btjirid before God’s throne, 

And live in glorious light, 

JIakc yo Ilia praises known. 

• 

Ye spirits of the blest, 

Who near the Saviour dwell, 

And sbaro His blissful rest, 

Join yo the praise to swell. 

Ye nations of the eai'th, 

Extol the world’s great King ; 

With melody ainl mirth 
Ilis glorious praises sing. 

Sing forth Jehovah's praise, 

Ye saints that on Ilini call; 

0 magnify His grace, 

Ilis holy chambers, all. ^ 

My soul, bear thou thy part, 
Triumph in God above. 

And with a well-tuned heart 
Sing thou the songs of love. 


KESIGNATION. 

Loud, it belongs not to my care, 

Whether I die or live : 

To love and serve Thee is my share, 

And this Thy grace must give. 

If life ho long, I will be glad 
That I may long obey; 

If short, yet why should I be sad 
To soar to endless day } 

Christ loads me through no darker rooms 
'fhan He went through before: 

He that into God’s Idngdom comes 
Must enter by this door. 

Come, Tiord, when grace has made mo meet 
Thy blessed face to see ; 

For if Thy work on earth is sweet, 

TVhat will Thy glory be? 

Then I shall end my sod complaints, 

And Mcaiy sinful days; 

And join with the triumphant saints, 
That sing J chu\ ah’s praise. 

^{y knowledge of tJiat life is small, 

The eye of faith is dim; 

Ihit ’tis t nougli that Christ knows all ; 
And I shall bo with Him. 


BipGRAPHY. 


MARY AKN SHAW. 

Mahy Ann, the daughter of Joseph and 
Lydia Shaw, of Bosley, near Macclesfield, 
■was bom August lOih, 1835, Sho was 
carefully brought up by her parents in the 
fear of the Lord, and at a auilablo age wa.s 
sent to the Bosley- Works Wesleyan Sunday- 
school, two mUcs distant from her resi- 
dence. There she received much spiiituol 
good, and, by attention and diligence, made 
her profiting appear to idl. She often re- 
peated to the family, on h#r return home 
from school, the substance of tho instruction 
she had received on religious subjects. 

Tho Lord early drew her heart to Him- 
self ; and, as die grew in years, she improved 
in the knoM'ledge of things siiirilnal and 
heavenly. Tho holy Seriptuics were licv 
delight; and sho was greatly benefited by 
tho biography of pious cliilclrcn. 

It shortly became evident, liowcver, to her 
parents and friends, that these early blos- 
soms of piety were soon to open in a better 
W'orld. Disease began to undermine her 
health, and to prepare her for an early 
tomh. Medical aid was found unavailing; 
hut she contemplated death witliout fear. 
Sho was cheerfully resigned to tlie will of 
God. For the benefit of medical advice and 
change of air, it was deemed proper to re- 
move her to a distance from homo ; and for 
some lime die resided with a family where 
prayer was not offered. On her return to 
her father s bouse, she stated how much 


she had boon grieved at this neglect, and 
rejoiced much in the opportunity again 
afforded of kneeling vuth those sho loved 
around the family altar. 

As lier affliction progressed, she felt much 
for \ti>4.savod sinners. She grieved over the 
hardness of heart that kept them from 
coming to the Sarioiir, who was so willing 
to save tflem, and had redeemed them by 
His blood. Once and again she desired her 
parerffs not to weep for her, because she 
should be so much better olf in heaven; 
telling them, that their heavenly Father’s 
will must be done; and adding, that she 
should wait tlicir andval above. 

She spoke to her brothers and sisters, and 
chiirged them to meet her in heaven. Her 
happy and resigned state of mind, and tho 
conversation which she held, deeply affected 
those that cjpme to see her. One said that 
to yRdcss such grace in so young a person 
was enough to couvince even on infidel that 
there was a reality in religion. 

Her trust and confidence in Jesus were 
unhesitating, unbounded to the end. “ I am 
as sure,” she said, “of heaveil, as if I was 
there already, because my soul is cleansed 
from sin through the blood of Jesus Christ 
my Saviour.” 

She breathed her soul into tho hands of 
licr Redeemer on tho Ist of May, 1847, 
before having quite completed her twelfth 

J. S. 
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POPERY. 


MIRACLE SOLVED. 

Tn the month of June, 1821, in a small 
village called Artes, near lIoHtalrich, about 
twelve leagues from llorcolona, a Consti- 
tutionalist being at’ tlio point of death, 
his brother called on the Curate, request- 
ing him to come and administer the sacra- 
ment. The Curate refused, saying, “ Your 
brother is a Constitutionalist; that is to 
say, a villain, an impious uTCtch, an eueniy 
to God and man: he is damned with- 
out mercy; and it is, thcroforo, useless lor 
me to confess him.** “But who told you 
that my brother was damned ?’* “ God Ilim- 
sclf told me, during the sacrifice of the mass, 
that your brother is damned to all tho 
devils.** It was in vain that tho brother 
reiterated his entreaties: tho Curate was 
inexorable. A few days after, the individual 
died: when his brother deniaiuled for the 
body the riles of sepulture, the Curate 
lefused, :illeging, “ Tho soul of your brother 
is now burning in bell, as I told you before. 
It would bo ill vain for mo to take any 
trouble about inUJiTing his body ; for during 
the night the devils will come and carry 
it away ; and in forty days you yourself will 
meet tho same fate,’* Tlie kSpanianl, not 
giving implicit credit to this diabolical visit, 
watched duiiug Uio night by tlie body of 
his brother, and with his pistols loaded. 
Between twelve and one o’clock, a knock 
was heard at the door ; and a voice cxcloiinod, 
“ I command you to open, in the name of 
tho living God ! Open ! if not, your instant 
ruin is at hand.** Tho Spaniard refused 
to open. Shortly after he saw enter by the 
window three able-bodied persons, covered 
with skins of wild beasts, liavuig'tho usual 
quantity of boms, claws, and spiked tails, 
who set about carrying tho coffin containing 


tho body: upon this the guardian fired, 
and shot one of tho pretended ilovils dead. 
Th% others took to flight: ho fired after 
them, and wounded both; one of whom 
died in a few minutes ; tho other escaped. 
In the morning, when tho people wont 
to church, there was no Curate to officiate ; 
and it was shortly after discovered, on 
examining tho two persons who had been 
killed, that the one was the. Curate, and tho 
other the Vicar : the other who was wounded 
turned out to ho tho Sacristan, who (jonfessed 
tho wholo diabolical proceeding. The ease 
was brought before tho tribunal at Bar- 
celona. 


THE EARLY CniUSTTANITY OP 
GREAT BRITAIN. 

Gross nnsapprchenHion exists, generally, 
throughout Great Britain, as to the tiino 
when l*!ipal usuipation and Papal loi- 
niptions lirst found theii* way into tho 
British ish's. For centuries after (ffiiis- 
tiaiiity liad been .acknowledged by our 
anivstors, they knew nothing of the Bishop 
of Horne, excepting as a foreign Prelate who 
posacsscil no power, or at h'list no lawful 
jurisdiction, beyond thi‘ limits of bis oavh 
dioceae. f^o far down as tho jTar (520, wo 
find Rome and her adliercnts spoken of 
in Ihn following contemptuous lenns in 
one of the poems of a Wolali hard, named 
Tuliossin — 

“ Woe be to that PricBt, yborn, 

That will not cleanly weed his corn, 

* And preach his ch.*irge among ; 

Woe be to that shepherd, I say. 

That will not watch his fold alway. 

As to his oflire doth belong: 

Woe bo to him that doth not keep 
From JloMtsh wolvCA his mnng sheep ^ 

With stair and weapon strong.” 


ANECDOTES 


CROMWELL*S ENVOY. , 
WiiEN Bulstrodo Whitclock was embarked 
as Cromwell's envoy to Sweden, in 1663, he 
was much disturbed in mind as he rested in 
Harwich on the preceding night, which was 
very stormy, while he reflected on the dis- 
tracted state of the nation. It happened 
‘Aat a confidential servant slept in an ad- 
jacent bed, who, finding that his master 
could not sleep, at length said, 

“ Pray, Sir, will you give me leave to ask 
you a question ?*' 

“ Certainly.*' 

“ Pray, Sir, do not you think that God 


governed the world very well heforo you 
came into it ?** 

“ Undoubtedly.** 

“And pray, Sir, do not you think that IIo 
will govern it quite as well when you aro 
gone out of it ? ’* 

“ Certainly.’* 

“ Then, Sir, pray excuse me, but do not 
you think you may trust Him to govern 
it quite as well w long m you live ?** 

To this question Whitclock had nothing 
to reply ; hut, turning about, soon fell fast 
asleep, till he was summoned to embark. 



SCAIPTUKK UtUSTRATJONS. 
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T«E SANDWIflir ISLANDER’S 
REPLY TO TilE JESUIT. 

"Wmss the Jesuit MissionoricB first arrived 
in the Sandwich Islands, they used many 
arguments w'ith the natives, to show that 
their instructions and those of the Protestant 
Missionaries were alike. It was on ono 
of these occasions that on (fid ^who 
made no pretensions to religion, relied, that 
the Misaionariea had taught him ^utGod. 
“0 yes,” replied the Priest, Mr. Thurston 
taught about God, and that was right : you 
heiu^ him, and now I wish you to near mo.’* 
Tlie old man gravely answered : ** But the 
Bible says I cannot serve two masters.” 
lie fuithor objected to Uu'ir images, when 
tho Priest said, “0, w'o do nut call this God, 
and wo do nut pray to it* It is only a 
ropreseniation or shadow of God.” ’Tho 
old man replied, Let me see it : that can- 
not bo any representation of God. It is 
made of lu'ass. 1/ t/iere be any shadou* or 
repreaeniation of God, it mmt be in the hearty 
not in an inMge**’^Chc€ver*a Island- World* 


GIVE GOOD MEASURE. 

When I was a young man, there lived in 
our neighbourhood one who was uiuversally 
reported to be a very liberal luuii, 
uuoommoifiy upright in his dealings, ^VhoI^ 
ho had any of the produce of his faiiu to 
dispose of, he made it au invariable rule 
to give good measure, over good, rather more 
than could bo required of him. One of his 
friends, ohsorviiig him frequently doing ho, 
questioned him why he dul it, told liini 
he gave too much, and said it would not 
bo to his own advantage. Now, nuu'k 
tho answer of this man: *‘God Aliuightv 
has permitted me but ono journey througfi 
the world; and when gon^ T cannot return 
to rectify mistakos.” Thiiok of this; only 
one journey through this world.'—/, Siimp- 


MY CHILDREN STILL. 

A YOUNG Preacher recently called upon 
an eminent Divine, and in tho course of 
conversation asked him how many cliildreu 
he had. “Four, Sir,” was the reply. At 
the Bup^r-table, the visitor perceived two 
beautiful children seated by the side of 
the mother. Turning to his host, he said, 
“I thought you had four children, Sk; 


where are the other two ? ” Lifting his eyes, 
the holy man of God pointed upwards, 
while a sweet smile broke over his counte- 
nance. “ They are in heaven,” he repeated 
slowly and calmly; ‘*yct my children still : 
not dead, l^qt gonfi before.” 


“NOTHING MINK BUT GOD.” 

In recently looking through the Memoir 
of Mrs. Savage, the sister of Matthew Henry, 
the commeutator, wo noticed this entry in 
her diary: ^^Eesolved to caU •nothing mine 
hnl God* This reminded us of the Saviour’s 
requirement, “ 'Whosoover he bo of you that 
forsakoth not all that ho hath, he cannot be 
my disciffie and also of the Apostle’s repre- 
sentation of tho Christian possessions, “All 
things are yours.” Truly, if this be so, “ho 
that loscth his life shall find it.” 


IIOAV TO AROUSE ATTENTION IN 
A CONGREGATION. 

Bisiior Ellmeu, when his auditory 
grew dull and inattentive, would, with 
Bomo pretty and unexpected conceit, move 
them to atti'Jition. Among tho rest was 
this:— Ho road a long text in Hebn‘w; 
whereupon uU seemed to listen what would 
conic utter such strange words, as if they 
bad taken it for some conjuration. Then 
he showed their folly, that when ho 
8p.ako Engl is) i, wdioroby they might he 
instructed and odilied, they nogleotod and 
liearkened not to it; and now he read 
ilchrow, W'hioli they umlorstood no w'ord of, 
they would beem so careful and attentive. 


JiHiN HOWIE’S FAST-DAYS. 

I.\ J ohu Howie’s tinii*, public fasts were 
fiequeiit ; and this w'as the method of con» 
<ha tiiig the service upon such occasiems: 
“ Ho began at nine o’clock with a prayer 
»)f a quarter of an hour ; rood and expounded 
Seripturc for about three-quarters of on 
hiiur; prayed an hour; preached another 
hour; then prayed half an hour. The 
people then sung for about a quarter of an 
hour, during which he retii-ed and took a 
little refreshment. He then wont into 
pulpit again ; prayed on honr more, preached 
another hour, and then with a prayer of 
half an hour concluded tho service. 


SCRIPTURE ILLUSTRATIONS. 


ORIENTAL INSTRUMENTS OF 
THE DRUM KIND. 

Hnns are representetioma of various in- 


struments of the drum kind known to the 
ancient Egyptians* and of those now used in 
Westoxh AsUt \Vherii9V the UracUten had 
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(Ituma or not does not plainly appear; and, 
in the absence of the evidence, pro and con^ 
it is useless to speculate on the subject. Tf 
they had, they must bo iiicludiid under 
tlio general name of toph. Tiie ancient 
i^gyptiana hud a long drum, very similar 
to the tom-toms of India. It was about two 
foot or two feet and a half in length, and 
was bcati'n with the hand. Tho case was 
wood or copper, covered at Iwth cuds with 
parchment or leather, and braced with cords 
extended diagonally oyer the exterior of tbo 
cylinder. It was used ohioHy in war. 
There was another large drum, less unliko 
our own : it was about two feiit and a half 
long by about two feet broad, una'*>vas 
shaped much like a sugar-cask. It was 
fonned of copper, and covered the ends 
with red leather, braced by catgut strings 
passed through small liolcs in its broad mar- 
gin. This kind of drum was beaten with 
sticks. It does not appear on tho monu- 
ments; but an actual specimen was found 
in 1823, and is now in the Museum at Paris. 
Another species of drum is represented in the 
Egyptian paintings, and it is of the same 


kind that is still in use in Arabia under the 
name of the darabooka drum, as reprosented 
in tlie central figure of the above cut. U 
is made of parchment, stretched over tho top 
of a funmd-shapofi case of metal, potU^ry, or 
woimI. It is beaten by tho hand; and, when 
lelajit'd, tlic partshmoiit is braced by exposing 
it for a few moments to tho sun, or to 
tho M’Jinnth of a lire. 'I'his kind of dnini 
claims particular attention from its being 
supposed to bo represented in one of the 
coins ascribed to Simon Maceabmus. WliCn 
closely examined, this instrument will 
api«*ar to be tho same in principle with our 
kcttlc-drum, which, indeed, has been con- 
fessedly derived from tho East, where other 
iq^tnimcnls on tho same principle are not 
'wanting. The llahbins speak obscurely 
of a sort of drum which may have been of 
this kind. It stood, they say, in the temple- 
court, and WM used to call tho Priests to 
prayer, the Lovites to singing, and the 
leprous persons to their purification. They 
YontuTO to adil, that its sound could bo heard 
so far as Jerioho . — Pietorial BihU. 


MISCELLANY OF EXTRACTS AND CORRESPONDENCE. 


AN INDUCEMENT TO INDUSTRY 
NOT MUOU THOUGHT OF. 
him that stole steal no more: but 
rather let him labour, working with his 
hands the thing which is good, that he ma^ 
have to give to him that nee^thP Note, 
in this passage, the reason by which tho 
habit of honest industry is enforced upon 
the mon ; namely, that instead of being under 
tho necessity of demanding help, he imy have 
to gm> tQ him thM Study' to be 


quiet, and to do your outi business, and 
to work with your own Jnunds, as wo 
commanded you, that ye may walk honestly 
toward them that arc without, and that 
ye may have ladt of nothing.” “ For oven 
-u^hen we wcto with you, this wo coiumandud 
you, that if any Avould not work, neither 
^lould ho cat. For we hear that there arc 
some which walk among you disorderly, 
M-’orking not at all, but are busybodies. 
Now, then; that W 9Keh wp command ^md 
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MKCELLANY OF EXTRACTS AMD CORRESPONDENCE, 


exhort by our Lor<l Jesus Christ, that 
with quietness they work, and eat their own 
bread/' “Bui if any provide not for hia 
own,” continues tho Apostle to Timothy, 
“ and spccialJy lor those of his own house, no 
hath dt'nied the faith, and is worse than on 
infidel.” In thoEpiallc to the Homans he com- 
irirtiids that M’o “ owe no man anything, but 
to love one another and that we be “ not 
slotlifiil in business, but fervent in spirit, 
serving tbo Lord.” To tho same general 
purport th(f iiij unction in Titus is given 
to all Christians, that they learn to maintain 
good works for necessary uses, that they 
ho not unfruitful; a passage wdiich is 
supposed to enjoin a constant diligence 
in business for the puiposo of a systematic 
lamovolence. 

A man will not fail to note here tho 
practical wisdom and beauty of Christianity, 
.'iinl tlic unparalleled loftiness of its motive's, 
as revcjiled in these passages. The main 
argument by which an industrious attention 
to business is urged upon men, is that 
they may themselves possess the ability, 
and exercise Die habit, and enjoy Dio 
liappiness, of giving to thoso who liave nec'd. 
Tlicru are no extreme's here, uo impracticahlo 
separations between a man’s biisinoss and 
biH piety ; but his business is to ho pursued 
as a part, and for the sake, of his piety.* Vou 
are not comiiuuided to turn aside from tho 
pursuits of this ■>vorld, to renounce them, 
and to go about preaching or praying as 
your only business; but you are to serve 
Cod in your own calling, and to pursue that 
itidustriously, as a part of yoiu* religion. 
\ou are to trimt in Cod, but you are to help 
yourself. You are to labour for your own 
support, Sind that of your family. And yon 
are to do this, not to gain a nuTe support (Ju- 
them and yourself, hut to ho able also, if 
need be, to supply the wants of others. You 
arc to work with all yoiu* energy, in an 
honest way, for an honest competence. You 
aro to do this, not only that you may not 
ho compelled to tax the charity of others 
for your support, but that you may havo 
a surplus to give to the needy. If, after 
you littvc done your uttennost, trusting 
ill God to gain your own livelihood, and 
also tho ability to give b) other.-«, you arc 
stiU poor, it is not your fault. God’s dis- 
Liplino is upon you. But poverty is sin, 
if you arc not using your utmost honest 
diligence to avoid it.— cicaw. 


THE RIGHTS OF WOMAN. 
UT mus. b. httlb. 

The rights of woman, what are they? 
The right to labour and to pray ; 

The right to watch while others sleep ; 
The right o’er others* w'oes to -weep ; 
Tho right to succour in reverso ; 

The right to bless while others curse ; 


The right to love whom others scorn ; 

The right to comfort all that mourn ; 

The right to shed new joy on earth ; 

Tho right to feel tho soul’s high w'orth ; 
Tho right to load the soul to God, 

Along the path the Saviour trod,— 

The path of meekness and of love, 

The path of faith Dial leads above, 

Tho path of patience under wrong, 

The path in which tho week grow strong. 
Such woman’s rights ; and God will bless 
And cro^vn thoir champions with.succcss. 


BISHOP HALL’S MARRIAGE. 

Hall, Bishop of Norwich, and auDior of 
tho “ Contemplations,” was remarkable 
throughout life for implicit reliance, in every 
stop of life, upon the conduct of Divine 
Providence. In 1601, he was settled at 
Halstead; and needing “a help meet for 
liim,” he found that “ a prudent wile,” also, 
ia ‘‘from the Lord.” His own quaint but 
graphic relation of the circumstances con- 
iiccUmI with this event are thus given 

“Being now, therefore, settled in Diat 
sweet and civil county of Suffolk, near to 
St. Edmund’s Bury, my first work was to 
build up my house, wliich was then ex- 
tremely ruinous ; which done, tho uncoiiDi 
solitariness of my life, and Dio extreme 
iiicommodity of that single housekeeping, 
drew my tlioughts, after two years, to con- 
descend to Die necessity of a married estate, 
wliich God no less strangely provided foi‘ 
me ; for, walking from tho church on 
Monday in the Whitsun week with a grave 
and reVerond Minister, Mr. Graiididge, t 
saw^a (joniely and modest gentlowomoii 
ttlaiidiiig at the door of that house, whero 
wo were jnvited to a wedding-dinner ; and 
inquiring of that worthy friend whether ho 
knew her, ‘ Ves,’ quoth lie, ‘ I know her 
well, and havo bespoken her for your wife !* 
When 1 farthi'r demanded an account of 
him of that answer, he told me sho was the 
daughter of a gentleman whom he much 
respected, Mr. Gcorgo Winniff, of Brcter- 
horu ; that, out of an opinion of tho fitness 
of the match fur me, he had already ti'eated 
W'ith her father about it, whom ho found 
very apt to entertain it ; advising mo not 
to neglect 4he opportunity, and not con- 
cealing tho just praises of tho modesty, 
piety, good disposition, and other virtues 
that were lodgi^ in that seemly presenoc. 
I Rstoned to tho motion as sent from God ; 
and, at last, upon due prosecution, happily 
prevailed, enjoying tho comfortable soemty 
of that meet nclp for the spaco of forty-nine 
yoars,” 


THE CHRISTIAN MERCHANT. 
Tiikue arc seasons when a Ghristiaii’a 
distinguishing character is hidden from man. 
A Chi'isUan merchant on ’ Change is not 
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failed to show any difference in his mere 
exterior carriage ffom another merchant, 
lie gives a reasonable answer, if he is asked 
a question. He does not fanatically intrude 
religion into every sentence he utters. Ho 
docs not suppose his religion to be incon- 
sistent with the common iutercliango of 
eivilitu's. He is affable and courteous. Ho 
can ask tho news of the day, and take up 
any public topic of conversation. Hut is 
he, therefore, not different from other men ? 
Ho is like another merchant in the mere 
exterior circiunstance, which is least in 
God's regal'd ; but, in his taste, his views, 
his science, his hopes, liis liappincss, ho is 
as different from those around him as light 
is from daiknoss. — Cecil, 


THE POOR MAY DO GOOD. 

You arc not, though poor, shut out from 
doing good, any more than you are from 
being good. ()! if you had a heart to bo 
useful, you might find abundant opportu- 
nities ■ to . employ your energies. Many 
instances might be adduced, if it wore 
necessary, of persons in tlic humblest walk 
of life doing great good ; and that not only 
by all kinds of ingenious devices, but in the 
way of direct effort. Take tho two following 
as specimens: — There was a member of tlio 
(diurch under my care, wlio lived in an alms- 
house, and was so distorted by rhoumalism 
os to be quite a cripple, and unable to walk 
or stand; and withal, her fingers, through 
the power of her disease, wito twisted into 
all lands of shapes. On cntci ing her apart- 
ment one day, I found her witli some reli- 
gious tracts. "Well, Mrs. II , s:Al 1, 

“what are you doing “ 0 Sir,” she replied, 
“J am sorting my tracts.” “ '\Jfliat for?” 
“To send out to my neighboui’s.” The fact 
was, tliat she had received these tracts from 
richer friends from time to time, and then 
employed some one to carry them round the 
spacious court of almshouses in which she 
Hved, and other dwellings in the neighbour- 
hood ; and her work was to keep up a regular 
supply and exchange. Thus poor old Ellen 
in tiio almshouse could find some way to 
he useful. — To give one more instance. I 
was visiting a brother Minister a few years 
ago, with a view to assist him at a Missionary 
meeting, which was to he held in his chisel. 
Wliilo 1 was in his house, ho called me into 
the kitchen, for what purpose I did not 
know till the scone explained itself. There 
stood an aged woman, about eighty years old, 
talking with tho Minister, and looking with 
a smiling countenance, and with sparkling 
eyes, as far as such aged orbs could sparkle, 
upon some silver which my friend at that 
moment held in the palm of his hand. It 
might have been supposed she was going to 
receive this money to multiply her comlbrts ; 
for, all her income was half-a-crown a week 
from thc^ parish, and what the kindness of 


her friends might occasionally bestow, out 
of w'hich she paid eighteenponce for lodging : 
but no; she came to give, not to roreivc. 
That money, amounting to more than ten 
shillings, she had earned by knitting various 
mticlcs, and selling thorn ; and sho was then 
ill the kitolicn, whore 1 saw her, to place 
it iin tho hand of her ^Minister for the 
Missionary Society. — So you see the poor 
can do something for God’s cause, if they 
have “a mind to work.” Hut they may 
also do much in tho way of direct clfort 
for the conversion of souls. Can they not 
warn a i>rofano sinner? or explain the, way 
of salvation to those tlmt are ignorant and 
out of tlio way? or distribute tracts, and 
talk about their contents? or invito tlio 
neglcctors of public worship to the house of 
God? Let tho poor understand, value, and 
enjoy tliidr privilege. — Menwir of KUzaheih 
James. 


HOWATUVS NOTIONS ABOUT 
rilOHEltTY. 

IIowAi? n entertained what may bo llionght 
by some, very strange notions about properly, 
—notions which would find little favour 
M'ith somo of tho slate philosophers of these 
dayi*; and, which is more pertinent to tho 
matter, he acted on them. In the first place, 
he did not believe that the wealth he in- 
herited from his parent was entij oly his omui, 
or that it could be altogether made use of as 
his personal capriee might suggest. He rather 
looked upon it as a deposit which Providence 
had entrusted to his keeping for the common 
benelit of mankind. He no more belie.vod 
lli.at he w'as at liberty to Avastc it upon bis 
individual gratifications, Ilian a honker, in 
whose hands it miglxt have been placed, 
would have been. It must bo allowed that 
these WTi-c very extraordinary heresies for 
a man who had received his conimorcial 
training in AV'atling-strect ; heresies, some 
will think, subvcisivo of tho ven-j' principles 
of economical science ; but they arose from 
stwhjing the Bible. — Dixon's Life of IToirard, 


DEATH’S mi ME MINISTER. 

Death, the King of terrors, was determined 
io choose a Prime Minister ; and his pale 
courtiers, the ghastly train of diseases, w'cre 
all summoned to attend, 'when each preferred 
his claim to the honour of this illustrious 
office. Fever urged the numbers ho had 
destroyed; cold Palsy set fortJi his preten- 
sions by shaking all his limbs ; Gout hobbled 
up, and allf'ged his great pow'cr of racking 
every joint ; and Asthma’s inability to speak 
w'as a strong though silent argument in 
favour of his claim. Stone and Colic pleaded 
their violence; Plague his rapid progress 
in destruction; and Consumption, though 
slow, insisted that ho was sure. 
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In tho midst of this oontontion, the court of tho pit, iota on fighting, m hop^ when 

was disturbed with the noiso of music, killed, to sup with thorn at night. Solomon 

dancing, feasting, andrevdry; whenimme- saith, ‘‘The mouth of tho contentious man 

diately entcredalady, with a bold, lascivious calls for strokes.” (Prov. xviii. 6.) Indeed, 

air, and ilushod jovial countenance. Sho wo, by our mutual strifes, give tho devil a 

was attended on the one hand by a troop of staif to beat us with : ho cannot well work 

bacchanals, and on tho other by a train without fire, and thoreforo blows up those 

of wanton youths and damsels, who d^ced coals of contention, which he useth as his 

half naked to the softest musical instruments. forge, to heat our spirits into wrath, and 

Her name was iNTBMrBRANCB. Sho waved thon wo are malleable ; easily hammered as 

he( hand, and thus addressed the crowd he pleasoth. Contention puts the soul into 

of diseases: *‘Givc way, ye sickly band disorder, and inUr anna niknt kges. The 

of pretenders, nor dare to vie with my law of grace acts not freely, when tho spirit 

superior merits in the service of this monarch: is in a commotion: meek Moses, provc^ocl, 

am I not your (iuoon ? Do ye not receive speaks unadviaedly. Methinks tliis, if 

your power of shortening human life almost nothing else will, should sound a retreat to 

wholly from me? Who, thon, so fit as our unhappy differences, that this Joah hath 

myself for this important office?” The grisly a hand in them; he sets this evil spirit 

Monarch grinned a smile of approbation, between brethren ; and what folly it is to bite 

])laced her on his right hand, and she imme- nud devour one another, to make hell sport I 

diately Ixn-anvc his principal favourite and Wo are prone to mistake our heat for zeal, 

Prime Minister. — Addimn. whereas commonly in strife between saints 

it is a fire-ship sent in by Satan to bii^ak their 
— — unity and ordcsr; wherein while they stand 

they are an armada invincible: and Satan 
GOOD MEN AT VAHTANG E. knows ho hathno other waybut this to shatter 

Many a sharp conflict there has been them : wlieii tho Christians’ language, which 

between saint and saint, scuffling in tlu* sliould be one, begins to bo confoiindt^ they 

dark through luisnndcrstaudiiig of the Imlli are then near scattering ; it is time for God 

and each other. Abraham and liot wen* at to part Ilis children, when they eaunot live 

strife. Aaron and Miiiam jostled twith in peace together. — (JumalL 

Moses for the wall, till God inteiposed, nud 

ended the quarrel by His immediate stroke 

on Miriam. The Apostles, I'ven in the CUSTOMS, 

presence of their Master, >vevo at high 1 know voiy well (.said King Edward VI.) 
words, contesting who should be greatest. that our religion consists, nut of old customs, 

Now, in these civil wars among saints, or tho usage of our fathers, hut in tho holy 

Satan is the great kiiidh>coal, though littlo Scriptures and Divine word ; and that, if 

soon, bee^tuse, like Abab, he fights in a you think antiquity and custom moke a 

disguise, playing first on one side, and then tbiiffe good, it is older than tho world ; for 

on the other, aggravating ovory pctfcy God is older than tho world, who was 

injury, and thereupon provoking to wratlo without beginning, and shall continue witli- 

and revenge : therefore the Apostle, do- out end. And if you think truth ought to 

horting from anger, useth this ar^uneut : bo followed and obeyed, all truth is con- 

Give no place to tho devil jl’ as if he had tained in that book. Our religion ought 

said, Fall not out auioiig yourselves, ex- not to be planted or governed 1w our fore- 

oept you long for tlie devil’s company, who fathers ; for Ezekiel saith, ye not 

is the true s^dier of fortune, as tho common in the statutes of your fathers; for they 

phrase is, living by his sword, and thcrefuro were polluted.” Moreovor, our God and 

hastes thither where there is anyhopes of war. Saviour, and Bedeemor, Jesus Christy said, 

Gregory compares the saints in their sad dif- “ I am tho w'ay, tho truth, and the life.” 

orcnccs to two cocks, which Satan, thi^mastcr Ho did not say, am tho old custom,” 


ARTS AND SCIENCES, 


THE ILANETS INHABITED, servation, have tho same movement “Wo 
We have something more than tho mere know that tho oartji performs a yearly m- 

raagnitude of the planets to allege in favour volution round tho sun ; and we con detect 

of tho idea that they are inhabited. Wo in all the planets which compose our sysfenw 

know that this earth turns round upon a revoluliou of the same kind, and under 

itself; and we observe that all those celestial tho same oircumstancos. They have the 
bodies that are accgssiblo tp sneh gn qb-. same succession of day and night. They 
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hare tho samo ^'ecahle viciuitiiilo of 
seasons. To them light and darkness succeed 
each other; and £e gaietjr of summer is 
followed by the dreariness of winter. To 
each of them tho heavens present as Varied 
and magnifioent a spectacle ; and this earth, 
the encompassing of which would require 
the labour of years from one of its puny 
inhabitants, is but one of the lessor lights 
whioh sparlde in their Brmaracnt. To them, 
as well 08 to us, God has divided the light 
from tho darkness ; and He has onllod the 
light day, and the darkness lie has called 
night. Jle has said, I.<ct there be lights in 
the firmament of their heaven, to divide tho 


day from the night ; and let them be for 
signs, and for seasons, and for da^ and for 
years; and lot them he for ligntt in the 
firmament of heaven, to give limt to earth ; 
and it was so. To all of them Ho has given 
a sun to rule the day; and to many of thoni 
Ho has given moons to rulo the night. To 
them He has made tho stars also. And God 
has 4 bt them in the firmament of heaven, 
to give light upon their earth, and to 
rule over the and over tho night, and 
to divide tho light from the darkness; 
and God has seen that it was good.— 
i)r. Ohaimers, 


PAPERS ON BOTANY. 



THE WATEn-LILY. 

In botany, a beautiful genus of aquatic 
plants, the flowers of whieli aro large, and 
contain numerous petals, so as to appear 


double. In the morning they raise them- 
Bolvoa out of the water tn expand, and close 
again, reposing upon the surface, in the 
afternoon. 


MEMORIALS Cf THE QOOO AND GREAT. 


JOHN HOWARD, 

THE PHILANTHROPIST. 

Part II. 

At the close of our previous sketch of 
Howard's life, we left him mourning tho loss 
of bis second wifS, and apparently stunned 
by the blow. For a timo he strove, in tho 
management of his estate, in attending to 
the welfare of his dependents, and in the 


care of his infant son, to divert his mind 
from tho melancholy that had taken pos- 
session of him. For eiglitoon months ho 
remained in seclusion at Cardington, when, 
by the advice of his medical attendants, he 
act out for the Continent, where the greater 
portion of the next four years was spent. 
From these travels it is evident that ho 
derived much benefit. The excitement of 
travelling, and the change of scene, proved 
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a relief to his Burchargod heart, while the7 
also afforded a temporarj outlet to his un- 
emplopd energies. Howard had not at 
that time discoycred his mission ; hjit God 
was slowly though surely leading him to it. 
The death of his wife had plun^d him into 
the furnace of trial. This amiction was 
sent to aid in weaning his soul from more 
local ties, and in preparing him for his great 
work. His travels at this period liadthe 
same tendency. They made him acquainted 
with the languages of Continental Europe, 
and with the habits and customs of the 
people, thus giving him a vantagc-gsound 
for his subsequent labours. In Italy, France, 
Holland, and Germany, three years were 
spent. His course \vq need not follow ; but 
to the understanding of his character, in 
order to show what were the motives under 
wlueli Howard habitually acted, we quote 
several passages from lus diaries. They 
denii>ji<^trato his deep, lus fervent piety : 
lliey show that a sense of bis duty to God 
was Ilia governing priiieiplo, and that his 
earnest desire was to labour in that field 
which God should mark out for liim. When 
read wil.li the light alfn’ded by his subse- 
quent career, we must be convinced that 
they arc not mere word.s of course, but the 
genuine outpouring of a soul deeply im- 
])nssed with a stoise of duty, and desirous 
of serving God in cverylliing. • 

In February, 1770, we find him at the 
Hague, reeordnig his self-communings with 
God in the following terms • — 

“ I would ro(‘<»rd tlio goodness of God to 
live unworthiost of His creatures. For 
some days pa.st I have been in au habitual 
serious frame, relenting for iny sin and 
foil}’', solemnly aiUTondering myself and 
babe to Him, and begging the conduct of 
His Holy Spirit. I hope for a more lender 
conscience, by gi’oater fear of ofremling God^ 
a temper more abstracted from this world ; 
more resigned to death or life ; a thirsting 
for union and communion rvith God. O, 
the wonders of redeeming Ioa e ! Some faint 
hope have even I, tlirougli r<'df'cming mercy. 
O shout, soul, Grace, giuec ! free, so- 
vi’ieign, rich, and unbounded grace ! Not I, 
not 1, an ill-deserving, licll-doserving eroa- 
lure ; but where sin abounds I trust grtaeo 
Buperabounds even I have still some lioi>c 
— what joy in that hope! — that nothing 
flliall separate my soul from the love of God 
in Jesus Christ. My soul! ns such a frame 
U thy delight, prny frequently and f(‘iTCUtly 
to tho Father of spirits to bless His word, 
and thy retired moments, to thy serious 
conduct in life. My soul! lot not the 
inieroats of a moment engross thy thoughts, 
or bo prefornni to thine eternal intorcats. 
Look forward to that glory which will be 
revealed to those who are faithful unto 
death.” 

Jbit tho most important aid that we 
possess for inifolding his character, is a 
solvma coYcuaut drawn up at Naples, in 


May, 1770, inserted in the “MisoeUany’ 
for January. 

It is affecting to be told that this covenant 
was renewed with all formality at Moscow, 
in 1789, a few months previous to his death,. 

Howard, upon his return to England, 
about tho end of 1770^ settled down at Car- 
dington, where ho again entered iipon thoM 
plans for ameUoratiiig tho condition of his 
countrymen which had formerly engaged 
liis own attention, and that of his wife. 
But the time was now come, when ho was 
to enter upon tho work which has given 
him the distinguished title of “Philan- 
thropist.” Elected in 1773 Sheriff of Bed- 
ford, he resolved that the office should not 
be on his part a mere matter of dignity, and 
its duties a piece of form. He personally 
presided in tlic Court, he visited the prisons, 
and he witnessed tho extortion, and rapacity, 
and cruelty that had long reigned there. 

What he sa\V in Bedford inducc^d him to 
prosecute his inquiries, tho results of which 
wore of such a nature, os to lead him to 
resolve upon devoting his life to the reform- 
ation of prisons, — a task sufficient to employ 
all his energies, and to call forth all lus 
benevolence. 

It is difficult for us to form any idea of 
what the prisons of Great Britain were but 
seventy years ago. At present, if wo hoar 
any complaint in regard to prisons, it is that 
they are too good, too much like palaces, 
and that their inmates arc so well cared for, 
that many of the labouring poor might envy 
them. B\it at that time their state was 
Bucli, that, even though our limits permitted, 
the details arc of such a character as to be 
altogether unlit for our pages. Every vice 
ran j*iot there. Boligions worship and in- 
struction \s'ere almost totally neglected ; no 
restriction was put upon the sale and use of 
spirits to ifvery kind of prisoner ; indeed, in 
some cases, the profits of the sale constituted 
the only pay of the jailer; men and women 
wcic often confined together; gaming was 
openly permitted, while blasphemy of every 
kind was habitually indulged in. Prisons 
were, in truth, schools of iniquity, over the 
doors of which Dante's words might with 
propriety have been engraven, — “Leave all 
hope, yc who enter here;” for the older 
prisoners made it their business to corrupt 
the younger, and thus to make them seven- 
fold more tne children of the devil than 
thefbselves. “To rot in prison” was, in 
those days, no mere figure of Bpcech, as will 
be evident from tho following description of 
some of the prisons visited by Howard : — 

“ At Nottingham, tho jail was built on 
the declivity of a liill. Down about fivc-and- 
iM’^cnty steps were throe rooms for such as 
could pay for them. Tho poorer and honester 
prisoners were compelled^ to descend twelve 
steps more, into a series of cells cut in the 
solid rock for their reception, only ono of 
which was in uso at tho time, a cavern, 
tweiity-ono feet long, thirty broad, and 
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soTon foot higli. In ibis bomblc hole luinian 
beingfl were sometimoa immured for years." 

At Knarcsboroiigb, the debtors’ -room bad 
no fire-place, an earthen floor, and was 
very oifcnsiyo from the common-sewer of 
the town running through it uncovered. A 
short time befoio Howard's visit, a man 
had been put into it^ but, knowing tho 
place, ho took his dog with him to defend 
him from the vermin. In a few days, the 
dog was actually devoured, while its master’s 
hands and face wore so bitten os to present 
to the eye nothing but three great and 
loathsome sores. 

Such was the state of the prisons of Eng- 
land seventy-five years ago, as gathered 
from tlic reports of Howard. It seems 
almost impossible to i-calisc the idea, that in 
the reign of George III., apd almost in the 
memory of men still olive, such atiocitics 
could have been tolerated in tliis country. 
Hut such was the case. Kor were they 
easily put an end to. So many had an 
interest in the continuance of these abuses, 
that much opposition had to be encountered 
in redressing them. But Howard was not a 
man to be dismayed by opposition, or to bo 
daunted by the fruwns of officials. By 
his indefatigablo exertions, lie succeeded in 
securing the attention of the Legislature to 
the enormous evils of the prison-system, 
and was summoned before a Committee of 
the House of Commons, to read a report of 
his survey, and to bo examined thereon. 
So Inghly were liis labours api»rccittled, that 
the thanks of the House >\'ero conveyed to 
him by the Speaker for his Ininiamty and 
his zeal. 

In tho midst of another year spent in 
labours of the same kind, he stood us r-aiidi- 
date for the roprcscniatioii of Bedford about 
the oud of 1774. Foiluiiately for the causo 
of humanity, he was defeated, and thus left 
at liboiiy to purauc his great work. 

Having now examined a groat proportion 
of the prisons of England, ho next resolved 
upon making an inspection of tho pi-Jsons of 
the difierent Continental States. It is, of 
course, impossible for us here to follow him 
in his “circumnavigation of charity." To 
do so would occupy a far greater space than 
wo have at our disposal. Suffice it to say, 
thot within the twelve years ending in 1784, 
he visited the principal cities of tho whole 
of Europe, except Turkey, and inspected 
their jails ; ho travelled upwords of fewty- 
two toousand miles, and expended on hia 
travels, in relieving the sick and freeing 
debtors, above £30,000. 

During bis former tour he had devoted 
much of his time to tho contemplation of 
the beauties of nature and art. He had 
revelled amid the luxuriance of tho fertile 
plains of Italy ; he had gazed with rapture 
on the Jungfrau and Mont Blanc, and he 
had displayed his taste in the collection 
of a gallery of pictures at Cardington. But 


the object of his travels, subsequent to 1775, 
was of a totally difiereut character. Its 
nature wo give in the glowing panegyric of 
Burko 

“ Ho^as visited all Europe, not to sur- 
voy the Bumptuousness of palaces, or tho 
BtatelinoBS of temples ; not to moke accurate 
measurements of tlie remains of ancient 
grandeur, nor to form a scale of the curiosity 
of modem art ; not to collect medals, or to 
collate manuscripts; but to dive into tho 
depths of dungeons, to plunge into tliu 
infection of hospitals, to surv'oy tho man- 
sions pf sorrow and pain, to tako tho gauge 
and dimensions of misery, depression, and 
contempt; to remember the forgotten, to 
attend to llie neglected, to visit the forsaken, 
and to compare and alleWatc the distresses 
of all men in all coujitrics. His plan is 
original, and it is full of genius as it is of 
humanity." It is a voyage of discovery, a 
circumnavigaiioii of charity. 

We must not, liowevcr, imagine, as on 
reading these words we might at first sight 
do, that Howard's main object was to relieve 
tlic distress o! individual prisoners. This 
no doubt lie did. His sympathy and his 
purse wero always ready at tho call of 
misery and sickness. There w'ore few 
prisons that he visited, from which he did 
not depart loaded witli the blessings of their 
wretolied occupants. But his great purpose 
was to make himself thoronghly acquainted 
with tlie state of prisons throughout Europe. 
He aimed at their permanent improvement, 
and at tho adoplioTi of proper regulations for 
tlio .amelioration of prisoners. Foi' before 
his age, he wished to introduce .such u 
system as Avould malm prisons not merely 
places of punislimcnt, hut schools for re- 
claiming evil-doers. To accomplish this 
gseat end, it was absolutely necessoiy that 
1i.c slioiild make himseif practically ac- 
quainted with tho state of the prisons, not 
of England only, but of the rest of Europe. 

AVheii wo repiember the awful condition 
of tho dungeons ho visited, in which tho 
jail-fever was almost constantly raging, 
sometimes wath such virulence that even 
the very medical men reiused to visit their 

? aticiit8, wo are almost led to believe that 
Toward bore a charmed life. From every 
danger, ho came out unscathed : God wus 
about his footsteps. To employ his own 
W'ords, “I^oxt to Uic free goodness and 
mercy of the Author of my being, temper- 
anee and eleanliiiess are my preservatives. 
Trusting in Divine I’rovidencc, and be- 
lieving myself in tho way of my duty, 1 
visit the most noxious colls ; and while thus 
employed, * I fear no evil.”’ 

“ Ho ate no fichh, drank no wino^ nor 
spirits, bathed in cold water daily, ate little, 
and tliat at fixed intervals, retired to bed 
early, rose caily. Such was the programme 
of his personal course. This regimen en- 
abled him to penetrate fearlessly into dun- 
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goons into which jailers, and I'liyaiciana 
even, dared not follow him. Every moniing 
— though it was then in the depth of a 
sevoro winter — he arose at two o’cJ^pk pre- 
cisely, washed, performed his orisons, and 
then worked at his papers until soven, when 
he breakfasted, and dressed fhr the day. 
Punctually at eight he repaired to the 
printing-office, to inspect the progress hf his 
sheets through the press. There he re- 
mained until one, when the compositors 
wf'ut to dinner. While they Were absent, 
ho would walk to his lodgings, and, putting 
some bread and dried fruit into his ]:Rjckct, 
ho would sally out for his customary exer- 
cise, — gonorally a stroll in llio suhiirba of the 
town, — eating, as ho tnidgcd along, his 
hermit fare, and drinking therewith a glass 
of cold water, begged at some cottager's 
door.” 

llis ascetic habits were such as he bc- 
li('ved suited to his constitution : they wero 
not adapted as matter of parade : — 

** On every occasion he carefully avoided 
making any display of his simple diet, and 
was particularly careful i\ot to offer it as a 
prc'tcxt for parsimony. When ho arrived 
Jit anytouTi M'hcre he intended to rest for 
the night, ho would go to the best hotel, 
order his dinner, with beer and wine, just 
like any other trawller, and stip\ilate that 
his own servant should wait upon hffii at 
table. When the doth was laid, the viands 
s pread out, and the host withdrawn, honest 
Prole would quietly remove the costly luxu- 
ries from the table to the si<l(*board, ■ubile 
bis eccentric master would busy biinsclf in 
preparing his homely repast ot‘ hrelid and 
milk, upon wdiich ho W'ould then banquet 
with gusto; equally to his own ssilisfaction 
and that of the lamHord.” 

Within a ver}- few yeai*a after ITowrftxl 
eommeiieed his labours, his visits had eonro 
to be recognised in an cxtra-officijil manner; 
not merely by tlio kci'pera of English 
prisons, but also by foreign* Mon andis and 
governments. Throughout Great llritain 
the heavy gates of every jail were Hung 


open at his approach. Though ho horo ho 
official eharaetelr, though ho did not carry 
with him the warrant of a Secretary of 
State, he had but to name himself, and 
every room, every cell, was submitted to 
his inspection. The same was the case 
throughout the whole of Europe. 

No sooner bad ho arrived at St. Peters- 
burg, for exam^o, than a messen^r ap- 
pear^ from the Empress Catherine, inviting 
liim to appear at Court. This invitation ho 
at once refrisod ; saying, that his task was 
to visit the dungeons of the wretched, not 
the palaces of Kings. Joseph II., Emperor 
of Austria, 'was more fort\inatc; as, after 
much entreaty, Howard consented to grant 
him an interview, in order to discuss with 
him the state of the prisons of his dominions. 

Of the fame of the philanthropist w-e may 
relate two pleasing anecdotes. When Howam 
waited, on one occasion, upon the Burgo- 
master of Ghent, to obtain the usual per- 
missioU to visit the Bridewf^l of that city, ho 
was told that the Emperor had given orders 
for 110 one to ho admitted. “But you. Sir,” 
ohsorvod the Magistrate, “are above all 
rules : you must not, however, impute to mo 
the unhappy change which you will notice.” 
The other story is still more interesting;— 

“One of the most distinguished men oi" 
that day in Bussia w'as General Bulgarkow, 
ivho, with a princely liberality, had endowed, 
or enlarged, n great number of noble charities. 
Ills hencvolnu o soon attracted tlic attention 
of his conntn men, who, desirous ofhonoin- 
inglhemsclves by honouring him, about ibis 
perioii made him a jm'sent of a gold medal, 
as ‘one who liad deserved well of his country.' 
Perhaps the liighost preof of his merit was 
hisfoply. He said, ‘/#m services to mankind 
reached his own country only; hut there 
u'ffM a man whose extraordinary philanthropy 
took bi fll the world; who had already, 
'with infinite toil and peril, extended his 
humanity to all nations, and who was there- 
fore alone M'orthy of such a distinction; to 
him, his master in benevolence, ho should 
send the medal.' And he did so.” 


TABULAR RECORD OF MORTALITY. 

*' Bletttd arfthe dead vhich die in the Lord," 

[All notlees for this department, if not sent by one of the Ministers^f the Clreult,must be authentlcsted 
by his signature, in addition to tlist of the sender.] • 


I Date of Jbeath. 

Jon. 26th, 1861." ' 
March 27th, 1861. 
March 19th, 1861. 
April 0th, 1861. 
March 6th, 1861. 
March 3d, 1861. 
March 26th, 1861. 
Fab. 4th, 1861. 


Name. 

Alien, Sarah, 

Austin, Jjconora, 
Bates, Ann, 
Broughton, Mr. John, 
Dawson, Mr. John, 
NichoUs, Mr. liiihard, 
Noall, Mrs. Ann, 

Rust, Vincent, 


\ Residence, 8rc. 
i AbcTpvcmiy, 

' Recphiiiii-liloor, 
Stolham, 
Tiibnoy, 
Marehain, 
Zonnur, 

Trolyon, 
j Aylshom, 


I Circuit, _ I Age 

1 Abergavenny, 1 16 

North-Walsham, j 16 

North- W alshani, j 6 1 

Wantagi', ; 80 

! Wantage, | 67 

, St. Ives, ! 85 

; St. Ives, 1 69 

I North-Walsham, j 76 
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DU BOURG, THE MARTYR OF PARIS. 

Ddring the reign of Henry 11., and under the regency which succeeded, 
France was full of Protestants. But in order to escape persecuting edicts, 
they were compelled to meet for worship secretly. Death was the punishment 
of heresy ; and the house in which the Lord's supper hud been administered, was 
liable to be rased to the ground. Of these earlier victims, one of the most 
remarkable was the Counsellor Du Bourg. He belonged to a noble family, 
was an eminent lawyer, and a member of the Parliament of Paris. From 
reading Protestant books, vended through •the country by Colporteurs, he 
embraced the Beformed opinions ; and in his place in Parliament, he so openly 
opposed persecution for conscience' sake, as to incur suspicion ; and, along with 
several others, was arrested by the King in person, and thrown into the Bastile. 

In his first examination, he avowed his scriptural faith ; but at one 
interrogatory his courage faltered. When asked if he had received the 
Lord’s supper, he answered, “ No.” But when, at a subsequent examination, 
June 21st, 1559, his deposition tras^read over to him, on coming to that 
answer, Du Bourg interrupted the Cler^, •saying, In making that answer, I 
greatly offended God ; of whom I iinplofc pardon for having denied before 
His Divine Majesty that 1 had received the sacrament of the holy supper, 
and for having desired to deny before men so grea^a benefit. Truly I did 
partake of the holy supper at Easter last, in the assembly of the faithful ; 
nor would I wish to have deferred . receiving that great gift from God, 
presented to me in this sacrament.” 

Immediately the examiners began to urge him to reveal the full particulars. 

Int. In wliat place, with what persons, did you receive the supper ? — under 
what form ; what day ? • 

Du Bourg, On Saturday^ Easter-eve last, so far as I can remember. OP 
the place, the persons, the' hour, I cannot speak. The form was that instituted 
by Christ, and observed by His Apostles and disciples. 

Int, Describe the form more at length. 

Du Bourg, lean only do so briefiy. The holy sacrament was administered 
by the Minister, after prayers and exhortations from the word of God, to all 
those who presented themselves, who were not excommunicated, under the 
two forms of bread and wine, with thanksgiving. 

InU You must name the Ministers, the persons, and the place ; and also 
say on what day you were present at the said supper. 

Du Bourg, 1 cannot do so without ofiending God. I fear I might draw 
suficring down upon those whom I might name. I call God to witness, if it 
VoL. Q 
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were not for tlie fear of offending Him, I would willingly say what I know. 
One thing I can testify, that neither President, nor Counsellor, nor any one 
who belongs to the Court of Parliament, was present in that assembly, as I 
should have known them well : with the persons who were there I have not 
much acquaintance. 

InL In what place were you present at the supper ? In whet house ? Was 
it in Paris or the faubourgs? WJiat number of persons were present ? 

Du Bourg, I cannot reply without offending God. I fear I should draw 
down suffering, as I have before said, upon my brethren and sisters in the 
faith, if I should give further information concerning this matter. I 
atknowledge, however, that it wgs in Paris. 

hit. By night, or by day ? 

Du Bourg, I will not say. (Then recollecting himself a moment, he 
replied) By day. 

/nt. Morning or afternoon ? 

Du Bourg, 1 can give no further information without offending God. 

Int, Fasting, or after eating ? 

Du Bourg, 1 have already given my answer. 

Int. Were your servants present there — any of them ? 

Du Bourg. When 1 went to this meeting, I left a servant, whose name I 
do not know, and who has now quitted my service, at the comer of a street 
with my mule, to wait for my return. 

Ini, You cannot be so forgetful as not to remember the name of your 
servant: you are required to give it, to say when he left you, and of what 
country he was. 

Du Bourg, 1 do not know. 

hit. Had he served you long, 

Du Bourg, A little while. 

hit. M^hat servants have you at the present time? What servants had 
you when you went to the supper ? 

Du Bourg, 1 cannot answer that question without offending 6ed, as I fear 
that it may be intended to proceed against ^hem, though there Is no cause for 
doing SP. ^ ^ 

I^Ujilst the Protestant Counselloy^ were pining in the dungeons of the 
Bastilc, Paris was resounding with all the festivities attendant on the marriage 
of the IVincess Elizabeth of France to the King of Spain. These rejoicings 
were interrupted by an tvent which arrested the arm of persecution, but did 
not change the hearts of the persecutors. 

On the morning of the last day of June, the King caused the re-opening of 
the tournament to be proclaimed. After dinner, his armour being brought, 
he commanded M. de Vielleville to arm him. The Maraha1,,who thought 
there had been already enoygh of this pastime, performed the service 
reluctantly, and said, with a sigh, to the King, as he placed the helmet on bis 
head, that he did it most unwillingly : before the King could ask for an 
explanation, the Duke of Savoy appeared, armed at all points. The Monarch, 
as intent upon his pleasure as a child, gaily admonished him to sit firm on 
his horse, for that he intended to charge him without regard to alljiance or 
brotherhood. Three courses ran the King in the lists that day ; on the 
fourth,— how must the bright and laughing eyes, which, from lodge above 
lodge, watched that gay spectacle, have been averted in terror from the scene, 
when the trumpets and clarions suddenly ceased to sound, and death appeared 
^on the arena ; when the soldiers' play was turned to fearful earnest, and the 
King fell, mortally wounded, beneath the lance of Montgomery ! 

Jbey bore away the Monarch to his chamber, the dqor of which was closed 
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to all except those who miiiistered around the bed of suffering : even 
Catharine forbore to enter. The splinters of the lance had penetrated through 
the eye into the brain. In vain did the most skilful surgeons in France 
endeavour to probe the woun'S ; in vain for four days did they anatomise the 
heads of criminals beheaded in the Cpnciergerie and the prisons of the 
Cbateleti thrusting the lance into them exactly in the same spot by which It 
had entered the head of the King. Every day death drew nearer. On the 
fourth, the fever having left him, he recovered his senses, and sent for the 
Queen. He commanded her to let the marriage ceremony be immediately 
performed between his sister Margaret and the Duke of Savoy : then calling 
for the brevet which bestowed the rank* of Marshal upon his faithful 
attendant and friend, De Vielleville, he desired the Queen to sign it in his 
presence; He then commended to her the administration of the kingdom, 
the care of their young son who should succeed him, and also of their other 
children, and besought her that both she and they would pray for his soul, 
for that he was assured, from the dreadful pain which he felt, that his end 
was approaching. He ordered that the Count de Montgomery should not be 
molested. Catharine then withdrew, and was carried to her chamber, 
overwhelmed with grief. 

On the 10th of July, the King expired. 

Near the Chateau des Tournelles had been erected a large wooden gallery, 
destined for the f6tes and dancing. This was now hung with black, and the 
body of Henry removed thither, under the care of the Constable de Mont- 
morency. There, day and night, were heard the mournful requiems usual on 
such occasions ; there was mass performed^ and prayers ode red up for forty 
days. 

The lull w'as temporary. Hope was entertained that Catharine might 
interpose, as she had shown considerable friendship towards the Reformers. 
That hope was soon blasted. Instead of a second Esther, Catharine proved 
another daughter of Herodias ; and, along with the Duke of Guise and the 
Cardinal of Lorraine, urged forward those measures of which France reaps 
the sorrowful fruits down to this day. Du Bourg was condemned to die. 

It was late in the day when the procession issued from the gates of the 
Conciergerie : the shadows qjf a Decem*ter twilight began to gather faintly in 
the sombre streets of Paris. That night, as some historians say, was 
Christmas-eve ; it being the custom in those days of ignorance, when Chris- 
tianity was disguiseMy the ashen pall of superstition,*^ to reserve the execution 
of great criminals to one of the four great festivals of the Church. Nor was 
the hour, on the present occasion, altogether unfitly chosen : the death of the 
martyr might well unito with the songs of the angels in ascribing ** glory to 
God in the highest!” 

Although he was strengthened by grace to endure it, yet the ignominy of his 
punishment, and perhaps, also, the solitude of his spirit, weighed heavily 
upon the mind of the nobly-borno gentleman. Nevertheless, he preserved a 
tranquil and asBUred mien. As soon as tlic cart arrived at the place of 
execution! the public crier proclaimed the reputed crimes for which he was 
about to suffer. Once more the civil authorities interrogated him concerning 
the recent conspiracies ; conjuring him, as death was now so near, to speak thu 
truth. “ The death,” said hOi “ I «m ready to suffer : of these matters I 
know nothing.” He was assisted to alight from the cart, and led beneath 
the gallows. Being then stripped to his shirt, he heaved a few deep sighs, 
and, looking round, addressed one short sentence to the people, saying, *' My 
friends, I am not here {is a thief or a murderer, but for the sake of the 
Gospel.” A cross was then presented to him to kiss, the Priest of 
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St. Barthelemy reminding him that it was a token of the death and passion of 
our Lord. But he, turning away, was raised at the instant in the air, 
exclaiming frequently and earnestly, “ My God, forsake me not, that I may 
not forsake Thee !" 'Hie cry of “ Jesii Maria ” v?as heard around the gallows ; 
hut the hour of agony was passed, and the soul so greatly tried had entered 
into a glorious rest. ** Blessed are they which are persecuted for righteousness* 
sike ; for theirs is the kingdom of heaven.*' A fire was kindled beneath the 
gallows, and his body, being cut down, was thrown into it, and burned to ashes.* 


SCRIPTURE TRUTH CONFIRMED BY EXAMPLE. 

Example XIX. 

THE APPEARANCE OF EVIL TO BE AVOIDED. — 1 TIIESS. Y. 22. 

The Divine authority and sacred character of the Christian religion are 
fully manifested in the purity of its requirements, not allowing of sin in any 
person, in any form, or under any pretence or circumstance. Systems of 
human invention generally accommodate their requirements to the indulgence 
of the fiesh and the propensities of depraved nature. Mahommedanism, for 
instance, has its sensualities ; and in Socialism there is that which tends to the 
disruption of the guards and decencies of society. But Christianity, so far 
from pandering to fleshly feeling and desires, seeks their mortification and 
destruction, most distinctly declaring, that those “ who are in the fiesh, cannot 
please God,” and demanding of all its subjects the denying of “all ungodliness 
and worldly lusts,” with tlie maintenance of a life of righteousness and 
sobriety : so that the purposes and delights of the natural man are invariably 
met with the prohibitions ^nd restrictions of self-denial. 

Has the world its charms ? Christianity tells man that “ friendship with 
the world is enmity against God,’* and calls upon him to keep himself 
unspotted from the world. Have tlic pleasures of sense their allurements ? 
He ,is told that, however “ stolen waters are sweet, and bread eaten in 
secret is pleasant,” that “way” leads “^wn to the chambers of death." Is 
the companionship of sinners accomsted to be pleasing and profitable ? By 
Christian regulations he is forbiddc/ even from »“ walking in the way of evil 
men,” and instructed to “come out from among them.” It may be further 
observed that the pure ^character of Christianity not only appears in the 
prohibitions of sin, but still more in the positive duties of piety which it 
enjoins ; requiring lioliness to be a principle, a habit, a nature wrought in the 
soul so as to form the new creature. There must be a faith working by love, 
and exemplified by all the fruits of riglitcousness, and by a readiness to every 
good word and work. Thus is the life to show fortli the praise of Him who 
is a Redeemer from all iniquit}^ 

Still further : not only must the pro.^essors oC Christianity be delivered 
from evil, they must abstain from the very appearance of evil. Those, thtfli, 
who satisfy themselves with avoiding actual transgression, have not fully 
learned Christ, nor yielded perfect obedience to Him as their Lord. But 
this requirement is, we fear, condemnatory of the conduct of many who name 
the name of Christ. “ If,” say some thoughtless professors, “ we watchfully 
guard against tho commission of iniquity, resist it, and depart from it, 'what 
more can be necessary ?” What more ? Why, it is indispensable that you 
avoid the appearance of it. So, authoritatively, writes the holy Apostle; and he 

< Frnin Du Bourg ; or, the Mercurialr. A Sketch of the Secret Church of Paris in 
tho Middle ut the Sixteenth Ccntuiy. By S, Barber." 
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may be selected as a consistent example of his own teaching. The principle 
was so strictly maintained by himself, that he did not account things expedient 
which were even lawful. Aad why ? Doubtless because there might be such 
an appearance of evil in them as to be dangerous to the peace and purity of 
others. In the same spirit he also taught the members of the church of 
Corinth, by precept, and by his own practice, to avoid the appearance of evil 
in the eating of meat, both in reference fo the meat itself, and the place 
where it might be eaten. The Heathen were accustomed to have feasts in 
their idol-temples, to which they invited their Christian neighbours; and 
some, from friendship or other motives, were induced to comply. And such, 
having a knowledge that an idol was a itothiugness in the world,* might 
partake of the food even in the presence of the idol without being guilty of 
idolatry; but others, not having that knowledge, but believing in the 
existence of idols, might, from their conduct, be encouraged to eat meat as a 
saorifice to a real god, and thus commit sin, and defile their consciences. 
Therefore, while the Apostle admitted they wore neither better nor worse 
for eating or not eating, yet he admonished them not to use their liberty, 
which had the appearance of evil, lest by so doing they should become a 
stumbling-block to the weak ; declaring for himself he would so far avoid all 
cause of evil, that if eating meat were the occasion of oifence, he would not 
eat flesh to the end of his days. In this scrupulous regard for the good of 
others, the Apostle is w'orthy of imitation by the Christians of all ages. 
The duty is now as binding as ever. 

Professing Christians should abstain from all a]ppearance of evil in temper ; 
avoiding the semblance of passion, of peevishness, of pride. It may be 
possible for these things to appear where they are not felt ; but Christian 
propriety is not fully maintained by the absence of improper feeling ; the 
occasion for the suspicion of that feeling must not be given. “ It is my way,” 
say some; “but 1 mean nothing, for I do not feel anything of the kind.” 
Then abandon the way, and that without delay, lest your Christian character 
be damaged, and the profession of piety be dishonoured. 

Christians should avoid the afpceifance of evil in conversation ; giving no 
one reason to conclude that they are departing from the truth, or withholding 
the required truth; and abstaining from^all exclamatio. having affinity with 
oaths, — such as, “ lly the King,” “ Jly my word,” “ By my goodness, “ “ By my 
honour and faith,” “Bless me!” and the like, — together with the unnecessary 
mention of the hallowed name of God. Harshness of language should also 
be guarded against, lest there should be the appearance of a severity that is 
opposed to the meekness of Christ. 

Christians should abstain from the appearance of evil in dress, both in 
reference to its expensive character and its frequent change of form. It is 
not sufficient to say, “I can afford it: it i»' the prevailing costume.” Is 
there no vain display of wealth in its costly quality ? and no love of worldly 
conformity in its fashion? On* the other hand, meanness of apparel in 
elevated stations, and rejection of the useful merely because it is new, have 
also their appearance of evil,^the evil of covetousness, and of silly 
singularity. 

Professing Christians should abstain from the appearance of evil in their 
conduct ; not walking abroad on the Sabbath-day, unless passing to or from 
the house of God, or on the errand of benevolence, lest any should conclude 
vain recreation to be their object. Nor should they visit certain places of 
public resort, however innocently they could do so themselves, if others might 
be injured by their conduct. I'he Christian should live for others as well ns 
for himself. It must not be said, “If I keep a good conscience toward God, 
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I will not be a slave to the views of others,’* Remember, the strong are 
called to hear, and to hear with, the infirinlties of the weak, and not to please 
themselves. The follower should not forget that it is recorded of the 
Master, “Even Christ pleased not Himself.” In this respect it is honourable 
to the cause of true religion that He has many imitators. From the living 
church many examples might be ^selected of those who so love the souls ot 
others, and so fervently desire the glory of God, that they are willing even to 
forego their Christian liberty, rather than be the occasion of offending the 
feeble, and dishonouring God. 

Chelsea. ^ 

SCRIPTURE ALLECiORTES. 

liY TllJi: KEY. ROBERT M. MACBKAIR, A.M. 

No. II.— TUB BURNING BUSH. 

“ I WILL now turn aside, and see this great sight, why the bush is not 
burnt*” (Exod. iii. 3.) Moses did not then understand the symbol ; but he 
afterwards learned its meaning during a sojourn of forty years in the wilder- 
ness. The bush was not consumed, because the flame that blazed in it was 
that of the Divine presence. Had it been any other kind of lire, whether 
lighted by man or kindled by the elements, the thorn* would have jeen 
speedily destroyed. 

1 was meditating, with IMoses, upon this glorious subject, and admiring that 
the church in which God's presence dwells has burnt for so many thousand 
years ; and that this Divine has preserved it amidst earthquakes and 
storms of every description ; whilst every tree of human might and wisdom has 
sooner or later been brought to nought ; when, methought, Satan approached, 
and asked permission (Job i., ii.)to try to destroy the burning bush of Iloreb. 
Leave was granted. Mot that there was any possibility of his succeeding in 
the enterprise ; but in order more illustriously to show, by his failure, the 
power of the grace of God. The arch-fiend, however, thought not so ; but 
hoped to thwart the purposes of HeavynV mercy toward the deeply -injured 
people of Israel. • 

He first called for an Egyptian whW, hot and pestilential, which parched and 
desolated the surrounding country ; but it appeared only to add vigour to the 
sacred tliorn, and cause ^ to send forth additional shoots. (Exod. i. 12, 20 ; 
and the plagues of Egypt.) He then dug round the bush, and cut off all its 
nourishment from the adjacent soil. (Exod. xvi.) Like a skilful General who 
prevents any supplies from entering into a besieged city, thinking to reduce 
it by famine ; so Satan bared the bush to the very rock around which its 
roots were entwined. Rut his labour proved fruitless. For a dew from 
above fed it with an angelic kiifd of nourishment, which was called, for want 
of an earthly name, manna.-l" • • 

The Prince of the power of the air "(Eph. ii. 2) next forbade the 
clouds to rain upon the bush, (Numb, xx.) thinking that its moisture would 
soon be consumed, and that it would perish through its own heat and 
luxuriant vigour. So the heaven above became as brass, and the arid sand 
was like a flinty stone. The angels of darkness looked on, expecting to sec 
the commencement of a withering process ; but, after wailing for some time, 
they found that a spring had opened in the rock, by which an abundant 
supply of water was furnished. 

* A epi'cies of thorn grows much in tho dcsorls of Aiabio, it is Eiippcscd that tl c 
buniing bush ^vus of this description. 

t sjguifici, “ Whut is it r** 
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The destroyer then mustered the inhabitants of the surrounding country, 
and equipped them with instruments of destruction, to try what furbished 
steel would do to cut down the object of his envy. (Numb, xxi.) Through 
their sturdy efforts, a few rotten twigs were brought to the ground ; but not 
one healthy branch was injured by human arms. (Psalm xci. 7.) 

Foiled in all their attempts to accomplish their design by forcible' means, 
the powers of darkness now held a councif of war. Various projects were 
thought upon and discussed, but immediately abandoned as hopeless. At 
last, an evil spirit suggested that though the bush could not be destroyed by 
open violence, or by cutting off its earthly supplies, yet it might be overcome 
by dint of stratagem. He said that he had observed cavities in some of the 
branches, and rottenness in the bark of others. He, therefore, proposed that 
a number of their host should go in the form of grubs, and, having obtained a 
lodgment in these carious parts of the tree, should endeavour to eat into the 
pith of its wood, and thus cause the separate boughs to decay and die. This 
plan was approved by the whole assembly, and forthwith put into execution. 
A host of murmurers crept into the bush, and, penetrating by its cavities and 
rotten parts, eventually destroyed the vital power of most of its branches. 
(Numb, xiv. I, &c.) This lasted for the space of nearly forty years. 

Tidings were tlien carried to the infernal regions, that only two of the old 
boughs remained, which were .altogether impervious to the destroyers. (Deut. 
i. 30-^38; ii. M, 15.) Satan went to inspect the work; but, to his 
' great mortification, perceived an immense number of sprouts shooting forth 
from the root, upon which the creeping host could make no impression. As 
he gaxed upon these saplings, they grew with amazing vigour, and the bush 
became greater and stronger than it had ever been. The evil spirits were 
thus altogether foiled, and the burning bush grew until it overspread the land.* 

I saw that the events of these foity years were an emblem of the church’s 
history from that period to the present. Again and again have the ** gates 
of hell ” tried to destroy the burning bush ; but, though all the powers of 
earth have been leagued with them, they have never gained their object. 
It has only been by the murmm-ii^ species, and other insects of worldly 
genera, that any success lias been^ ^bkiitied ; and then only for a short 
season, because new shoots diave come forth and supplied the place of the 
withered branches. 

The reason of this seemed wonderful to me. Jlut when I considered the 
matter, I remembered that lie who first appeared sS a flame in the bush, and 
said to Moses, '* My presence shall go with thee,” afterwards declared to His 
people, Lo, I am with you alway, even to the end of the world.” 

Whilst musing upon how this glorious subject would apply to individuals, 
as well as to the church in general, 1 heard a manly voice, calm and sweet, 
proclaiming in my ears, 1 can do all things«througli Christ which strength- 
eneth me.” On turning to see who was«tlio speaker, 1 saw a venerable man, 
with his garments torn and bespvinklcd with blood ; and walking heavily, as 
if his limbs were injured. Yet there was fire in his eye, and a holy smile 
played upon his features. 1 asked, ** Who are you ?” 

He replied, 1 am Saul of Tarsus.” 

“ Where have you been to get into this trouble ?” 

** 1 have been scourged in the synagogue for Christ's sake ; and we spent 
last night in the prison, with our feet in the stocks.” (Acts xvi. 22 — 24.) 

“You preach, Paul, that we should be always rejoicing!" (Phil. iv. 4.) 
“ Say, were you happy last night ?” 


* Sec Bock of Joshua. 
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“Yes, truly; never more so. We made the prison-walls echo with our 
praises, till angels came down to listen. Then there was a great earthquake, 
and a still greater in our jailer’s soul; so that the harsh keeper and his 
family have been converted to the faith of Christ.’' (Acts xvi. 25 — 3-1.) 
“We triumph in every place." (2 Cor. ii. 14.) “We have been singing the 
song of victory, and are now going forth to new conquests." 

Some time afterwards, whilst iheditating upon St. Paul’s declaration, “ 1 
can do all things through Christ which strengthen eth me," he again appeared 
to me, under rather different circumstances. He was coming from the 
sca-shore, drenched with spray, as if he had been in the water ; and his 
benumbed limbs could scarcely support his tottering frame. I asked, with 
surprise, “ What has happened to you, Saul of Tarsus V* 

He answered, “ A night and a day I have been in the deep." (2 Cor. xi. 25.) 

“ And were you not frightened at the roaring billows foaming around you, 
and the wildness of the storm, and the monstrous heads of the curling 
waves?" 

“No: weave oiTten troubled, but not distressed; perplexed, but not in 
despair.” (2 Cor. iv. 8.) “I had hold of a plank; and I felt my grasp 
encased by a stronger hand than mine. Besides, an angel of the Lord was 
beside me;" (Acts xxvii. 23.) “and, whilst musing upon Divine things, the 
fire glowed in my heart," (Psalm xxxix. 3 ;) “ so that 1 scarcely felt the cold. 
Christ’s strength is made perfect in weakness; so that when I am weak, 
then I .am strong." (2 Cor. xii. 9, 10.) , 

The form of this heroic man met my view on another occasion. He now 
seemed to be almost fainting from weariness and want of food. Upon my 
inquiring the reason of his having been deprived of needful rest and 
nourishment, he said, “I have been in the wilderness; and I know how to 
be hungry, and tliirsty, and naked, and to lie down on the bare ground," 
(2 Cor. xi. 26, 27,) “like my Lord, who had not where to lay His head," 
(Matt. viii. 20.) 

“And how did you feel under these circumstances? Did not hard 
thoughts enter into your heart ?" .. •• 

He replied, “ I have learned, in rwhatsoever stale 1 am, therewith to be 
content." (PhiL iv. 11.) “And, like other Prophets in tho desert, 1 had 
special manifestations of the l^ivine love and glory. I had visions of paradise 
and of the third heaven^ so as to swallow up my pain in joy, Indeed, I 
could not tell whether 1 \iras in the body or out of the body, at that blessed 
time. , Human language cannot express what 1 then heard and saw. It lias 
immovably fixed my hope in (Jod for time and eternity." (2 Cor. xii, 2—4.) 

“ For me to live is Christ, and to die will be gain." (Phil. i. 21.) 

Once more I caught a sight of Paul, as he was going into a town, in 
company with some disciples ; and his strange appearance excited my utmost 
astonishment. “ Saul of Tarsus, I have never seep you in such a plight as 
this. You are covered with dirt and bruises. There is scarcely a shred of 
your garment left. Your hair is dishevelled and clotted with blood. Your 
figure is worse than that of a man who has been mobbed in the streets 
What has befallen you ?" • 

“ I have been stoned by the Jews, who thought they had killed me ; but 
as these brethren stood around me, Christ bade me rise." (Acts xiv. 19, 20.) 

“ And was it not awful to see a howling rabble rush forward to murder 
you ; to hear their dreadful curses, and the stones rattling like a hail-storm 
to crush your bones?" 

Will, downcast eyes, he meekly amwerod, » Haw I erer forgotten tlie 
dying Stephen ? Could the mob of Lystra lie more violent than I was,*' 
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(Acts xxvi. 11,) **when I madly commanded to stone the saintly proto- 
martyr? When we were gnashing upon him with our teeth,” (Acts vii. 54,) 
** did he not smile upon us in pity, and pray for us with his dying breath ? 
— a prayer which was answered in my conversion. Whilst we foamed and 
raged, did not Stephen fall asleep/* (Verse 60,) “ the only tranquil spirit on 
that mournful day ? His d)ring look, and voice, and prayer have haunted my 
memory ever since.” (Acts xxii..20.) “Tlfey were vividly before my mind 
when 1 was. recently placed in similar circumstances. So I took Stephen’s 
X^ord for my Saviour, and proved more than conqueror through Him that 
loved us.’* (Rom. viii. 37.) 

As Paul passed on with his companions, 1 thought upon his first expression, 
** I can do all things through Christ which strengthcneth me /' and I now 
seemed to understand more fully what was meant by the burning bush of 
Horeb. 


THE FORTY MARTYRS OF SEBASTE. 

Among the mart;yrs who suflered in the persecutions raised by the 
Roman Emperors against the early Christians, there were forty who endured 
martyrdom at the same time, in the city of Sebaste, in Armenia, a country of 
the East. They all belonged to the Roman army, and were in the strength 
and vigour of their age. They had received many rewards for their valour, 
and had been advanced to places of trust. But these earthly honours were not 
what most occupied their minds : they had become ('hristians, and were 
leading Christian lives. Tho General of the«anny was a Heathen, devoted to 
the service of idols ; and he thought that, in order to conquer the enemy, he 
must sacrifice these Christians to the honour of his false gods. These faithful 
soldiers of Christ did not deny their profession : they refused to olfer sacrifice 
to the idols, and were brought publicly before the judgment-seat on their 
refusal. When they received the Emperor’s order to obey, they answered 
boldly that they were Christians, and that no tortures with which they could 
be threatened should force them^'-^yisiakc their religion. Upon this they 
were cruelly tortured, and then put iir|^rir>on, and confined there for a week, 
being fastened together by chains. It vv%*is the end of the winter, which is 
very col4 in Armenia ; and an east wind, which blew at that time, increased 
the severity of the cold. The Judge ordered those holy men to bo stripped of 
their clothing, and exposed to the frost during the boldest part of the night, 
till the violence of it should cause their death. They w'cnt cheerfully to the 
place of their punishment, which was close to the public baths, that they 
miglit sec relief at hand, if they were overcome with pain, and ready fo deny 
their faith. 

Amongst the various words with which thoy encouraged each other, they 
all prayed together to God, that lie would preserve their number complete. 
This was fulfilled, but in a dilTerent sense from that in which they intended it; 
and may remind us of the fall of Judas, and the election of St. Matthias. 

One of these forty fellow-sufferers yielded, and was carried into the baths to 
be restored by the warmth of the fire; but he did not save his temporal life, 
for he died as soon as he was brought in there, Ilis place was supplied by 
a soldier who had charge of the baths, and who had been watching the 
martyrs : he hastened to join them, crying out that he was a Christian. He 
was bound with chains, and placed among them. At last they all expired 
from the cold ; and their dead bodies were heaped together, and carried away 
to be consumed by fire. , The youngest of all these martyrs, whose name was 
Meliton, was still living after all the rest were dead : the executioners brouglit 
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Ills mother to him, hoping that ahe would persuade him to deny liia faith, and 
lire. She was a poor woman, and a widow ; but she had brought up her son 
in the knowledge of true wisdom. She now came to him, and found his 
limbs frozen, his breath short, and his speech gone : he could only look at 
her, and made signs to endeavour to console her. She exhorted him to 
persevere unto the end ; and then with her own hands laid him on the chariot 
where the dead bodies of his coVnpanions had been placed, and followed him, 
rejoicing in his victory. ^ 

THE FACE OF AN ANGEL. 

It must have been a very strange and striking change that passed over the 
face of a prisoner at the bar, accused of blasphemy and treason, when, instead 
of turning pale with fear, his countenance shone with so much brightness, 
that ** all that sat in the council, looking steadfastly on him, saw his face as 
it had been the face of an angel.” 

I never saw an angel, and none of those Judges on the bench had ever 
seen one ; but they saw something in Stephen’s face that made them think of 
an angel ; and it seems to me that if I should meet one in the street, as some 
have been met, 1 should recognise him as a visiter from a better World. 
Stephen’s face answered to the idea of an angel as it dwelt in the mind of the 
Judges. We all have an image of angelic form and beauty that comes to us 
in our meditative hours, when thoughts of holiness and heaven, and high 
enjoyment in God’s service, arc in our minds. In early life such images have 
come to us in our dreams ; and we have brought with us from the realms 
of sleep the memory of angels 'as they have Stood around our pillows, or 
beckoned us to come up higher. Jacob saw them in his sleep, and his dream 
was never forgotten. Still ue do not know how ”the face of an angel” looks. 

Must it not be a face of exceeding •purity Is not that one thought suggested 
to the mind by an angelic countenance? Perfect sinlessncss is reflected. 

But more than this. With the expression of freedom from sin, must there 
not also be some indication of love to God and all that is good, glowing like 
the sun, and burning to glorify Him V& jni it longs to be like ? These images 
of infinite purity and holy love arb rombined in the idea of an angel. The 
tame picture of beauty, such us the 'painters seeiSi to be satisfied with, scarcely 
answers the type a good man forms of the face of an angel. 

Happiness, perfect and supreme, must reign in the heart of angels, and 
shine in the face. And was it not thus with Stephen, with the scowls of a 
hostile council on him ? Joy was beaming there, so that any one who looked 
at him. would know that he was happy, though bonds and imprisonment 
and a cruel death were before him. 

All God’s people ought to wear pleasant faces. There is no virtue in 
frowns, no piety in sour looks, ho sin in a genial smile. If the heart is full of 
love to God and love to man, it ought to be a heait full of joy. 

The face of a Christian ought to be as imich like the face of an angel, as it 
is possible for the earthly to resemble the heavenly. Holiness and happiness 
should beam in the features. Then the world would take knowledge of 
Christians, that they live with God and are like Him. Religion would be 
commended to those who have it not, as the source of highest joy. Angels 
would dwell with men ; or at least we should often say of this or that saint, as 
we looked steadfastly on him, that his face is as ** the face of an angel.” 

There is no poetry, no fancy, but practical truth, in this. Of all men in 
the world, the godly have the best right to be happy. And if the heart is 
right, the face ought to show it. Angels look happy because they are happy ; 
and they are happy because they are always good and doing good. 
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FAITH'S TRIUMPH OVER THE 
GREATEST TRIALS. 

A SERMON PRINTED IN 1G60. 

“ By faith Abraham, when ho was tried, 
offered up Isaac ‘ and he that had received 
the promises offered up his only-begotten 
son.” — Heb. xi. 17. 

This chapter speaketli in commendation 
of the faith of many of the Patriarchs ; 
and Abraham is brought in among the 
rest. There are two tilings observable, 
which Abraham’s faith strengthened him 
to do ; one was to give up his country ; 
the other was to give up his son. 

faith Abraham, when he was 
called "of God '* to go out into a place which 
he should after receive for an inheritance, 
obeyed; and he went out, not knowing 
whither he went.” To leave our friends 
and our parents, to take our journey we 
know not whitlier, to live among we know 
not whom, to part with good land for a 
few good words, this were not an easy 
thing : sense derides it ; reason condemns 
it; but faith can sec more in God’s 
promises than sense can understand ; and 
Abraham will leave his country when 
God calls him. 

The second thing he is to part with is 
his son, — his only son. He must sail 
against wind and tide ; he must overco^** 
not only the arguments of sense and 
reason, but also the pleodings of natural 
affection. God had given AbPahain a 
son in his old age, — the child of many 
prayers, and an heir of life, according to 
the promise : and now God suddenly calls 
upon Abraham to give back bis son, his 
very son Isaac. 

Now, what doth Abraham do ? Doth 
he expostulate with God ? Doth he mur- 
mur ? Doth he repine ? No : he ” offered 
up Isaac." As if he had said, Lord, 
what is it that Tbou callest for,? Is it for 
niy only son Isaac, the son of my Ityrc, 
the son of Thy promise, the 6on of my 
age ? Verily, Lord, Thon shall have him : 
it is true 1 love him well, but 1 love Thee 
better: 1 got him by believing, and 1 
shall never lose him by obeying. Though 
I am a father, yet, Lord, Thou art a God. 
Without Thee, he had never been born; 
and though 1 kill him, Thou canat quicken 
and raise him again. I shall never lose 
my Isaac, though 1 offer up my son ; 
for Thou hast said, Mn Isaac shall thy 
seed be called/ " • 


Now, the parts of these words are two : 
first, we have Abraham’s great trial; 
and tl|pn we have his triumph* Ahraham 
was tried when God commanded him to 
oiler up his son : he triumphed when, by 
faith, he obeyed the command. From 
these two parts 1 shall collect two pro- 
positiigis. The first is this : That strong 
and great trials may befall strong ana 
great Christians. And the second is this : 
That faith will make a man acquit himself, 
even in the greatest trials. 

Abraham’s trial was very great. 

He was to part with his only son, the 
child of promise, the child whom he 
loved. He was an old man, and could 
not hope that another would ever be bom 
to him. And not only this, but he was 
to kill him, to slay him, and to offer him 
up, with his own hand : the tender father 
must take away the life of his lender 
child. No one could impose such a trial 
but a God : and none could answer such 
a trial but an Abraham. 

Fo*t the full and clear opening of this 
point, I desire now to show you wherein 
the strength of a trial may consist; and, 
also, why God is pleased to lay strong 
and great trials upon strong and great 
Christians. 

'J he strength of a trial may consist in 
the nearness of the object we ore com- 
piled to lose. For a man to lose his 
tmoney, is something ; but to lose his child, 
is* much more. For David to lose his 
servant, is not so much; but when ho 
loses Absalom, then he cries out, ” O 
Absalom, my fon ! would God 1 had died 
fur thee, O Absalom, my son, my son.'" 
Yet David had many sons, and Abraham 
had but one. God is pleased many 
times to try His servants, by taking away 
the delight of their eyes, and the joy of 
their heart, and the hope of their lives. 

•A trial is also the more severe as 
it is more sudden. When the Prophet 
saw the cloud ascend out of the sea, 
being warned of abundance of rain, he 
hastened to escape. So, if a person have 
fore-notice of a cross that will befall him, 
he may be somewhat armed and pre- 
pared; he may be able, in some measuM, 
to bear his trial. Rut Abraham had gone 
on hoping and delighting in his son Isaac, 
until the day when God called him 
suddenly to sacrifice this only child. 

Now the reasons why God layeth such 
strong trials upon strong Christians may 
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be these. First, grace will be obscure, mission lo God’s will. A man who 

and will scarcely sIjow itself, unless there wants a lively faith may acquit himself in 

be trials. To St. Paul there was given a a trial ; for when he secs that floods of 

thprii in the flesh, a messenger of Satan, tears will not help him, he resigns that 
to buffet him ; lest, when he was lifted comfort, he parts with that blessing, that 

up to the third heaven, he should be ex- he can keep no longer. But faith pre- 

alted above measure. He was oppressed sents the comfort to God again when He 

with trials and temptations, that the*gracc calls it back. Abraham otters up Isaac 

of God might the more appear in his with his own baud. God," saith he, ** 
deliverance. They who have much grace, the Lord who gave him ; and now God 

have also great conflicts : the soul is thus* callcth for him again, and He shall have 

kept busy, and hath little leisure for him." Thus faith acquits the soul in great 

glorying or admiring its own fulness. trials, and makes a man sit down with 

Again, God is wise in all His actions; much patience in great losses, to submit 

and so He proportioncth the affliction to to God's call and to God’s appointment, 

the strength of him who is to betir it. A Now, the reasons why faith can thus 

little blast is enough for a tender plant; prevail may be these: — 
but an oak, well grounded, may endure First, faith can exult God’s will, and 
the strongest winds. A poor, weak submit our wills to God. Remember 

Christian will he cast down by a little this. God is the Author of mercy : when 

trial ; but one who hath enriched himself He will, He gives us ; and when it 

with the promises of God, who hath had pleaseth Him, He takes it from us. “ It 

experience of 11 is goodness, and who is well to have abundance," sailh Nature ; 

standeth by faith, he can endure a hard and Sense, ** We cannot do without it.” 

storm, he can bear great trials. The “ No," saith Faith, I will yield to God's 

more his grace is exercised, the more he will." “ It is good to enjoy this," saith 

gaiuctli : he goeth ‘‘from strength to Sense, “It is belter to part with it," 

slreiigth." He can say, with Job, “ Though saith Faith, when God calls for it." 

He slay mo, yet will I trust in Him?" he Secondly, faith can give God the glory 
can go through a great fight of affliction, of all outward comfoits. This is a great 

nnd his faith will make him conquer all. means of quieting our souls, to find out 

i come now to tlic second proposition; the right owner of our comforts. God is 

and that is this : 'i'hut faith will make a the God of our bodies, of our souls, and 

mail acquit himself in the greatest trials, of our comforts. We are but tenants at 

Faith will enable a man to give back his will; and whatsoever our outward estate 

dearest comfort again to God. Though may he, faith overlooks all, and submits 

Isaac lie in Abraham's bosom, though titf^^airto God, and receives it by God’s per- 
lio at Abraham's heart, yet Abraliai^*^^ mission, and hears, as it were, God say, 
fuith will take him thcuce, and prcsesit “ I mustedo what I will with mine owr 

him to God who gave him. Faith can Faith makes a man acknowledge, “ Nu- 

take a mercy, and be thankful ; and faith thing is mine own ; my child is not mine 

can part with a mercy, aL'l be content, own ; my riches are not mine own." Faith 

Paul had learned how to abound, and resigns everything as God’s due : faith 

how to be in want; and this was the renders unto God the things that are 

lesson of faith. If God give him any God’s. 

mercy, he is cheerful ; if the Lord take Thirdly, faith can make the soul acquit 
away any mercy, he sits down with con- itself in great trials, because faith fiuds 

tentnient, quieting his soul in patience, no loss by submission. All our uiiwillmg- 

If God give him any mercy, he is not ness lo part with any comfort doth arise 

swollen with pride; if God take away from infidelity. Either we stubbornly 

any mercy, he is not cast down with dc^re to have and hold our comfort, con- 

sorrow. ” Lord, I am unworthy of the trary to God’s will ; or else we fear some 

least of all Thy mercies," saith faith. damage will redound to ourselves, m 

“ Dust thou call for this blessing hack parting with such a blessing. But faith 

again? Het;e it is. Lord: do as Thou sees safety only in obeying God’s cuin- 

pleasest.” Like an honest debtor, ho mand and yielding up all into His bauds 

saith, “ If thou wilt spare me a little, I who is the Father of mercy and God of 

will thauk 'riiee ; but if Thou wilt have all consolation. Thus we see Abraham 

all, here it is." ^ ^ being put to it about his only sou, 

There is a double manner of acquitting giving up his child, his Isaac. And God 

ourselves: there is a yielding to iieces- bestows Isaac upon Abraham again; nay, 
sity; and there is a pious, cheerful sub- He givas him a further degree of blessing, 
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confirmed with an oath : In blessing I 
will bless thee; and in multiplying 1 will 
multiply thy seed as the stars of heaven.” 
Tliis is ever true : faith makes a man 
give back a blessing, with this conviction, 
— that either God will restore the comfort 
to him, or else He will give him more, or 
a better, for it. 

A fourth reason why faith makes a 
man acquit himself in all trials is, that 
faith can find all hopes made up in God 
alone. Faith doth look upon God as a 
most ample and universal good, a good 
*that answers for all others, that abund- 
antly makes up all losses. Many broken 
pieces of comfort must concur here to 
make up our outward good. Our chil- 
dren, our friends, our health, our riches, 
many of these are compounded together 
to make up our good below. Biit God is 
all this in Himself, and much more than 
this, to faith. What is it thou findest in 
H husband, a wife, a child, or a brother, 
ihat thou mayest not see in God? What 
is there in riches that thou mayest not 
have much more in God ? A friend may 
counsel and direct thee, but he cannot 
deliver thee. A child may comfort thee, 
but who can comfort thee so much as 
God? Faith sees more in God than in 
all outward blessings. God and His 
favour, God and Ills gracious coun- 
tenance, these alone support the Chris- 
tian, these make up his comfoit. In the 
want of all things, faiih can comfort itself 
more abundantly in the favour of God. 

A fifth reason why faith can makc^.. 
man triumph in gicnt trials is, that fuith 
knows upon what terms wc possess those 
outward ' comforts that we are called 
upon to resign. We possess them upon 
movable titles. Here we have no 
abiding city. Our place and being here 
are but for a short time : all the creature 
is but vanity ; it is of a shifting nature, 
.and therefore it is said of riches, “They 
make to themselves wings.” Riches aie 
soon gone, 'honour is soon gone, life is 
soon gone. All our comforts are of a 
changeable nature, and that whereon we 
set our affection may be taken from usiin 
a moment. 

Thus I have opened these two points. 
There are now two uses which 1 will 
make of these two propositions. 

L'he first use is this : Since great trials 
may befall Christians, then let us prepare 
for great trials; forasmuch as such afflic- 
tions and crosses may befall us. 

There are two things that a niati 
should always provide for one is, while 
we live, to provide for death ; the other 


is, while we are in prosperity, to provide 
for affliction. Our outward condition is 
but a shadow : it hath a natural aptness 
to change. “ Man is born unto trouble,” 
Sttith Eliphaz, “ as the sparks fly upward 
as if trouble were his natural sphere, 
wherein he is to move. 

Th#u canst not assure thyself of life, 
I'o, not for a moment, nor of any of these 
outward comforts. Thou mayest get 
assurance from God that He will save 
thee : thou const not get assurance from 
Him that He will never try thee. Abra- 
ham was sorely tried, and Job, and 
David, and Daniel, men greatly beloved. 
So mayest thou be tried : the thinga 
nearest thy heart may be taken from thee 
in a inomcnt. What is life, but a 
shadow? What is honour, but a blast? 
What are the things in which we pride 
ourselves so much ? They are but as 
Jonah's gourd, which perished in a mo- 
ment, and many times cause us sorrow 
and affliction. The loss of them is often 
a greater grief than the want of them : 
the staff on whicdi we lean loo strongly 
breaks, and piiTces our hand. What is 
the wise man's verdict of all things under 
the ijjiin? He concludes they are all 
vanity, nothing but “ vanity and vexation 
of spirit.” How little, then, are we to 
expect from them ! how needful is it that 
wc be ready and provided for a change ! 

For when these changes do befall us, 
when they strip us of our usual comforts, 
verily we are put to it. It is not so easy 
bear the loss of a dear friend, or to 
Vgit|b up wealth and honour, as it may 
oi^m. Wc may be very bold before 
affliction comes ; but when adversities and 
trials fall upon us, we are soon ready to 
faint. It is wj^h us as with a ship : when 
the sun doth shine, and the seas arc 
culm, and the wind fair, then she goes on 
pleasantly in her motion ; but when the 
storm coincth, what can keep her steady ? 
In our easy days, in our days of peace, in 
our calm estate, then we cun hold our 
hends well enough ; but in our losses and 
crosses wc shall hardly bear up, unless 
the Lrird do mightily support us. 

There are in the world some insensible 
persons, who are like the rock that 
nothing can break; who are so hardened, 
that though God do scourge them, yet 
they feel it not; though God threaten 
them, they fear not; though God's hand 
be even upon them, they regard it not. 
To such persons it is all one whether 
God bless or whether God curse; whether 
He speak by His word or by His rod ; 
they feel nothing, they fear nothing. 
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But tliero is anotlier sort of persons, 
who are sensible persons ; sensible of 
God's love, and sensible of God’s ariji^cr : 
they know that God is good and wise, 
and that Ifc doth not strike off our com- 
forts *frorn us but upon some special 
cause. ** Now," say they, “ to stay upon 
God: it is the Lord, let Him do* what 
seemcth good unto Him. God doth not 
deprive me of such n comfort but He 
seeth it best for me." ^ 

Beloved, it were good to learn this 
lesson ; else it will cost ihoe something, 
in a near trial, to acquit thyself by faith. 
To submit to God’s chastisement, to kiss 
the rod, to judge the sin, to bend the 
soul, to better the life, this were an 
excellent lesson for us in all our trials 
and aillictions. 

Secondly : Since faith is that wliirh will 
make a man acquit himself in great trials, 
then get faith, use faith. If there were 
no other reason but this, that faith is able 


formance of duty, so is it also a passive 
grace, to strengthen the soul to suffer and 
bear affliction. “ To you," saith ^ the 
Apostle, " it is given, not only to believe, 
but also to suffer for His sake." 

Faith will call in strength enough to 
bear affliction. God is pleased to exercise 
a Christian with great trials; but faith 
carries the soul along through all. Faith 
bears God’s trials witli God's own strength. 
There is no cross nor affliction, but faith 
can find support in the promise of de- 
liverance. Faith makes a man see the 
affliction, as it were, come out of the* 
hand of the Lord, out of the hand of 
mercy. Faith discerneth God’s purpose 
of love in the chastening He inflicteth. 
Faith secs all things measured out by 
God Himself, and taketli with patience 
the portion allotted to him. Faith enables 
a man to conquer himself; it silenceth all 
murmuring, and makes the soul to bear 
its cross with patience. 


to support us in our days of trial, and to 
give us comfort in our greatest sorrow, 
this were motive enough to make ns Ar-ATMCT 

labour for failh ; the day of trial boing so AGAINST MURMURING. 

common, and we a])t every moment to Consider this, Christians, that of all 
fall into some affliction. ' men in the world you have ' the deast 

Faith gives ns comfort and assurance cause, yea, no cause, to be murmuring 

under every trial. It can eye God as and muttering under any dispensations 

our God ; and though the sforms be very you rnny meet with in this world. Is not 

great, yet God can quiet them. Faith God thy portion? (Lam. iii. 24; Eph. 

assures the soul that God will i>ut an iii. 8 ; 1 Pet i. 3, 4.) Chrysostom pro- 
end to the trial : for though there be pouiuls this question, — Was Job miser- 

changcableness in the outward condition, ^le when he had lost all that God had 

yet there is safety and stability in GV..*'|f*givcn him ?" and gives this answer, 

Though a man may look with a dull “No; he had still that God who gave 

upon his loss, yet if he can look uppn him all.'i Is not Christ thy treasure? is 
God with the eye of failh as his God, the not heaven thine inheritance ? and wilt 


absence of the creature cannot so much 
trouble him as the presenci .of a great and 
glorious God can comfort and support him. 

Again : faith works in us submission to 
God's will. It fashions the heart and 
the mind to the condition ; it makes us 
stoop to our burden, and that contentedly, 
knowing that God will not lay more upon 
us than we are able to bear. “ 1 became 
dumb," saith David, “because thou diJst 
it." Zacharias wns made dumb because 
he believed not; but David was dumb 
because he believed in God. Unbelief 
))rocures dumbness as a judgment from 
God; but faith makes a Christian dumb 
from complaining : it quiets the soul 
from murmuring against God : it doth 
not make a person dumb so as not to 
pray and to praise God, but dumb in 
complaint. 

Moreover, faith, as it is an active 
grace, to enable the soul for the per- 


thou murmur? Hast thou not much in 
band, and more in hope I bast thou not 
much in possession, but much more in 
reversion ? and wilt thou murmur ? Hath 
not God given thee a changed heart, a 
renewed nature, and a sanctified soul? 
and wilt thou murmur ? Hath not God 
given thee Himself to satisfy thee, His 
Son to save thee, His Spirit to lead thee. 
His grace to adorn thee, Ills covenant to 
assure thee, His mercy to pardon thee? 
and wilt thou murmur? Hath He not 
made thee a friend, a brother, a son, a 
bride, an heir? and wilt thou murmur? 
Hath not God often turned thy water 
into wine, thy brass into silver, thy jsilver 
into gold ? and wilt thou murmur? When 
thou wast dead, did not He quicken thee? 
and when thou wast lost, did not He 
seek thee ? and’when thou wast wounded, 
did not He beal thee? and when thou 
wert falling, did not He support thee ? 
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and when thou wert down, did not He 
raise thee ? and when thou wort stagger- 
ing, did not He establish thee ? and when 
thou wert erring, did not He reduce 
thee ? and when thou wert tempted, did 
not ile succour thee? and when thou 
wert in danger, did not He deliver thee ? 
and wilt thou murmur? What! thou 
that art so highly advanced, and exalted 
above many thousands in the world. 
Murmuring is a black garment, and it 
becomes none so ill as saints. — Brooks, 


A JEWISH PARABLE. * 

A POOR man was travelling on a hot 
day, carrying a heavy load upon his back. 
A rich man, passing by in his chariot, 
took pity on him, and invited him to take 
a seat in his chariot behind. Shortly 
after, on turning round, the rich man saw 
the pilgrim still oppressed with the load 
upon Ms back, ana asked why he did not 
lay it on the chariot. The poor man 
said that it was enough that he hud been 
allowed to be himself carried in the 
chariot, and he could not presume to ask 
for more. ** O foolish man ! *’ was the 
reply, I am willing and able to carry 
ou, am I not able also to carry your 
urden?'* 

Oppressed and anxious Christian, do 
you not see in this man your own un- 
belief and folly? He who has accepted 
your person, and is your rceonciled Father 
in Christ Jesus, expects you to cast upon 
Him all your burden of cares too ; and 
is able to sustain it. 


ETERNITY! O ETKRNITY! 

Immortal men, are you to spend an 
eternity in heaven or in hell? and are you 
losing yourselves among the vanities of 
this world? Will you never awake? 
Sleep on, then, and take your rest. But 
know you that the mists of deith will 
soon gather around you. You will be 
laid upon a»dying bed. Time has gone, 
and eternity has come. I see you lying 
there without a friend to he^p you in 
heaven or earth. I see you cast back 
your eyes on misspent Sabbaths, on 
murdered privileges, on wasted time. 
You remember the calls you once rejected. 
I hear you cry, ** I had a soul, but prized 
it not ; and now my soul is gone. Ten 
tliousand worlds for one more year ! ten 
thousand worlds for one more Sabbath in 
the housft of God !'* I look a little farther, 
and 1 see the perturbations of the troubled 
sky. The sign of the Son of Man appears 
in heaven. The last trumpet sounds. 


That body which had been committed 
to the grave is organized afresh. It 
opens its eyes on the strange commotions 
of n dissolving world. It is forced to 
ascend. The judgment-seat is set in the 
clouds of heaven, and the books lire 
opened. I hear you cry to rocks and 
to mdbntains to cover you ; but rocks and 
mountains are sunk in the general ruin. 
The books arc opened, and on a black 
page are spread out all the sins of your 
life. That page is held up before a 
frownfng universe. The judgment ended, 
the Judge prepares to speak. God of 
mercy, save me from that hour ! Eternal 
justice lowers upon His awful brow. His 
right hand grasps ten thousand thunders. 
With a look, before which heaven and 
earth flee away. He turns full upon His 
foes : “ Depart, ye cursed, into everlasting 
fire, prepared for the devil and his angels.'* 
But 1 return : and, blessed be God, L still 
find myself on praying ground, and my 
dear hearers about me. This is not the 
judgment-day. But, my beloved friends, 

1 expect soon to meet yon at that bar, and 
give an account of my labours among you 
to-day. It is in full view of that awful 
scenibthat ( am speaking thus to yon. I 
would not have you perish; but if you 
perish, 1 would clear my garments of 
your blood. — Dr, Griffin. 

BEGIN TO-DAY. 

Lord, T do discover a fallacy, whereby 
I have long deceived myself; which is 
: I have desired to begin 'my amend- 
\nfl%t from my birthday, or from some 
'"eij^inent festival, that so my repentance 
might bear some remarkable date. But 
when those days were come, I have 
adjourned my^parnendment to some other 
time. Thus, whilst I could not agree 
with myself when to start, I have almost 
lost the running of the race. I am 
resolved thus to befool myself no longer. 
I see no day but to-day : the instant time 
is always the fittest time. In Nebuchad- 
nezzar's image, the lower the members, 
thfe coarser the metal. The farther oil’ 
the time, the more unfit. To-day is the 
golden opportunity, to-morrow will be the 
silver season, next day but the brazen one, 
and so on, till at last 1 shall come to the 
toes of clay, and bo turned to dust. 
Grant, therefore, that to-day 1 may hear 
Thy voice. And if this day be obscure 
in the calendar, and remarkable in itself 
for nothing else, give me to make it 
memorable in my soul, hereupon, by 'I'hy 
assistance, beginning the reformation 
of my life. — Fuller, 
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SKETCHES OF N 

INSTINCT OF THE BEAVER. 

A itEAVER arriyed in this country in *tlio 
M'intcr of 1825, very young, being small and 
wooUy, and without tho covering of long 
hair that marks tho adult animal. It was 
the surviver of five or six which were 
shipped at the same time, and it was in 
a very pitiable condition ; lean, and with 
the coat all clogged with pitch aivi tar. 
Good treatment quickly restored it to health ; 
it grew apace, plumped out, and the fiir 
became clean, and in good condition. Kind> 
ness soon made it familiar. When called 
by its name, Binny,” it generally answered 
M'ith a little, low, plaintive cry, and came 
to its owner. The hearth-rug was its 
favourite haunt in a winter evening ; and 
thereon it would lie, stretched out at its 
length, sometimes on its hack, sometimes on 
its side, and sometimes on its belly, ex- 
panding its webbed toes to sceiirc tho full 
action of a comfortable fire on them, but 
always near its master. The building- 
instinct showed itself early. Before it had 
been a week in its new quarters, as soon as 
it was let out of its cage, and materials were 
placed in its way, it immediately w(?nt to 
work. Its strength, even before it was 
half-grown, was groat. It would drag along 
a large SM uoping-hrush, or a warming-pan, 
grasping tho handle with its teeth, so that 
it came over his shoulder, and advancing 
with the load in an oblique direction, till it 
arrived at the point where it wished to place 
it. The long and large materials were 
always taken first; and two of thelongoi^’ 
wore generally laid crossvdsc, with one^of 
tho ends of caph touching the wall, and tjie‘ 
other ends projecting out into the room. 
The area formed by the crossed brushes and 
the wall ho would fill jy) with hand- 
brushes, nish -baskets, books, hoots, sticks, 
cloths, dried turf, or anything portable. As 
the work grew high he supported himself 
oil his tail, which propped him up admirably ; 
and he would often, after laying on one of 
his building-materials, sit up over against 
it, appearing to consider liis worl^ or, as 
the country people say, “judge it.” This 
pause was sometimes followed by changifig 
the position of the material “ judged,” and 
sometimes it was left in its place. It has 
been asserted, and in some degree proved, 
that the song of birds depends on tliat 
which they first hear ; hut their nost-making 
seems to bo the result of innate in.stinct. 
“Binny” must have been captured too 
young to have seen any of the building- 
I'pcrationa of his parents or their co-mates ; 
but his instinct impelled him to go to work 
under tho most unfavourable circumstances ; 
and he busied himself as earnestly in con- 
structing a dam, in a room up three pair of 
stairs in London, as if he had been laying 
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his foundation in a stream or lake in Upper 
Canada. 

THE TEMPEST PROGNOSTICATOR. 

That leeches are sensitive to tho approach, 
of thunder-storms is well known. Cowper, 
the poet, gives an interesting account of a 
leech, which he kept as a barometer, in a 
letter to Lady Hesketh, Nov. 10th, 1787 . — 
“ Yesterday,” ho says, “it thundered, last 
night it lightened, and at three this morning 
I saw tho sky red as a city in flames could 
have mado it. I have a leech in a bottle, 
which foretells all these prodigies and con- 
vulsions of nature. Not, as you will na- 
turally conjecture, by articulate utterance 
of oracular notices, but by a variety of 
gesticulations, which here I have not room 
to give an account of. Suflico to say, that 
no change of weather surprises him, and 
that in point of early and accurate intelli- 
gence he is worth all tlio barometers in tho 
wojld. None of them all, indeed, cun ma]c(', 
the least pretence to foretell thunder, — a 
species of capacity of which ho has given 
the most unequivocal evidence. I gave but 
si.\'pcnce for him.” I)r. Morryweatlier, of 
Whitby, in Yorkshire, has constructed wliat 
he calls a “ tempest prognosticator,” with 
leeches for*the basis of the plan. He ar- 
r.angcs a frame of twelve bottles, each con- 
tahiing a leech, and each Laving an open 
tube at the top. From a piece of whalebone 
^ the opening of each bottle proceeds a 
,n)i.iss chain, communicating with a bell hiing 
in the lop of the apparatus. Accordingly, 
when a Iprnpest is approaching, the leeches 
rise in the bottles, displace the whalebone, 
and cause tho bell te ring. Hitherto, after 
a year’s experience, it is found that no 
storm escapes notice fnun tho leeches. Dr. 

weather has aLn satisfied himself that 
it is tho electric state of tho atmosphere, 
and not the occurrence of thunder within 
human Iicaring, which affects the leeches. 


, THE LIONESS. 

Tin. lione.s.s is considerably siualler than 
her royal mate, and at once distinguished 
from him by tho absence of the mane: her 
form is more delicately framed, and her 
movements me more strikingly graceful than 
those ot tho lion. She is also endowed with 
a greater buoyancy of spirit, which com- 
pensates in a great measure for her inferiority 
in physical strength. She is, besides, much 
more agile and ardent in her passions; so 
that .she is, on that account, as formidable 
an enemy to iqcet with as tho lion himself. 
She differs from him materially in tho 
mamicr in wliich she carries her hpad ; that 
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nf the lion L 'in'; ahvay i olovatod, givinfj him 
that hauteuv which Ijius been const viuhI into 
elevation of sontinuMil, wlule the lum«‘ss 
always carrit .^ her hi*a<l in a hnnl with the 
line of her hack, which grcally Jclrnclafrom 
the natural vivacity of licr countoiiance, aiul 
conveys a look of sullcnnesa. 

There ari‘ few nnuunis mon' toiuloily 
attached to their offspring than the liomss. 
This iiihor(‘nt propcity produuert in her 
im astonusliing change of denu anour ^vhcii- 
ever she becomes a mother foi, it has h: tni 
observed, that lionesses whifh were in tin' 
highest state of domestication, hav<* laid 
aside every vestige of their former d»)nlity 
when they have cubs. On sucli occasujvt^ 
all her former attachments aio abandoned, 
and old-cstablisbcd friendship is no longer 
a safeguard to those approacliijig^icr. Tn 
this condition, she guards lier young with 
a watchful feverishness, whicli keeps her in 
continual exoi lemon t, find, on llni slightest 
grounds, she breaks out in viohnit and 
terrific fits of rage; and, Sf) tremendous 
is her fury at times, that the burs seem 
iiisufHciont to confine her. 

The lioness goes with young five months, 
and produces from two to ciglit at a birth , 
and tho young ones arc generally somewhat 
striped like a tiger, till they hj^ve nearly 
reached their adult state. Tliey are f^\e 
years in arriving at perfection. — Guj)lain 
Thomas Brown. 


THE rilEMOMEXA OF 
EARTnaUAKES. 

TriAT agitation of tho surface to whh’h 
the term earthquake is applied, appears to 
be due to the same cause which produces a 
volcanic eruption; namely, Iho energy of 
subterranoan elastic vapours* struggling to 
find a vent. Hence, while most common in 
VoL. ifl. 


voleaiiic dislricds, llic i>h(»tk.* arc mo'l severe 
at a dihtuuce from voh'anocs, a i if tiie luttei 
afforded passage for the eruptive tuergy, 
which, at other points, fisaured arul uj*- 
hea\cd tlu‘ surface, in oidei to eflecl Us 
diseiigagcnient. In some countries, slight 
tremors of the ground am experienced daily, 
or afltir intervals of a fur dav<. hnt llioiigh 
oft(‘n sul!i( lontly stning to displice vaiu 
ohjeids, llu'V 1 ‘xcite no filarm fiom inflicting 
no damage.* Tims, at Idma, on the Peruvian 
cous^t, an uNcvago of forty-tivo shocks may 
he e\pe( ted in the year. They occur ino.stly 
in the l.illtr part ot Oidtihcr, in November, 
Decemher, Junnury, May, and June. Ex- 
perience al*o there gives reason to conclude 
TythV. not inoie than two desolating visitations 
'have luarki'd the course of a cenliirv, 0 (.- 
cuning after intervals of fronr forty to sixty 
yc.irs, as, .smee Europeans have known that 
region, tlio eras of eon^iderahlo catastro]»lie i 
have been the v^ais loSG, Ki.lO, lflS7, 17I.‘l, 
171G, and ISOG. The movements of tin* 
surface dui ing an earthquake are viu'ioiisly 
veitical, Inni/ontal, and nndiilatorv, or 
whirling. Low rumhling noises, reseinhling 
distant thunder, or sharp sounds, like the 
dankiii" of chains and discharges of artillery 
are commonly lieard in a, great coiiviilsion. 
E*^ensivc fissures and chasms arc frequently 
opened near thp centre of a shock ; htreams 
aro diverted from. I, heir course by tluj up- 
lifting of their beds; large tracts an* pei- 
mancntly elevated, and the soil sulh r.s in 
fertility ; luxuriant lands often hoeoniing 
barren wastes after violent commotions, in- 
capable for several yc'ars of producing a 
thriving vegotalioii. These clianges transpire 
almost instantaneously, the niost destructive 
carthqiiaki's being the shortest in duration, 
amounting to little more than tho paroxysm 
of a few moments. The great earthquake 
of Lisbon, November 1st, 1755, wms over in 
about six minutes; the three shocks uiii< h 
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reduced the city of Caraccas to ruins, ^[.irch 
26th, 1812, transpired in the Space of iiftv 
seconds ; and the principal convulsion which 
lovellod th(‘ city of Conception with tho 
ground, February 20th, 1835, lasted hut six 
seconds. Teculiar atmospheric phenomena 
arc ire<iucut, tliough not infallible, prog- 
nostics of a crisis approaching. Dr^Von 
Tschudi remarks, that the native Peruvians 
are seldom wrong in predicting an carth- 
quake from thoir observation of the atmo- 
sphere; and that many persona have an 
obscure perception of the catastrophe, ex- 
periencing a feeling of restlessness, a pi\)asuro 
of tho breast, as if a heavy weight were laid 
on it. It is certain that some animals in- 
stinctively apprehend tho danger. On tho 
morning so fatal to Conception, its inhabitants 
wore surprised to observe the sea-fowl siniul- 
t.iiicously change their habits, passing over 
tlic city in immense flocks, from the coast 
towards tlic interior; and it is a well- 
a-scortained fact, that in the adjoining town 
of Talcaliuano, the dogs all left the place 
before it fell. 

'riic extent of country through which a 
shock is felt, called the area of concussion, 
is proportioned to its sciverity. This formed 
an ellipse, in tho case of tlic Tdshon earth- 
quake, the longer axis of whicli extended 
tiiree thousand miles from tlic rariary Islands 
to albo in Finland; the shorter axis strelehing 
from the north-west of Irelind to the ht‘ad 
of the Adriatic Sea. The rapidity with 
w'liieh a shock is propagated depends likewise 
upon its inUaisity ; the rate dinuiiLshing 
with increasing distance from the point of 
greatest intensity. 


PARENTAL 


SUCCESS IN 110ME''irUATXrNG. 

“ Yon have been very suec(‘.ssful in edueat- 
ing your children,” saiil Mis. J., a young 
niotlier, to her friend and mughbour, Mrs. 
W., wlioso children were neaiTy ull gro^vn 
up, and promised lo bo ornaments to society. 
“ L wish to avail niysL'lf of the instnielion 
to be dt'rived from your experience.” ^ 

“ I do not feel competent to give inetnic- 
tion to any one,” said Mrs. ‘W’. “ In regard 
to this, ns in regard to other duties, we 
do not need instruction so much as we need 
grace. We can readily learn what our duty 
is; but to do it is not so easy. I found 
the Bible very clear in laying down my duty 
ill regard to the education of my children : 
T could see, very clearly, what I ought to do ; 
hut 1 came far short of doing it.” 

“You have been greatly blessed in your 
children.” 

“1 have had unspeakable reason to be 
thanliful for what God has done for them.” 


There arc no natural events so formidiiblo 
and fatal to man as tho earthquake ; but, 
happily, while exteusive areas of the surface 
parti(‘ipatc in the shock, its desolating effects 
arc confined to comparatively narrow limits ; 
and, as far as experience at present goes, tho 
more dreadful visitations are only known 
after considerable intervals in particular 
districts. Southern Europe, Iceland, part 
of the West Indies, central America, the 
north and west coasts of South America, 
northern India, the Indian Archipelago, the 
shores of the Bed Sco, Asia Minor, the 
countries arouud tho Caspian Sco, Syria, 
and Palestine, are tho principal earthquake 
regions of the globe. The frequent occur- 
reniie of these great physical convulsions in 
the latter district, tlie hind of the Bible, is 
indicated by the common introduction of 
imagery derived from them by the sacred 
writers. Tho mountains trembling, and tho 
perpetual bills bowing down ; the wilderness 
shaking ; tlie cai'th reeling to and fro like a 
drunkard, and being removed like a cottage, 
are not imaginative pictures. They aro 
scenes copied from real incidents ; and are 
not only true to nature, but disclose a fact 
ill relation to the phenomena, which nature 
docs not teach, or only very feebly, to tho 
dull apprehension of men ; 

*' The \olce of the Lonl i.s |)oworful ; 

Thu voice of the Lord is full of iniijesty. 

Tho voice of the Lord hreaketh the cedars ; 

Vc.*i, the f.urd breaketh the cedars of Fiebanun. 
llo inakcth them also to skip like a calf; 

Lebanon and Siiion like a younir unicorn. 

The voice of tlie Lord dividetli the Haines of (ire ; 
The voice of tin* Lord sh.akcth the wildcrnosis , 
The Lord shaketh the wilderness of Kadesli." 


MONITOR. 


“It is understood that you took grp-it 
pains with their education. I sboidd be 
gi'eatly obliged if you would tell mo the 
course you pursued. When did you begin 
the work of their education ?” 

“As soon as they were bom. Wlicn 
a ehild was born, I felt that God had given it 
to me to be trained for Him. My first 
clForts were directed to the core of its health, 
affd to prayer. Prayer I regard as oiio 
of the most important parts of the work 
of education.” 

“How early did you attempt to communi- 
cate religious instruction.^” 

“Almost as soon as tho child was bom. 
Impressions can be made before ideas can be 
conimunicalcd. I took care tliat it should 
hear only tlie tones of affection, and w'itiiess 
only the expressions of love. I think a 
great impression can bo made upon the 
young mind ia this way, before it can receive 
ideas by means of language. Another thing 
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I doom voiy important. " Jic tliiLl shotild 
see that the parent has intercourse with, and 
relics upon, a hi{!;her power. I would have 
the first ideas of God eoinmunieated to the 
child by means of the prayers of the parent. 
Tho child should see and feel Hint the mother 
has ono on whoso affection she reli<‘3 with 
the same confidence the child feels towards 
the mother.'* 

“ When your children were old enough to 
converse, how often did you give them formal 
religious instruction ?’* 

“I never had any set time for that duty. 
I endeavoured to connect religious instruc- 
tion with all OUT conversation. I wished 
them to feel that religions conversation was 
a matter of course. I wished them to feel 
that it was os natural to have rcfcivnro 
to tho will of God in all their amusements 
and actions, as it was to have rcfcroiu'e 
to tho will of their parents. Of com so, 
1 laboured to impress them with the eon- 
viction that the will of God was superior in 
authority to the will of their parents.*' 

“ Did you early make known to tlicm the 
consequences of sin in the fiitun! w'orld?** 

“1 took care that they should perceive 
that the misery with whicli sin is visited 
in etoniity, is tho natural and neeessary 
eoii8oquonc(j of sin. Tho first idea whitdi 1 
aimed to develop wms, as 1 have already 
said, the idea of (xod. The next was the 
idea of duty, of right and wrong. 1 never 

f av’c any reason why they should do right. 

took it for granted that the obligation 
would 1)0 recognised as soon ns the right 
was perceived. 1 think that parents often eiT, 
by always attaching the idea of rewaid 
to doing right, and of pimiahincnt to doing 
wrong. We are to do right because Ghu 
made ns for that piii-pose. I helievt; a < hild 
is capable of receiving that truth at a vciy 
early age.** • 

*‘J3id you early leach tlic doctrine of 
depravity?’* 

“ I did. I aimed to impress tliis truth in 
conne.vioii with the way of salvation through 
Christ.*' 

“ Is it not a very difficult work to make 
a child understand the w'ay of salvation?” 

“Jt depends upon what you moan by ‘un- 
derstanding the way of salvation.* I do not 
suppose that a child can understand tlio 
icosonings and philosopliLeal txplanations 
given by professed theologians ; hut a child 
can understand tho fact that Chi'ist loved 
him and died for him. Ily the aid of tho 
Holy Spirit, for whoso infiuonco we should 
constantly pray, a very young child may ho 
convinced of sin, and he made to feel that 
salvation can come only through the blood 
of Christ.” 

“As your children grew older, did they 
not sometimes manifest an unwillingness to 
converse oii religious subjects?” 

“Most of my children, I tnist, became 
savingly interested in the truths of religion 
Rt an early age. I was careful not to intro- 


duce religions topics unseasonably ; or rather, 
I had constantly aimed to make them fi’ol 
that such topics were never unscasonublo. 
I made it tho great biisincsts of my life, an<l 
the burden of my prayers, that my chililrer 
might bo cousoorated to God from their 
earliest youth. God has, T trust, mercifully 
hcaid my prayer. If we make it the 
business of oiir lives to tiain our children for 
Dim, Ho will give n.s wisdom and grace, 
and will 'bless onr labnuis.” 


Sl'EAIv GKNTLY. 

“I AW entirely at a loss to know what 
to do with that hoy,” said Mrs. 11. to her 
hushaiid, with much eonceni on her face, 
and in an anxious tone of voice. “T iievt i 
yield to his imperious temper; I nevi*r 
indulge him in anything; f lliiiik about 
bim and eaie about him at all times, but see 
no good results.” 

While Mtv 11. wa'^ Rpeaking, a bright, 
active boy, eight years ol age, came dashing 
into the room; and, without heeding an\ 
one, eommcnccd heating with two large 
sticks against one of tho window -sills, and 
making a deafening noise. 

“ Incorrigible hoy !” cxelaim(‘d hismotlier, 
going quickly itp to liim, and jiulJiig tho 
.sticks out of his h:md' “can 1 not toaeli you 
either manners or dec(*iuy? I have tohl 
you a hundred times that wlum you eomo 
into a room w’^herc any one is sitting, ymi 
must be quiet. Go up-stairs this moment, 
and do not let mo sec )our face for an 
hour!” 

'flu' boy became sulky iu an instant, and 
''Jood W’here lie was, pouting sadly. 

Did you hear what I said? Cto iip- 
8lair.s tliis moment !” 

•Mrs. Jh spoke in a veiy angry lone, and 
looked quite as angry as she spoke. 

Slowdy moved the boy tow.'inl the door, 
a scowl daikening his face, that wfl.s but a 
iiioinent before .so bright and i heerful. Ills 
steps w’erc loo deliberate for the ovcr-e\( i(< d 
feelings of the mother: she si)rang to wind 
him, and seizing him by the arm, pu.shed 
him from tho room, and closed tJie door 
loudly iiftor him. 

“ T declare I am out of all heart !” she 
exclaimed, sinking dowui upon a chair. “ 1 1 
is ‘ line upon line and preiiept upon piccept 
but all to no good purpose. That buy will 
break my heart yet !” 

Mr. B. said nothing, but he saw' plainly 
enough that it w'a.s not all the chihl’s 
fault, lie doubted Uie use of speaking out, 
and saying this unequivocally, ultbougli hi* 
bad often and often been on tlio point of 
doing so involuntarily. He knew the tcTii]>er 
of Jus wife so w'cll, and her peculiar w nsi- 
tivenegs about everything that looked like 
charging any fault upon herself, that he 
feared mow harm than good would result 
from an attempt on liia part to show her 
2 
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iliat she yfds much more than half to blame 
for the boy's perverseness of temper. 

Onco or twice the little fellow showed 
himself at the door, but was driven back 
with harsh words, until the hour for tea 
arrived. The sound of the tca-bell caused 
an instant oblivion of all the disagreeable 
impressions made on his mind. Uis 4ittlc 
feet answered the welcome summons with a 
clatter that stunned the ears of his mother. 

Go back, Sir,” she said, sternly, as he 
burst open the dining-room door, and sent 
it swinging with n loud concussion against 
the w'all, “ and see if y«)u cannot walk down 
stairs more like a boy than a horse.’* 

Master II. witlidu'w, pouting out liis 
rosy lips a.s far us lie could. Tie went 
up one fliglit of staiis, and then re- 
tunu'd. 

“Go up to the tbiid story, where yon 
lirst started fiom, and come tlowu tpiietly 
idl tiui way, or you shall not have a muuUi- 
Inl.” 

“ T do not want to,” whined the boy. 

“ Go up, 1 tell you, this instant ; or 1 will 
send you to bed without anytliingto eat.” 

This was a threat that former (‘xperienee 
had taught him might be ('xc<aitcd , and so 
Ik* diJi-med it better to submit than nay too 
dearly for having his own way. The dis- 
taik'c to the tliii’d story was made in ft few' 
liglit springs, and then he came pattering 
down as lightly, and took Ins place at the 
lahle quickly, but silently. 

“’riicre, there; not too fast, you have 
pl<‘nly to cut, and time enough to eat it 
in.” 

IL settled himself d(mn to the table .ns 
quietly as his mercurial spirits would let 
him, and tried to wait until he was helped v 
Imt, ill ppito of all his cH'orts to do so,^.is^ 
hand w'cnt over into the liread -basket. A 
look from his mother caused liim to di*op 
the slice he had raised ; it was not a look in 
which there w'us much alleetion. Wliile 
waiting to bo helped, his hands w*erc busy 
with his knife aud fork, making u most 
unpleasant clatter. 

“ Put dowTi yoni bauds !” harshly spf>kon, 
lemedied this evil; or rather sent the adivo 
movement from the little fellow's hands to 
his feet, that commenced a swinging^motioii, 
— his heels striking noisily against tJie chaii. 

“ Keep youi- feet still I” caused tliis Ho 
cease. 

After one or two moio reproofs, the hoy 
w’as left to himself. As soon as ho received 
his cup of tea, lie poured tlic entire contents 
into Ilia saucer, and then tiicd to lift it 
steadily to Lis lips. In doing so he spilled 
one- third of the contents upon the table. 

A box on the cars and a storm of angry 
words row aided this feat. 

“Have I not told you, over and over 
again, you ineoiTigiblc, bad boy, not to pour 
tiio W’hole of your tea into your saucer ? 
J ust SCO w hat a mess you have made with 
that tea. 1 dcclai'c 1 am out of all patience 


■with you! Go away from the tabic this 
instant I” 

H. wont crying awray, not in anger, 
but in grief, lie had spilled his tea by 
accident. Ilis mother had so many reproofs 
and iiij unctions to make, that the bearing of 
them all in his mind was a tiling impossible. 
As to pouring out all his tea at a time, he 
had no vceolleetion of any interdict on 
that subject, although it had been made over 
and over again, very often. In a little while 
he came creeping slowly back, and resumed 
lii.s place at the table, his eyes on his 
motliei-’a face. kfrs. 11. was sorry that she 
had sent him avray for what W'as only an 
accident : she felt that she had hardly been 
just to the thoughtless boy. She did not, 
therefore, object to his coming back ; but 
said, as he t<xik his seat, “ Next time see 
that )oii are more careful. 1 have told you 
again and again not to fRl your saucer tt» 
the brim . you never can do it without 
spilling the tea upon the table.” 

This was not spoken in kiiulncss. 

A si enc s^imilar to the above was enacted 
at every meal ; but instead of improving in 
Jiis behaviour, the boy grew more aud 
more ht‘edlca.s. Mr. 11. rarely said anything 
to 11. about his unnily manner; but W'hen 
lie did, a w'ord was enougb. That word 
w^'^s always mildly, yet firmly, spoken. 
He did not think liim a bad boy, or ditlicuJt 
to manage . at least, he had never found him 
so. “I wish T knew^ w’hat to do with that 
child,” said Mi s. B., after the little fellow had 
been sent lo bed an hour before his time, 
in consequence of some violation of law and 
Older ; “ ho makes mo constantly fool un- 
happy. I dislike to be scolding him for 
'Tii-r; but wdiat can I do? If I did not, 
curb him in some way, there W'ould bo no 
living in the house w’ith him. I am afiuid 
he w ill ( ilusc us a great deal of trouble.” 

jVIi*. 13. sat silent. He w\anted to say 
a word on the subjeet; but lie foiircd that 
its elfect miglil not be wbat he di'siicd. 

“ J wdsh you would advise ino w'hat to 
do, Air. 11.,” said his wife, a littlo potu- 
Liiilly. “You sit and do not say a single 
w ord, as if yon had no kind of interest in 
the malter. AVhat am I to do ? 1 liave 

exhausted all niy own rcsoui'ccs, and feel 
comiilctcly at a Joss.” 

“ There •is a w'ay which, if you would 
ad«pt it, 1 tliink might do good.” blr. 
J3. spoke with a sliglit appearance of hesi- 
tation. “ If you would speak gently to H., 
I am sure you would be able to manage 
him far better than you do.” 

Mrs. B.’a liu-c wras crimsoned in an in- 
stant . she felt the reproof deeply : her 
seif-eateom w'as severely wounded. 

“ Speak gently, indeed !” she replied . “ 1 
might as well speak to the wind. I am 
scarcely heard now at the top of my voice.” 

As her husbpnd did not argue the matter 
wiGi her, nor say anything that was calcu- 
lated to keep up the excitement under which 
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sUo ■wM'i labouvinp;, lior fooliripfs in a Uttlo 
AvUilt.* qiiirloil down, and her tlioughts bo- 
camo aai\e. The words “speak gently** 
were constantly in her mind, and thero was 
a reproving import in them. On going to 
bed that niglit slie eonld not got to sleep 
for several houra ; her mind was too busily 
engaged in reviewing lier conduct toward 
her child. She clearly perceived that slio 
had too frequently suffered lior mind to get 
excited and angry ; and that she was oflen 
annoyed at trifles whieJi ought to have been 
overlooked. 

“1 am afraid I have been unjust to my 
child/’, she sighed, over and over again, 
turning restlessly upon her pillow. 

“ I will try and do better,” slic said to 
herself, as she rose in the morning, feeling 
but little refreshed from sleep. Jleforc she 
was ready to leave her room, she heard 
ll.’s voice calling her from the next 
cliamhcr, where he slept. The tones were 
fretful he wantc'd some att<‘ndanco, and 
was crying out for it in a manner that 
instantly disturbed the even surfac-e of tho 
inuther’s hidings. She w.as about telling 
him angrily to he quiet until she could 
iinish dressing boraelf, when the words, 
“speak gently,” si'emed whispered in her 
r-jir. Their dfcct was magical . tlic mother’s 
ppirit was subdued. 

“ I will speak gently,” she said to her- 
self; and wont in to fl., who was still 
crying out fretfully. 

“ NVhat do you want, my son ?” sho said, 
ill a quiet, kind voice. 

Tho boy looked up with surprise : his oyo 
bnglitcncd, and tho whole expression of lli.si 
la( e %vas ehangf'd in an instant. 

“ T cannot lind my sbickings, mamnci,” 
he said. 

“There they .are, under there,” returned 
Mrs. 11., as gently as sho Jiafl at fiiht 
spoken. 

“ 0, yo^i ! so they are,” cheerfully replied 
1 r. . “ i could not sen them anywhere.” 

“Did you think ciying would bring 
them ?” 

This M’as said with a smile, and iii a tone 
so unlike his mother, that the chUd looked 


up again into her face witli surprise that 
was, Mrs. B. plainly saw, mingled with 
pleasure. 

“ Do you want anything else sho asked. 

“No, mamma,” ho replied cheerfully ; “I 
can dress myself now.” 

This first littlo effort was crowned with 
tho most encouraging results to the mother : 
she felt a deep peace settling in her bosom, 
tho consciousness of having gained a truo 
victory over the perverse tendencies of both 
her owni lioart and that of her boy. It was 
R little att, but it was tho firstfruita ; and 
the, fathering even of so small a harvest 
was swet't to her spirit. 

I’or the lirat time in many months the 
breakfast-table was pleasant to all. H. 
never onee interrupted the conversation that 
passed at intervals between his fatlier and 
mother. When ho asked for anything, it 
was in a way pleasing to all. Once, or 
In ice, Mrs. 11. found it necessary to correct 
some little fault i>i manner; but the \vay 
in which hbc did it did not in the least 
distinb her child’s temper; and, instead of 
not .socming to hear her words, as had 
alino.^ always been the ease, he regarded all 
that was said, and tried to do as she wished- 

“Thero is a w'ondcrfnl power in gontlo 
w'ordvS,” remarked jMr. B. to his wife, after 
II. had left th<' tabic. 

“^'cs, wonderful indeed : Ihcir offect sur- 
prises me.” 

“ Love is strong.” 

Days, w'ooks, months, and yean went by : 
during all this time, the mother continued 
to vstiiyc very earnestly with herself, and 
verj' kindly with her child. Tho happiest 
lesiills follmved; the fretful, p.'issionatc, 
disorderly boy liocamo even-minded and 
<*^<lerly lu his hahits. A word gently spoken 
was all-pow c-rful in its influence for good; 
hut the least shade of harshness W'oiild 
arouse his stubborn 'will, and deform bis 
fair young face. 

Whenever •mother.s complain to Mrs. 
B. of tlio difficulty they find in managing 
their children, sho has one picco of advii o 
to give ; and that is, “ Command yourself, 
and ‘ speak gently.* ” 
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THE CONSISTENT SERVANT. 

nv TUB «T5V. DAVin TIAT. 

'ruK light of religion has sometimes been 
carried, by a domestic sen ant, into a habit- 
ation where spiritual darkness previously 
reigned. The humble witness for her Lord 
has testified effectually of His saving grace, 
and a family has in consequence emerged 
out of darkness into marvellous light. And 
it is of ^at moment, both to the individual 


and also to the interests of the kingdom of 
God, that every professor of the Saviour's 
religion should shine ns a light of the world, 
and be as the salt of the earth. No doubt 
the Christian reader has often a^ed the 
question, “How shall I best promote the 
honour of my Saviour’s name among those 
with whom 1 have daily intercourse ?” This 
is an import.'int inquiry, and deserves your 
most serious consideration. One thing in 
relation to it 1 would have you carefully to 
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ros.inl,— consistency ; find hy Uiat 
I mean, always act conformably to your 
niatitjn in life, and in harmony witli your 
religious profession. And whatever tho 
fharactiT of the family iu wliich you reside, 
bear in mind you arc not to display your 
religion l)y assuming tho office of spiritual 
teacdicr, but endeavour to make a ^jifght 
impression on all around, by the indirect 
inlluenco of a suitable deportment. Oc- 
rasioiLS will occur in which servants aro 
c.'illed openly to declare, and fiimly to main- 
Uin, their religious prini iples, at some cost 
;iiid hazard; and in this way they*may 
powerfully reprove the deviation from udiat 
is right m their unsciupulous cmploj’ers. 

I f ever they are ri'quiied to ^ iolate the law 
of (Jod, it will be uieir duty uuhesilatingly 
(o reply, “ Ilow can 1 do this great whked- 
and sill against God?'* and not to fear 
tlu! temporal loss or sulfering .such eonduet 
m.iy entail, since it ia sure to secure the 
rountcnaiice and favour of God. Joseph’s 
purity and jidelity cost him bis phiec in the 
iiouae of Polipbar, and seemed liim a dun- 
geon ; but lie carried with liiin into the 
piison the salisfaetion wliieli spiings from a 
good eonscienee, and tho favour of It is 
lit'aveiily Puther ; and he, who but for that 
p.iinful tiial might have lemained all bis lifo 
a e.’iplivo in the family of one of l‘liaiaoli*s 
officers, rose by lui'mis of it to a station nc-vt 
to the King, and Itceamt' the instrument of 
preserving his own family, and “saving 
niueh people alive." 

but the religious influence which I con- 
eei\c a servant will generally exert, will 
arise loss from what she say/t than fromw'hat 
she does. It is almost impo^siJtle to over- 
rate tho pow^er of consistency. There are 
hut few people who have not tlu'ir momen%» 
of serious observation and relleotion. Tlic 
piety of tlic servant which w as the draw’baol: 
with licr ineligi,yus employer on her en- 
gngoment, may become her chief recommend- 
ation. A w cU-go veined teii.pcr, a de.sirc 
to please, a rcadimss to obey, and a re- 
spectful deportment, (and witliout these 
religion is a mere pretciiee,) are sure, sooner 
or later, to make an impression iu favour of 
the servant in w'liom they exist, and w'ill 
be light fully altrihutod to that godliness 
fronrw'hicU they spiing. * 

^ There is an error into which we are oU 
liable to faU ; namely, to acquaint ourselves 
W'ith tho duties of others, rather than those 
w'hieh pertain to om selves. Servants, for 
example, may bo very familiar with St. 
Taul’s directions to masters, while perhaps 
they liavc only just glanced at those which 
relate to themselves. That masters ow^c 
many duties to their sen'nnte is perfectly 
I lear, duties which are enjoined by Divine 
authority, and whicli cannot be neglected 
or violated without peril to their souls ; yet 
it is no part of a servant’s calling to teach a 
master what those duties are : she is only 
held FtspoiLsiblo for the peiformancc of her 


own. On this point you must bo clear 
It is neceasai^' to your own peace of con- 
science and the continued enjoyment of tho 
favour of God ; while, if your master fail 
in liis, he content to know that ho ia subject 
to his Master in heaven, before whoso 
tribunal ho must stand. It is not, of course, 
intended by these remarks, that a servant is 
bound to continue in tho employ of those 
who habitually violate their duties; but 
simply that she is not rcsponsiblo to God 
for their transgressions, and that, as long as 
.she continu(‘S in the service of such, she 
should act her part W'ith fidelity, doing 
servico not unto men hut unto God. In a 
word, mind that yoi^ arc riglit, whoever olso 
ia Avrong ; for every one shall give account 
of himself to God.” 

1 have often been grieved to hear masters 
and mistresses complain that their domestic, 
comforts are IVeqiiciitly iiiterruptial hy the 
f5onduct of their siTvants. I have thought 
it W'orth while to inquire into the preeiso 
nature of their domestic, giievanccs, in onler 
to ascertain whi'thor some method might not 
he adopted for Iheii* removal. It is a Bcrion.*^ 
thing to interfere w^ith the happiness of a 
family. Home should be tho happiest place 
in this world. God gave His Son that in 
Him all tho fanulus of tho earth should ho 
blessed ; and that person is guilty of a grave 
oHence W'lio nets iu a family in such a way 
as to prevent this blessedness from being 
realised. How lamentable that this gracious 
purpose of God is not in every house secured ! 
And why not ? Whatever truth there may 
be in these complaints, I am far from 
tln’nkiiig tlmt tho fiuilt rests alone with 
servants. Yet they might frequimtly do 
more than lhi*y do to promoti) so desirable 
^an object. Jt is not generally alleged against 
' Diem tliat they are dislioncst, uiilmthful, or 
liositii’ely ilisobedient, so much as that they 
<lisi)l;iy a spirit above their station, a love of 
dress and of personal indulgence, and a 
Avaiit of interest in Die w'elfhrc of their 
masters and llieir families. Tho charge 
resolves itself into one of sfljishucss; an evil 
which canuol be too cai efully guarded 
against. Servants, on entering a family, 
should at oneo feel that they are part of it, 
and that they arc bound by the strongest 
obligations to seek its good; for if one 
member be Jit. liberty to indulge in ease and 
the gratification of self, without any regard 
to the claims of the rest, why may not all ? 
and only let selfishness bo tho cstablishod 
rule among the members of a family, and 
there wull ho a speedy end of concord and 
afiection. When a serA'ant takes up her 
abode in any family, it would be well if she 
w'ould always adopt some such resolution as 
the following: — “I resolve that while 1 
remain beneath this roof, it shall ever ho 
my careful study to do my best to con- 
tribute to tho happiness of all those with 
W'hom I am assobiated, Avhethcr as a servant 
to my employers, or as the follow-s^ant of 
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others. Tlic peace of tliis dwelling shall 
never be disturbed by me, nor the anxieties 
and cares of its head increased by my negli- 
gence. I will endeavour to guard against 
those feelings of selfishness which cannot bo 
indulged without inflicting injuiy upon 
other^ and every temptation to forgot that 
my providential lot in this house is not to 
command, but to obey. 1 will not servo 
with moro eye-service, hut in the fear of 
God. 1 W'ill not ho indifferent to the appro- 
bation of thoso I ser^'e; and if dUigcnco, 
fidelity, and the best exercise of my abilities 
can secure it, 1 shall obtain it. Above all, 
my daily aim shall be to please God, and to 
secure the testimony of a good coiieoicncc. 

I shall also feel it my duty every day to 
pray that the blessing of ‘ the God of the 
families of the earth’ may rest upon us, 
and that we may so live together on earth 
as finally to form a part of the groat family 
in heaven.” And who csui tell how largo 
the accession which would he made to the 
general sum of domestic happiness, u'cro 
such to become the universal resolve of 
domestic servants? And let mo say, in 
reference to rchf/iotis sciv'ants, comistvney 
ut‘mand8 it of them. 

May I give you a word of friendly advice 
respecting j our conduct in relation to thoso 
special favours, gratuities, or indulgences 
you may receive ? Wiat is intended kindly, 
accept gratefully. Wlicthcr they are large 
or small, dc’scrvcd or undcaer\’e(l, never 
( laim them as your rhjht. It is not desiiablo 
for either masters or servants to bo per- 
petually standing upon their rights. The 
former may sometimes give beyond tlio 
stipulated amount, and the latter may 
render a service of care and a flection beyond 
Iho mere letter of the ogreemont. In 
families csp(’eially, the law of kindness 
should prevail. But in no iiistsrnco abuse 
this liberality, or conclude, when generously 
treated, that you must needs deserve it all. 
There arc eases in which good servants have 
been spoiled by presents, as in thoso in- 
stances in which pride, haughtiness, and 
self-importance are the result. “I can 
seldom,” said an aged and Cliristian matron 
one day, “keep my servants with comfort 
moro Gian two years ; for, being rather 
indulgent, after that time they take upon 
themselves such airs, that whei^I have tiicd 
a third year, 1 have generally had cau^ to 
regret it.” Yet, why should this bo tho 
ease ? It would not bo so, if servants were 
not blind to their own interests; for it is 
very probable that a servant would not havo 
left such a situation a week, without feeling, 
upon reflection, that she had taken a very 
foolish step; and perhaps months would 
elapse before she would meet with one 
offering half the privileges and comforts of 
that she had so lightly and ungratefully 
surrendered. Learn to know when it is 
well with you, and conterftedly and afiec- 
tionatcljr servo those who kindly and gener- 


ously trust and reward you. Be not rest- 
lessly desirous of change, unless you aic 
sure of improving your condition. 

Aim at difhising happiness around you. 
Place those in whose service you arc, under 
obligation to your affectionate considera- 
tion. There is a bea\itiful instance in Old- 
Testgment story which I select for your 
imitation. You will find it in 2 Kings v. 
You arc familiar with the narrative. I refer 
to the Israclitish maid who waited on tho 
vrife of Naaman, the Syrian. General, Ho 
W'as a leper, and her situation afforded her 
an ofportimity of observing his sufferings. 
Her lieart was touched with sympathy for 
the afllictcd nobleman. I doubt.not but she 
prayed to her God in Iiis behalf; and pro- 
bably it was in nnswtT to her prayers that 
she was directed to speak of the Prophet of 
iSamaria. There is great benevolciiec to- 
wards Naaman, as well as faith in God, ex- 
pressed in. tlic simple 'words, “ And she said 
unto licT mistress, Would God my lord 
were vritli the Prophet that is in Samaria ! 
for he would recover him of his leprosy.” 
And this generous fe('Ung was the morn 
rrmaikahle, ns the temptation on her part 
would naturally be to animosity and re- 
venge. For she was a captive, a ularc, and 
not their lawful servant. She had been 
foieibly torn from her home, the land of Iut 
fathers and her God, by a ruthless banditti, 
and placed among idolaters, whoso sinful 
worship she contemned as an offence against 
her Lord. She might havo deemed herself 
under no obligation to show, kindness to 
those w'ho held her in unjust and cruel 
bondage. But her religion taught her to 
love and not to hate even her enemies. 
And we are sure that her conduct had been 
s'^eh, in her new and trying situation, as to 
gain her a reputation for sobriety and Irutli- 
I’tiJncss. Her sincere and faithful wish 
respecting her master, not only attracted 
attention, but gained credit, so that the 
King and NaTlinan united to net upon it. 
And when her lord returned, perfectly 
cured of his leprosy, his flesh being like Gio 
flesh of a child, how must her kind and 
benevolent heart havo beat with joy ! And 
how full was that joy, when slie knew that 
not oidy was Naaman healed in body, but 
that in* heart he had renounced idolatry, and 
oonfesBcd that there was no God in all lliu 
earth beside the God of Israel, her oivn 
God, and the God of her fathers! She 
forgot h^r own wrongs and sufferings in her 
master’s health and happiness. She was 
coiiswtcnt : sho acted in harmony with her 
religious character and her station in life. 

At the close of that narrative, mention is 
made of another servant, whoso character 
stands out in adinonitoiy contrast to hers ; 
a servant far moro highly favoured, the 
attendant of that Prophet of whom the little 
maid had spoken so reverently, and in whoso 
miracle-woiking power as a messenger of 
tho Most High sho had such confidence. 



Tl’o raplivo niuiil wufl faithful nnioiip; 
idolairvs- Oolia/i Wi'> imfailhfiil whilo thr 
sc-ivaiit of llif J'ropl'i f. In bondage sho 
Rouf^lit tlj( ol her heathen master* 

Gelia/i, i'lee, and enjoyin}? the con- 

fidciKi' of the l‘rop)ict, helu tl and inisropro- 
Kent(d him for scllish pinpos(‘s, in a east* 
iii.i m;ist<r*s honour, and the glt^ry of 
the Loid, were direetly concerned. L’lider 
what, di-'advantagi s the Isiaelitish maid 
lield frC't her ijitegrity. :n\d displayed the 
^puli of her re)i*j;ion ! \\Jiilo Gehn/.i, pos- 
sessing the highi st outward privileges, 
pi o\ cd niiliiithful, eovctoiie, and a liar* \Vo 


are not inforiucd wliat wore the rewards 
of the “ little maid ” if she got none from 
earth, she would reeeivo full satisfaction 
from heaven. "NVe know the curse that fell 
upon GeJinzi ; and fe:n ful as was that 
leprosy of body, still more distressing was 
tlio iuw'ard tiirso which fell upon his soul. 

Forget not the camhlciit maid of Israel, 
and the inron&ishut scn’ttnt of a I^ophct; 
and pray that you may have giacc to teach 
y<»ii and guide you aright iu all the paths of 
duly, and then groat shall be your reward 
in the iuwaid peace, blessing, and favour of 
your God and Saviour. 


POETRY. 


TflH I'i:i,\KS.S OF JUSITS 

T ].\Y my sins on Jesus, l/cv. \\i. L’l. 

ThesputU'Ss riUTiibofllnd Tleh. i\. 11. 
Ileheaistlu'inall,and fii'L'snslli 1). ix. ilS. 

I' roni the accursed load. Gal. iii HI. 

I bring my guilt to Jesus, A( is xiii. JhS, 3l). 

To wash my crimson stains Ilcv. mi. If. 
>Vhitc in liis blood most •* 

S rccious, 1 Tot. i. 19. 

not a spot remains. J'lph. v. 27. 

tell my w^ots to Jesus ; 1 Pet. v. 7* 

All fulness dwells iu Him* Col. i. 10. 
lie healctli my disenbC's, IValni eiu. 3. 

lie doth my soul redeem. <inl. iv. 1, d. 
t lay my griefs on Jesus, Jltd), iv'. Id. 

My burdens aud my cares' Psalm Iv. 22. 
llo Irom thorn nil rek-asc’s, l.sai. Ixiii. 9. 

He all my sorrows shares. Ifeb. iv. Id, lit. 

I rest my soul on Jesii<?, Deal, xxviii. 27. 

Tins weary soul of in me; Malt. xi. 2S. 
JTisvightlnmdnieendaaees, Cant. ii. 0 
I on Ifis breast recline. John xiii. 23 
I love the name of Ji"=uis, 1 John iv. 19 
Immaiinel, Christ the 

Lord; Matt. i. 23. 

I.iko fragraTire on ll,n ^ 

hive^CM, Cant, i 3 

lli'^nameisaiiread abroad. Phil. ii. 9, 10. • 

T long to he like .Tosus, — 1 John iii. 2. 

Meek, hn'iiig, lowly, 
mild : * Matt. xi. *29. 

T long to ho like Jesus, — 1 Pel. ii. 21. 

The Father's holy Cliihl. Acts iv. 27. 

I long to ho with Jesus, Phil. i. 23. 

^ Amid the heavenly til rung; Pev. vii. 9. 

To sing w'ith saints Hi^ 

praises, Rov. v. 1.3. 

To loaru the angels’ song. Rev. xiv. 3. 


“TIIY M7LL BE DONE.” 

My God and Father! wlnlo 1 stray 
Far from my lioim;, m life’s rough w ay, 

0! teach me liom iny heart to say, 

“’I’hy will be done!” 

'rhough dark my path and sad my lot, 

J..et me “bo still and murmur not; 

Or breathe the prayer Thyself hast taught, 
“Thy will bo done!” 

What though in lonely grief I sigh 
For fiionds beloved, no longer nigh, 
fsiibiniasivo still would 1 reply, 

“Thy will be done!” 

‘Thougli lliou hast < aird me to resign 
AVhal ino.sJ.| I prized, it iio’gr was mine: 

1 have hut yielded w'hat was Thine, 

“Thy will bo done!” 

Should grief or sickness waste away 
My life in prematui*e decay; 

IMy Father! still 1 strive to say, 

“Thy will be done!” 

T-et but my fainting heart bo blest 
With 'ITiy sweet Spirit for its guest; 

My God! to •Thee i leave the rest; 

t “ Thy will be done ! ’ ’ 

Renew my viill from day to day! 

Blend it with Thine! and take away 
All tliat now malccs it hard to say, 

“Thy will bo^ done 

Then when on earth I breathe no more 
Thu prayer, oft mix'd with tears before, 

1 T1 sing upon a happier shore, 

“Thy will be done 
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CDMPliMNT AND RErilOOF. 

11 y CO h KUIBGB. 

C’OMI'LAINT. 

tlow soldom, fiicnd, a gocxl great man in- 
herits 

Honour or wealth, with all liia worth and 
pains ! 

Tt sounds like stories from the land of spirits, 

If any man obtain that whieli he merits, 

Or any merit that which lie obtains. 

REPBOOF. 

t'or shame, dear friend ! renounce this 
eanting strain ! 

AVhat woiildst thou have a goofl gioat man 
obtain } 


riaec, titles, salaiy, a gilded chain, 

Or throne of corses which hia sword hath 
slain ^ 

Orratness and goodness arc not mean**, hut 
ends ! 

Hath he not alwa)8 treasures, always 
friends, 

The# good great man? three Ireasurc's, — 
love, and light. 

And ealm thought**, K'gular as infmira 
breath ; 

And three firm friends, more sure than day 
and night. — 

lirinself, his Maker, and the angel Deatli. 


SCRIPTURE ILLUSTRATIONS. 



WHITE ASSES. 

In Judges v. 10, those who “ride on white 
asses “ aio Princes and nobles. ,1 1 is observed 
by the excellent annotator in the “ Pictorial 
Bible,'* that commentators have been rather 
perplexed by the expression, from not being 
able to understand that there were asses that 
e^uld bo described ns positively w^hite. Some 
have therefore chosen to refer the whiteness 
not to Uie asses, but to their trappings or 
furniture ; while others, taking the Aj-abic 
sense of the word, render it “ streaked " or 
“ parti-coloured asses," and understand it to 
mean a sort of zebra. But, in the first place, 
asses perfectly white are by no means 
uncommon in "Westem Asia, They are 
usually in every respect the finest of their 


species, and their owners certainly take more 
pride ^in them than in any other of their 
^j.ssus. They also sell nt a much higln-r 
pvic<s and those hackney ass-men, wlio 
make a livelihood by hiring out their asses 
to persons who want a ride, always expec t 
better pay for the white ass than for any 
of the others. The higliiT estimation in 
W'hich they are held is indicated by the 
superior style of their furniture and decora- 
tions ; and, in passing through the streets, 
the traveller will not fail to notice tlie 
conspicuous appearance which tliey make in 
the line of asses which stand waiting to 
be hired. 'I’he worsted trappings are of 
gayer colours, the beads and small shells are 
more abundant and fine, and tho ornaments 
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(if metal more luiglit. Hut, above all, tluir 
wliitc liules are iaiitJistieally streaked and 
spotted A\ith llie icd stains of tlie Ijcnna 
l)lant ; a barbarous kind of ornament, H-bicli 
ilie -western Asiatics arc also fond of ap- 
jilyiuff to tluir oavii beards, and to the tads 
.'Mid manes of their M'hito horses. As wo 
aic iiinvdling to gupposc that the Ilebjcws 


disfigured thc.so beautiful aiibiials in this 
style, we certainly prefer the simple sense 
of “ white.” These white asses being less 
common than others, and being usually 
larger and finer, ^VQ ean easily understand 
wby it should be a sort of distinction to ride 
them, in a country where hoi’scs were not 
employed. 


BIOGRAPHY. 


MB. JOHN KAY, 
or f.'oonsji VAvroLJ), haci’i* enicuiT, 

IMu. If VY was bom at Ellon-Hanks, near 
lideiitield, I.anca‘>hire, on the 4fh of No- 
vemlier, 1771. Jlis jinrenta, Robert and 
Aijn Ksiy, were slated lu'.arers in the Ifstab- 
lihlied (Jhureh; and,, though strictly moral 
111 their conduct, knew nothing of tlic pOAver 
.and consolations of the Gospel. Under their 
training, John was not likely to hceomo 
openly immoral; hut hia ehildhood and 
early youth passed away without hia re- 
ceiving any very deep eonvietions of tlie 
importance of vital godliness. II is youth 
was spent principally at Flaxmosa, near 
liasUugdcn, where he regularly atlended*the 
serviec of the Church of England. Ilis 
grandfather, who lived near, and was a 
devout Methodist, entered into earnest con- 
versation with John, and his younger brother 
T'homas ; and by praycT sought their con- 
M'rsion to God. Such sirnjdc and pious 
eiluits could not be lost; and vciy won 
after, John became the subject of serious 
impressions, and sought Christ as a liuuibM 
Iieiiitent. On his rcmioval to Ihirnley, 
shortly after his lot was cast in a piouft 
]\Ictliodiat family. In this liouse it was his 
]>rivilegc to join daily in family woi-ship. 
God gently opened lii.s way. lb; now ri'gu- 
lavly attended the Methodist ehaptd. Ilia 
lieart was soon stricken under the word : he 
joined the Society, and very soon after found 
poac(^, throiigli believing in Jesus. Tliis 
was about the year 17it2. He eoiitiiiued 
steadfast in the faith ; and, in spite of .soro 
temptations, grow in wisdom and *picty. 
Some four years after his conversion to Gorl» 
ho was appointed Leader of a class; ancl 
continued to discharge the duties of that 
important otfico, to the edification of many, 
for upwards of fifty years. 

Several years after hia appointment to a 
class, he was necessitated, on account of his 
business, to i-cmove to GoodshaM'fold, about 
llirco miles from Rawtcnstall. There was 
no Methodist chapel ivitliin seven'll miles. 
Mr. Kay, however, did not merge his pe- 
enliar and conscientious principles, in order 
to avail himself of services where he deemed 
the whole “ truth as it is in Jesus” was not 
sot forth, lie was a Methodist from con- 


viction, and .set a high value on everything 
pertaining to a full, free, and pre.seiit sal- 
vation. The ncnrcNt AVoflcyaii ehapel was 
at Ilaslingibm ; and tbitluT he went, over 
lugged lulls, 1 ‘vcry Sabbath morning, at 
niiui o’clock, to meet his class, and to attend 
public woi hliiji. 

At length, a chapel having been built at 
Ilakefoot, about a mile from Goodshawfold, 
Mr. Kay united himself with the Society 
lh(‘re, and (‘ontinued, to the day of his death, 
very clliiicntly to occupy vaiious offices 
toniiccted Mith it. Ilis unusual stability, 
peaceable disposition, and general moral 
worth obtained for him a reputation, where 
lie was best known, that nothing but true 
piety can secure. He was eminently the friend 
of the poor, and well understood the Saviour’s 
injunction, “AVhen thou clocst thino alma, 
do not sound a trumpet before thee,” &o. 
To those in his employment ho showed a 
eonsidorato Cliristian kindness, and mani- 
fested a scrupulous anxiety to render to all 
under his direction “ the things wliich are 
just and equal ;” remembering that he, loo, 
Jliad a Master in heaven.” He did not, 
liowcvev, escape the shafts of calumny ; but 
Ills consolation was that the acensations made 
against him were false. AVith pure heart and 
conscious intcgiit}', he could lift hia handa 
to lieaven, sajdng, “Thou Imowest the way 
that I take ; and when Thou ha.st tried mo, 
I sliall come forth as gold.” Those who 
knew him most intimately could not but 
admire the piety, probity, and consistency 
■\i'hicb direetisd his whole character; and 
one closely associated with him in business 
snid, after his decease, “If there bo a man 
that dcservc.siwcll of ever}'- one, this is he.” 

F(jjr more than half a year before he died, 
ho was unable to attend the service of the 
sanctuary ; but when his heart and flesh 
failed, God was the strength of his heart, and 
Ills portion for ever. The aiiUction that 
brought him to the gravo was paralysis. 
The calm and settled confidence of his last 
days was in remarkable accordance with tho 
habitual and humblo piety of a long life. 
A short time before his death, one of his 
daughters asked him to lift his hand, if ho 
felt tranciuil, ha^my, resigned. Tic did so at 
once, with all hJs remaining strength ; and 
immediately expired, Hay 10th, J8i7, in 
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tlio Pcvcnly-si^tli year of liis age. “Tho 
mouiory of the iust ia blessed.” * 

Though Mr. Kay’s career was not calcu- 
lated to arrest public attention, it was of a 
(haractor that could not fail to bo a blessing 
Avliile ho lived; and to excite surprise, when 
dead, among those who knew liiin well, that 
they had not loved him more. Tho church 
felt as if a pillar bad been removed ; and tho 
neighbourhood that it had lost one of its 
brightest examples of piety and integrity. 

None w^ho knew him could fail to mark 
his wisdom and prudence. Ills words were 
few; but he was at the utmost distance from 
anything cynical or morose. 'NVlion per- 
plexing aifairs arose in the church, Mr. Kay’s 
advice was generally, if not always, sought 
for, acted upon, and, as a most indcfatigablo 
Leader observed, seldom without Iho best 
results. Uia conversation, though it dis- 
played tho cbcorfulncsa of true piety, w’as 
never depreciated by “foolish tadkiug and 
jesting, which arc not convenient.” Idko 
the wise virgins, ho kept his lamp trimmed 
and biiming, by reading of the Scriptures, 
prayer, and self-examination, endeavouring 
to conduct himself toAvard all in humility, 

( harity, and uprightness. 

Tho deep seriousness of his character was 
enlivened by the joys of vital piety, and 
Avarmed by a devout, enlarged liberality, 
lie delighted in promoting the truth. lie 
was a ready and liberal helper in the pro- 
motion of various Christian institutions; and 
Avhat he ^vc seemed oiiliancod in value hy 
tho cheertulncss and giatiludo Avith which 
ho cast it into the Lord’s Irca&iiry. Though 
somewhat taciturn, there Avas that about 
him Avhich rendered him a great favonrito 
among tlie children of the iSahbath-sehool. 
"NVhat his love lacked in outAAnrd display, 
Avas supplied hy the unv^arying kindness of 
his disposition. His Ioa^c to God«and man, 
like the heat in tho metal, pervaded his 
Avhole character. It was quiet, hut intense. 
It lacked the glare of profession ; hut it tilled 
his heart, and directed his oiitiro conduct. 
Ilis liumhlo lovo to God rendered patient 
submission easy. As a man ('iigngcd in 
husmess, he hud his share of trial ; and, in 
some instances, it AA'as of the severest cha- 
racter; hut he was seldom, if ever, known to 
murmur. 

Ho was earnestly attached t^) 'Wesleyan 


Mclliodisni, and maintained its discipline 
firmly, hut Avith tho utmost kindness. Ho 
was remarkably punctual in his attendaneo 
on tlui means of gi-acc ; aiwl receiv(Ml every 
quarterly ticket, except two, at the liaiuls of 
the olliciating Minister, lie had on evident 
pleasiuo in filling up his .allotted sphere in 
the c]^urch. Lcing comanced in Ids jiulg- 
incnt, he was no Ava\orcr. hut steadily 
maintained his course to the last. Like 
Ohed-edom, the ark rested in his house , and 
for more tliaii forty yeaia, his neighhouis 
had the privilege of meeting there for prayer 
and the hearing of the word of life. 

Mr. Kay ruled well his oAvn house, haA ing 
his children in subjection. God’s promise 
has not failed liim. In this matter he avus 
an eminent pattern of piety. It is not im- 
probable that Mr. Tray’s mind rcceiA-ed its 
first impression of the supreme importance 
of this duty A\hen he Avas an inmate of tliuL 
pious family in Burnley, where lie became 
convinced of sin, and began his religious 
career. Having been coriA'crtcd to God, 
and finding himself at the head of a family, 
he had respect to the order .of God’s com- 
mands; and reading, “'J’lic promise is unto 
you and your children,” he plainly saAV thiit 
the very next duty to tlie seeking of per- 
sonal religion, Avns a careful attention to the 
conv(rsioh of his children. He felt that no 
public duty could excuse the neglect of this, 
lie nOA'^cr lost sight of it. No day passed 
hy hut tluy Averc assemhlcd for family 
Avoiship. The salvation of his family Avaa 
his business; and God, Avho never fails, sent 
the blessing. His children have risen up to 
call him bh'ssed. ’I’hrcc have died in tho 
faith; and all that remain arc devoutly 
solving the God of their father. Ilia ex- 
amplo may well encourage CA'cry pious 
paicnt. Family religion is tho strength of 
tlic church. Wliut could moro certainly 
promote /ion’s weal, ainl .secure permanent 
increase to the church, than tho multiplica- 
tion of sucli examples ? God has committed 
the fashioning of each succeeding generation 
mainly to tho hands of parcnla; and it will 
ho when heads of families shall “ command 
their childicn and their households after 
tht'in, to keep Ihc way of tlic Lord,” that 
God shall bring upon us as families and as 
a chim^i the glorious things He has pro- 
n^sed. William Jesj^oi*. 


DIVINE PROVIDENCE ILLUSTRATED- 


SINGUI.AR DISCOVERY OF MURDER. 

A STORY, very singiilarly authenticated, 
is told in the “ Quartcrlj; Review.” Tho 
fact occurred in Australiap; oml its par- 
ticulars undoubtedly prove, that on the 


evidence supplied hy an apparition, real or 
supposed, a murderer Avas disGOVered and 
executed. 

The confidential steward of a wealthy 
settler near Sjdncy suddenly aimounccd 
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iliat Ills nia^tor had hcon unexporbdly 
summoiiorl on important business to Eng- 
land, and that the whole of his immenso 
propel ty had entrusted to hia manage- 
ment tdl the proprietor returned. Not a 
d(nibt crossed any individual* 3 mind as to 
the porfeet accuracy of this statement, 
and tin; steward 'continued during several 
months to act as tmstee for liU absent 
masliT. 

One evening, some time afterwards, a 
gentleman, who hail b«'en acquainted with 
the English settler, was riding home through 
that absentee’s ground^ when ho bbcaiuc 
astonished to perceive his friend sitting on a 
fitilo by the roadside, and he advanced eor- 
dially to congratulate liim on his speedy 
return. TJeforo he could speak, however, 
the Englishman had risen silently from his 
scat, and, with a mournful expression of 
eountenanre, walked slowly towards a neigh- 
bouring pond, whore he disappeared. The 
gentleman being on horseback, eonld not 
follow ; but the scene haunted his thoughts 
all the way homo with astonishment and 
perplexity: therefore lU'vt morning he re- 
lumed with several assistants, who per- 
scveringly dragged tho pond, when, to the 


grief and consternation of ah present, the 
munlered bdfty of their departed friend was 
brought to light. 

Immediately the whole party burned to 
the deceased proprietor’ 3 bouse, where they 
arrested the steward on suspicion of munlcv, 
and ho was brought to trial ; but when the 
particulars were detailed before him of this 
awful apparition, he became appalled by a 
sense of his own guilt, and by the startling 
consciousness that even the grave had given 
up its dead to witness against him, so that 
he might not escape a fearfully deserved 
])unishment. The steward then confessed 
that one evening, seeing his master sitting 
on that very stile, the whole plan had at 
once suggc‘8ted itself to his mind ; and that, 
having come behind his victim, he suddenly 
struck him down insensible, dragged his 
body to the jioiid, and having, as ho thought, 
buried it lor over out of sight, announced 
the story, which had been so entirely bo- 
liovcd, of bis master’s sudden journey to 
England. Tlio culprit suffered soon after 
the extromo penalty of the law; and tbe 
Ai'holo ]>articulars ms}'^ bo found recorded in 
the jonm.ds of that period, about the year 
1S.30, and 111 the public records. 


ANECDOTES. 


THE PJlorER OBJECT OP THANKS. 

A LAnv applied once to the late benevo- 
lent Mr. Reynolds, of llrialol, on behalf of 
.'in orphan. ’ After he liad given liberally, 
she s.iid, — 

“^Vhen ho is old enough, T will te.ich him 
to name and thank his briieOietor.” 

“ Stop !’’ said the good man you arc 
mistaken. "Wo do not tliank the clouds for 
the rain teach him to look higher, and 
(hank Him who giveth both llic cloiuls and 
the rain." 


MAKE THE WORLD SORRY VrilEX 
YOU LEAA E TT. 

At one of the ovening-partic's at iSireat- 
ham, Mr. Coxo u-as diseounsing, pcihaps not 
very considerately, on the happiness hf 
retiring from the world, when Dr. Johnson 
eautioned him against judiilging such 
fancies, saying: “Exert your talents, and 


distingnlsli yourself; and do not think of 
retiring from the world until the world will 
bo soijy that you retire." Johnson said 
onee, udieii some one complained of the 
iK'gleet .shown to Alarklaml, “Remember, 
be would run from tlio world, and it is not 
fill' uorhVs to run after him. 1 

hate a fi*iJow udiorn pride, or cowardice, or 
laziness drivc.s into a corner, and who does 
notliing when lie is tlicrc but ait and growl. 
Let him come out, as I do, and bark." 


THE IXPIDEL REPROVED. 

W iir.v the Rev. Mr. — heard an infidel 
jestingly say ouco, “I always spend the 
Sunday in settling my accounts,” that vener- 
able ]\linister turned round, and said, in an 
aeetiit of deeji solemnity, “ You may find, 
Sir, that the day of judgment is to bo spent 
in exactly the same manner." 


PAPERS ON BOTANY. 


THE r.EONY. 

In htitany, Qis Mr. Maunder well nnd 
hrielly dcscribc.s,) a genus of plants belonging 


to the natural family rnmmcuhectp^ distin- 
guished for tho^ize and magnificence of the 
tlowcrs. The species are mostly herbaceous. 
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liavinjj pLTomiial, tul)C‘n)sc lodl?, aiul lai 
lottvos. The ilom'M aro solilaiy, sunl of 
a crimson, purplibh, or souiftnlii-sj ^liito 
colour. The ancients attrilmlcfl many won- 
la'openiea to this plunl, hut it has 


lonj siiuM‘ loht all Buch iipututiuii. The 
lioo-p.poiiy (fttlh'd hy iho Cliinesio moii-ioiu) 
irf luilUvaUMl lu that couuliy with great cm e, 
ami jiiiuiy varieties of it arc produced^ of ail 
colouis. 


MEMORIALS OP THE GT>OD AND GREAT. 


JOUN UOWAUD, 

THE I'lIlLANTIl UOniNT. 

I’AnT IIJ. 

In 178'i, Ifowardpuhlislied tlel-i^ti'dition 
of his work on the fcstate of riisuiis, giving 
in a second appendix the linal results of Ins 
Idhours. Full of ycaivs and hon^iwr, lie retired 
to his favourite Cardington, there iii tjuiet 
retirement to repose after lus labours, and 
to fulfil his duties as a Christian landlord 
and parent. Kow neai ly sixty years of age, 
his time for active labour .si'emed brought to 
a natuitil termination, wdiilc in his hist 
publication he liad done all that was possible 
to enlighten his counti^meu regarding tlic 
state of their prisons, and to rouse them to 
a sense of their duty in tliis i aspect. 

lint tlie formed habits of years were not 
so easily overcome. To Howard, rest was 
far more irksome than th6 most fatiguing 
labour. ,With his strict notions of duty 


and W'ith wealth, time, and experience at 
his di.^pO'.aI, lie felt that there eimld ho no 
rejio.'^e for him in the idleness of ordinary life. 

TJie siihjeet whuh next began to occMipy 
bis lliouglits, was that of the plague, — the* 
systen^ of quarantine and of laxiirettos, or 
tpiarantiue establishments. It w'ould seem 
^lat his attention was first directed to tlihs 
topic ill I77S, when he embarked from Ci vita 
Veeeliia for Leghorn, in a vessel whieh had 
previously sailed from a port whi-re tlio 
plague was reported to have made its ap- 
pearance. Caught by a i^ipiHll, the boat, 
with great diflieulty, and after lieing exposed 
to imniincjit danger, readied a small harbour 
oil the Tuscan i;oa.-st. So great, however, 
was llie lerroi irihpired by the very name of' 
the plague, that permission to land was 
absolutely refused, and they were compelbsl 
again to put to sea. The storm continuing, 
they were driven upon the African coa^t, 
where even the piratical Algerines, governed 
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more Ijj^ their fears of mfcction than hy 
their love of booty, rcfiiscil them permission 
to enter the harbour. It was, probably, 
this event that first directed Howard's at- 
tention to the plague ; and though, for the 
time, the subject of prisons occupied all his 
attention, yet no sooner had he settled down 
in the retirement of Oardington, than his 
thoughts reverted to this groat enemy of 
mankind, and he resolved upon undertaking 
a now voyage of discovery, with the view 
of making himself acquainted with its causes, 
its modo of propagation, and its remedies, 
liis plan was, first, to visit those European 
Ke.ap()rt8, such as hlarsoilles, Leghorn, 
Venice, Malta, &c., wlioro quarantine rc- 
gnlntioiis were* enforced, and lazarettos cstab- 
lisliod, and flieii lu proceed to Smyrna and 
Constantinople, where the plague was 
always raging, in order that ho might, by 
persomd inquiry and inspection, becomo 
acquainted with tlic nature of the disease. 
Ills medical friends drew up for him a set 
of incpiiries regarding the plague, which he 
niulerlook to submit to tlic most experienced 
doctors of Europe and the East. 

He set out on this new crusade in No- 
vember, 1 78 J,— this time alone, for, knowing 
liow great was the peril, he would not 
jiermit any servant to share it w'ith him. 
Passing through Erance, where, in conse- 
quence of a resentment chorislicd against 
liim hy those in power, ho nuiTowly escaped 
arrest, he auceceded, with considerable difFi- 
ctilty, and at great risk, in visiting the 
lazaretto of Alarainllcs, and in obtaining 
plans and drawings of it, as well as a minute 
account of the practical details of its working. 
Thence, by way of Genoa nud Jjoghom, at 
botli of which towns there were lazarettos, 
lie proceeded to Malta, where ho continued 
his inquiries. Having thus obtained all the 
information that Europe could alFord, he 
set fcuil for the E:ist, there personally to 
study and observe the w'orking of llie pcsti- 
leucc. He arrived at tSniyriia in May, 
1786, where fur a considerable time be con- 
tinued visituig those stricken with the 
plague. Thciieo, he repaired to Constaii- 
liiioplc, where it M’as at that lime* raging 
willi considerable virulence. Declining tlie 
invitation of the llritish Anibjispadyv, who 
n^ked him to reside at the Embassy, lie 
took up his abode wiUi a physieiau expe- 
rienced in the treatment of the pestileiieo, 
and at once commeiieed his visits 

“ The scenes of horror which ho w itnessod, 
and the awful dangers into which ho lan, 
eoiiipelJed him to keep tlie more perilous of 
his visits secret. For himself, he seemed as 
if eouseious that he boro a charmed life. He 
sometimos saw the smitten fall di‘fid at his 
side. He penetrated into pest-houses and 
iiifeetod ciiravausaries, whither physician, 
guide, and dragoman alike refused to follow. 
I'roin these lenrful visits he always re- 
turned with that Bcoreliing pain across the 
tciiiplos which he had first experienced in 


the loizarctto at l^Ialla, though an hour a 
frosli air and exercise iiivai*i*ably carried it 
away.” 

After completing his labours at Constan- 
tinople, ho resolved upon n.*tiirning home. 
But while making preparation for crossing 
the Balkan, and ascending the Danube to 
Vienna, it occurred to him that all his in- 
formation regarding lazarettos was only at 
secondhand, and that he would bo much 
better qualified to framo a report regarding 
them if he were himself to undergo quaran- 
tine ill one. In accordance with this re- 
solution, one of tbc boldest, probably, over 
adopted by any one, he returned to Smyrna, 
whence ho sailed for Venice in a vessel 
■with a foul hill of health. On arriving at 
Venice, he was subjected to a quarantine of 
forty days. Of his experience of this ho 
has left a minute account. Being in the 
worst class of the suspected, the miseries, 
privations, and perils he endured, were far 
beyond his expectation. But he was not 
cast down, nor did he ever regret his reso- 
lution, but employed liia time partly in 
religioiis exercises, and partly in translating 
tbc regulations of the lazaretto, and writing 
letters to England. Upon leaving the 
la/arutto, he was greatly weakened by his 
confinement; but, various matters of a cha- 
racter deeply painful to his feelings and his 
allcctions having occurred in England, he 
liurried homo as fust 'os possible. Ono of 
these was the lunacy of his son, who, left 
too soon and too much his o\vn master, had 
plunged into excesses and dissipation, under 
the eilects of which his mind gave way; 
and Howard, on his return from the East, 
found him a raving maniac. The other 
matter was a subscription which liad been 
set on foot to raise funds wherewith to 
erect ill his honour some testimonial of liis 
country’s gratitude, and appreciation of his 
labours. To this project, Howard, with 
llie modesty inseparable from tine greatiies?, 
expressed at once his decided aversion. 
Eiom Vi'iiieo he wrote as follows: — 

“ Why could not my friends, who know 
how much I detest such parade, have 
.Mtopped such a hasty measure ? As a private 
man, witli some peculiaritii'S, I wished to 
retire into obscurity and silence. Indeed, 
my friend, 1 raniiot bear the thought of 
being thusc dragged out. I wrote imme- 
diak'ly, and hojic something may ho done to 
stop it. My best friends miutt disapprove of 
it. It deranges and confounds all my 
si-hemcs. My exaltation is my misfortune, 
my fall.” 

Upon Ids return to London, however, 
finding that the Committee still persisted in 
tlieir design, he addressed the subscribers 
tlirough the daily press, expressing his re- 
pugnance to the scheme, and forbidding the 
fund to be called by his name. 

^Shortly after his return to England, in 
1787, Howaid idade a long, and, ss it proved, 
a filial inspection of the prisons and, hospitals 
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of (jicat Ijlilain and Irclaiid. In 1.1 wso 
labours, and in preparing for tlic press bis 
work on tbe “ La/arottos of Eu.-opo/' lio 
spent H grfeat portion of the next two yeaia, 
dmleavonring thereby to assuage tlie sorrow • 
and anxiety with which ho was devoured 
regarding his son’s condition. Diit at the 
end of that period, no symptoms of amend- 
nient appearing, he ananged the plan of 
another long tour both in Europe and the 
East. This resolution he stated to tiio 
public ill tho preface to his work, and 
added:— 

Should it please God to cut off my life 
in the prosecution of this design, let not iny 
conduct bo nncandidly imputed to raslmcsa 
or enthusiasm, but to a serious, dclibt‘rate 
conviction that I am pursuing the path of 
duty ; and to a sincere desire of being made 
an instrument of more extensive usofulness 
to my fellow-creatures than could bi* ex- 
pected in tlic narrower circle of a retired life.” 

It ia easy to see from these words, that 
the philanthi'opist felt tliat bis race was 
nearly run. Grief for the loss of liis wife, 
and for the afllictiou of liis son, liad preyotl, 
and was preying, most deeply on his mmd, 
while tho labours and sicknesses of his 
active life had at last begun to tell with 
fearful tlfecl upon liia delicate frame. Filled 
^ith a prosentiment of his death, therefore, 
he settled all his worldly olfuirs before 
bidding farewell to England. At Cardington 
ho took a last faiewcll of the scenes and 
Iricnds so dearly honoured and loved : 

“ lie took a tender interest in going foi* 
llie last lime over the ground which he had 
trodden in happier years ; in standing, in 
tlio silent ovc, beside the grave of liis wife ; 
in thinking over all those Bcbenies, so full 
of pride and liope, which young and happy 
levels build up for themselves in the phantom 
future. Standing one evening Wth his old 
gardener in the grounds behind the house, 
and talking of tho past with that alb’ctiunato 
iamiliarity w liicli most men would imitutc 
at such a moment, tlic wayfarer observed, 
ill a lone tremulous with emotion, lliat after 
many years of planning and alti ling, he bad 
at length got everytliing into the stale 
which lianiet would have best like d, mid 
now be was about to leave it for ever.” 

In the same spirit, he bade faicwcll to 
liis private friends : — • 

“ To oiio he said, — ‘ My whole eiideayour 
is to fultil, according to tho ability of so 
weak an instrument, the will of tliat gracious 
I’rovidence who has condescended to raise 
in me n firm persuasion that I am employed 
in what is consonant to liis Divine will.* 
Jn parting with another friend, ho obscn'i'd, 

‘ We shall soon meet again in heaven and, 
as he thought it most likely that he would 
fill a victim to the heat or tlio plague in 
Egypt, added, after a pause, * The way to 
heaven from Grand Cairo is as near as from 
I.ondon.’ ” • 

Leaving England on the -Oth of July, 1789, 


ho travelled through Germany to llussia. 
At Moscow, in September, ho reviewed bia 
whole life, and read over and renewed tliat 
solemn covenant which he made at Naples 
twenty-three years before. From Moscow 
lio proceeded to Glicrson, on the Dnieper, 
principally for the purpose of examining the 
liuss^ii military hospitals, in whicli there 
was at that time a fearful loss of life. While 
there, a virulent and infectious fever brokis 
out, which Howard caught when visiting a 
young lady, to whom he Is ad been requested 
to prescribe. No sooner did his illness 
becoific known, than tlio highest medieul 
aid^ of the province was provided for lain. 
But in vain : lie gradually became worse. 
From the first he seems to liave appn*- 
hended danger. Wiiat bis state of mind 
wjis, may be learned from the following 
relleetions, written fom* d.iys befiire his 
dealb : — 

“ May 1 not look on pros(;nt difiieulties, 
or tliink of future ones in this world, as L 
am only a pil';iim and wayfaring man, 

that lurries but a night G, my soul! 

rtonembi r and record bow often God has 
stmt an answer of peace, — mercies in the 
most seasonable limea; bow often, better 
llian thy fears, exceeded tliy expectations I 
. , ..Lord, leave me not to my own wisdom, 
which is folly ; nor to my own stieiigtli, 
Mhidi is weakness. Help mo to glorify 
'J’hec on earth, and finisli the work Thou 
guest mo to do ; and to Thy name alone be 
all the praise ! ” 

On tlie 19th of Janiiaiy, the daj*^ preceding 
his death, hi‘ was visited by bis intimate 
friend, Admiral Fricstmaii, who endeavoured 
to rouse and eboer bim; but Howard felt 
conscious tliat bis time was conic, and that 
ho was now to die. The account of his lust 
hours is full of intei cst : — 

• “‘pTicstman,’ said Howard in his mild 
and serious voice, ‘you style tliis a dull 
conversation, and endeavour to divert my 
mind from dwsllingon tlui tliongbt of death; 
but I oiitcrtain very dilfereni Bcntiments. 
Death has no tenors for me; it is an eveni 
1 always look to with chcerfiilncsM, ii‘ not 
with pleasure ; and be as.sured, the subject 
is more {^'ateful to me than any other.’ And 
thi'u be went on to say, * I am well aware 
that I*]iavo but a sliort lime to live : my 
ivodc of life has ri'iidered it impossible that 
I should get rid of tliis fever. If I bad 
lived as yon do, eating licartily of .animal 
food, and drinking wine, I might, perh.npa, 
by altering my diet, have been able to 
subdue it. Jiiit how can such a man as ] 
am lower liis diet, who has boon accustomed 
lor years to live upon vegctahlis and >vat( r, 
a little bread and a little tea } I have no 
method of lowering my nourishment, and 
therefore I must die ;’ and then turning to 
his friend, added, smiling, ‘ It ia only such 
jolly fellows as you, Priestman, who ^,et 
over these fevers.’ Tliia melancholy plea- 
santry wa.9 more than tho gallant £aiL.r 
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was deep, and his conversion clear and genuine. Few have ''been more 
remarkable, A great change was wrought. The misery of loaded guilt was 
followed by the ])ossession of a peaceful, or rather rapturous, joy. In the 
fervour of his first love he hastened to his relations, to declare to them wliat 
God had done for him, and how hajipy he was made ; concluding that he had 
onk to slate his case, to induce them to sock and obtain the same grace. In 
this he was grievously disappointed. At first they listened with amazement, 
and then concluded that his mind was somewhat disordered. From one of 
the relatives he visited he had high expectations, as that friend, he under- 
stood, liad willed considerable property to him. lie had scarcely opened his 
mind when he was ordered out of the house, and informed tliat if such notions 
were not abandoned, and his new associates forsaken, most assuredly he would 
be disinherited. This intimation damped not bis zeal : lie went away 
rejoicing, utterly regardless of worldly wealth. In this slate he continued for 
many years, having no reason to rc'giet that lie esteemed the favour of God 
htdore the legacy of man. In the puisuits of life he prospered; the Lord 
blessing him abundantly. Ilis marriage was calculated to promote stability 
in grace, and the prosperity of his soul ; and by it be obtained an addition to 
his worldly possessions. In the church of which he was a member, he was 
active and useful. Ilis example was influential, and the instructions he gave 
rendered him serviceable to many, 'flius he lived for years, doing and receiving 
good, esteemed by all who knew him, and highly beloved in the church of 
God. At length, however, as worldly goods continued to increase, spiritual 
health and fruitfulness began to decline. Tlie love of the world gradually 
gained ascendency, until at length it became an idolatrous affection. Ills 
decline in piety was not sudcfen. Slowly but surely did the worm of 
worldly-mindednes.s progress at the root of spiritual life. His pious partner 
offered frequent and fervent prayer for him, warned hirh of his danger, and 
exhorted him to recover his lost strength, but all in vain. Her anxious care 
was repelled. lie even became angry when she referred to such matters. 
The friends who had long known him mourned over him, and reminded him 
of better days : tears would flow', but soon they were wiped away. Zeal for 
God’s glory was extinguished ; and though he did not forsake the house of 
prayer, he ceased to be the devout worshipper^ The office he sustained in 
the church was taken from him ; and from being a living, useful, well-doing, 
fruit-bearing member, he became a nominal, cold professor. Having lost 
the sensible enjoyment ‘of religion, lie became the slave of sensual gratili- 
cations. llcports soon began to be circulated iinf.ivourable to his morality ; 
long it was hoped that they were not correct ; but ultimately it was found 
they wore but too true. Such, however, continued to be the force of former 
and better habits, or the power of blinding delusion, that family worsliiji 
was observed even when he was in such a stale that it was dilncult for him to 
ri.se from his knees. Forbearance .was shown to Jiim, but at length he was 
cut off from membership. The ])urity oj[’ the church required this act of 
discipline ; and it was hoped that it might prove, by the blessing of God, an 
ordinance of greice to himself. During this period of awful departure from 
God, riches continued to increase ; but the disposition to be benevolent 
declined with the increased ability to do good. In the course of timo the 
partner of his long life, and the founder of bis prosperity, was removed, in 
the full triumph of faith, to a brighter and better world. Her dying 
admonitions were faithfully delivered, and again the hope was cherished that 
he would become a better man. For a season they exerted some influence 
over him ; but, alas ! it was only for a season. For awhile he was awed and 
impressed; but Divine strength was not sought, nor former blessedness 
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recovered. Death again darted his arrows at his family. Relatives were 
removed* but stroke after stroke was disregarded. 'I’lio se>the of i he destroyer 
was cutting around him, and often was the announcement made that he must 
soon be caught in its sweep ; but the solemn voice produced no lasting 
or really saving spiritual results. He would weep when the dead were 
named, speak of their worth, refer to the grtVo bestowed on them, and to the 
blessed triumph experienced in life’s last hours, but was not moved to seek 
grace for himself. Sometimes he would even relate his own early conversion, 
and refer to the hippincss tliat once was his. In so doing, his countenance 
would sometimes brighten, and tears of gratitude would rapidly How down his 
cheeks, and he would close the relation with flie exclamation, “ O that it were 
with me so now ! what would I not give !” Hut the next hour indiHercnee 
would regain its ascendency, and the world its sovereign sway. II is seat in 
the house of Clod was ret uned, the word of truth was heard with atteulion, 
and at seasons its power was mightily felt ; sighs would make known the 
workings of the awakened and instructed mind; but all this was too frequently 
felt and lost in the same hour. Thus did this fallen and unhappy man go on 
day after day, weeping and praying, yet cleaving to his idols. When health 
began to fail, various means were employed for its restfiration, but all in vaiu. 
llis days were numbered, and to all but himself it was now manifest that not 
i.iany remained behind for him. !lo often indulged hope. He continued 
as anxious, and as intent upon worldly gain as ever. 'riiere was no 
increased concern discovered respecting liis spiritual state and danger. If he 
expressed desire after spiritual good, it amounted only to a willingness that 
(lod should restore him to the joys of His salvation ; there was no diligent, 
earnest endeavour to attain that state. Intercourse with Ministers 
and Cliii>tiin friends was still desired and esteemed. Oficnlimes they 
u'arned linn with aHectionato fidelity, and their close inquirii'S and plain, 
admonitions were well-received ; and if the ready tear, the mournful lameut- 
iiiion, and professed desire for a change, liad boon all that wuis required, iheii 
ellbrts would have been invariably successful. The last time he w’as seen 
abroad in the bu'^y buslie of life was on a w'otldly errand ; and when reinun- 
strated with for leaving his home in such a state of debility, the plea of ne- 
cessity wa.s urged. () that 1 r» hid been equally intent in securing tr*‘asure in 
heaven ! Such persevoraiice and determination w^ould not have failed of their 
object. He relumed home to liks bed : in a few d.ay8 it proved to be the bed 
of death. Wh.iL were his reflect ions iliere, is unknown ; but no ronsco 
eoticern as to Ins real slate be'ore (iod was exhibited. Lethargy of body, a.'i 
well as of mind, rapidly ensued. The writer, hearing of his sudden 
prustralion, hastened to his chamber. He was then sinking fast info a state 
of insensibility. He expressed his want of assured Divine comfort, and 
audibly responded to the prayer oliercd. llis last will was made in tlie 
conscious intervals which were afforded liflu, and his worldly a(fair.s disposed 
of. He beqncatiied nothing, howvvcr, out of those riches with which God 
had entrusted him, to any religious or other cJiarity. Thus h-ft the world 
one who had been a burning and binning light, and had run for years 
a prosperous spiritual course. llis fall from the honourable eminence 
to which he had attained may be traced to the increase of riclics, on which he 
set his heart : this love of richeq exposed to other temptations which were loo 
strong for declining spiritual slrcnglh. No opinion ought to be pronounced 
on his final state ; but, as his closing moments were without light, comfort, 
and confidence, it must be admitted his de^parture was doubtful. 

Facts such as these solemnly point out the danger attendant on worldly 
wealth, and the necessity of steadfastness to the end, if we would gain lilf' 
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“Once in grace ’* afl'ords no certain security that any will dtc in grace. 
“ Hold last that which thou hast, that no man take thy crown. 

Chchta, N* 


AVhkSLEYAN-METHODLST SOCIETY QUARTERLY TICKET, 
FOR SEPTEMBER, 1851. 

Tin: Conference is past. Another ^lelhodistic year has commenced, 
'riie September Magazines make their appearance, and meet the appointed 
i\Hnistcirs in their respcclivc Cirf.uits and spheres of holy labour. ]Many of 
lUem look back with toucliiiig regrets to the friendly and happy circles from 
which they are now severed. ()tlicr.s arc dropping a tear, “sorrowing most 
of all,” fjom till' fear that tlicy shall probably “ see his face no more,” who 
was the blc. :>cd instruniciit of their conversion to God, or had often ministered 
‘•strong consolation” to their “heavy-laden” souls in peculiar “ times of 
need.” 0, this rending of heart from lieait! It forcibly reminds us that 
licrc we have no “continuing city.” Rut, blessed be God, there is “ one to 
come.” We are more than resigned to these sorrows : we n-joicc that 
they are “ for our profit.” They minify earth, and magnify heaven ; and 
greatly assist us .ts a body in “ spieading scriptural holiness over the land.” 
Besides, the peculiarities of Melhodistic conuexwnaJi.sm afford great facility 
for adding to ovir frioncLhips. To a Minister who w'as alioiit to remove to an 
unknown Circuit, and who had expressed some regrit at tin* change, a warm- 
hcaitcd (kirnish lish('nnan said, “ O, Sir, that is not iniieh to be dreaded. I 
went over to Ireland a-lishing a sliort lime ago ; and, getting among tlic 
Methodists there, in a day or two T felt my.self almost as miieb at home ns if 
I bad been brought up among them.” This witness is true, Clcmiine 
Cliristuins, meeting as “ strangers in a strange land,” are often tjnitc at home 
with one another in a few hours. Then, too, thcie is the (jirirtevly 'i’icket ; 
.it once bringing ^Imislors and members together. Giving tickets to a single 
class in llie new Ciicuit has often removed fears and misgivings. And at the 
close of the fir^st meeting, those present have been reaily to “sing for joy of 
heart,” — 

And if our frllowsliip below 
In .Icsu^ be ‘•o sweet, 

AVli.it heights of rapture .diall wc know, 

Wlicn round His tlnoiic wc meet!” 

^'es, this is Cliiistian fellowship, to meet in Jesus. 

Jesus ! soft harmonious Name ! ” 

« 

The charm of this Name makes u.» joyful to meet, joyftil to stay, joyful to 
part. When Jesus moves on our spiiits, sind gently touches “ the trembling 
strings,” our melting will is lost in the “harmony of love and little is heaid 
or thought of, hut, “ blaster, it is good for us to be here.” The God of all 
peace and consolation grant that many such happy meetings }nay be realised 
at the September quarterly visitation! 

The text for tiie quarter is, “ i\se not liberty for an occasion to the fleshy but 
hfj lore serve one another,'' (Gal. v. 3 8.) “Liberty” is one of those inesti- 
mable “spiritual blessings” with which we are blessed in Christ. In the 
preceding part of the verse, the Apostle says, “ Brethren, ye have been called 
unto liberty.” Elsewhere we read, “ If the Son shaft make you free, ye shall 
be free indeed,” Again it is written, “Where the Spirit of the Lord is, there 
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is liberty.” And ag.ain, “Stand fast in the liberty wherewith Christ ha(li 
made us free.” This liberty of Christ is freedom from the yoke of the Jcwisli 
law, as well as from the condemnation of the moral law ; freedom from the 
bond of iniquity ; the joyful possession of the power of Divine giace, and of 
heavenly love. It is liberty and strength to love God witli the whole beait, 
and our neighbour as ourselves. Those ivho enjoy and stand fast in this 
blessed “ liberty” are heaven-born and heaven-bound. 

Hut this liberty may be abused. Sin may be committed ; and men may err 
from the truth. Hence the caution: “For, brethren, ye have heeii called 
unto liberty ; only not liberty for an occasion to the flesh.” /'7c.y//, “ the 
corruption and fault” of your fallen natuil', will find “occasion” to commit 
many sins ; such as “ adultery, fornication, hatred, wrath, strife,” and other 
“ works of the flesh.” “ Good and evil” are set before you. There is a w’ar 
in your members : the flesh will struggle liard for victory. “ 'flic flesh 
lusteth ag.iin&t the Spirit, and the Spirit .'gainst the flesh.” You wrri/ yield lo 
vither. If 30U give place to the flesh, 30U will be full of corruption and 
enmity, and “ bite and devour one another.” Hut, “ this 1 say, W'.dk in the 
Spirit, and ye shall not fulfil the lust of the flcfch you shall have “ victor^' 
over the world, the flesh, and the devil.” 

Now, as the “ fruit of the Spirit is love,” to walk in the Spirit is “ by lore lo 
}!crce one another^'* Tlie importance of love in the sen ice of God is 
stiildiigly expressed in the words that immediately tullow the text. “ For all 
the lai.' is f. llilled in one word, even in this ; 'fhou shalt love lliy noiglibour as 
thyself. Hut if ye bite and devour one another, take heed tliat ye be not 
consumed one of another.” Let it be your study to “ walk in love.” Consider 
liow' vital, bow essential, love is lo the pure and undefiled religion of Jesns. 
Mark the expression : “ All the law is fulfilled in one word,” — loro : 
“love thy neighbour.” AVitliout ////.v, — this “holy tiling,” love, — what- 
ever of her things we jjrnfess or po^scsSf “ the curse of the law” is upon us. 
In the same strain of teaching, SL .lames admonishes us: “ If ye fulfil the 
ro^al law according to the Seriplure, Tlion shall love thy neighbour as (liyhelf, 
}e do well.” Are we disciples of Jis’ s.^ Idsieii lo Him. “This is iny 
eoinniaiidmeiit, 'I'liat ye love one another.” “A new^ commandment I give 
unto you, That ye love on® another; .as»I have loved you, that ye aFo love 
one another.” h'rom want of (his love, alas I what fiightful things have 
occnnvd in the church of Clirist ! “ If ye bite antl,devour one anollur, take 

heed that yc be not consumed one of another!” Strange l.angnage this, to 
address to the flock of.Tesus, under the personal charge of the Apostles them- 
selves! To the cannibals of the South Seas, in tli..ir ferocious and lieatlu ii 
condition, it would be natuial enough to say siieh things : they might ilevoin 
and consnme ( no another. Hut, alas! that tliis should be as pioplu'tic as it ii 
admonitory ! Cliildren of the God of love consuming one anotlier ! It li.is been 
so. Surely earth and hewen can but wtep over such a scene ! “ Jlivers ol 
waters run down mine eyes, because they keep not Thy law,”— this law' of love. 

How sw'ect and refreshing to turn to the exhortation, — “/?y love mrve om 
nv.othrr!*^ Let love make you all servants one to another. Especially tin' 
one who “ would be the greatest among you,” let him be “ the least of all, 
and the servant of all.” What humility, self-abasement, nothingness, doi's 
the Gospel call for ! “ Hlcssjid are the poor in spirit : for theirs is the king - 

dom of heaven.” 

One of the noblest enterprises in the service of love, is lo overcome evi! 
with good,' To gird ourselves for the conquest, wc must prayerfully, calinl; , 
rheerfully, obediently, listen to such exhortations as these: “ Resist rot evil." 

“ Whogoever shall smite thee on tliy right check, turn to him the other al>o. ’ 
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“ Sufier yourselves to be defrauded.” “ 1 say unto you, Love yoUr enemies, 
blrss them tJiat curse you, do f'ood to them that hate you.” Such testing 
words in the law of love as these will extort from unsanclified nature the 
complaint, “ These are hard sayings, who can bear them ?” But they are not 
only the -sayings of oiir Master, but they form principles embodied in that 
example wliicb lie lias left us, as the pattern of our conduct, in our dealings 
one with another. 

Mastering ourselves, and “crucifying the old man” on this point, we shall 
vot lind love’s other services “grievous.” No; with “cheerful feet” we 
shall run to fultil them all. “ Tliroiigh Christ strengthening us,” we shall 
meekly instruct those that ojipotje themselves ; we shall refrain from evil- 
speaking, backbiting, and slander ; we shall teed the lambs ; we shall bear 
the infirmities of tlic weak, not please ourselves, but please our neiglibour for 
liis gt)<)d to cditic.-ifion ; we shiill visit tlie sick and the needy; we shall in 
honour prefer one another; wc shall ha\c the law of kindness on our lips in 
I lie domestic circle ; wc shall envy not, hut take pleasure in the prosperity of 
rivals, and frankly acknowUMlge the excellencies of an adversary : from Jove 
to souls we shall take up our cross, and incessantly recommend the frospel 
n*medy to those perishing around ns; wc shall intei cede day and niglit for the 
salvation of the world ; we sJiall «>ive to the cause of Ood, to tlie ]K)or and the 
needy, as the Loid has ])rosp»'red us; we shall ojien our 03-03 and ears, our 
hands and lioarts, to the wants and eluims of all men ; and, constantly setting 
the law of love lieforo us, wo shall endeavour oavnesilv, luitnhlv, pray-erfull) , 
to make it tlie daily guide of our thoughts, words, ami action'^. 

IL 0. 
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is over more or h‘.-.s fami'iar to the Christian. 'M-o boanliful 
iniagerv, and the soli inn admoniiioiis ofthc word ofdod, hiing it eontinnallN 
heioro him; and the hahilual sense of personal fiailty and weakness olten 
impresses it upon him. He learns to look f< rward to it as near, to appreciate 
jt as important, and to adjust liis jilans and piepare his spirit for the crisis that 
may eoiiio so soon, and tliat must he^ so great to hiiii* Tlie utility of medita- 
tion thus solemn and protitahle, no man can be at a loss to discern. Jt cools 
the ardour of passion, mitigates the eagerness of our eontention, eorrecis 
ilie errors of our judginent ; biings a man to make up his accounts ior 
eteriiity. 

A process, somewhat analogous to this, goes on in the minds of those who 
never deliberattly bring death into their view. No man ought tube ignorant 
of tlie fact that Ids views of death aie daily taking greater distinctness in him, 
and gaining greater power over‘him. 'J’he experience of a man may begin m 
utter thoughtlessness of death and eternity-, and loyg habit may make this the 
confirmed attitude ofthc soul; so tliat deatli, never willingly heeomes the suh- 
joet of delilierate and earnest relleelioii. In this state a mind may long remain, 
wliolly negligent of eternal tilings, wholly ahsoibed in the present life. Anil 
yet with every month and year .'•ome views of the future state will be shaping 
tlumselves within him. The man knows tliat he is not to Jive here for ever, 
and some thoughts of the hereatter suggest, theiiiseives. He sees others 
di paiting — where / His fi lends, his associated, depart ; his own little circle 
is nt length assailed, and the objects dearest to him are taken : he stops 
not to ask where. Gradually he lliinks of his own death in connexion with 
iliese changes: he must go where others have gone; he must be gathered 
to his fathers. But still the moral and religious aspects of death may be all 
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along wholty unobserved : they do not come into his sight. If he hopes at 
all, he hopes that he shall fare as his departed friends have done, lie takes 
a purely natural view of death. Jlis individual relations to God, his personal 
character, his responsibility for privileges and opportunities, his exposure to 
condemnation, every true and great fact of his condition, is slighted and 
falsified. 

Should, however, this unthinking stale of mind ever give place to reflection 
as life advances, he may learn, as soma have sought to do, to regard the 
various stages of his existence as but parts of one long series, one course of 
development. As childhood fitted him for manhood, and manhood gave place 
to and made preparation for his ago, so sliall life be in reference to the great 
future. It (levelopes, and trains, and prepares the soul for what shall come 
after it. With such a view of the future, — looking to it as a simple 
secjuence of the present, — the man addresses himself to the change wIilmi 
death approaclies, with a fatal calmness iiiid apathy. 

And yet what are llie thinkings of such a man worth ? They never 
prevail against his passions and his ^ins in this present life ; they do not 
save him from tlie innumerable follies and errors of becdlessness ; they do 
not lead him to seek and find preparation lor meeting God, in Christ Jesus ; 
they are no better than the thinkings of other men, wlio, in heathen darkness, 
are plunging perpetually into puerile and gross superstition. 

Jleyond all these views of death as a thing in the course of nature, — 
as an introduction to a dillerent scene of existence, — the Bible holds out 
grander and far more solemn views of it. It is a scene of retribution. We shall 
reap as we have sown; our works shall follow us. We shall be judged by 
the omniscient One : we shall meet a dread and final award, li /.v a vast 
and mighty development of all that is spiritual in man, in which emmeientr 
shall assume its place ; in which character sh.ill form the one great bond of 
focicty between the soul and its lellow's. Ala-^l that human nature cannot 
learn this ! that the pride of knowdedge and philosophy, and llie hostility of 
ignorance and degradation, should alike repel the highest, greatest, surest of 
all conclusions ! 

With this idea of death 1 would make my thoughts familiar ; for in view of 
it death is a personal and ^momentous thing to me. It is no passage with 
others through a common change to a common development, and to a common 
destiny ; but a thing altogether peculiar to me. None is to share with me in 
the solemnities of that dread inquiry which will aslf account of all the privi- 
leges of my earthly career. None shall share with me tliat retrospect of 
(.‘onduct and character on which my view must rest. 'J'hc circumstances of 
my probation belong to me alone: none other ever passed through quite the 
same series of influences ; and my improvement or abuse of them is a most 
individual and exclusive thing, in which none other has any share. For it 
God will inquire of me alpne; 1 alone ipust make answer, and I alone am 
to feel the consequences and bear Jtlic retribution of my deeds. Soon 1 shall 
he far away out of human sight, and stand in sight of God and heaven. 'J'ht; 
busy footsteps of light-hearted and thoughtless men will pass my door as i 
hear them now, while I shall be absorbed witli this solemn adjustment of my 
responsible being to the awards of that retributive state. All there will he 
irreversible, irretrievable, eternd. May the grace of God be given to help 
me ever seriously to anticipqjfe the hour, and the circumstances, of my 
introduction into tliat changeless and enduring condition, and work within 
me an efiectual preparation for this grand crisis of my existence ! 
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THE BENEFITS OF PAIN. 

1. Pain is tlie never-sleeping guardian of our bodies, to put us on our 
gunrd against accidental injury, or wilful violence. 

2. Pain has been the cause of increasing our knowledge, our skill, our 
comforts, our luxuries, while seeking remedies for it, or defence against it. 

Pain is the means by which we are able to liave dominion over tlic 
brute creation, and to subdue them to our will. 

4. Pain teaches us the value of health, case, sleep, and all our common 
every-day mercies. 

Pain gives us the opportunity of acquiring and exercising fortitude, 
patience, and forgetfulness of self. 

6. Pain calls forth pit>, sympathy, and the exercise of many kind and 
endearing acts of love and tenderness. 

7. Pain brings the rich man down to feel a brotherly compassion for the 
poor man in the same misfortune ; rai-cs the poor man to the level with the 
ricli in his power of doing valuable sci vices, by the most trilling, but well- 
timed, acts of kindness. 

8. Pain warns us of the weakness of our bodies, and reminds even the 
ungodly of the possibility of death. 

9. Pain, lengLlicned and severe, recojiciles ns to death, and makes us even 
long for it as a release. 

10. Pain is that by which alone fill, even the ungodly, arc able to nnderst:ind 
something of the nuliire of everlasting punishment, and to long to a^oid it. 

11. Pain makes ns to undcrstaiid llu; greatness ot Clod's mercy in giving 
His Sou to save us from pain, a.ul to know the loving-kindness of that Son 
who bore so much pain for us. 

12. And knowing how lie felt for us, to learn to bear with meekness onr 
on 11 far less, but more deserved, suderings. 


PROGRESS OF POPERY. 

On this, as on every other subject, (s.iys one,) there arc two extremes, one 
o^n the right hand and the other on the left, into which men are apt to full. 
Some maie lUjht of the danger, uiul regard tnosc as mere alai mists nlio 
profess to be apprehensive of the reluiii of Popery : they may even think it 
possible to hold dalliance with it, and, by a dexterous stioke of policy, to 
disaim it. 'J’hey tell us that the Churc’h of Rome, although theoretically 
infallible, and of course unchangeable, is actually subject to the humanising 
iniiiieucea of modern civilisation ; that its spirit, if not its creed, is cliangid ; 
and that by mild, conciliatory treatment it may be made a useful ally, instead 
of a dreaded foe. Such men l<avc no dread ot Popery, because, in fact, they 
have no great dislike to it; and could it only be tamed, so as to be a docile 
and quiet tool in the hands of statesmen,^ -could ilbe dctaclied from the side 
of political agitation, and enlisted on that of order and obedience to the law 
—it nvight become as useful an engine of government as any other, and a great 
deal more powerful than some, by reason of its better organisation, and more 
accommodating principles. But the very extent to wliich this opinion prevails 
in society, and especially among those whose influence governs the country, 
is itself a proof that oui fears on this .subject ^rc far from being groundless or 
imaginary ; for when we look abroad over the world, and wherever our eye 
rests,-- in Europe, in America, or the British colonies,— we sec the Church of 
Rome imbued with fresh zeal, animated with eager hope, and putting forth all 
its strength, in one mighty and simultaneous effort, for the recovery of its 
former ascendency, and the extension of its cause : when we consider the talent 
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and wealth'tbat arc embarked in the enterprise, the liigli aspirations and his- 
torical recollections by which it is sustained, the union, the discipline, and the 
organisation which concentrate the whole power of the body on every given 
point of attack, and the support on which it may confidently reckon from most 
of the kingdoms of Europe, the conr.ivance which it may expect from all ; 
when we consider these things, and theq, turning our eyes homewards, 
discover indifference, or a di'^position to compromise and conciliate, existing 
in the very land which was once deemed the bulwark of Protestantism, the 
citadel of civil and religious freedom ; when we witness there the sad decay of 
pristine zeal tind steadfast faith, the miserable struggle of mere political parties, 
and, saddest of all, the divisions of the l^iotcstant Church ; when we see these 
things, let no man accuse us of yielding to groundless alarms, if we discern, 
in llic signs of the times, the dark omens of trials and tribulation to the 
w itnessing remnant of the church of Christ. 

But we must equally guard against the opposite extreme, of yielding to 
unbelieving distrust or heartless despondency in regard to the cause of Christ. 
Some are apt to become faint-hearted, and, from very fear, to give up the 
struggle as unavailing, when the powers of the enemy are seen marshalling the 
host, and appear in a formidable aspect. But bo not afraid : “ greater is lie 
that is with you than all that can he against you.” A season of trial you may 
liavc, and such a season as sliall winnow the chaff from the wheat, and 
thoioughly purge the fioor ; ai.d it is rot unlikely that the last may he 
tlie grcalofcit ; ud doadlitst effort of the Man of Sin : his rage may he hotlest 
before his fi.l). But the ]5ta.sl is already wonndid ; and tliat wound is 
mortal : he has hceji wounded by “ the h\,ord ot the Spirit, which is the word 
of (lod; *' and although he still survives, and is only exasperated by what he 
has suffcied, he will never legain his former strength, hut, sooner or later, 
must fall before Him who ^^as tudained of old “ to bruise his liead.” There 
may be much uncertainty as to the precise mode in which the prophetic word 
will be fulfilled ; but as to the fact that Antichrist shall he destroyed, and that 
a fixed, deleriiiinate time is appointed for his destruction, no doubt is left in 
Sciiptuic. The duration ofliis kingdom is limited, and is cxpres.sed in three 
different forms ; by foj -two months ; or one thousand two hundred and sixty 
days ; or a time, times, a\id lialf a lime (coin spending to three years and a 
half, which make forl^-two months and one thousand two hundred aud sixty 
days^ ; in other words, it is to last one thousand two hundred and sixty yeais 
from its commencement; and could we be as sure* of the precise time from 
which this term began, as wc arc of the length of its duration, we could fix on 
the very year when “the Lord will destroy him with the brightness of Ilis 
coming.” Many Kings and kingdoms may confederate tlieir forces, and 
unite in supporting his cause ; but they cannot avert nor long protract his 
doom. Nay, the very union of worldly ptAvers in his defence will be the 
forerunner and pledge of his swift dostnvetion : for no mortal liand shall smite 
that fated powei ; on the contrary, multitudes will throw around it the shield 
of their protection, and “ shall give their power and strength to the Beast ; 
they shall make war with llie Lam!}, and the Lamu shall overcome tiilm ; 
for He is Loid of lords, and King ol kings.” (Rev. xvii. 13, 14.) And then 
from heaven and earth shall arise that sublime “ Alleluia ; salvation, and 
glory, and honour, and poweryunto the Lord onr God : for true and righteous 
are flis judgments : for He h/li judged the great whore, wliich did corrupt the 
earth with her fornication, and hath avenged the blood of TIis servants at her 
liand. Alleluia ; for the Lord God omnipotent reigneth ! ” (Rev. xix, 1, 2, C.) 

Let no believer, tlu;n, be faint-hearted in the hour of conflict. Antichrist 
may prevail for a time ; hut he shall iiltimalcly be destroyed. “ Her plagues 
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slia]] come in one clay, and she shall be utterly burned with fire ; for strong is 
thcj l.ortl (Srod who judgeth her/' This is predicted in Scripture, (Rev. 

8,) and lield ibrtli as the object of our faith and hope ; for in iiis defeat Christ s 
victory is insured. e may not fix the time, nor is it needful that we should j 
but t/icre is a time fixed in llie counsels of God when Babylon shall fall, and 
when all tlie kingdoms of this world shall become the kingdom of our God and 
of Ilis Christ. There may be mahy trials awaiting us before that time arrives ; 
hut allhough our prr.sous may suffer, the cause shall be victorious; and 
meanwhile, there must be no compromise, no alliance, no encouragement; 
nothing that would'connfct us, in any degree, with the power of Antichrist : 
“ Come out of her, my people, tha,t yc he not partakers of her plagues.” (Rev. 
wiii. 4.) ^ 

TIIK COXCEALKI) LOADSTONE. 

h'osTER relatcsi a story of certain mariners wlio steered their course for 
a piirliciilar })ort, trusting to tlu*ir compass as infall bly I 'ght. To their great 
Miipjiso and dismay, tliey arrived at an enemy's poit, where they were seized 
and made slaves. A loadstone had been Ire acherously concealed at a little 
distance on one side of the needle. 

As the compass thus led astray those who trusted to its guidance, so con- 
ficiciu'c may learl into error and sin those who implicitly follow its dictates. 
What the concealed loadstone was to the needle, a sinful will may be to the 
conscience. Conscience may be thus blinded and perverted, and made to 
di'Ciih' wrong. 

^^'haL is to ho done ? Are we b) decline the guidance of conscience ? Arc 
W(' to disregard its dictates heeausc it may mislead us? 

Is the in.niner to throw away his compass because it may be so disordered 
as to misli‘.’.d liim t 'I'lie answtr is plain, lie is to see that there is no load- 
stone or iron placed near it. He is to see that it bo so guarded that it may 
point nneiringly to th(‘ pole, lie knows that it will do so, if it is ticatod as 
it should bv'. And so, if conseicnee is treated as it should be, it will prove an 
unerring guide. Di liver it fioin the inliueiice of ignorance, and blinding 
passion, and a sinful will, and it Mill jioiiit as unerringly to the right as the 
needle to the pole. ^ ^ ^ 

^ LUREWARMXKSS. 

WiFAT are tlie c\idcnccH of hikewannness ? 

I . When Ciod lias become less an object of desire, 'flic soul docs not go out 
.ifter Him in intense longings as it (ince did. “ As the hart pantelh after the 
w.slcr-brooks, so pantetli my soul alter Thee, O God. My soul thiratetli lor 
t«od, for the living God.” 

i». When (bid has become leSvS an object of devout contemplation. “ T 
remember Tliee upon my bod, and meditato on TKec in the night-watches.” 
Once, this w'as your language : htiw is it no*.v ? 

3. \\ hen there is less del ght in God. Whom have I in heaven but Thee ? 
and there is lumn upon earth that I desire besides Thee.” “ We will be glad 
and rejoice in Tbec ; \\c will remember Thy love more than wine.” What 
IS your dailyTxpcrience ? 

4. When there is less inelmallon for cot^mimion with God. “Truly 
our fellowship is with the Father, and with iKs Son Jesus Christ.” Is the 

closet loss frequented ? or is prayer engaged in more as a duty tlian a privileffe ? 
How'isit? r to 

hen there arc hard thoughts of God under tlie dispensations of His 
providence; when the soul is restless and disturbed under them, and turns 
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from one thtng to another for relief, without quietly casting itself upon God, 
and waiting for His time. When under trials and injuries, second causes are 
too much regarded, and tlie soul is disposed to consider the instrument, rather 
than the hand that wields it. 

0. When there is a less tender conscience, less sense of God’s presence, less 
circumspection and carefulness in the daily life ; when greater latitude is taken, 
and there is less tender anxiety about displeasing God ; and less holy, humble, 
revereiuial fear of Ciod. 

7 . When Christ seems less glorionsin 1 [is person, and less precious in His work. 

^ 8. When there is a decay of love to Christians. “ Kvery one that loveth 
him that begat, lovetli him also that is begotten of him.” “ If any man love 
not his brother whom he hath seen, how can lie love God whom he hath not seen V 

J). N\ hen there is a decline in interest, and a slacking of clVort to piomofo 
the cause of (Christ. “ He that is born of God is created anew in Christ Jesus 
unto good works.” Hereunto was he called. ])o you attend the pr.iyer- 
mecting less fre(jiiently ^ Do you pray less for others ? Do you make less 
ctlort to persuade men to attend upon the means of giace ? Do you do li'ss 
jKTsonally to interest others in religion ? Does y(»ui piety How only in one 
liaitieular channel, and <lo you count zeal lor pioty to be zeal for Christ ? 
t/iin you read the news of tlie day' vviJ\ more inteiest than you can an account 
ot the progress of (Uirist's kingdom in the world ? How do you feel fur 
sinneis? As the l^almist felt ^ “ ilivers of waters run down mine eyes, 

because they keep not 'I'hy^ law.” As Ihuil ? who bad great heaviness and 
continued sorrow in his heart for his brethren, his kinsmen aeeording to 
the lithh. 

^ 1 might multiply evidonee ; but ii is enough. And now, what is the verdiet ? 
( idd ( or //eZ / (Ji* l.uLcivanu t 

TIIM TUCK ClIRTSTIAX (U)5V8 VfITXHSS [X THK AVORLI). 

AoiJ who have the Ilible, and do not lead it, (says one,) or who read it 
and do not believe it, or who believe it and do not ob‘.*y it ; you are, be assured 
of this, one of the greatest obstacles to the triumphs of the J)ivine W'ord. 

If your life corresponded to your profession ; if your hearts were penetrated 
by the truths of the Cluistirfli religion; if your eomluct were conformable to 
it in all points, your example Vvould be its most cifectual recomnieiiclatioii. 

The Eternal says to you, “Re ye iiiy witnesses.” ,'J'hc witness which God 
ri quires of you in ouLt to convince the world, is your love, is your holiness, 
IS your likeness to your Saviour, In refu.siug Him this witness, you betray 
His cause; and your impenitence, your transgressions of 11 is law, your 
love of the woild, the coiitradiciion, in short, between your belief and your 
works, retard the advance of God’s leign and ,lhe ucknowlrdgnient of revealed 
truth in the world. Re yc awakiMcd ; be ye convciled your^elvcs, and, 
all around you, men shall I5e awakened afld converted. 

Dksciples of Jesus (Hirist, the niuro the practical confirmation of the Chris- 
tian theory shall be striking, the more your love shall be burning an<l 
constant; your z^al indomitable and wise; your pit ty conlr'inplativi* 
and active; your prayers humble and confident; the more, in short, 
that you resemble your Master, the more valuable and successful will 
your witness be. Roussea/ has said, “Take away tlie miracles ol 
the Gospel, and the earth wijl be at the feet of Jesus.” AVe say. Let luke- 
warmness be replaced by life, worldliness by holiness, selfishness by love 
in every professing follower of Christ; and where the Gospel shall have 
accomplished this magnificent miracle, — this miracle which it alone can 
accomplish, — the whole world shall believe in the Gospel. 
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TIIK USK OF CiOD S WORD 
IN RRAYER. 

Do you ask how tlic soul may jrciiew 
its love for prayer? Let the windows be 
opciK'd^ which admit the air and light of 
another world into the soul. If tin* soul 
has been shut up ; if it has siiflercd (lod's 
word to get covered, as the skylight of a 
cell, or the windows of an office,* with 
dust and cohwc'bs; if it has been unused 
to look out at the window which gives a 
view of (iod, and the things which 
bedong to the soul’s peace ; if, in other 
woids, there has been the neglect of 
(iod’s woid, the want of a spiritual use 
of (jod's word in friith, then no wonder 
that devotion has been languid. 

Tluow opcMi the windows, breathe the 
fresh air, iu'hold the ghaious, inspiring 
objects (fod calls you to notice. There 
can be no such thing as fervent pr.aycr, 
or an inct easing /ore of prayer, witliout 
some .such use God’s woid, witluiut 
.some sight ami sense of elcinul reali- 
ties. The soul in prayer is undc’* the 
inlluence of the powers of the w'orld to 
come : whenever you can In ing those 
powers to act upon the soul, it is 
iin[>clled to prayer, as suudy as the 
wheels of a sle.uner go round when the 
steam is forced into the cylinder, and the 
.shaft begins to play. IJring the’ truths 
of God’s word in vivid, living contact 
w'itli the mind, and tliere is no resisting 
them ; make them upon the mind, 
and the mind kindles wU// them ; and 
when it kindles, it kindles into prayer. 

•Ah, indeed!” perhaps some one 
answ'ers, “ hut how to them burn 

upon the mind, so that the mind «;/// 
kindle, //iff/ is the difiiculty. We have 
goi truth enough already, more than we 
know wliat to do with ; but the heart is 
in^iinsiblc still. And to send us. to the 
truth, that we may bo quickened in 
prayer, is just like telling the servant b 
pile on more fuel when the grate is 
heaped alread\ with it, but the fire is not 
kindled. It is not more fuel that wc 
want, but the breath of the Lord to 
kindle it.” This may be perfectly true, 
and yet, if you truly and deeply feel 
your dependence on (iod’s Spirit for the 
>l)irit of prayer, you will also inquire Iiow 
the Spirit of Ciod works. And, remem- 
bering tliat He works with the truth, you 
will so use the truth, so apply your mind 
to it, so press it to your own heart and 


con^icience, that you may be sure c>r 
putting yourself in the known train of the 
Spirit’s operations. If you deeply realise 
your dependeiiee upon God's Spirit, and 
upon the truth as kindled by the Spirit, 
you will not excuse your own insensibility 
or })iayerlessiiess by alleging that depend- 
ence, but you wdll endeavour to put 
yourself in that attitude and relation with 
the truth which the Holy Spirit is aceus- 
loined to bless. 

iiut to return to onr first image : open 
the windows, and with the eye of faith 
look through them. Let the air of 
heaven that is blowing all around them 
blow into the prison of your soul; ga/e 
stiadf.istly at the things of glory, which 
eye hath never seen, and wliich are re- 
vealed t)nly by the Sj hit, but by the 
Spirit through a light use and under- 
standing of the word. Gaze also, uol 
only .'It L.r/.arus in Abraham’s bosom, but 
into the dolctul re ;i(nis on the otlier side 
of the great gulf, and endeavour to realiho 
bovv that j)(»or rich man of fine liiicn and 
Miin])tuous fare felt when he awoke from 
his dream of life, .and found himself in 
cvorlasling torments, 'riiese tilings will 
doubtless lead you to pray, if you gaze 
long enoiigb upon them. “ While I was 
musing, the fire binned: then spake I 
with my tongue, Lord, make me to know 
mine end, and the measure of my dais, 
w li.it it is; that I may know bow frail I 
am,” Musing is but one remove from 
that state of mind yon wish to realise : so 
is right talking upon the things ahoul 
which the heaiiis musing. “ Did no! oin 
hearts burn within ns, while He l.dkeil 
with us by the way, and while He opem d 
to us the Scriptures ?” 

The most natural way of speaking with 
one’s tongue, after that by such iii using 
the tiro begins to burn, is that of prayt'r ; 
“Lord, make mo to know!” Whatever 
it is that 3 on need to know, whatever 
that you earnestly wis/i to know, by tin* 
Spirit, such musing as the Psalmist’s will 
set you to pr.i} ing for it. Put bore also 
you will need a care. Re ware how you 
foster a habit ol indolent, tlioiighlless, 
or iinjigin.ative musing merely, like the 
vagrai ^ sighing of an iEoliaii harp. Wan- 
dering ^.lioughts, if they be not curbed, 
and the soul put again upon the work 
before it, become wicked thoughts ; and 
then what beci^iines of the spirit of )our 
prayer? Wandering and wicked thoughts 
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iiiukc a fire biVn ; they arc great kiiidlers; 
hut it is not the iire of grace, not a fire 
that breaks forth in prayer. 

One of (piaiiit old J'liomas Fuller's 
personal meditations is much to the point, 
entitled, Bad at Best.'* “ Lord, how 
came wicked thoughts to perplex me in 
my prayers, when 1 desire and endeavour 
only to attend to Thy service ' Now 1 
perceive the cause thereof : at other times 
I have willingly entertained thvm^ and 
Tiow they entertain ihemsetces against 
my will. I acknowledge Thy jusliec, 
tl»at what formerly I have invited’ now 1 
eannot expel. Give me hereafter always 
to bolt out such ill guests. The best way 
to be rid of such had thoughts in my 
prayers, is not to receive them of iny 
prayers.** 

'I’his is good, lie means that a ligjit 
government of the thoughts, keeping evil 
out of the heart at o// limes, will be sure 
to keep it out in praser-linie. And 
would that it were as easy to practise this, 
fis' it is to preach it. But there ai‘c few 
tilings more diflicult tliun this govein- 
inent of the thoughts, as also few things 
heaving move directly upon the spirit of 
prayer. Wherefore our blosed Lord lias 
set down another injunction in this form, 
“ Be ye therefore s<iher, and n'f/tch unto 
))rayer f* sobriety and watchrulness being 
tilings without whicli the spirit of prA)er 
cannot he expected to cxisl. And liere 
again we must say that ariglil ll^e of the 
word of God is the best agency for such 
discipline : there is no scliojlniasler or 
g"’Vcr::Gr uu protimldc as tin d wlicilier 
for reproof, for coiTeclion, or l),ir instrra:- 
lion in righteousness. 'JMie best and 
only ])ractical way to learn good seaman- 
ship is to go on board a vessel as a man 
before the mast : you will soon know nil 
the ropes, and how to handle them. And 
just so, the best way to learn the seaman- 
ship of the voyage to heaven, and the 
best way for the government of the 
thoughts, and the last w.iy to bend the 
thoughts to prayer, and keep them dili- 
gent in that exercise, is to throw yourself 
on God’s word, and follow \sliere it feads 
you, in storm or in smibhinc ; not handling 
the word of God dcecitfully, in mere cold 
speculation, but as for your life ; taking 
hold on the promises, finding how they 
work by experience, learning to -set all 
the sails, and catch the gales of il/ Spirit. 
You will become a man of fixed/thought 
in this way, and of fervent prayer. 

The Holy Spirit saith, concerning the 
most indificrcut actions a good man, a 
man of faith, that they arc sanctified by 


the word of God and prater. In the 
word of God and ])rayer tlic Divine 
Spirit is at work with the soul ; and with 
such a union of effort and of iiifinenee 
as these imply, it will not go wrong. 
The mind will be kept, qniekeiicd, and 
strengthened, as well as tlio heart. In- 
dcv d, in the word of God and in prayer, 
in the prayerful use of the word of God, 
the mind and the heart powerfully act 
and react upon one another. Hence, 
one of the master-intellects of modern 
days once put the following aphorism 
into language ; — “Never yet did there 
cxiist a full faith in the Divine Word, by 
whom liyht, as well as immortality, wa; 
brought into the woild, which did not 
exp.'ind the intellect, while it purified tlie 
heart ; which diil not multiply tlic aims 
and objects of the uiidersiaiiding, while il 
fixed and simplified those of tlie desires 
and passions.” 

The same great writer, in an aphorism 
fretinently quoted, has declared that “ an 
hour of solitude, passed in sincere and 
earnest prayer, or the conflict with, and 
conquest over, a single passion, or subtle 
bosom-sin, will tcaeli us more of thought, 
will.Tnoic elfectually awak(‘n the faculty 
and form the hahit of reflection, than a 
year’s study in the schools witliout them.** 
Where the mind and heart arc thus at 
■woik harmoniously, though it be against 
some great evil that has got u lodgment 
within ourselves, the sclf-confUct is the 
very thing that gives self-government, the 
very discipline for the want of whicli niaiiy 
a naturally noble nature is ruined. It is 
ip such self-conflict that the Holy Spirit 
teaches the government of the thoughts; 
and it is in such self-conflict that ihe Holy 
Spiiit lcaehej» the habit of prayer; ai*d a 
is in such self-conflict, coming contini ally 
to Jesus, that the soul by degrees j-iges 
from conflict to victory and pracp, and 
acquires a great love for- prater; and 
when the hahiUis fastened by love, and 
love inspires the habit, then the soul 
mounts up, as on angels’ wings, — then that 
fiegins to be realised, whiL’h was illu^traled 
so wonderfully in the experience of that 
living and dying youthful saint among 
the mountains of Ncstoria, “ My heart is 
burning, my heart is burning!" When 
the heart is thus on lire, it carries evei}'- 
ihing before it; it sets everything else on 
fire, it makes every effort easy. 

But the soul must coinc to Christ. This 
self-conflict is good only at the foot of the 
cross. If you grapple with your ad- 
versary anywhere else, you will be thrown 
by liim. If Satan can get you alone. 
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apai t froin the presence of the Saviour, 
(> ! how he will sift you ! lieware, then, 
lest thou say within thyself, in a time of 
app.irt'ut peace, satisfaction, and streucjth, 
“ Mine own hand and mine own arm haOi 
gotten me the vietory.” If yon are on the 
mount, fjoand sit humhly, yen, anxiously, 
at the feet of ('hrist: it is the only place 
of safety. And if you are in conflict, 
pull your adversary, even wliile wrestlin" 
with liirn, towards the Saviour, and call 
upon Christ continually. Sometimes it 
will he little things, sometimes it will he 
great ones, with which you have to 
wrestle. Little things are great ones, 
away from Christ; and great thim^s are 
little ones, if Christ be with you. Some- 
times the (’hristian, if olf his guard, will 
l>e eanglttand on*angled, will stninhleand 
I'lill, at a little thing, so small, that he. 
wtmld have despised the warning, if any 
one had told Inin that he vvouUl meet his 
greatest danger lliere ; and would have 
despised himself at tlio very thought of 
giving way to such a trifle, losing his self- 
command, losing his temper, or ]>erhaps 
betrayed into greater guilt, hy a thing in 
itself absolutely contemptibl*. 'I'he truth 
is, it is imtier safe to be olf one’s guard ; 
fierer .safe to be tra veil tug without the 
Saviour. How bcautifollv instructive is 
that incident in the “ IMgvim's Progress,” 
where (fliristiaii, alter p issing safely, and 
without stumbling, through the Valley of 
the Shadow of Death, beset hy the most 
devilish and maligiiaut adversaries, and 
after overtaking Caithful, and getting 
beyond him, Middeiily stumhled and fell 
at .some little iiueveiiucss in the road, 
while he W'.is hioking hack, and vaiy 
glorioii.^ly smiling, not taking gof»d ' 
f 1 fris feet ! lie had gone over 
but DiflicuUv witlioi ’ 

V; t >re the first pehbl, 

Up was 1^^ a; In* was vain- 

glorioiisly silf.... ‘he was forgetful of 

his depeiuleiiee on bis Saviour. Thus we 

see that a little thing is a great one^awav 

from Christ. A little folly may posses,', 

and lead captive tlie whole heart, if it. he 

caught away from Christ ; and a single 

])assion may so hind and absoib the 

heart, that there shall be no listening to 

any tiling else. 

A Missionary from St. Helena, the Rev. 
Mr. Bertram, was once describing the 
obstacles he bad encountered in hisitforts 
to will souls to Christ, or even to gain the 
first remotest degree of fixed attention 
with the heart to the subject of religion. 

“ I was at one time,” said he, ** trying to 
converse with the Captain of a whale-ship 


on the great importance of religion, and 
the w'orlh of the soul, when he broke out 
most abruptly, and said, ‘ It is no use, no 
use, Mr. Bertram: your conversation will 
have no effect ; no, Sir, no effect whatever. 
I cannot hear or understand you. I know 
nothing of your subject. 1 have been out 
twenty-one months looking for whales, 
whales, nothing but whales. I have been 
ploughing the mighty deep in search of 
whales ; and Sir, 1 am hound to //are a 
whale. And now, Sir, if you could look 
into my heart, you would see nothing 
a whale there!''* 'fhe confession was 
given with the frankness of a sailor: it 
was honest, it was true. Whatever it be 
that absorbs us, apa't from Christ, and is 
made an idol in the heart, prevents, while 
it is there, the possibility of attending to 
Him, loving Hiiri, obeying Him. It may 
be an object f>f the land or of the sea, a 
leviathan of ambition, riches, care, and 
anxiety, or the brook-lrout among green 
pastures ; whatever it be that the heart is 
si't upon, away from Christ, that is the 
strong man armed, in full jiossession. 
J ndeed, it is not every one who will confess 
with so mu(‘li honesty and frankness what 
is in liis heart, wduit prevents him from 
giving his attention to higher things; but 
every man has his idol, or his multitude 
of idols, one to his farm, another to his 
merchandise, 'fbe good Missionary had 
found some with bags of gold, otliers with 
w'orldly honours, pride, popularity, fine 
houses, and grand furniture in their hearts ; 
and thousands "iHi seusuality, rum, 
hatred, — I'evcnge,— nldii^ 
?*e m reality than all the deformities of 
heathenism in idol-shape. And he fouml 
it true that a man cannot see, hear, or 
know ail) tiling of truth, religion, or (Lai, 
while there is the wlialc in his heart. 

So the excellent Archbishop l.oightori 
once said, “ fhe heart may be engaged in 
a litrle business, as niiicli, if tliou watch 
it not, as in many and gicat affairs. A 
man may drown in a little brook or pool, 
as well as W a great river, if be be down! 
and jilunge himself into it, and put bis bead 
Milder water. Su/ne care thou must have, 
that thou mayest //nt care. Those things 
that are thorns indeed, thou must make 
.1 hedge of them, to keep out those tempta- 
tions that accompany sloth, and extreme 
want t^pit waits on it: but let tliem bo the 
//edtje I yufter them not to grow within 
the garden.’* O, that is a heavenly act 
indeed, that can thus make, out of the 
very cares and necessary anxieties of life, 
a hedge, keeping the heart close to God, 
suffering it not to go astray from Him, 
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makiug it ftemUingly and anxiously 
sensible of iU dependence on the Saviour, 
and leading it to incessant, earnest, heart- 
felt prayer ! That is the way to grow in 
grace ; that is the way to have all things 
work together fur good; that is the 
heavenly alchemy, that turns the basest 
things to gold : there is such power in 
persevering, fervent prayer. 


now CllllISTlANS 
M\Y MISJUDCJi: EACH OTHER. 

Mbn usually express themselves and 
carry it in religion according to their 
natural humours, and are apt to misjudge 
others if they comply not with their 
temper. Some are so pitiful that they 
could save the condemned ; others so 
choleric that tliey could condcMnii the 
saved : hence the melancholy Cliristiaii 
is oflended with the cheerful, and the 
ehcerlul with tlio inelauelioly : so that 
mu only the world but saints themselves 
put false const ructions upon the carriage 
of saints, 'flie melancholy man looks on 
John the Baptist as a choice man, because 
of his great abstiiuMice and austerity, as 
well in clothes as in diet ; fur such 
humours are apt to think that religion 
consists much in sadness. “ ('hrist,” say 
they, “ wept often, hut we read not that I le 
laughed at all and scarcely will they 
believe him to he a good ('hristian that 
is not something hi^porfiondnaca/. Yet 
the world passe th a clean contrary sen- 
tence, and saith, “ Ho hath a devil.’" 
Now wo should take heed, 

1. That we take nut our natural temper 
and humour for rchpion, A in^ii may he 
moderate by the heaviness of his plih-gin, 
and zealous from the heat of his choU'r. 
Our care, therefore, should be, that our 
sorrow, moderation, and austerity, on the 
one hand, and our joy, cheerfulness, and 
zeal, on the other hand, be truly spiritual 
and Ciirisli ni. 

2. We should take heed not to condemn 
other saints that are not of our natural 
humour^ not to think the siveiahlc and 
cheerful only to be good fellows ; oi^ to 
think the more depres.sed, sad, dejected, 
and retired spirits to he discontented. 
Ciod hath several sorts of saints, whom 
Ho exerciseth (as several members of the 
body, or several vessels in a house) 
most to that end to whieh the/ are 
appointed; His Baanerges and 1^ B-ir- 
nabas, His Jidin and His Paul ; cAry one 
in his own place, according to the gift 
and grace received. Yea, the same saint 
is sometimes in the exercise of one grace, 
at aiiothdr time in the exercise cf another 


grace ; soinetiinos most in self-abasing, 
at other times rejoicing in Christ Jesus; 
sonietiines in liope, at other times in fe.ir. 
Now, it may ho, his zeal iloes best hn* 
/'///«, and thy moderation for thee; ///'< 
cheerfulness best for him, and thy sadness 
best^or thee. That wliieh, it may he, is 
an occasion of sin to thee is none to him ; 
and that which would he an occasion of 
sin to him is none to thee. Judge not, 
therefore, of another by thyself, nor think 
that ^evory one must he cast in thy 
mould. — Canaan s t'low'iap ; or, Milk awl 
Ilonetj, 


HEART DISE.VSKS. 

As (he material heart is suhjoet to 
various diseases which arc generally in- 
traet.ihle and ultimately fatal, so the 
moral nature of man, which is referred to 
iiuder this syinhol, is the seat of the most, 
dangerous class of diseases. Thus it is 
full of unbelief, an evil heart of uiihehef; 
it is rebellious, deceitful above all things, 
and desperately wicked ; obdurate, the 
fount liu of all evil thoughts, and the seal 
of every hateful liisl. (rod knows it.i 
depths of depravity, and in His pure 
presAice it must be loathsome. If the 
pure in heart alone shall see (iod, what 
is the hope for man who is wholly de- 
filed I Shall he attempt the renovation 
of his own nature.^ and by what means.' 
Tlie heart, cannot renew itselL It has 
within itself no principle which has 
e.scapcd the general defilement, and 
hence none whieh does not itself need 
lenewal. AwS a broken limb cannot put 
fo#th strength to rescue the body from 
some imminent peril, sj) no principle in 
the heart can purity llie heart from that 
depravity in u^iich it hears ii.-i full .share. 
The cure is from without, 'riu* healing 
p.iwer is from above, 'fhe tendency of 
man’s heart i.s to wax woise and w'orse. 
(iod’s mercy alone can arre.st the pro- 
gress of its disease, and apply the suf- 
ficient remedy. We have destroyed our- 
s(klvcs, and in Hod alone is our help. 
'I’herc is no dow'iiward tendency in tie* 
heart whieh He cannot counteract; no 
stain of pollution which He cannot 
cleanse; no desperate wickedness which 
He cannot obviate. He can make it a 
new heart, the very opposite of what it 
w'HS ill its natural state, and fill it with 
holy thoughts and Hi vine affections. How' 
cheering the truth that the blessed 
Saviour has cleared away one terrible 
obstacle to our salvation, and rendered it 
certain, if we only go to Him for healing, 
when without Him it was impossible ! 
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now MAY 1 TEACH AIA' CHILI) 
SINCEKJTY? 

Tii\ i dnldrf'i^ iiro natiivnlly to 

KiriciTif.v' must l)f admillod. A propi'ii.Nit y 
to drooivu l)y ^^urd and ant is ainon*^ tiio 
l»itU*r fruits of our nomniou apo>tas3'. “ Tho 
wii-lcc'd,” saillj tlin Ts.iliuist, “an* nstranj^od 
from Uk; woinh ; tlicy no astra^’^ as soon as 
llu'y’ aro Loni, pp«*:dvin^ li-s.” Ono <Sf tin* 
first ohsoi vahli* in olnldron is an 

('ffort to d(*c('iv('. 'fo r\oTH'rato tIn'msf‘lvos 
fiDin Idaino, <u- fn i* (lu'insolvcs fioin anti- 
(ipatcd punishnicul, tlicy falsify their ^\^ud, 
or eovnr up wind, tniili and diit j* demand 
hliould ho exposed. Veiy iinporlaiit, there- 
fore, is it to pn'^(*nt this, to nip this e\il 
piopemity in tlie hud, and cull I\ ate a fi.inlv, 
('pen, sineore disposition. Ho\v may this luj 
donc.^ I siif;j;eiit four things — 

1. Impress thi'iii deeply m ith tin* erim- 
inalih and odiousm ss ot insiii(‘erit\’, 'I'lds 
may he done by n*adin;; and v\\) uodin;? to 
them portions of Peiiplure henrini* njxm 
this point, and mahinp them (ornniit to 
mernoiy those imrtnma of t^eiijiture. 

‘2. Ahvjiys he siiieen* ith them, Ile^el• 
alhmiiiff yoiiiself t(» dece ive llieiii in* any 
liartienlar, or for any eausc*. 'riitoe is often 
a temptation, on tin* ]»ait of the p.irent.s, to 
do the oppo-site of tins. It is ofte n quite 
(onvenirut to de-ceiNe a ehllel , hut li«' who 
eloes it, d«»es it tti the (hih* ^ ineual 


injury and hi.s owm rniilt. He ienohes false- 
hood h}' example, tin* moet effective ot 
teaehing ; and liie pupil will most surely 
learn and ju-aetiso dc'ceit liim.self. 

;i. AYheri jumr eliildr(*n commit an offence, 
and c.onfess it, eominend them for the eon- 
fe'’sion, and forgive them the wTong done. 

'1. AVIien 3 'ou detect j’oiir child in a 
lie, iiivaviahly^ punish liim for it. AVhatever 
other olleiiee goes unpunished, let not this. 
If Jehovah regards lying as a crime, that 
p limit who omits Rc^(‘re discipline in ease of 
falsehood, is certainly d(*scrving of censure. 

Onr Saviour ti'lls iis that hi: who lies 
hrar'i Sofun << itnarfr. “He was a mnrdfircr 
from the hegiiiiiing, and abode not in the 
tiiith, h(*(‘ansc lln*ie is no truth in him. 
When In* spi-aketh a lie, ho speaketh of hi.i 
own for he is a liar, and the father cf it.’' 
And Jehovah hath said, “All liar.s shall 
Inivo their ]»art in the lake wdiieh hurnelh 
with tire and hrimsione." 

AVliih* the patli of sinecritj” is .straight and 
jd.iin, and the sunlight of heaven re^l" upon 
it, and wdiih* it lead;, u])W'arcls to tiie home 
of (.tod and truth, tin* paths of di.^siinulal ion 
ait* dark and crooked, and leail down to tin* 
a!>ode of the Prime of darkness. Cj.n we 
he too e.areful that onr children should he 
k( pt in the W'ay of the Pather of iiglits, and 
out of the tortuous, snakj^ eouV'C «)f tin* 
infeiiial serpent? 


THE PROVIDENCE OF GOD ILLUSTRATED. 

(I 


IHlOVlDENTi 

(Jon sa>v th.il tin ^L ADAIOMITK L\S. 
to sail, would, in lh> shiji in whiih Paul wn^ 
pass W'liere the Vain u-.u.d eoni c('fe\eiils, 
ami that slu w oiihl hevlj'don would .sw'eeji, 
therefore provideutiaUdVstroM d h)'- it. Me 
cither hy liis S[)iiit or ai jntVi [loscd ; and, 
c ited to l*aul llu* danger, ai.nngcl, i ommun-- 
w’arn llu* (.!aptnin, ami ehurLltndt hTni fme- 
.'^ail, hut winter wdieie he w/- Idm imt to 
Miulh W'ind blow ing, thij' sit Fair, Put tlu* 
tlicy had gained tlu n puipoM*. Tlu*ppoM;ig 
ihow'ed that the adiv.cintion was the rc.^ult 
of Hrovidenee, and should liavelu en ohe^oit-e 
'riic admonition of piovidi'nlial intcrfcrciK'd. 
was not irresistible, — this would have dpy 
.stroA'ed inan’.s agency ; hut it w in lianmue- 
with moral government. ^’o\v, theie a ly 
ten tlvoupami cases containing all the i*] ' ^ 
ments of this transaction, tliough h ss eov. 
spieuous, in national and individual llii.. 
covering tlu* whole length and breadlli of 
the world’s hiiloiy till now'. A i.iiiwa\- 


tiain is i*ecii moving with the veloiity of 
thi' wind. An cMl-mindcd man has placid 
an ohstiuctiiui son'ow'hcve upon the loute, 
or it may have been done even hv eaielc'^s- 
1 '. (in a])pioaching, the engineev’a mind 
i.s .'-iiddcnlv imju’e.s.sed with a thought ot 
w atchfulii'ss, and In* p ireives the oh- 
stiuclion in time to ]‘re\en( eolHsion. 
Ag;iin : (iod may w ithhold the W’arning, 
and pi imit a terrible ilestrmtion, to impte.'-.s 
tlu'*w iild w'lth caution and prudence; and 
to show’ to mail how’ near the edge of the 
gnat pivi’ipice from which ho steps into 
etenut)' he d.illy w’alka. ^J’he following 
COM* is in j'oint ■ we had it fiom the gentlc- 
m,*!!! to whom it occurred, some tliirty yeai.s 
since, *-a man of probity, and of accurate 
(»l)servtfHon. 11“ was in his lield, getting in 
liay. A'-violent storm came on, and when 
the rain began to fall, he ran to a fir-tree 
for shelter, and sat dowm und* r it, leaning 
he /rust it. Aft^r being there a few minnte.s 
a strong and sudden impulse to luti, 
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tliougli lie IcAgw not why nor wheie, but as 
su<l(leiily spiling from his sent, ami inn. He 
liad gone l)Ut u few pacos, when a thiiiidtT- 
boll struok the tree, and rived it to splintera. 
'I’herc is I’rovidenec anterior lo naliirul law. 
'Die earth is full of such histories, lie 
knows but little of life who does not know 
tlnmi. "NVe do not say that they oc«*ur in 
rvciy event of life; they are oeiMsional ; 
they are frequent; they an‘, doubtless, daily, 
'i hey answer to the great element in Provi- 
dence of interposition to save or to destroy, 
— Divine interposition. 


Providential interferences of this cha- 
racter, anltiior to natural law, are seen 
frequently in the liso and full of nations, ns 
well as in indi\ idnul history. In the one 
ease, a nation spungs from tho seemingly 
sliglite‘<t eiieumstanro in the wmrld,— the 
noigliing of a hoiho, no matter liow made to 
111 .^1, the tliglit of a bird, or the powerful 
eontest of the sword ; and nations fall in the 
same way. Tlie rjuc is mit alway.s to tho 
swift, nor (he battle to the strong.— 

QtuirtCi hj Itcckw. 


SKETCHES OF NATURAL HISTORY. 



TJIE DIAXA JIOXKEV 

Is so culled from the resenihlance of the 
( resceut-shaped bar on it.s brow to the luini- 
meiit assigned by poets to tluj goddess of the 
silver bow. Congo is its native land. It 
belongs to tho cti'cojjifJncif't group. / Its 
eolouring is pi'culiarly vaiied and J'aeefiil. 
The head, neck, sides, ami middhf f»f the 
body bencatli, arc of a diM p ash colour, 
which becomes gradually darker on the 
outside of the* limbs, and is finally converted 
into a deep bhuik upon the Juiiids. The tail 
also o.\hikits the same tendency to a«^'nmo 

VoL. VI. 


a darker and n duiker hue, and toriuiuules 
ill a point which is perfectly black. . , .The 
face is IriunguJ.ir, and, witli the eais, intensely 
blmk.” The length of tlie animal is about 
eighteen inches, and that of the tail about 
two leet. 

“ The Diana monkey,’' add the authorities 
of the Zoological Soeidy, “U one of tlie 
niohl graetiful and good-tempered of its 
liihe. Jake tin; greater number of them, 
liowcvor, its disposition is more mild and 
pliant ill youth than after it has attained its 
full luatiLiity. It is fond of being earc-^sed 
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and nods and g;iins willi peculiar expression becomes more pcdato and seldom indulg 
Vlicn pleased*; bul after a C(‘rtaiu age it in these antics.” 
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,\1»VICE!5 WHICH JtELATE TO RE- 
VEUAL CIIICUMSTANCER IN THE 
LIEE OF A SERVANT. 

LY THE nnv. DWII) M\Y. 

T itorR that iu your lUbl(‘-ri‘ading, the 
IVoveil)-! of Solomon aio not uegJoctrd. 
'I'hcy eoiisi'-t (.‘liii'lly of ohsi'rvatlona on actual 
life and eliaraetor, and are as practical as 
llioy arc wise, 'i’liey di.scovt'r to us our 
t/miptations and dangers, and vividly show' 
the necessary ruin to whicli .sin leads its 
victims. The path of lit\‘ i.s cneompassial 
with snares and peril-, ami against tli<‘se 
yon cannot be tt'o ciirncsfly tautioned. 
Thousands fall into fcaiful oiror because 
they have not been jjroviously warned, and 
become the dupes of tU<‘ great dceeivi'r 
through their ignoranei' and inevpoiienee. 
Servants are by no means mm cxiepiion to 
this general rciuavk. Tlicy (»l‘Len err through 
the wnuit of Ixdtcr instruelion. In eases of 
pcrph*\ity and dilHeully tlu*y have seldom a 
friendly and discreet ndvi&cjr at liaml, but 
arc often suiroundc'd byunwiao and in.'^in- 
ecro counsellors, wdio ree-omnK'ud a eourso 
whieli i.s indeed very giatilying to their 
pi ide and passion, while it is direelly ojiposed 
to I heir true intero*'ts. It is lioped that this 
]npcr w'ill eontuin “a woid in Keasou” to 
\ou, in reference to soveial I'ircumstaneos 
I oiinceted with your calling iu life. 

My lirst ol)'<ervatiou icfers to the f<nipir 
you should cultivate toNvards your felluw- 
servaiits. If you would ngulatc your eou- 
duei aright towards thorn, you*inust sumMlly 
r(‘gard the golden rule • “ All thing.s what- 
Hoover yc would that men sliould do to you, 
do ye even ho to them.” This rule is vciy 
shoit, voiy simple, Imt truly jimt ; and if j ou 
will take care always to act upon it, it will 
save you from many trouhlea and nii^ictics. 
The spint sciwants should cultivate towards 
each oilier, is one of mutual kiiidiicv 
and foihi'iiranee ; and this will Umd to 
.•-ceurc harmony and peace. Do not assume 
a superiority over, nor attempt an inde- 
pendence of, one another; for this w'lll 
only prove that you arc vain and foolish. 
lA't there ever he an eanu'st endeavour to 
aeeoramodato and help caeli other, and espe- 
cially in times of sickness. The prc(‘cpt of 
the trospel applies to you in this particular 
relation : “ Hear ye one another’s burdens, 
and M) fulfil the law of Chiist.” Avoid all 
quaiTeling and brawling. A large family 
is sometimes thrown into the greatest con- 
tusion by the merest trifle, such as a petty 


jealousy, or a word thoughtlessly spoken. 
Domestic happiness is too important and too 
sacred to be thus unnecessarily di.‘»tiirbed. A 
lady once told the w'riter, that she had scarcely 
ever had to part with a servant for any niisun- 
der'' landing wd Lh hersid f, but generally in con- 
sequence of some dispute among the servants 
themselves. And h‘t no domestic imagine, 
whatever maybe her abilities and oxeellen(jie.s 
ill general, that an irritable or sullen temper 
is Ollier than a great diawhaek ; indeed, it 
oftmi (‘onstitutes a sore domestic, trial. In 
servants profe.s.'sing religion, it is altogether 
ineonsistent ; for if they do not bridle their 
14 mper and tongue, they show tliat their 
religion is vain. It is not, however, for a 
iiioiiient suppi'‘5cd tlmt servants meet with 
lu Jibing to try their temper, or that they 
have nothing annoying and vexing to en- 
dure. I know it to he otherwise' : but let 
tliem “in pationee possess thiir souls.” 
“ Oill'iiees W’lll come,” and if it be diflieiilt 
ill any partiiular iii.stunei' to asceitaiii by 
whom the offence cjitik', ])C you the tir^t to 
e\pi(‘S8 your regret at iJiedlcturbarieo of tlie 
harmony ; and if j'ou liave at all boon the 
(»(•( .iMoii of it, w’hether mlenticiniiUy or not, 
m Knowledge your fault, and resolve in 
fiiti’K* 1o 1)0 more on your guard. Jf you 
me iJse injured party, a^ail yourself of the 
lea-l .sign of pi'iiitc'nce to (‘veri'iso forgivo- 
iK S.S, remornhcring your dmly piayer, “ i\)r- 
gue U.S on..- trespasses, as wa' forgive tlicm 
that tie.spa-s against us.” Deforo a servant 
coiiiplains that she is w'cary of her place, 
heenii'^e tln'ri' is no peace in llio family, lot 
lier he sure tliat .v/ic lia.5 not done anything 
to banish it. And, further, do not indulge in 
injurioii.s rillettions upon fonni'r fellow'- 
seiwaiits. If you keep in mind llio rulo 
wdiieh enjoins you to do as yni w'onld bo 
done by, you W’ill not be guilty of this evil 
pr.ietiei'. Vou w'ould not like your own 
follies and dvfeets to he spoken of by otliers 
to the damage of your leputation. If you 
eaniiot say uii) tiling in praise of the absent, 
be silent respeeling them. 

A w'ord as to your conduct in the season 
of ajliuiifm. Times of sickness oceiu: in 
cvi'iy family. They arc not uufrcqiiently 
oce.aauins of great anxiety and grief. They 
arc always aoeonipanicd with extra expense 
to the "i-ead of the family, and sometime.s 
witli considerable loss. To have afWiction in 
the hou.se must necessarily bo attended with 
inconveuienee. No doubt it increases a 
servant’s w'ork, and disarranges her regular 
plans. But do not add to the pain and sorrow 
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of tlio Puffor(%', by uogligoncc or iinkiii(bics!>. 

In tbosi' cinnimslanccs sliowthat you do not 
roijanl tho additionul trouble aa a biirdm. 
('oiisidor that to u scnsitivo mind it is a far 
j'l'fator trial to be helpb'ss, and require sueli 
attention, than it would be, if in health, to 
attend upon the sii-k. You ouglit rather 
1') be thankful for your hoalLli.and toiejoice 
tliat you have an opportunity of hhowin*!; 
Your f!;ratitnde to tliose to whom you aie 
jjrobably laid under many obligations. .\nd 
should an epidemic disease, as a fever, A:e., 
visit the iamily in wliieh you reside, you 
will not, if a good and faithful servant, re- 
fuse your share of nighl-wuLfthiiig and e.ire: 
rnr, above all, would you he guiity of .an 
aet so iuliiinian as that of leaving your mi'«- 
tress in sueh a time of enlamity t() struggle 
alone. It is in these domestie griefs that 
the real char.a('ter of a servant i.s dissplayed, — 
then she appears eitlier .selfisli or disinter- 
ested, unkind or tender-heaifed. If eon- 
seioritifius, lu'r carefulness and ililigeiiee will 
inereaso with her responsibility. l!:-lu) will 
leel that when the head of the liouse can no 
lougti' siiperiiil nd its allhirs, tlmt it lie- 
eoiues her to h i-ve as in tlic sight of (lod. 

A (Jlergyman relates the following story of a 
, servant-maid, wlueh is rccommeudod to \ our 
(•'ireful perusal, lie says, “ li 3 'dia is tlu' 
t>iTvaut of a smalldiiniily, whose niLstre^s 1 
lately ribited after a long illne.-'S. ‘Sir,’ 
Paid she, Mlie girl who ha^ ju'^t left the room 
is a grenter eoTufort to me th<iu f e.in e\- 
pies-.s fsJie walelu’s mcMilli the aileclioii of 
a daughter, and the Ciire of a nnrs(‘. When 
my eoinplaiiits inak(.‘ me iircvisli, she con- 
tnvi's soiiielliing to sootb.e me. 1 often ob- 
serve her taking pains to diseover what 
wmild add to my com fori ; and often am 
presented witli tJie thing 1 wish for, before 
I ovprcs.s it in word’. 1 live without sffs- 
picioH ; for T ]H'reeive her to la* oonseien- 
tious oven to '.seriipulosit;'. Jh" chief eoni- 
pluiut is, that she lakes so much eare of 
me, that 1 eaunot make her tiil:e sulKcieiit 
e iro of herself.’ ‘ 1 have ohsi'rvcd,’ said 1, 
*li(jr attention at chuieli, as well ns wlieii 
waiting upon you.’ ‘ jM y servant,’ eontiniied 
she, ‘is a Chri.slian; and, in my late dis- 
trc.ss, afforded mo lu'r piayers a-s well as her 
tears. Her pnrimts were too poor to give 
licr any eduealion ; hut she Iuls taught lier- 
.•^elf to road, and frcqiu'ntly reads (lie Scrip- 
tures to me. ^^ow and then, wliile sl^* i.s 
leading, her heart is too full to ho quite 
fcilent on the passage; and then slic drup.s an 
expreswum or two, aceompaiiied with such 
simplicity and meaning as to bring to my 
mind tho.se words, / ihank T/tO'j () Ju/fkfr, 
Lord of henren aud eorih^ Unit Thu^ 
hid these thhig'< froin the wAe and 
mid hast rcvcokd theai unto dajs. In 
short, I esteem her as one of the miist valu- 
ablo gifts I ever received from an indulgent 
Providence ; and never could have supposed 
that so much of my comfort depended upon 
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the faithfulness .snd care of a poor servant.’ ” 
() tliat every mistress had Midi a servant in 
her .siekiic"'^, atnl ev ery woitliy servant had 
a iiiis(i*es.s (‘(uialij" clKpiivied to appreciate lier 
>alii'j! Jhil, as a fuitlier iiiduceiuciit to the 
eour.'te I am reionimeiidiug, 1 would re- 
mind 5 '(m, that tlie day ot calamity may 
oiLi^ake you. Yen m.iy very sdou lourhel'f 
he oil a bed of sickness ; anil if I'o'ii show 
eoldiie.-'? ami neglect W'licre yoiroiiglit to 
show kindness, you may prove tlio truth 
of our J.onl's woivH, “With what mea- 
sure ye mete, it shall he measured to you 
again.” And wliere i.^ tlie good and faithful 
servant who lias not liei seif been kindly eiiied 
for in the time of need, liy tliose wliom slie 
}m.s served ? The writer lias met wi<li many 
en.ses, in wliiidi he Juis seen tlie generosity of 
a ni.'i.sferor misircss to an old servant in (heise 
eii( umsfanec.s, even when years had pas.sed 
.«inee .she left ilieii .<erviee. But if it sliould 
pleasedodtn visityon with illness whileresid- 
ing in a f.iniilv, tin not de.siie more allcntion 
and indulgence than are ah-,olutely ncec.ssury, 
and grnti'liillj'' aeknowledgi* the kindness 
whieli may be sliowii you, either by j’oiir 
emplov eis or lellow-.si'rvant.s. I will give .you 
an m.'Uanee of an epposite kind wliieh eaine 
limb r my own oI m i vation. A servant was 
taken ill of a slow lever. As soon us her 
eoinplaint was a.^'cerlained, slio was placed 
in a*largc airy bed-room, under (lie care of 
the family doctor, and an experienced nurse. 
Jb'illier tli.'iii rend her to the hospital, the 
finiily, at considerahh' expense, renioveil for 
a f(‘w vve.'ks inlti the country, lii about a 
forlniglit the fever loaclied’its height, ami 
she began to reeov.'r. 'J'lie doctor ordered a 
small portion of port-wine twice a daj'-, 
xvbich was duly given, in a few days tlio 
nnrs(’ .stated, that the .servant requested tlio 
ma.ster to adv'anee a portion of her wages, 
iiforiKi* that she might buy some wine. ‘‘ jVo,” 
VI .a? the rejily, “.she e.anuot afford to pure ha-so 
wiri(\ and I shall gkadly furnish her with 
what she rc(iuiT’cs.” Bill her i e(|uest did nut 
proceed fiom any wish to ^ave licr employer; 
and judge the .suqiri.se find grief with which 
he laaid it, that this de.Mre had arisen fiom 
a su.spicion that lie had not allowa.-d her the 
quantity (he doctor had ordeicd! Hero w(i 
sec ki^dnefiis met willi tlic spirit of in- 
gratitude. Such conduct enii scarcely ho 
t<fo severely roin'clicTided. How chilling to 
the heart of kiiidnep.s, and calculated to dry 
up tlm source.s of generosity! and, if you 
abhor it in another, carefully avoid the lea.st 
approach to it in yourself. To distrust 
those who are displaying a kind solieitiido 
for our welfare, ia both ha.se and sinful. You 
cannot too carefully watch against all such 
feelings, if you Jitivc any regard for what is 
due to others, or for your own peace, or for 
what is right before (lod. 

While servanl.s do well to elicrisli ami 
promote tlio .spirit of union among Ihcm- 
Kclvcs, and a proper regard for each other'd 
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nterests, they must nevor be parties to a salion and example? WhatwilliiotaTinnprin- 
combination for the purpose of vexing ftnd c*i pled tongue dare to assert? Whatsosaered 
injuring their employers. For instance, if, that does not serves it for a jest ? What 
in the judgment of a master, a .servant is character or service will it not teach others 
nnsuited to his place, or has committed a to despise ? AVhat corrupt maxim or vain 
fault by wliich his confidence is destroyed, project will it not recommend ? I have 
and the servant in consequence receives no- Icnown a short conversation quite unhinge a 
tice to leave, it would bo a wrong act if the sober mind. J have observed a few liints 
rest were to make common cause w ith the plant disorder and wretelK'dnoss in a oncc- 
inelticicnt or olFending eervant, and insist contented breast, that could never afterwards 
upon leaving also. Yet instanees have been l)e rooted out. 1 have even been surprised 
kiiowm in which servants have entered into to find liow soon a bad example would Ivans- 
mutual pledges to remain or go together, form one tliat had long been humble, dili- 
und by this means have ensnared their eon- gent, and (;oiiseientions, into the very re- 
Bcionces, and in jured themselves. Nor should xersc. In a word, sueh a longue is, indeed, 
any of you, when leaving a family, endea- ^ (f.i rntritly evil* and ^ /nil of duulhj poison * 
vour to uns('ttle the minds of your fellow- (.James iii. S ;) and the danger is the greater 
•servants. J)o not seek to involve tln'iii in becanhethei)oisonisoftenmixedwithsoni('- 
3'(>ur own miHfortune.s; fir that will not help tiling cm ions and entertaining, oris pre- 
you. And when jmu are ahout (o engage senled under the notion of friendship. 'Hie 
yourself to a new master, tak(' eaic to give venom, thus swei'lcned, cn ejis into the heart 
the true reason for leaving your last siln.i- hefiie even its danger is su-pocti'd . Imt he- 
lion, though it should .scorn to jour pre.sent As.-iie of this deadly on p as you prize your 
disadvantage; for, if you atU'inpl todee(‘i\e, safely; t]u‘ inoie ]deasing 3^011 find it, the 
yon are sure to he evpo.sed when your eh.i- more (h adly it is/* 

racter is inquired after. And supposing that A \\<)rd from the s.anie lien on a subject 
it turns out 3mu were really in fault, — tlial nearly allied to tiie fornuT, is worlliy of your 
you had ncgh'ctfd duty, or spoken (.flen- mo^t* serious ( onsid(‘ration. Clumwtn'^' 
aivel^v, or in any olher w.iy aete<l impin- lie ol)<!«'»ves, “ e.speeially among female.^, is 
dentl}',— if 3’'Ou ingenuoii‘'ly coofe.-^s it, and eo'^dy blasted, so as to be iirecoveraldy lost. 
expiess your regret lor it, it 'mII l;e at If aiiy eon.-iileration can'Iessen the erime of 
onee seen that, from your sineiTitN' and 1 lie a ilkiin wh.o attempts to strip you of it, 
reiTow, there is hope lespeeting 3 *>u for the it inu't he his not eonsidcTing tin* depth of 
ruturc. min into which li(‘ would jdunge 3'()n. 

1 must not firget to put 3011 on \onr ShouM he, however, lx* miel enough to neg- 
guavd against ecil eotnpuny. 'I'he inllmswe hi-t the considiTation, sinely you will not 
of eompaniou'ship is ^eiy great, and if llie lurget, that tlie want of reputation, and the' 
piineitdes and praeliees of an assoei.ite* ih'^p.iii w hu ll nttemds it, till our streets w ith 
arc irreligious, the eonsequiMue will, ni all pMHitut.-s ; murdi iing lioth hod3 and soul 
pvohabilit)", ho fatal. 1’ako tlie following at einee. l)ei>end ujion it, that he wln» 
advice, and ponder it v, ell, Avhieli was gi^en w<ml<l dishonour 3'«)u has no bincere affoi*- 
some year.s ago to persons of 30111’ class, hy tiuii fur 3«»u, ami the moimmt you sutler 
one w’ho had seen mneh of the woild and him to pass the hounds of the strictest de- 
its leraptation.s-. — “ Hud company i.s so mis- (.•rum, he must h).•^e even his respect for you. 
ehievou.s, that w lien a young^,. ■servant i.s oh- Di tcet min in its first approaches. Farti- 
seiTcd to he eiiliTing into it, every ]H'i'«(»n tularl}’' avoid dangerous occasions, and 
of compassion and disemnment recoils at the whatever you find likely to rob you of 3'our 
sight. Who, that has seen anything of life, iLSolution.” 
does not knowtl If mischief ofa v icious lUuiA er- 
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etcr (an, or ever wdll, lovo an habitua 
fn'tler, fault-finder, or scolder. Husbands, 
wives, children, ndatives, or domestics, 
have ,10 afleclion for peevish, fretful fault- 
lindei*s^ Few tears arc shed over th(' 
graves -uf such. Fersons of high moral 
principle may tolerate them, may bear wntli 
llmm ; but they cannot love them any more 
tlian they can^lovo the sling of nettles. 
Iilany a man lias been driven to the ale- 


Tttt! Six AND ^OLIA OV St'()LDIN«. 

" Pret not thyself in any wri*'e to tio evil 
Psalm xxxvit. 8. 

1 . rt is a silt against God . — David under- 
stood human nature and the law of Uud. 
He says, “ Fret not thyself in any' wise to 
do evil.*' That is, never fret or scold ; for it 
is a sin. If you eanuot speak without fret- 
ting or scolding, keep silence. 

2 . It dfstrous affection , — No one ever did, 
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Iiou'jc and t« dissipation, by a peevish, 
lirtful wUe. Many a wife 'has boon made 
miserable by a peevish, fretful husband. 

3. It is the bane of dunwstui happiness. — A 
fretful, peevish, complaining, fault-finding 
person in a family, is like the continual 
chafing of an inflamed sore. Woe to tlio 
man, woman, or child, who is exposed to 
tile influence of such a temper in another! 
J\'ino-tenths of all domestic tiials and uiiha])- 
piiiess spring from this source, laaik hi 
that woman yonder. She wonders lior 
husband is not jnorc fond of her oompaii) ; 
that her children give her so much Iroiihle; 
that domestics do not like to woilv for lici ; 
that she cannot. .«;e« un‘ the g«nHl-will of 
young jicople. The truth is, she is peevisli 
and fn'tful. (fiiildroii fear liev, and do not 
love her. She never yet gained the affeo- 
tions of a young person, nor ever will, till 
she loavi'S oil fretting. 

4. It ih fvaf'i the end of famitii (fuverninnif. 
— (lood family g«>veinim‘nt is the hlending 
ainhftrily with allection so as to s»‘euro 
respect an.l loic. Indeed, this is the great 
secret if niamming young people. Xuu, 
those ho fret i lay inspire fear ; but they 
always mak ‘ tN\ o faults wlu'ro they correet 
OIK*. Scolding a child, fretting in llic pre- 
sence of a child, sneering at a eliild, taunting 
a child, treating a child as thougli unendowed 
with leason, inspires dread and dislike, and 
fo.'3tors those very dispositions from which 
many of the faults of clnldliood pioc(‘c<l. 
There is a mother: she frets and scolds lier 
ehildivu. She is severe enough with them. 
She seems to watch tlieni in older to find 
fault. She siii'crs at them ; treats them 
as though they had no feelings. She sel- 
dom gives them a command without a 
tlireat, and a long, running, fault-finding 
eommentary. When sho chides, it is not 
done in a proper manner. iShe» raises her 


voice, puts on a cross look, threatens, strikoa 
them, Ac. The children cry, pout, sulk, 
and the poor mother has to do her work 
over again and again. Then she will find 
fault with lior Imsliand, bcoauso he does not 
fall in with her views, and join her in tho 
methods which she takes. 

it. •Tret ting and scald tug nutke hypocrites . — 
As one wlio frets never receives eoufidenco 
and alFeclion, so no one likes to tell such 
a person anything disagreeable. People con- 
ceal as mncli as t hey can from a fretter. They 
cannot make up Ihcir minds to bo frank and 
open-^ieartcd. Husbands conceal from their 
wives, and wdves from their husbands. A 
man who would brave a lion, likes not to 
come in contact wdth nettles. 

fl. It destroys one's peace of mind. — I'ho 
more one frets, tin* more ho may. A fretter 
will alwavs ifnve (Miough to fret at, espe- 
cially if order and neatness bo a charae- 
teiistic liahit. Something will always bo 
out of pluf'c. There will alw'ays be somo 
dirt somewhere. Others w'ill not cat right 
look right, talk right. 

7. It is a hwik of a cidgar disposition . — 
Some persons have so much gall in their 
disposition, are so polllsh, that they have no 
regard to the feilings of others. All things 
miJ.»?t be done to plea.sc tlieru. They muko 
th(‘ir hii.sbnnds, wivi's, cliildri'u, domestics, 
the #onductor.s by whith their sjdcen and 
ill-natnie arc diseharged. Woo to the 
children wdio arc expos(‘(i to such influences! 
It makes them callous and unfeclmg ; and 
'when ilu'v grow' up, they pursue the same 
course w itli their own children, or those 
enti listed to their management ; and thus 
the race of frettors is perpetuated. Any 
person wlio is in the habit of fretting, shows 
either a bad disposition, or else ill-breeding 
for it is generally ignorant, low-bred people 
tljat arc guilty of such things. 
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MEMOIR OF MR. JAMES HALKYARD. 

Mr. Jamiss IIalkvauji “was n native of 
Hclph, in Saddlcworth. His nYitber xvas a 
member of the Methodist Society in that 
village. After having adorned the doctriho of 
God her Saviour for many years, she died at 
length in tho triumph of faith. Often with 
cries and tears did she siipplicatc the throno 
of grace on her son’s behalf; but he lived 
after tho course of this world, follow'ing the 
desires and inclinations of his sinful* heart. 
His companions in trade were wicked and 
ungodly men. Yielding to tempti/cions, be 
became a drunkard. In September, 1824, 
be was induced once again to attend the 
Wesleyan chapel, Delph. « There he heard 
the late Rev. Edward Jones, Ist, preach, 


from, *‘I>chold, I stand at the door, and 
knockf if any man hear My voice, and 
qpen tho door, I will conic in to him, and 
will sup with him, and he with Me.’* (Rev 
iii. 20.) 'J’ho word wa.s applied Avith power 
to Ilia conscience : he w'as pricked in bis 
licart, and it might then be said of him, as 
it w'as said of Saul of old, “Rehold, he 
praycth.” From that time there was a 
change in his outwi-ird life. He connected 
himself w'ith tho Wesleyan Society. He 
sought the JjOrd, sorrow ing, for about three 
months; and then, by faith in “tho Lamb of 
God which taketh aw'ay the sin of the 
world," be “believed with tho heart unto 
righteousness," and “ with the mouth made 
confession unto salvation.” “Beauty" was 
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appointed ^‘for ashes, the oil of joy for 
mourning, and the garment of praise for the 
spirit of heaviness.” 'I’lic l.ord heard liis ciy, 
and brought him up “out of an horrible 
pit, out of the miry clay, and set” his “feet 
upon a rock, and cstablishod” his “goings, 
and jmt a new song in” liis “ uioulh, even 
praise unto our God.” ‘ 

On the Christmas-day following, in tljc 
lovefeast at Upper- j\lil], hchoie dtliglilful tes- 
timony to the fact, that the bon of Alan hath 
power on earth to forgive sin. JUs o\Mi 
load of guilt was removed, and the hiu.^mgo 
of his heart and lips \v:>s, “ 0 J.ord, i will 
praise Thee: though 'fhou wasl angw \vilix 
me, Thine anger is tin ned awiy, and Thou 
eomfortedst me.” “Jleing just hied hy 
faith,” he had “peace with God thruugli 
our liord Jesus Christ.” After his con- 
version, his roguhir practice hefuro going to 
work in the morning was to spend an hour 
in reading the Scriptures and in prayer. This 
practico he continued as long as liealtli per- 
mitted. Ho said it prepaied him to pass 
through the trials of the day, and to endure 
the Bcoffs of those anuiugst w'liom lie had to 
laboui'. There w as now' a real change in his 
life. It was evident to all by w'liom lie wa.s 
surrounded, that “old things” had “passed 
aw'ay,” and that “all things” had “become 
new.” Ilia family saw' and I'elt the change. Ilia 
wife W'tts led to dedicate hciseU’ to Goif, and 
east in her lot with His jicojilo. The lUmiiy- 
altar was erected. Instead of thi' former 
discord, thcro w’as now peace and unity in 
their household. Ho heeame very aeti\t* in 
the Sabhalli-sehool, and W'as made useful to 
the children. Ho w'as regular iu his atteiid- 
anco on the means of grace. He w'as alw ays 
to be found at the rla^s-meeting at the ap- 
pointed time; and from the week-niglit 
prayer-meeting ho was seldom absent. After 
having been a member for some time, and 
given the most salislaetoiy evidences of a 
renewed life, ho W'as appointed au assistant- 
Jicader, and, ultimately, a TiCader ; W'hieh 
otfice he Bustahicd for a nuniher of years. 
For a length of time he w'as w'ont to walk four 
miles to meet his class ; and not till death had 
entered his family, and removed his partner 
t«) her eternal rest, did he cease to attend to 
tlu' important trust committed to his, care. 

lie had a numerous family, and many 
were the cares and trials through wdiieh ho 
W'as called to pass. His iiiilli w'aa often 
tested. But w'hen passing throiigli provi- 
dential darkness, as it regarded the things 
of time, he always expres.'«cd a strong eon- 
ridenco in God, that all things w'ere working 
together for his good. Gi*ace was given 
according to the day, his strength was made 
perfect in weakness, and the l.ord delivered 
His servant out of all his troubles, and 
enabled him to glorify Him. When he was 
eoinpelled to give up his class iu Delph, he 
united himself w'ith the Society nt Mount- 
ITeasant, in the Oldham Circuit. There ho 
( onlinucd a member to the day of his death. 


When his lust affliction caniO, ho felt iJio 
presence of the Lord cheering and animating 
him. When surrounded by his children, a 
part of whom were about to he left without 
a guide, he was enabled to commit them to 
the care of Him w'ho halh said, “Leave thy 
fatherless elulihen w'ilh me.” 

His heavenly Master called him to enter 
into re.st on the 9th day of ^lay, 1817, aged 
lift)'- two. 

“ Blessed are the dead which die in the 
Loid. They rest from their labours, and 
their vs'uiks do follow them.” 

W. M. 


MEMGIU W MU. .TOIIX TRAVIS. 

Mn. Jou\ TTiams wais horn at Upper- 
near JUelph, Yorkshire, in 179G. His 
fathiT W'as an acceptable and useful Local 
ITeaelier, and his molh.er a devout moniber 
of the Wesloy.in Soeii'ly. Of both of them 
lie was Cculy bereft. His motber died when 
ho W'as only twelve w'ceks old, and his 
falher when ho was liUlc more than four 
years of age. Tiny both <Iicd triumphantly, 
and loft theii' son J ohn a le.'il legacy of many 
fervent iir.-iyers, liled for him in heaven, and 
ail example of pi’a' lieal piety w’oithy of his 
iinitafioji. 

After the death of liis parents, a graciou.s 
rrtividenee. })laced him under the earo of 
relatives who w'cie sterling Methodists, of 
decided religious prineiidcs, and of nneipii- 
vocal pi(‘ty. They rcgaided John as their 
foster child; and had lie been their own son, 
they could not have manifested morosinccio 
eoucern for Ins liappiness and w'olfare than 
they did. Often in after-years he refen'ed 
to the spiritual advantages which he had 
ilerived from their prayers and instructions. 

T’liongli he W'as thus cradled and brought 
up ill JSfethodism, he did not surrender his 
heart to God until the twcuty-lifth year of 
his age. The occasion and immediate means 
of his tonvorsioii w'as the death of his foster- 
mother. This event produced a powerful 
imprcst*ion upon him. 

Twelve mouths after his conversion, 
deeply impressed that it W'as his duty to 
call sinners to repentance, a door was readily 
opened for him, and he began to labour as a 
I.oeal Preacher. Like many young beginners, 
he met with diilicultics and opposition ; 
hut, as he commenced neither to please 
himself, nor any other man, he proceeded 
boldly to reprove sin, and point the sinner 
to “ the Lamb of God, w'hich takoth away the 
sin of the w'orld.” And he had considerable 
fruit and success in bis efforts to save souls, 
as iio{ a few have testified at Langley, 
Derby, Burton, Leicester, and other places. 
In the ^'ear 1832, ho took a step which 
he afterwards sincerely regretted. He de- 
parted from the Wesleyan Society, and 
joined another section of Methodists, in 
expectation that'hc should, amongst his new 
associates, find greater scope for usefulness 
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and a largcv^idd of labour, than in the old 
body. In this, however, ho acknowledged tjbat 
he was mistaken ; and, after a. careful rcjview 
of the position he occupied, he dcterniined 
to seek for rc-admission to the Society 
which for a season ho had forsaken, but 
which he declaicd he had never ceased to 
respect and love. 

After being more than an ordinary time 
on trial, he was restored, to some extent, to 
the contidenee of his bnjlliren ; and at length 
to his place on the Plan of tho licicester 
(’ircuit, and there Ilia name lemained until 
his work in tlie cliurch below was ended. 

As he approaclieil tho close of his earthly 
f u’cer, he was wont to say, “ Deatli no 


sting! I daily walk and am familiar witli 
death. Hy tho grace of God 1 am con- 
queror: thanks he to God! *I live; yet 
not I, but Christ livotli in me; and tho lih' 
that I now live 1 live by the faith of tlu‘ 
8on of God, who loved me, and gave Himself 
for jnc.'” He expressed a deep concern for 
tiio spread of tlic Gospel, and the salvation 
of aimers. He lamented that tho professing 
members of (’hrist’s church did nt)t more 
eorduilly hold up the hands of their misters. 
‘‘More h'rvrnt prayer and unfeigned lovo 
aniopgst them,” he said, “would go far to 
.secure a revival of pure leligion.” He died 
on Sabbath morning, Tune ‘JOth, lSt7. 

Thomas EAsrwmn. 
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THE HINDU SISTERS, 
day, a person found two little girls 
begging in the streets of Cale.utta, and took 
them before a ^lagistrate. The youngest of 
them was a line, health y-looking child, and 
her blight eye and pietly form delighted all 
tliat looked upon lier; but the oldest was 
weak, thin, and sickly, and seemed almost 
starved to deatJi. The Alagistrate asked 
her how it was that sin' wms so thin, and 
her sister so stout. “0!” she answered, 
“1 do not often get much to eat ; for when 
any food is given me, J always give it first 
to my little sister, and she eats her fill, and, 
if any is left, then 1 gel it, sometinie.s it is 
only a very little hit T gi t, and often she 
eats it Jill, and tlien I have to go without." 
This piuqde story toudicd the kind heart of 
the Magistrate, and he aeked •uorc about 
her history. IShe told him that llieir mother 
had died when they M ere very little, and 
that they did not recolleet much about her; 
hut that their lather had curried them 
from place to place for a long time, till at 
last one day ho was taken ill, lay doAvn 
under a tree, and soon died, leaving his little 
girls all alone in a wild and how'ling vmud. 
The little girls wept much when they saw* 
their father die, and could not bear to leave 
his body. The hungry jaek^ls came to 
devour it ; and they tried to drive them aAvay, 
but could not. Tho screaming vulfures 
flew quickly backwaids and forwards above 
their heads, waiting for them to go, and 
then intending to pounce down and help the 
jackals to devour tho body. They shouted 
and waved their little hands to fijghten 
them off; but w'hcu their strength was 
spent, and they had seen the jackals tear 
the body of their father, they* turned 
away, and, hand in hand, weeping as 
they went, set off to try to find a path out 
of the wood, and then to <ieek some place 
where kind people might be found to feed 


or lake them in ; and so ilvey had wandered 
unlil the iiKiu tonnd them in tho slicet, and 
brought thorn Inro. 

The kind Magistrate took thorn to his 
house, and Hum senttlicm doMoi to tho Orphan 
Pefugc, kept by Mrs. Wilson, who very 
kindly took tlicm under lior care. Hero 
lhe)» lived a long time, and voiy delightful 
it M'as to see tlieir love for one another. 
Every night, 'wlien tliey lay doMm to rc.sl, 
tliey did so locked in eaeli other’s arms; 
and 'whenever food M'as set before them, the 
oldest never touched it, however hungry, 
faint, or tired, till her little 8if*ter had had 
her share. 1^1 rs. AVilson loved them much, 
and taught tliem to love Unit Saviour who 
had said, “Bullcr little children to come 
to me." At last tliey were baptized. The 
eider w^as called I^riscilla, and tlic younger, 
Ithoda. 

J/iltle llhoda was a sweet child ; hut 
Jesus soon fitted her for heaven, and when 
she was only about six years old, He took 
her up to glory. During her last illness 
she never murmured, though her sufterings 
were very great, and often asked to have 
licr favourite hymns repeated to her. 

One^of these was that beginning, — 

• “ Conu*, ye sinners, poor and wretched." 

Another thus : — 

“ There is. beyond the sky, 

A heaven of joy and love ; 

And holy children, -wlien they die, 

Go to that world above." 

She also delighted to repeat to her com- 
panions the infant’s hymn 

“ Little children, come to Jesus ; 

He ha!> kindly said you may ; 

When you pray to IJim and praire Him, 

He will teach you what to siiy. 
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“ He will take your li.uids, and lead jou 
In the way you to }?o ; 

He will make you pood and happy, — 

No one else can make you bO.” 

About a week liofurr she diotl, sho hocaitu* 
qnito blind ; but still always said she was 
happy, and at last fell sweetly asleep in 
Jesus. « 

J’lisfilla is now pivown up to a woman, 
has mal•Ii(^d a Xativo Tcaeher, and is very 
usid’ul in the Mission. 

You see from both these stories wdjat 
a hloasiug the Gospel is to poor lliiulu 
( hildren, and hr)W well the prophcey t^xmt 
Jesus (Ihrist is fulfilled tliroiu'h it, “Tin 

MIALI. SWF. TKR CUTT.DUFN 01' THK MUOX.” 
— Musiouartf Mtifjtniuv. 


THE LITTLE IHJXD HOY. 

“ To err is hum.'ui ; 

To loigivo, Jlivuu'." 

A LITTLE blind boy was aslci'd what for- 
giveness was. Ho replied, ‘‘ It is the odour 
that flowers breathe wIkmi Irampbxl upem." 
Did not this sw’cct youlh, to whom the 
world was dark, who eould mwer more .s(.'e 
ihe pleasant light of the sun, give the true 
idea of forgiveness It is not difiieult to 
feel kindly toward th(»se that lov(' you and 


ooufor favours upon you; but to have a 
store of good wishes and kind deeds for 
those that abuse and treat you iU,— to be 
like the einnamon-trce, that sheds a sweet 
perfume around the axo-man that wounds 
it,— this is hard! But it is what the miiek 
and lowly Jesus did, and what His true 
children do. Here, then, little folks, is a 
test to luiow if you love Christ.^ “If ye 
love them” only “that love you, what 
thank liave ye How do you feel when 
your playrnahis treat you ill.^ Can you 
ndiim good for evil ? Can you pray for 
tho.se that injure you? If so, you are 
“tbc ebildreu of your Eather wdiieh is in 
li(‘aven, who niaketh His sun to rise on tlu; 
(‘\il and on the good.” E<‘memher, now, 
tl'.at om* way to manifest the spirit of for- 
gi^eness is l)y kind w'ords. A Missionary 
in .Tamaiia w.is questioning the little blae.k 
boys on Matt, v., and asked, “AYho fu*e 
llu* nieek.“” A boy answered, “Those wdio 
j\ive ‘«()ft answers to rough questions.” 'Ibis 
necoid.s with what Solomon says: “A .soft 
an.swer tnrnetli away wrath, but grievous 
words .stir up anger.” 

“ Then deem it not an idle thing, 

A pleasant \sonl to speak 
The face yon wear. I lie thon;:ht'' jon hring, 

A hci'ul Ijeal 01 break.” 


POETRY. 


“THE LAMB IS THE IJGHT 
THEIIEOE.” 

Br.v. \\r. 2.’). 

That clime is not like this dull dime el 
ours ; 

All, all is brightness tlicrc ; 

A sweeter infliieiuo breathes around its 
Ihnvers, 

And a far milder air. 

Xo calm below is liki* that calm above. 

No region here is like that realm of love : 

Flartli's softest spring ne’er died so soft a 
light, * 

Earth's brightest summer never sbono so 
bright. 

That skv is not like this sad .dcy of ours 

Tinged with earth’s ( bun go and i-are; 

Xo shadow dims it, and no rain-cloud 
lowTrs, 

No broken .suiLshine IIkwo. 

One evi rlasting stretch of azure pours 

Its stainless splendour o’er those sinless 
shores ; 

For then' Jehovah shines with heavenly ray, 

There Jesus reigns dispensing endless day. 


The dwollois llu'ro arc not like theso of 

i ii\ tb, 

Xo mortal stain they boar; 

And yet Ibey scf'm of kindred blood and 
‘•birth ; — 

AVbenee, and how, came they there ? 

Earth w'as their native soil ; from sin and 

.'?liame. 

Through tribulation, they to glory came; 

Bond-slaves deliver'd from sin's crushing 
load. 

Brands pluck'd from buniiug by the hand 
of God. 

'riioso robes of theirs arc not like theso 
below— 

c Xo angel’s half so bright ! 

AMicneo came that beauty, w'hcnee that 
living glow ? 

AVlieueo camo that radiance white ? 

AYash’d in the blood of the' atoning Lamb, 

Fair as Iho light those robes of theirs 
' became ; 

And now, all tears wiped off from every eye, 

They w'tnder w'bere the freshest pastures 
lie, 

Through all the nigblless day of that un- 
fading sky. 
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S'l’KA'rilFTKLDSAY, THE SEAT OF 
THE J)UKK OF AVKIJANGTOX. 

As you chUt from ]J(Tksliiro into ffanip- 
sliiro, a frw miles to th() oast wn id of SiU 
cliestcr, you arrive at Strallifioldsay, a parisli 
partly in tlio liundrctl ol llividiii}.?, but 
rliied)^ in tlio liundr('d of Holdshot, in 
Uanipshiro, oiio of the most ploasaiit and 
rural in that county, and retaining ail the 
quiet and seclusion of the most w^motef ham- 
let. On the left hand of tho road you haA C 
a view of the scat of the Duke of Wellington. 

Stralhlieldsay npp(*ars veiy’^ ancient. It is 
probably as old as the tiiiuj of Jlichaid 11 , 
when it belonged to the, Dobridgccourls, 
who kept it till KiJlG, Avhen the J’ilt family 
purchased it. The' style of archite(,turo 
seems, however, rather that of James J., 
though the whole has b(3en much altered, 
and the front tow ards tho park is new\ The 
rooms are, in general, low' anch small. I’he 
good ones were added by T.ord llivers. Hut 
in the house there are no lino pamtin!^.««, no 


splendid fui'nituro, none of thriso attractions 
wliich bespeak either nqw' or nneient no- 
bility. The owner, it is said, spends lilths 
on his propiTty. 

Strathlii'hlsay w'as given to the Duke of 
Wi-llington by tins nation, tm account of liis 
distinguished military sorvieoa. After tbo 
battle of Salamanca, in 1812, he had 
£100,000 voted to liim, and vested in th(! 
Ijands of trustees ; in tho year after ho had 
an additional sum of £400,000; and after the 
battle of AVaterhio £200,000 more. These 
several gi*ante having now amounted to a 
considcrahlo sum, tho trustiscs appointed to 
carry the inhjiition of Parliament into effect 
by the application of funds to tho purchase 
of an estate, and tluj erection of a mansion 
suitable to the dignity of tho Duke’s rank, at 
length puri'Jiased the manor of Strathliold- 
say. *Jt is holdon of the Crown; and all 
|liat is renuired fur tlie keeping of it, is to 
send to Avindsor, every anniversary of the 
baitlo of Wati'iloo, a tri-eoloured flag. 


ARTS ^ND SCIENCES. 


WONDERS OF THE UNIVERSE. 
What mere assertion will make any one 
believe that in one second of time, in one 
beat oLtho pendulum of a clock, a ray of 


light travels over one hundred and ninety- 
two thousand miles, and would therefore 
perform tho tour of the world in about the 
same time that it requires to trink with our 
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cViilida, and in much less than a swift 
n Miner occupies in talcing a single stride ? 
AVhat uiurtul cun he made to believe, 
without (lenioiistration, that the sun is a 
million tiunis larger than the earth ? and 
that, althoiigli so renjote fiom ns, th.it a 
eannon-biill .shot directly towards it, and 
ni iiutaining its lull speed, would he twfufy 
ycar-s iii iv.ir'hing it, yet it aJleets the earth 
hy its atfiactivui iii au appus-iahle instant of 
Who would no! .i.-h lorMeiuoiistraliou, 
wlien told that a gn.iL’s wing, in lU ordinary 
lliglit, heats ni.iny hundred tuiU'S in a .sceoud, 
or that theie CMst aniui.itcd and regubirly 
()rgani.sed beings, many tlioiisauds of wiiose 
bodie.*!, laid elo.e logellur, would not evtend 
an ineli? Jiut wliat an' thcM^ t-i the 
a.-'tonisliing ti'utlis which iiiorlern onlnal 
Iiuiuiiiea have di.selost il, w hit h t'*ai'h ns tlinJ 
every point of a meihuin through winch a 
i.iy of light passe-^, js alfected with a ^uc- 
ce-ssbm (>r pei’iodie.il iiioveiriejitK, reguh'rlv 


recurring at equal intervals, nonlcss tlian five 
hundred millions of miUion.s of times in a 
single second ! That it is by such movements 
cominuni(;ated to the nerves of our eyes that 
we see ; nay more, that il is the dilference in 
the Irequcney of tlieir rceairrence wdiicli 
affeets ii.s w'ilh the .sense* of the diversity of 
colour. Tliat, for instance, in aispiiring the 
sensation of redness, onr eyes arc aHeciod 
four hnndied .ind eiglity-two millions of 
jiiillioiii of limes; of yellow nea.s, live hundred 
and forly-tw'o millions of millions of times ; 
and of vioh't, .‘.even liuiuln d and .•'even 
millions of millions of times p('r .second. 
l)o not f-u. li things sound iiioio like llio 
ra\ iiigi of madmen tlian the sober conclusions 
of pi 'iph* in tlieii w’ahiiig .-’ense ? ? Tliey arc, 
nevertlwlcs-, eonclu .lOJU to w’liieli iiny one 
may most (crtainly airivo, who will only hi* 
at the tiouMo of eAiimi'iing the chain fd 
reasoning by wh’ch ihcv li'i*. •' bed'll obtained. 
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THE CllUliCU AJ^l) THE TAVEILV. 
Tuns writi'H Grant Tlioil'urn, of \ew’- 
York — ' 

In the year 1703 , w’Ik'ti hoiiis X^’I. w*as 
beheaded, and the J<’reiieh h’evohition was in 
full lilast, 1 was a thorough-going lladnal. 
With seventeen moie ul our dub, I was 
nmrclied, under a guaid of the iuug’.s 
oflieers, and lodged in IMiiibiiigh jail. Ainu- 
a summary hearing, I got Idu'ilv to l>a,n,sli 
myself, and aeeordingly to<tI: p.i‘'M»ge iii the 
good shi]) “ ProYidenee,” and landed at 
i\ew-York in June, T w’as then in 

my tw ciity-seeond year. When the tiliiR 
c.isL olf from the wbuif. In Siotlaiid, aiul 
.■swung round with the bieeJ'e, my father 
fr-tood upon the shori’. I le waved a la&t adieu, 
and c.velaiiiied, “ Iteiiieniher ’the 8 abl>:ith- 
diiy.” T arrived at New- York on a Satur- 
day; and the next day being the isahhalh, 
at nine o’clock, .v.m., thiee young men of 
our eompaiiy culled at my lodgings. 

“Where ai*c you going to-day they 
inquired. 

“ To the chinch,*’ 1 n'plied. 

“ Wo have been ten weeks ni sea our 
health requires exeieiso. Let us walk out 
to-day, and go to ehureli next 8 ubbatti,” 
they replied. 

Said J, “ You can go where you please, 
hut I wdll go to church • the last words I 
heard from my father were, ‘ llonicmber 
the Sabbath-day and, had 1 no lespeet for 
the fourth commandment, I have not yet 
forgotten his lost advice.” 

They went to tho fields, I went to tho 
1*111^011 : they spent forty or fifty cents in tho 
tavern ; I put a one-ponny bill in tho plate at 
the morning, afternoon, and night service,-— 


lotal, i]iree]M'ni e, 'rhey (ontiruicd going 
into tho ewUTitry; and, jii pioic.'ss of time, 
tho landlady’s (laaghUr uiul tho l.uidlady’s 
niiM* woiihl Join tlu'ir (ompaiiy. 'J'hen 
iMuh ‘couple lined a gig, at tw'o dollar.s a 
d.iy ; w MU', lakr, atwl u r-i u'aiii mi the road, 
till} lent ^ each ; dim' at Jamah :i, I'lio dollar 
esvli. Tluy got home at eight o’clo* k, r ai , 
half tip-v; ami, liaMiig |j(‘en caught in 
a tliujutei-sliow'i. r, tluir eoat.*^, hats, and 
mantles w’<'i«‘ damaged tifly per rent. They 
H'M' 111'.' iievt uioriung at nine o’clock, .v. :m., 
Willi .^ore bead.-:, muc heails, muddy bools, 
ai.d d^i 1111,1’ y conM-iem-e, besides tw'elve 
d.-lbu-s {VI. 10 s) lighter than when tlicy 
.-lilted. I want to ehnreh ; rose at live 
o’ilfxk, 1 u., head sound, heart light, hones 
ri'ircsheii, eoii.seience quiet, and commenced 
the labours of tho week in pi'ueo and ph'uty. 
They weio all nieehauics some of them 
could earn t waive dollars a week. J\fy 
busiiie.ss, that of a wrought-nail maker, W’^as 
poor the vuf-naU maeiiinea liad just got 
into operation, Avhieh cut down my wages 
to a sliaving. ^^hth close application, 1 
could only earn five dollars and fifty cents 
(tl. 3 .V.) per week Never mind: at tho 
cud uf tlic year, my Sabbath-riding ship- 
mates liad tine coats and hats, powdered 
heads, aud rufllod sliirts ; hut I had one 
liuudied hard dollars (upwards of £ 20 ) 
piled ir the comer of my chest. Having 
lived fast, they died early. Nearly forty 
winters a^e past, and forty summers ended, 
since tho last was laid in tho potter’s or 
some other field ; while I, having received 
from my Maker a good constitution, and 
common sense to take care of it, am as sound 
in mind, bociy, and spirit as 1 was on this 
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day fifty-six years a;;o, whou first T set iny 
foot oil slioro*, ill (ji)verneur’s Wharf, Xew- 
Vork. IJesuh'S, it is a fact for whidi my 
family can \oiu‘h, 1 hjivc been only one day 
confined to the liousc by sickiiess diuing all 
that period. 

Now, J dare say you tliink, with me, that 
iLc rhdreli on the S.iiihath is better tlian tho 
la\Li!i and I ho fields for the bibuurinj; man. 


THE AVLLE.S Ol’ THE DEViE. 

An ennui, i\lie?i lie h.' ii’^^etli a city, 
'jiUTuuu(l'’!ii ii at u dislniiee. to .si'o iiheH. 


tho wall is weakest, best to be battered ; 
lowest, ensicbt to bo scaled; tho ditch 
narrowest, to ho budged; sluillowe.st, to 
he waded over; wliieh place is not legiilarly 
fortified, where ht) may appi-oach with the 
least dangej*, and r't<.'-auU witli tho morl 
advantiige. So Satan w.it( lie^ about, sur- 
voyitig all the powers of our .souls, where 
he lu.iymost huceis^fully lay hi.s temptations; 
or whidher our understaiuling'. are easily 
<‘oiTiipted with ('vror, or our t‘.nuii.s 'Niith 
IcMty, or our itli tbi waidiicss, o'; 

our ail'M ti'Mis w ith c^-(■ess.— /’./A’/ / . 


POPERY. 


THE iVlPISir HdCTHlXE np 
T K .\ N’ S I :UST AN'TIAT 1 ' EN . 

IvT,’. UlJvVHM] eOMFUSluN OJ’ A KOMlMl 

eaii'.sr. 

Tiru Treed of I* >po Pius the Eouith, pub- 
lished in lodl, , Is the doctrine of tile t ‘ounnl 
of Trent find of the Uoinaiiist Chureli, .i*Med 
to the Nici-iie (’jei.d twehe new dottiiiie.'j 
wliicli arc not in (lie Ihble Oih ef tliohC 
(.rroncoiui and new doitihies is what is 
called tiausubf tantifition, and thus ex- 
picssed --“1 piolnss tli.d in the Mass is 
ollbred to (lod a tiuo, r, and pr<»pitiatory 
saciifieo for the living and thi3 deul and 
that in the most Holy ^tu ijimeut of tho 
Euchiiiis(, tht'i’c is iMily, rcjilly, and.suh.stan- 
tially the laidy and blood, together with the 
soul and divinity, of onr J.oid Je'-ii'^ (’lirist ; 
and that there is iiuuh' :i ehaiige of the wliole 
substance of the bread into th# hod^ and 
of the whole .snhstaiKC of the wine into tho 
blood; which change the (Uomjin) Catholic 
Church calls transubfttanliat.ion. I eoule'S 
also that under fither kind alone, Christ 
whole and entire, and a triu‘ saerament, 
is received.” 'I'lic w oids Mtrts and I’jm'hm Kt 
are merely othi'r names for the Holy Coiu- 
muuLOii. 

I'hc folly of this unseriptural doctrine 
of traiisubstaiitiation, wa.s onco the means 
of the conversion of an J'hi^lish Popish 
Priest in a very curious way. Tim jtev. 
'fhomas Gage, a llomanist, native of Suirey, 
went to Spain, became Ji iJoininican Eriar, 
and laboured long in Central America as 
a Romish Missionary, and returned to 
England in 1(537, after twcnty-foiu* years* 
absence. He publicly recanted, by punching 
a Protestant sermon at Paul’s Cross in l(i42; 
and appears to have become a Nonconformist, 
and to have obtained tho living of Deal, 
and afterwards that of Acris, in Kent, in tho 
troublous times at the end of King (jharlcs 
the First’s reign. • 

His account of his conrersion, which took 


place in the Spanish city of Poitohello, near 
Panama, in Central America, is as lollows 
— “1 was one day saying mass in the chief 
church, when, after tho consecration of tlio 
bread, being with my eyi'S shut at that 
mental piajer wliich the Church of Rome 
efilloth the (remem li ranee) for their 

dead, there came, fiom behind tho altar 
a mouse, wdiicli, running about, came to the 
verj* bread, or wafei-god of the Ikipists, and, 
taking it iii his mouth, laii away with it, not 
henig pcieeived by any of the people wdio 
\M‘i“ at the mass ; for ll) at the altar was 
Ingji by reastm of tlie steps going up to it, 
and the peoido faj bi-ne:itli. Put as soon as 
I ojieued my e\cs to go oii with my mass, 
and ])cre('iv( d my god stolen away, 1 looki'd 
alioul the alta**, and .saw the mouso running 
away with it; which on a sudden did so 
stupi'fy me, that 1 knew not well what to do 
ly: .^ay, and calling my wits together, 1 
thought that if I diould take no notice of the 
mi>ihaucc, and anybody else in the eliureh 
sJiould, 1 mij*ht jubtly ho questioned by tlie 
Tuquisilioii; but if 1 should call to thii 
l*eople to look for the .‘'acrameut, then 1 
might be hut chid and rebuked for rny care- 
lessness, w’hich of the tw’o, I thought w'ould 
he more easily home than the rigour of tlm 
Inquigitioii ; W'hcrcupoii I turned to the 
lieople, told them wlint had happened, and 
iliat I knew' not what to do, unless they 
would hclj) me to find tho sacrament again, 
'fhe people culled a Priest that was at hand, 
W'ho presently brought others also; then 
they lighted torches and candles to find out 
the malefactor, and after much searching for 
the sacrilegious beast, they at last found, in 
a hole of the wall, tlie sacrament half eaten 
up: which wdth great joy they took out: 
and as wdien the ark w'as breught again 
from the Philistines to tho Israelites, so the 
people now rejoiced for their new-found god, 
whom wdth candles and torches, and joyful 
and solemn music, they carried about the 
chuich in procession. 
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** Myself was present on my knees, ejiaking 
and i^ivering for what might bo done unto 
me, and expecting my doom and judgment. 
And as the sacrament passed me, I observed 
in it the marks and signs of the tcetli of the 
mouse, as they are to be scon in a piece 
of cheese gna^oi and eaten by it. This 
struck me with such horror, tliat I can^dnot 
at that moment w'hother I had boon tom in 
a thousand pieces for denying tliat mouse- 
eaten bread to be God. 1 called to mind all 
philosophy, and resolved within myself that 
the thing which I there saw gnawn, was not 
a mere accident or appearance of breadf but 
some real substance, eaten and dcivourcd 
by that vermin; which liad certainly been 
fed and nourished by w'hsit it had so eaten. 
But no Papist woubl bo billing to answer 
that the mouse had f(;d on the substance 
of the body and blood of Christ; therefore 
it liad fed upon the substance of bread. And 
thus God had made use of so mean and base 
a creature to confute Iransubstantiation, and 
convince me of what 1 had before begun 
to doubt, that certainly the Church of Home 
had erred grievously in this point of doctrine. 
For here, in Home’s judgment and opinion, 
the body of Christ on one altar was giuiwn 
and eaten, and, at the same time, in another 
place and upon another altar, in the hands 
of another Prioat, it was to be found not 
eaten and gnawn ^ the which ore two con- 
tradictions of the same thing at once ; nnmely, 
that it was gnawu and eat(*n, and that it 
was not gnawn and eaten. These impreh.dons 
were so strong upon me, that 1 was fully 
now convinced in myself that bread, really 
and only, was eaten in a bodily sense upon 
the altar, and by no means Christ’s risen 
and glorious body which is in heaven, and 
cannot be upon earth, subject to the hunger 
and violence of a creature. Here 1 desired, 
like David, that I could have tho w'ings of ^ 


dove to fly to my own oountry,{iEngland, and 
there he satisfied upon the point, and l;»e 
at rest of conscience. And I resolved that 
if I should be questioned for my carelessness 
or contempt of the Eomish sacrament, 1 
M'ould willingly sacrifice my life for the 
truth, which, as yet, 1 bad been no oiher- 
wiso taught than by that Spirit which, as 
Solomon obseiwoth, in a man, * is the candle 
of the Lord.’ I conceived that this was 
some comfort to my soul, which my good 
God would afford me in my pilgrimage, that 
I might more willingly bear whatever crosses 
might befall me in my journey and way 
t<» Bnglaiul. Tho part of tho wafer thatw'as 
left after tlio mouse had oaten her fill, w'as 
laid up, after the solemn procession about 
the church, to be eaten by some Priest 
aft(‘rwards. And because such a high con- 
tempt had been shown by a despicable 
vermin to their wafer-god, it was commanded 
through Portobello that day, that all tin; 
people should humble themselves and monm, 
and fast with bread and water only. 1 was 
not questioned; but I feared lest among 
so many soldiers and foreigners as were 
at Portobi'llo at that great fair, I might 
be inischiefed by tludr blind zeal for what I 
had done ; and I thought it best to keep in 
my lodgings for a day or two. But no 
trouble fell upon me mr iliis accident.” — 
(Sec Gage’s “Survey of tho West Indies.” 
Folio. ir>48.) 

Tliis histo^ is so natural, and such an 
accident so likely to happen to any Bomish 
Priest, that probably many have been thrown 
into tho like doubts, hut, not having tho 
samo honesty of purpose, have gone on either 
forbing their conscience, or else secretly 
becoming infidels. For the doctrine is a 
false doctrine ; and, therefore, the belief 
of it quietly leads souls to infidelity, or 
to delHncss of conscience. 


ANECDOTES, 


ANECDOTE OF DR. CHALMERS. 

Da. CuALMBBS described onoo what hap- 
pened at Manchester, when he consented to 
preach a sermon, for some public object, at 
a large chapel in that town. Ho had not 
been trhynVVig about the matter, after he had 
given hia consent to preach; but his oyo 
was attracted bv seeing his own name in a 
printed paper* like an immense play-bill, 
posted on all the walls about the town. 
This was tho programfM of the cereniouial 
for the day. There were to bo “ prayers, 
aathen^ choruBos from Handel’s Oratorios, 
and a sermon by the celebra,ted Dr. Chalmers, 
of Edinburgh.’^ Excessivdy annoyed at aU 


this display, ^he refused to take any part, or 
to preach on tho occasion. The directors 
expostulated, and reprosonted what would 
bo the effects of his withdrawal, and of the 
disappointment of the public. The matter 
was compromised ; and Dr. Chalmers was to 
ait in tho vestry till the proper time for him 
to con^e out and preach his sermon. But 
his troubles tlicn only began ; for, unfortu- 
nately, an Unthem, with full inatrumentah 
accompaxtiments, was appointed to follow 
toe scraion. The orchestra, being placed 
immediately^ behind toe pulpit apd aa^re 
occupied with ajLticipations of thpir 
performance than with wything ^l^ Jhe 
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musicians anu^ed and disturbed tbe Freachcr 
through the whole sermon by their prepara- 
tions and preliminaries for tho grand chorus. 
** Actually,’* as tho Doctor exclaimed, 


“tuning their venr trombones at my oar 
before 1 had finished .** — Doan Ramay on 
iho Life and Writinys of Chalmers, 


PAPERS ON BOTANY. 



THE CARNATIOX. 

A KIND of dianthus, or pink, much es- 
tccme<l for its beautiful and fragrant double 
flowers. It is usually grown in rich, light, 
loamy soil, in which sand enough is mixed 
to prevent tho stagnation of water ; and is 


MEMORIALS OF 'TH 


SIB THOMAS POWELL 
BUXTON, Bakt. 

Pakt I. • 

* Mb. Buxton was bom on the Ist of April, 
1786. Even in early bovhoofl he manifested 
the earnest, resolute, tnerough-going cha- 
racter which marked his riper years. “He 
was,** says his biograplfer, “a vigorous 
child, and early showea a bold and deter- 


propagntfcd (ulhcr cuttings or layering. 
Many varieties are cultivated. Success in 
their management requires attention to a 
number of minute details, for which the 
reader must refer to those who have written 
at large on floriculture. 

V 

GOOD AND QREAt. 


mined character. As an instance of this, it 
may be mentioned, that when quite a child, 
while walking with his uncle, Mr. Hanhury, 
he was desired to give a mesBage to a pig- 
driver who had passed along the road. He 
set off in pursuit ; and, although one of his 
shoes was soon lost in the mud, he pusbc<l 
on through lonely and intricate lanes, track- 
ing the driver by the footmarks of his pigs, 
for nearly three miles, into the town of 
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Coggeshall; nor did ho stop until he had 
overtaken the man, and delivered his mes- 

Having the prospect of inheriting con- 
siderable estates in Ireland, Fowell Buxton 
was sent to study at the Dublin University. 
When he entered on his studies there, ho 
was far behind the most of his fellow- 
students, having, according to his own ac- 
count, IcomSd little or nothing at school. 
But having come to that time of life, when, 
as ho afterwards wrote to one of his sons, a 
young man must make a turn to the right 
or to the left, he fortunately turned to the 
right. With the most indomitable persever- 
ance, he gave himself to his studies. “I 
considered,” he says, “every hour as pre- 
cious, and I made everything bend to niy 
determination not to bo behind any of my 
companions.” He made good his resolution. 
At the first examination he took the second 
place; at the next, and at all succeeding 
examinations, he took the first place; and 
so distinguished himself, that, at the close of 
his college career, ho was requested to come 
f irward as a candidate for the representation 
of the University, with every prospect of a 
triumphant return. This honour, however, 
he declined. 

Soon after leaving tlio University, cir- 
eumstancoa havifig occuiTcd to disappoint 
his expectation of being placed in indc- 
pqpdont circumstances, he found that his 
fortune must depend upon his own exer- 
tions. Accordingly, he entered into nego- 
tiations in difleront quarters, with a view to 
(‘stabUshing himself in business. For a time 
tlicse were unsuccessful. “ I longed,” he 
says, “ for any employment that would pro- 
duce me a hundred a year, if I had to work 
twelve houi*a a day for it.” At length his 
anxieties were brought to a close by his 
uncles, partners in Truman and llanbuiy*^8 
brewery, offering him a situation in that 
establishment, with the prospect of becom- 
ing a partner after three ycr,rs’ probation. 
Tliis offer he joyfully accepted; and into 
this new situation ho carried his characteristic 
energy. 

“ From his childhood,” says his biogiuphcr, 
“the duty of active benevolence had been 
impressed on him by liis mother, who used 
to set before him the idea of taking up some 
great cause by which ho might promote thp 
happiness of man. Upon settling in London, 
ho at once sought oppoiiunitios of useful- 
ness.” He took a part in all tho charitable 
schemes of tho poor and distressed district 
of Spitalflelds in which the brewery was 
situated, “moro especially those connected 
with education, the Bible Society, and the 
deep sufferings of the weavers.” 

The impressions produced upon his mind 
by the instructions he received from his 
mother, seem to have been deepened by his 
iutcrcourso, in his college-days, with a family 
to whom ho was afterwards united by mar- 
riage,— >that of Mr. Gurney, of Earlham-Hall, 


near Norwich. Of one membe^ of this family 
aU of our readers must have heard, — the 
celebrated Mrs. Fry. It was during a tour 
in Scotland, with some members of this 
family, that “ his attention appears to have 
been drawn, with increased earnestness, to 
the subject of relimon. When at Perth, he 
purchased a large Bible, with the resolution, 
which he steadfastly kept, of perusing a 
portion of it ex'cry day ; and he mentions in 
a letter, dated September 10th, 1806, that 
quite a change had been worked in his mind 
with respect to reading the holy Scriptures. 
‘ Formerly,' lie says, * 1 read generally rather 
as a duty than as a pleasure ; hut now I 
read them with great interest, and, I may 
say, happiness.* ‘1 am sure,* he writes 
again, < that somo of the happiest hours that 
T spend here, are while I am reading my 
Bible, which is as great a favourite as a 
hook can be. I never before felt so assured, 
that the only means of being happy is from 
sci'ldng tho assistance of a superior Being, 
or 80 inclined to endeavour to submit myself 
to tho direction of principle.* ** 

On returning to Dublin from this lour, he 
experienced a providential escape, which ho 
thus describes : — 

“In the year 1806, I was travelling with 
the Earlham party in Scotland. I left them 
to retiini to tho college of Dublin. In con- 
sequence of some conversation about tho 
Parkgatc vessels, with my present >vife, then 
Hannah (iumey, she extracted from me a 

roinisc that I would never go by T^lrkgate. 

was ox(jccdingly impatient to bo at Dublin, 
in order to prepare for my examination: 
when I reached Chester, the Cnptain of tho 
l^arkgate packet came to mo, and invited me 
to go with him. The wind was fair; tho 
vessel was to sail in a few hours ; he was 
sure I should ho in Dublin early tho next 
morning ; vdiereos a place in the Holyhead 
mail was doubtful, and, at best, I must lose 
the next day by travelling through Wales. 
My promise was a bitter mortification to 
me, but I could not dispense with it. About 
eight or nine o* clock the vessel left, and of 
tho ono hundred and nineteen persons who 
embarked as passengers, one hundred and 
eighteen were drowned before midnight.” 

It was not, however, till some years after 
he had entered on his duties at the brewery, 
that religioij seems to have gained that 
nseendeney over his mind which gave shape 
and Colouring to the whole of his after-life. 
In the commencement of the year 1813, ho 
was visited by an illness whic^ brought 
him to the brink of the grave. The salutary 
effects of this affiictiou may be learned from 
the following extract from a paper, written 
after his recovery : — 

“I was seized with a billons fever in 
January. • • « * When tho disorder 

had assumed an appearance veiy alarming 
to those about me, I spent nearly an hour 
in most fervent upraycr. I had been, for 
some years, perplexed with doubjs: I do 
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not know if they did not arise more from 
the fear of demoting, than from any other 
cause. The object of my prayer was, that 
this perplexity might be romored ; and the 
next day, when I set about examining my 
mind, I found that it was entirely removed, 
and that it was roplaood by a degree of 
pertain conviction, totally different from 
anything I had before experienced. It 
would be difHciilt to express the satisfaction 
and joy which 1 derived from this alteration. 
‘Now know I that my Kedeemer livotfi/ 
was the sentiment uppermost in my mind, 
and in the merits of that Kedeemer I felt a 
confidence that made me look on the prospect 
of death with perfect indifference. No one 
action of my life presented itself with any 
sort of consolation. I knew that by myself 
1 stood justly condemned; but I felt 
released from the penalties of sin, by tlic 
blood of our Sacrifice. In Ilim was all my 
trust" 

Christmas-day of the same year he set 
apart for “ balancing his mind," as he was 
accustomed at the brewery to balance the 
books ; and in reviewing God's mercies, and 
his own improvoment of them, he thus 
bears testimony to God’s goodness and faith- 
fulness 

“ In the evening I sat down, in a busi- 
ness-like manner,, to my mental account. 
In costing up the incidental blessings of tho 
year, I found none to compare with my 
illness : it gave such a life, such a reality 
and nearness, to my prospects of futurity : it 
told mo, in language so conclusive and 
intelligible, that hero is not my abiding 
city. It expounded so powerfully tho scrip- 
tural doctrine of atonement, by shoE^g 
what the award of iny fate must be, if it 
depended upon my own merits, and what 
that love is wdiieh offers to avert condemna- 
tion by the merits of another : i^ short, my 
sickness has been a source of happiness to 
me in every way." 

In the following anecdoto, told in a letter 
to his wife, may bo seen the earnest of that 
disinterested regard for the welfare of others 
wliich so charaotcrized his after-lifo - 

Spitdljields, July 

“ As you must hear tho story of our dog 
Prince, I may as well tell it you. On 
Thurs(W morning, when I got on my horso 
at St. Hoarc's, David told me* that there 
was Bometliing the matter wuth PriiVco; 
that he had killed tho cat, and almost killed 
the new dog, and had bit at him and Eliza- 
beth. I ordered him to be tied up and 
taken caro of, and then rode off to town. 
When I got into Hampstead, I saw Prince 
covered with mud, and running furiously, 
and biting at everything. I saw him bite 
at least a dozen dogs, two boys, and a man. 

“ Of course I was exceedingly alarmed, 
being persuaded ho was mad. 1 tried every 
effort to stop him, or kill l^im, or to drive 
him into some ou^ouse; but in vain. At 


last ho sprang up at a boy, and seized him 
by the breast : happily I was near him, and 
knocked him off with my whip. Tic then 
set off towards liondon ; and I rode by his 
side, waiting for some opportunity ^ of 
stopping him. I continually spoke to him, 
but he paid no regard to coaxing or scolding. 
You ^uay suppose I was seriously alarmed, 
dreading tho immense mischief he might do, 
having seen him do so muctt> in the few 
preceding minutes. I was terrified at tho 
idea of his getting into Camdeu-Town and 
London ; and at length, considering that if 
over ^cre was an occasion that justified a 
risk of life, this was it, I determined to 
catch liim myself. Happily he ran up to 
Pryor’s gate, and I throw myself from my 
horse upon him, and caught him by tho 
neck : he bit at me and struggled, but with- 
out effect, and I succeeded in sccuriug him 
without his biting me. He died yesterday, 
raving mad." 

A day or two afterwards ho thusAvrote 

“ You must not scold me for tho risk I 
ran : what I did, 1 did from a conviction 
that it was my duty ; and I never can think 
that an over-cautious care of self in cir- 
cumstances where your risk may preserve 
others, is so groat a virtue as you seem to 
think it. I do believe that if I had shrunk 
from the danger, and otliers had suffered in 
consMuence, I should have felt more pain 
than I should have done had I received a bite J ’ 

We now come to that period of Fowell 
Diixlon’s history when ho came forth out of 
the retirement of private life os tho eloquent 
and earnest advocate of the Buffering and 
destitute : — 

“Tho winter of 1816 sot in early, and 
with great severity; tho silk-trade wift 
almost stagnant, and the weavers in Spital- 
fiulds, always trembling on the brink of 
starvation, were plunged into the deepest 
nAscry. It was increased by tho constant 
infiiix into the parish of tho poorest class 
of London woiJc-pcoplc, who could find no 
lodging elsewhere. A soup-society had been 
long before established ; but the distress far 
exceeded the means provided for its allevia- 
tion. Under tliosc circumstances, it was 
determined to hold a meeting on the subject 
at thi^Mansion-bouse." 

The tooctiiig was held ; and Mr. Buxton, 
who had been visiting and relieving the poor, 
eSme for w ard to plead for th em. ll is speech 
attracted universal attention. I..etters of 
congratulation poured in from all hands ; and, 
amongst the rest, one, tho first he received, 
from that distinguished philanthropist, Mr. 
Wilbcrforco, M'ith whom, in after-years, he 
was to be closely associated in his labours of 
love. Tho speech was published and re- 
published. 

“ ‘By this one meeting at tho Mansion- 
house,’ says tho report of the Spitalficlds’ 
Benevolent Society, ‘ £43,369 wero raised. 
Two days after it had been held. Lord 
Sidmouth sent for Mr. Buxton, to inform him. 
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tliat * the Prince of Wales had been so pleased 
by tho spirit and t(*mpcr of tlie meeting, 
and so strongly felt tho claims that had been 
urged, that he liad sent them £5,000/ ” 

it was thus that Mr. Puxtoii’s public 
career commenced. He stepped forward to 
plead the cause of his poor neighbours ; but 
he was not one of those whose sympfithies 
extend not .beyond their own immediate 
neighbourliood : imbued with the spirit of 
th<; Gospel, ho had learned to coll every 
man brother: — 

“ One day, while walking past Newgate 
with Mr. Samuel Iloare, their couveftation 
turned upon tho exertions of their sister-in- 
law, Mrs. Pry, and her companions, for tho 
imxm>vemeiit of the prisoners within its 
W'alls ; and this siiggo.stc'd tluj idea of em- 
idoying themselves in a similar Jiiaiincr.” 

“The exertion.? of Mrs. Pry and her 
associates had i)i(‘X)ared tlic w'ay ; public 
attention bad been drawn to the subject ; 
and in 181G the ‘ Society for the llcformation 
of Prison Diseiidine’ was formed." 

Of this Society iSfr. Uuxtonwas appointed 
one of the Committee, and a deex) interest 
lie look in its operations. IIo was not 
satisfuid with giving it his eountenaii<‘e . he 
gave it his earnest support, and his un- 
wearied exertions. The following letter, 
written to Lis wife, is oxxiressive of the 
views and feelings with wdiicli he lauhehed 
forth on that i)alh of labour for the good <if 
ethers, along which his course lay for the 
riMiiaiiuler ofliis life* : — 

“After I had Mu-itten to you yesterday, 
T went with Charles and Peter Ihirford on 
a visit to Newgate. 1 saw' four poor crea- 
4n'es wdio are to bo executed on Tiie.sday 
next. Poor things! God liave mercy on 


tbem! The sight of them was sufficient 
for that day. 1 felt no faidher inclination 
to examine the prison. It has made me 
long much that my life may not pass quite 
uselessly ; but that, in some shape or other, 

1 may a.?sist in checking and diminishing 
(jrime and its consequent misery. Surely it 
is in the pow'cr of all to do something ii^ 
the ficrviee of their Master ; and surely 1, 
among the rest, if I w'crc now to begin and 
endeavour, to the best of my capacity, to 
serve ilim, might be the means of good to 
some of my fcllow'-creaturcs. Tliis capacity 
is, I fc(‘l, no mean talent, and attended witn 
no ineonsidorable responsibility. I must 
pray that I may at length stir myself up, 
and be enabled to feel somewhat of the real 
spirit of a Missionary, and that I may devoti* 
inyscltj my inlliiciicc, my time, and, above 
all, my affections, to tlio lumour of God 
and the happiness of man. My mission is 
cvidtmtly not abroad ; but it is not less a 
mission on that acriount. I feel that I may 
joiu-ney Ihrougli life by two very different 
paths, and that the time is now come for 
choo.sijig which 1 will pursue. I may go 
on, as 1 have been going on, not absolutely 
forgetful of futurity, nor absolutely devoted 
1o it. J may get lichea and repute, and 
gratify my ambition, and do Some good, and 
more evil ; and, at length, I shall find all 
my time on I'artli oxpi'nded, and, in retracing 
my life, I shall see little but occasions lost, 
and capabilities misnpjdied. The otlicr is a 
atli of more labour and less indulgence, 
may become a real soldier of Christ ; I 
may feel tnaL 1 have no business on earth 
hut to do IJis will, and to walk in llis ways; 
and J may direct every energy I have to 
the service of others." 


TABULAR RECORD OF MORTALITY. 


“ Bffssfd are the dead which die in the Lard," 

[All notices for tlds department, if not bent by one of the Ministers of the Circuit, must be authenticated 
by his signature, in addition to that of the sender.] 


Name. | Residence, c. 

Ilurton, Miss Emma, \ Sutton, 
bhilton, Mrs. Alicia, Yonghal, 

Hamblin, Mrs. Lctitio, , Wandsworxh, 
Hancock, Mrs. Ann, Whitchurch, 
Hope, Mr. AVilfred, ’ Darcy-Lover, 
Hopkins, Mr, Jonathan, | Hiddulp, 
Ijaw'rancc, Mr. George, -Whitby, 

Leo, Mrs. Frances, 1 Woodborough, 
Palmer, Mrs., } Vonghal, 

Proud, Mrs. Maiy Ann, 1 Wandsworth, 
Uobinaon, Mr. William, ' Tintwistle, 
Shaw, Mr. James, 'Piddulp, 

Stephenson, Mrs. R., Sutton, 

Tabor, Mrs. Mary Ann, : Naylor-strect, 
Taylor, Sarah, Jjow-Moor, 

Tennant, Mr. John, iHawksworth, 


I Circuit. 

I Mansfield, 
Youghal, 
Hammersmith, 

' Whitchurch 
Polton, 

I Congletoii, 

I Whitby, 

( Mansfield, 

! Youghal, 

, Ilaminersmitb, 
Glosse-p, 

• Congleton, 

! Man-sfield, 

(Third Manchester, 
' Bradford, West, 

I 


I Age I Date of Death. 

19 Nov. 21st, 1850. 

j March 9th, 1851. 
72 Fob. 27th, 1851. 
GO April 8th, 1851. 
21 : ’Oct. 5th, 1850. 

•19 , May J4th, 1850. 
25 Aug. 25th, 1849. 
81 Nov. 1st, 1860. 
April 7th, 1861. 

36 I April 9th, 1851. 
27 Feb. 3d, 1851. 

19 Jan. 18th, 1850. 
70 Nov. 12th, 1850. 
46 March 5th, 1850. 
23 April 21at, 1851. 
72 July 4tb, 1851. 


H. T. & J. BOCHE, 26, HOX'rON-SdVAKE, lOltDOU, 
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NOTICES OF THE REV. THOMAS JONES, 

LATE OF CREATON, NORTHAMPTONSHIRE.**^ 

The Rev. Thomas Jones was born at Hafod, near Aberystwith, April 2d, 
1752. 

“ When at the age of ten years,** he says, ** I well recollect to have had 
very serious thoughts^ of eternity. And one day, being in the field alone, 
musing on the world to come, I tried to find where eternity terminated. To 
assist my childish mind, 1 tried to find jn end to the vast space that 
surrounded me, and imagined a wall built at the extremity of it. Then it 
occurred to me that there must be something still beyond this ; and that, 
however far wc went, there would be still room to go farther. Then, thought 
I, so must it be with eternity ; and then I wept, because an end could not be 
found. From that time to the present (1830) no particular subject has more 
frequently or more deeply impressed my mind than that inconceivable, 
mysterious, and awful term, ErKUNirv. Often have 1 been obliged to have 
recourse to it, in order to rouse my soul from torpor and stupidity. When 
other means failed to impress me, this seldom failed. Yet I never durst 
dwell but a very short time in meditating on it, being far loo overwhelming a 
subject for my feeble mind. As meditation on this word, eternity, has been 
so beneficial to my own soul, I would advise others to make the same 
experiment,*! 

But it was not until some years after he had been ordained a Minister of the 
Church of England, that he came to the saving knowledge of the truth as it 
is in Jesus ; 'and it was not until after that change that he became the Curate 
of Creaton, in Northamptonshire. Here lie laboured for forty-seven years, 
with a very small incomej, living all th£ time in a little, quiet inn, the 
occupants of which seem to have been respectable and well-disposed people. 
His simple and affectionate ministry became extremely popular, and be often 
had hearers from fifteen or twenty parishes. Of these, many became 
** lamps *’ in dark places. He mentions “ one good woman, who, for many 
years, kept a turnpike-gate, ai^d who was constantly speaking to all, who 
came in her way, about redemption and mercy, salvation and immortality ; 
and God blessed her faithful exertions to many a poor sinner. The good 
Mr. Shaw, of Kilkenny, (Ireland,) preached three times one Sunday, at 


• “ Memoir of the Key. T. Jones. By the Bey. John Owen, Ticar of Xhn.EsingtDn.' 

VoL. VI. U 
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Creaton ; and this good woman heard him every time. Next morning he 
drove up to the gate she kept, and was going to pay her, but she said, ‘ O, 
Sir, you have nothing to pay : you paid me yesterday most abundantly.' 
Mr. Shaw was struck with this novel conduct, and stopped a considerable 
time to converse with this daughter of Abraham ; and he declared, many 
years after, that he never enjoyed a conversation more. Through the 
kindness of God, we had not a few such characters in our circle." ^ 

The following is an interesting example of the way in which God’s word 
finds out the sinner : — 

** A horse-dealer, of the wildest cast, was persuaded one Sunday, by some 
of his neighbours, to come to Crejj.ton church : he was brought to tlie knowledge 
and love of God, and became a devoted servant of Christ. His wife 
persecuted him most bitterly for two years ; bi^ she said to him one Sunday, 

‘ I will go with you to hear your favourite Parson.* She came ; but the 
moment they mounted their horses to return, she began to pelt her husband 
with very angry words, and said, ‘ Shame ! Shame I’ lie asked her, ‘ For 
what V She said, * For going to your Parson, to complain of your wife.* 
This he denied ; and she insisted that it must have been so ; * For,* she added, 

‘ how could he else speak of the quarrel we had the other day ? He mentioned 
the very words that passed between us.* He then assured her that he had 
never spoken to the Alinister in his life, though he had attended his ministry 
for two years. This pacitied her. In about a month, she again said to her 
husband, * 1 have a good mind to hear your Parson once more.* She came ; 
and she returned home weeping, and a penitent. Eve? afterwards they came 
together for jears, and a more devoted couple I never knew. They lived 
and died most happy in the Lor^d." 

The following are a few extracts from Mr. Jones’s letters. A trial hard to 
bear is poverty, and to a poor man it is hard to sustain the loss of promotion. 
Mr. Jones was just about to be presented to a bettor living, when ii turned 
out that his kind friend, Mr. llamsden, was not the legal patron. The 
following sentences were written on that occasion : — 

“ I was reading this morning in the J5ook of Deuteronomy, that the Levites 
had no inheritance among their brethren. Then am I a Levite ; and 1 have 
prayed scores and hundreds of times that I might have my portion, not in 
earthly but in heavenly things. Tiie late disappointment was the trial of my 
faith, that 1 might know what is in my heart, whether 1 am willing to be poor 
or not. 1 bore the tri^l better than I expected Thomas Jones would have 
done. One glance at heaven and eternity blots out all creation, and makes 
worldly gain and greatness to appear a delusive dream, or a cloud that 
vanishes by a breath of air." 

Again : — 

** On the ground of my escpcctations, I had built some airy castles in 
the clouds ; at which any weary .traveller on l^is journey to the moon is 
welcome to take rest, and to refresh himscjlf free of all Expense." Then, in a 
more serious strain, he proceeds thus : "It is now very evident that the Lord 
never designed this great income for me ; and I never wish to obtain what 
God does not wish to bestow on me in love, be it ever so flattering to our 
vain ambition. Thus the Lord leads His children home in ways of darkness, 
which they have not known ; but at eveif-tide it shall be light. Jacob's 
star will soon appear, leading on to eternal day. When we eome to stand on 
Mount Sion, and from thence review the intricate and mysterious way we 
have been conducted through the wilderness to our eternal rest, our hearts 
will be filled with adoring gratitude, love, and praise." 

In another letter he says: ** We sometimes speak of^ trials, conflicts, and 
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aiTlictions, if they were sure to do us f^ood. It is corlain that they are 
designed to do so; for it is said of the Lord’s corrections, ‘Ho, for }t)ur 
profit.* Alter all, we lose the benefit of many of the medicines He sends us, 
because we do not take them according to His prescriptions. We frequently 
forget who sends them, and for what purpose. Whenever we fight against 
our troubles, or sink under them; we are sure to be wrong ; and should Ilia 
coricctions last always, W'e are wrong if we grow weary of them. The wisdom 
of (jodis better able to judge, than our feelings and wishes, how frequent, how 
heavy, and how long, our trials ought to be. 

“ One of the hardest lessons to learn is, to make a right use of our 
sufferings, of wdiat disturbs the mind, or, of what pains the body. The 
moment troubles come, we consult liesh and blood, and atk, ‘What do you 
think of these things?’ ‘OJ tays the flesh and the old man, ‘they aic 
enemies : let us figlit against them.* lie alone will manage his tjials well, 
who makes the IJible his constant study, drinks deep inlo its spirit, listens to 
its counsels, and walks hy its rules. A good head, a simple heurt, and an 
entire reliance on Jesus, will teach and enable us to cnduic all things, and to 
grow rich by our losses.** 

^Ve give one other extract from a letter to a brother in distress 
“ In spite of all wo know of the ways of God and of llis dealings with His 
children, we too readily fall into a common error: we give a perpetuity to 
the passing shadows of time which docs not belong to them. When we sing 
the songs of Sion, and bask in the glory of Tabor, we triumphantly cry, ‘ My 
mountain shall stand fast for ever ;* but we soon find ourselves at the foot of 
the hill, and entering into the dark valley of the shadow of death ; and when 
clouds and darkness surround us, we strike the deep-toned notes of the 
bassoon, and say, ‘ Will the Lord cast off for ever ? and will He be no more 
entreated?* Ikit both pains and pleasures are on the wing, passing by, and 
succeed each other, as days and nights. The pillar that leads us on through 
the wilderness shows to us its bright and its dark side by turns, to teach us 
both our need of God, and His goodness to us. When w'e drink of the 
waters of Marah, we should then expect soon to drink of the well of Beth* 
lehem. And when the sun is perpendicular over our heads, we should not 
forget that, in twelve hours,, we shall have the whole earth standing between 
us and the sun : yet, even thtn, the day soon return. Ihave understood 
this better by observing the ways of God in providence towards myself and 
others,' than by reading in the Bible that it is so. ^riic world passeth away, 
and nothing in it coiitinucth in one stay. 

“ You cry out for a pair of wings. If you had them, you would not, I 
hope, willingly make use of them, till your mate and the young pigeons could 
fly with you. Ah ! my brother, where are now the troubles of Kobinson, 
Gillbee, and Foster ? They are no longer tossed on the waves of a restless 
sea, but rest on the bosoni.of their Lord„and triumph in Him for ever.** 

Many of his Maxims ” remin^j us of the quaint old Puritans : — 

** He who would avoid sin, will not sit at the door of temptation. 

The trees that stand most in the sun bear the sweetest fruit. 

** The work! has only an oulw^ard gliiter: the church of God is glorious 
within. 

“ Be serious without gloom, tftid merry without levity. 

“ Fools alone will carry to-day the troubles of future years.*’ 

Mr. Jones died January 7th, 1845. 
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‘‘GATHER UP THE FRAGMENTS.” 

May not this Divine injunction refer to spiritual things, and to the care a 
mnn is bound to take of his spiritual opportunities and privileges, as well as 
to temporal things ? 

All our means of grace arc invaluable. All impulses heavenward, and all 
elements and means of impulse, are inestimably precious ; and, in proportion 
as they arc so, they arc to be carefully husbanded. There can be no abuse 
or waste of God’s mercies with impunity. Even men of the world believe 
this, in regard to the blessings of God’s providence ; but how much more 
certain it is in regard to the bkssings of His grace ! Industry, care, and 
economy arc requisite, or you cannot prosper. 

Men admit this almost intuitively ; for it has become a proverb of life in 
regard to this world ; but how much more, in regard to another ! For if 
frugality and diligence be so great, important, and necessary virtues in this 
life, if not only industry and energy in application, but a saving and putting 
to use of all good opportunities, be requisite for success here, much more 
must it be so in spiritual things, and for hereafter. Do you ever expect that 
any man will gain wealth who is careless in his business habits, or a spend- 
thrift of his money before he has gained it ? Do you ever expect that a man 
will become rich, who in his business neglects the details, the small opportuni- 
ties, and takes no care of tlie fragments ? Do you expect any man to prosper 
who will attend to nothing but great bargains, and constantly subjects himself 
to losses by waste and hoedlessncss of daily transactions ? No ; you expect 
no such thing. How then can you dream of a man growing in grace or 
becoming rich in spiritual things, whose liabits in regard to religion are in 
like manner careless? if a man resUicts alibis religious opportunities to 
the Sabbath, and lets every day of the week be a day of waste and worldliness, 
if at the end of the year his spiiitual alfairs do not look dark and gloomy, it 
is merely because be does not and dares not take any accurate survey of 
them. He balances his books in his worIdl3' bin incss every week, every day, 
but leaves the account for eternity to the day of jurlgmcnl. 

Now, though men may waste opportunities and ncglcet duties devolving 
upon them as spiritual beings, and even as members of Christ’s church, and 
may carry on such neglect for a time wuth great impunity here, yet God 
takes account of all this. ^ All the fragments wasted will be gathered up and 
j>rescnted at the judgment, if not here; and whatsoever a man soweth, that 
A\ill he also reap. If he sows neglected opportunities and duties, ho will 
reap an appropriate harvest ; nor will he be able to put in as a plea iu bar of 
judgment, that he had his farm and his merchandise, and bis new barns to 
take care of, and that God gave him such increase in his worldly goods, that 
he had to neglect his spiritual affairs to lake cliarge of them. There may be 
such excuses now proposed, where God as yet does not openly answer : men 
may say now, “ My property increases so rs^idly, and my business presses so 
strongly, that I cannot attend your meetings ; I have no time : my business 
must be attended to; if not, it will go to ruin ; and it is not my duty to God 
to neglect my business engagements.” But if you hear any such excuses at 
the judgment, you will bear a new thing in the universe. There will be 
thousands ruined there for ever, by taking care of wood, hay, and stubble 
here, and taking so much time for that, that they could not attend to God’s 
business, could not take care of their own souls. They could take care of 
their property, the best possible care ; but, alas ! not of their piety. They 
could set an example to their friends, acquaintance, dependents, and families, 
of punctuality and diligence in attending to their own business, but careless- 
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ness, neglJbt, waste, and ruin in regard to God's. There must come a 
reckoning for such things ; and when it comes, alas ! what unexpected and 
dreadful shipwreck and ruin will there be of hopes for eternity ! “ Give an 

account of thy stewardship ; for thou mayest be no longer steward !” That is a 
terrible announcement to the man who has left his books to be balanced at 
the judgment. • 

Now, the truth is, that many men ticat as mere fragments what God 
regards as llis most precious trusts and blessings committed to our steward- 
ship. Some of our most common but heavenly opportunities are of this 
nature. IMany of the impulses heavenward, the starts of life and resolution, 
the quickenings of purpose and energy, the* liftings toward God and eternal 
things, which are granted from day to day, are of this nature. A single 
impulse toward God, the excitement of a single heartfelt breathing after 
Him, in such a world as this, with such a nature as ours, is precious beyond all 
price, and the means of meeting or securing such blessings are beyond 
estimate important. But if a man regard such things as if they were the 
fragments, things to be taken no particular care of, he may be sure he will 
soon lose the possibility of wasting fragments : God will not long give him 
the opportunity of throwing them away. A man must take God's appointed 
ways of keeping up his piety, or his piety will decline. A man must put 
himself in the ordinary train of the Spirit's operations, or the Divine Spirit 
will cease to visit him. lie can no more expect to he blessed in the neglect of 
such opportunities, than a man desirous of getting from one place to another 
can expect the locomotive of the rail-cars to call for him, and take him up at 
his own dwelling, while he refuses or neglects to present himself for the tiaiii 
at the hour of departure. 

Nevertheless, just such folly as this is committed by men in God's aflairs, 
and in the concerns of their own souls, when they would despise themselves, and 
be despised by others, if they acted in the same way in their earthly business. 
If men, for example, neglect the ordinary duties of members of Christ's 
church, in the performance of which the Spirit of God is wont to meet, 
refresh, and bless the children of God, God will cease to meet them on extra- 
ordinary occasions ; and, at length, if their neglect be continued, will cease to 
meet them at all. If lhe 3 r cease io take an interest, or are careless about 
gaining and keeping a share, in that blessing which Clirist bestows by Ilis 
presence in the assemblies of Ilis people, then it is an intimation that Clirist 
will take, and act upon ; and as they desei t the interests that arc dearest to 
His heart, lie will leave them to the interests that are dearest to theirs. 
But it is a terrible experiment for men to make. It is practically saying to 
God, “Depart from us; for we desire not the knowledge of Tliy ways.’* Ilertce 
the Lord’s command and warning : “ Forsake not the assembling of yourselves 
together, as the manner of some is ; but exhort one another : and so much the 
more, as ye see the day approaching.” This “ manner of some ” was a manne r 
indicative of ruin. Men may have a thousand excuses, — their ships to build, 
their merchandise to look after, their calls to make, their time so much occu- 
pied that they have no room left; or, what is more customary than all, their 
being so tired with their own business all day, that they have no strength for 
God's in the evening, or their getting back so late from the world at night, 
that a meeting for prayer is impossible ; but again we say, this “ manner of 
some ” is a manner prophetic of ruin. 

Men so absorbed in the world may go on quietly for a season, but a break- 
ing up must come. They may seem to prosper in the world ; but there is a 
private mark stamped* upon such prosperity that God understands, and 
perhaps 4Satan also knows, even if they have forgotten it. God granted their 
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request, but sent leanness into their souls. There can be nothing tut leanness 
in the souls of those who habitually put God’s services to wait upon their ewn 
convenience. Tliey may seem to be going on decently and in order, but they 
know not what spirit they are of, nor what would be their confusion if God 
should suddenly call them to judgment. They know not how little prepared 
th.*y are to meet God in any of Iiis chastising providences. That man of God, 
Cecil, records how he was once in this careless frame, when a plain country 
Minister preached a sermon by which it pleisod God to shoot an arrow into 
Ills conscience. The Minister merely said, with inexpressible simplicity, th;it 
men might get on well enough in the morning, and please themselves at noon, 
but the cool of the day was coming, when God would come down to judge 
them. That cool of the day ! The glow and delusion of the world would soon 
be all over, and the soul must meet God, must sec Him as lie is, mus» account 
to Him for all the privileges and resi)onsibiIities of its stewardship. For 
Cecil, it was as if a bolt from the Almighty had fallen at his feet. Thou man 
of the world, busied in earthly cares, plans, anxieties, successes, remember 
that the cool of the day is coming, when, if thou hast not time now, while 
God in mercy is waiting on thee, to adjust thy business wdth Him, thou must 
take time for judgment ; and it is a very diflerent thing meeting God as a 
Judge, from meeting Him as a Saviour. 

\Voul(l to God that the Lord’s own people would think more of this ! Oo<l 
is a kind and gentle Master ; but he cannot have His goods wasted. When He 
calls us into the kingdom and church of His dear Son, it is as He call's 
labourers into His vineyard, where He has wmrk for every man to do. Now 
if it be found, when the time of rVsekoning comes, that the man whom He sent 
to take care of Ilis own vines and gr.apcs, merely went and built a plea«snt 
lodge for himself, and took a little patch of ground for his private cultivation, 
and very rarely even went into the vineyard to help to take care of that, then it 
cannot but be that his neglect and selfishness will have their reward. The 
waste or misappropriation of privileges is often followed wdfh severe punish- 
ment here. St. Paul declares this, in rebuking tlie neglectful and irreverent 
manner in which some, without preparation or self-examination, attended un- 
worthily upon the Lord’s supper. “ P’or this cause many are weak and sickly 
among you, and many sleep.” God vebuked themJ ** For,” adds Paul, “ if we 
W'ould judge ourselves, we should not be judged. But tvJien we are judged, 
we are chastened of the Lord, that we should not be condemned widi the 
world.” That is, the principles of God’s administration with His professing 
people in the matter of discipline for their sins, are very different from those 
on which He governs the world. When the ungodly world ar'e judged, it will 
be for everlasting condemnation. But God visits the sins of His professing 
people beforehand, and judges them now with chastisement, that they may be 
redeemed from evil, and not perish for ever. I f they would avokt God’s judg- 
ments therefore now, they must live near to God, 'endeavouring to be faithful 
in His church, in His service, and in the taithful me of those privilegea of 
which the sacrament of the Lord’s supper may bo the highest, but by no 
means the only one essential to their own ussrulness and to God’s glory.^ If 
they neglect these thing.s, and still do not meet God's judgments, then, accord- 
ing to the rule laid down by tlie Apostle, IhSt is far Inmi being a sign in their 
favour, but is rather a sad foreboding that (hey are given over to have their 
judgment with the condemnation of the world. There is nothing, therefore, 
that should fill a man with more trembling .and anxiety, than to find himself, 
notwithstanding a state of lukewarmness and neglect of his charch-duties and 
spiritual privileges, in a state of continued worldly comfort and prosperity. 
“ My flesh trembleth,” says David, •* for fear of Thee ; and I am afraid of Thy 
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jadgments.V But if » man be ivandering from God, ho has still greater 
reason to be afraid of his prosperities^ afraid of being left without God’s judg- 
ments, afraid of God saying of him, “ Ephraim is joined to idols : lot him alone.” 
Sometimes God’s most terrible judgments come thus in the way of seeming 
prosperities, made idols, and set up in the heart and the life instead of God’s 
service. If a man could see the end from tiie beginning, he would sometimes 
sooner march into a burning furnace than pray and labour for the continuance 
of such prosperities. 

^ 

SELECTIONS FROM A MINISTER’S MANUSCRIPTS. 

No. XXII. 

FIDELITY WITH THE DYING. 

Few duties are more distressing to the sincere Christian, than to be called 
to visit the dying, ignorant of, or careless about, their souls’ condition : and 
frequently it is diflicult prudently and faithfully to discharge the duty 
binding, in such circumstances, upon all sensible of the worth of immortal 
souls. Suffering is almost sure to excite sympatliy, and to enlist on behalf of 
the sufferer the tender sensibilities of our nature. From llie fear of increasing 
bodily disease, and giving pain of mind, there is a danger of shrinking from 
fidelity to the interest of the soul. You may sec, it may be, a young person 
in whom the certain doom of early mortality is evident, yet clinging to, 
and anxious for, life, ready to rest upon any«recd of hope, however feeble, that 
may encourage the fervent desire for continued existence. Yet it may be 
necessary to intimate that hope is fallacious ; that disease must and will, sooner 
or later, prove fatal. Then a struggle arises between the tenderness of tho 
creature, and the real love of the Christian. Or, the afllicted one may be the 
head of a large dependent family. The piembers of it are all solicitude for his 
recovery, and he himself is fully alive to their claims on his exertion and protec- 
tion. Here, too, for his family’s sake, life is longed for ; and, it may be, the mind 
is diverted from a proper preparation for eternity. You fear to give alarm ; }ou 
wish not to increase miser/; and by this feeling you are perhaps deterred from 
the performance of incumbent duty. Rut what feeling should prevail ? This 
question would easily be answered, if due reflection vwerc only given to the value 
of the soul, and the unchangeablcness of the eternal state awaiting that soul. 
Doubtless discretion should be exercised, and plainness of dealing should be 
clothed with the kindness of affection ; but love to the immortal spirit, just 
about to depart into the presence of the Judge of all, should reign over every 
other consideration. Even at the risk of oflending for a season, attempts 
should be made to preserve ** the brand from the burning.” Various are the 
classes of character, and diversified arc the circumstances, where fldclity, on 
the principle of love to the soul, Is imperatively due and demanded. 

The grossly ignorant and profanely wicked form a numerous class. These 
have walked in darkness, in heathenish darkness, amidst the blaze of 
Christian light I Without God ; knowing only that name to blaspheme it, 
and take it in vain. Life hasi been one unbroken course of transgression. 
In this state, the hand of death arrests them ; but they have no bands for 
they have no fear : and why ? They have no knowledge. The sinfulness of 
sin is a subject they never studied ; the guilt and pollution of sin they have 
never seen : of its consequences, therefore, they have no dread. And yet, if 
they are informed of •the law they have broken, and of the righteous wrath 
they have incurred, they will plead, and even trust to, their ignorance for 
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escape and safety. But such must be told that their ignorance was wilful. 
The sun shone around them, but they would not go forth into its light. 
They have felt the spirit of condemnation, but they have withstood its influ- 
ence. If other means fail, the terrors of the Lord should be employed to 
awaken them to concern. “ 1 am willing,” said an ignorant and wicked man 
to a Minister, ” I am willing to cbe saved as though he was conferring a 
favour on the Saviour by that willingness. But there was no sorrow for the 
past, no confession of sin, no alarm about the consequences of transgression, 
no fleeing to Jesus. But cases such as these arc not altogether hopeless. 
When faithful dealing has been exercised, hardened, thoughtless sinners 
have been awakened in the very article of death, and have found the mercy of 
an eleventh-hour salvation. Such cases the writer has witnessed, although 
he has known too many who have died in the darkness of ignorance, and in 
the carelessness of unconcerned indifference. 

The self -righteous es'peciallg need fidelity. It is frequently more 
difllcult to awaken these to a sensibility of their state, than it is to arouse the 
fears and inquiries of those who have been openly wicked. They have 
avoided gross immorality ; they have been very conscientious in the 
observance of some particular duty ; and, it may be, that they have attended a 
ministry where they have been taught that this was all that is required of 
them. To convince such that they need any other Saviour but themselves is 
extremely difllcult. The relation of facts will best illustrate these sentiments. 
A Minister was called to visit a very pharisaical old lady. He endeavoured 
to show her that she was a sinner ; but this she positively refused to admit. 
On his observing, ** Why, we arc all sinners in the sight of God,” he received for 
answer: ” Yes, yes ; you may speak for yourself: no doubt you know what 
sort of a life you have lived.” Thus intimating that he might be aware of 
wicked conduct, but that she was without sin. Frequently this class of the 
dying have been found to be as destitute of fear as they w’cre confident of 
future happiness. When close inquiries have been put respecting the foun- 
dation on which this confidence was placed, it has been discovered to rest upon 
mistaken views of personal goodness, or some act deemed to be worthy or 
meritorious. Why,” a<-ked a Minister of an aged man, “ do you expect 
to go to heaven ?” The reply was, ” I have said my prayers at night, and 
paid every one his own, and expecE heaven at last.” This man had been 
remarkable for his honesty, and in this he trusted; though, for many years, 
he had been a violent persecutor of his pious wife. In another instance, the 
same Minister was delighted by the professed experience of a dying youth, 
who said he possessed great peace and comfort, and declared his willingness 
to die, and readiness to appear in the presence of God. After some 
further conversation, the Minister was about to retire, thankful to God for 
such a witness to the sufficiency of Jlis grace. But before leaving, he was 
led to inquire, ** When did you find that peace : how long have you had that 
blessed hope of heaven?” Then, to his astonishment, the young man affirmed 
that, in his own esteem, he had never known the absence of them. “ He had 
always loved his mother ; and he had never said a bad word, nor told a lie in 
all his life.” This was the source of his peace, and the foundation of his 
confidence. These facts prove that fidelity wi^h the dying is an imperative 
duty ; that the visiter should not be satisfiod witb the profession of the visited, 
but test their professions by the word of God. It may be distressing to have 
to undeceive them, to sweep away their baseless expectations; but not to- do 
so, would be to participate in their deception. And shall souls be destroyed 
through the fear of giving them pain ? Who would lake, such a responsibility 
with him to the bar of God ? 
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Antinomiam may he met with^ and require great fidelity* They ha^e known 
God, — known Him as a Saviour from sin into the eiijoyments of grace. 
Dependence is placed on former experience, or they may conclude that sin in 
them brings glory to God, and so they sin, that grace may abound. Such, with 
feelings the most ungracious, having lived a life most unholy, will meet death 
withoi^t dread, and profess in that solemn hour a full preparation for an 
eternal state. Many arc found thus to aci, supported by their received creed ; 
and others, from ignorance of the Gospel scheme of salvation. When such 
come into contact with one who is fully assured that the pure in heart only can 
see God, he will see the necessity of speaking and sparing not ; and the law 
of condemnation must be brought to bear en such cases, as well as the pure 
requirements of the Gospel. Searching examination will be necessary to 
detect the devices of such self- deceivers. Plausible and pleasing language must 
not be allowed to satisfy the visiter : fidelity requires close personal dealing to 
remove the veil that hides themselves from themselves, and perils their eternal 
interests. An individual in the north of England, who had been a member of 
a Christian church at one period of his life, thought that his end was approach- 
ing, and expressed his desire to have prayer made for him, and the sacriiment 
of the Lord's Supper administered to him. One who had known him, and 
his manner of life, called upon him. He professed to be in a blessed state of 
mind, but to all appearance was very near the close of life. The visiter was 
surprised, but delighted, to find him apparently so ready for his departure. But 
there was one point on which he desired to have information. He knew that 
the dying man had lived on very bad terms with his wife ; and he was anxious 
to learn if a good understanding had taken p[ace, and if now a spirit of forgive- 
ness and affection was cherished. He prudently stated how well it was to die in 
peace with all men ; and inquired, if he could forgive his neighbours, if any had 
ofiended him? He replied very rcjidily that he could, and did from his heart. 
“ Then,” added the visiter, “ perhaps your children may have grieved you 
frequently ; and I hope, as a father, you have no ill-will towards them now ?” 
To that inquiry he replied that he loved them ; and that if at any time they 
had displeased him, he truly gave them his pardon. The visiter expressed 
his pleasure on hearing this, but further observed, ” There is your wife : it 
may be that in your long life things have happened to cause you to quarrel 
with each other ; if so, I hope you can now forgive her also.” With a look 
and spirit that astounded the visiter, the man, who^supposed himself just on 
the verge of cternit}^ exclaimed, “ No, I will rake hell with her first.” 
It need not be added, that he was deemed in an improper state to receive the 
memorials of a Saviour's dying love. Now, had not the visiter been aware 
of the facts which enabled him to test that dying man's state of soul, he 
might have passed into eternity with all that malignancy of feeling, under 
the fatal notion that he was a monument of saving grace. What result 
followed the faithful admenitions and \wrnings given, eternity may unfold ; 
but the fact illustrates the inipera<,ive necessity of fidelity with the dying, 
Chelsea* N. 


THE RELATIO^f OF LIVING AND DYING. 

To live is Christ, — to die is gain there is the relation of cause and 
effect between these two affirmations. We look at this now only as matter of 
experience ; of actual occurrence. It is not theory, but cheering fact, they who 
so live do so die. The •explanation is easy. Where there has been such living, 
there is»a treasure laid by, where neither death, nor any rifling band, can reach. 
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It is laid up in Christ : being there, it is safe: when all other treasure must 
go, this abides to enrich and bless the departing soul. 

We may follow such an one through a course of Christian service to the final 
hour, — the hour of his conflict. Such having been the spirit and tenour of his 
life, there is no doubt with him, or with any one else, that death will be his 
gain. All is clear, serene ; for his bed is made, as it were, on the outejr edge 
of heaven ; and the balmy breath, and the entrancing songs, of that world 
seem almost to come over and touch his spirit. It follows that his' soul's 
hope in Christ was never brighter or firmer ; his soul’s wealth laid up in 
Christ, to be realised in heaven, never appeared so near to him, so inalienably 
his ; never did it so swell out in unagn'itude, and assume to itself such more 
than golden preciousness, as when, having lived to Christ, he lies down to die 
ill Christ. The successful worldling may have his locked and coffered 
millions : he has nothing in that liour. That man in Christ may have no 
worldly thing ; tlie rough boards of his coffin, and the rude shoveling at his 
grave, may both be the work and the fruit of charity ; but his soul, as it lies 
there in that extremity, is really clothed with the riches of immortality ; and, 
as it leaves the body, it goes at once into the possession of the Uncreated and 
the Infinite, llow sublimely true, that death, —that most dreaded thing, that 
ghastly thing, that ruthless invader of our frames, our ties, our joys, our 
hopes, our homes, blighting everything on which falls liis cold touch, how 
wonderful that it is so, — even de*!!}! is gain ! What thanks do we owe, that we 
can so confidently say it, have so often heard the dying say it, “ Death to me 
is gain!" ** Thanks be to God, which giveth us the victory through our 
Lord Jesus Christ." ^ 

LOVE OF THE TRUTH. 

It is John Newton who somewhere says, that he never knew any person 
who appeared to be actuated by a sincere love of the truth, who did'not come 
right after a while, however far off he might have been when he began to feel 
this motive operating. The case of the Rev. Thomas Scott is a remarkable 
illustration of this remark. When he commenced his correspondence with 
Mr. Newton, he was a Socinian, and was solicitous to engage his correspondent 
in a controversy on the points of difference, Mr. Newton, however, while 
he avoided controversy, still entertained and expressed the hope that Mr. Scott 
would come to a right belief, because he thought he perceived in him a 
sincere desire to know the truth. 

This is one of the first lessons which they learn, who are taught of God. 
The Holy Spirit, when he would lead any one to the saving knowledge of the 
truth, produces in him a spirit of humble docility. The soul, led by the 
Spirit, thirsts for the knowledge of the truth. This is a very different 
thing from ardent attachment to particular opinions, which have been imbibed 
from education, or from connexion vfith a particular sect. Such attachment 
cleaves to error as tenaciously as to truth.® A man may be willing to lay 
down his life in defence of his opinions, and j^et may be destitute of the love 
of truth. The genuine love of truth makes'its possessor willing to relinquish 
his most cherished opinions as soon as it shall be satisfactorily demonstrated 
that they are not true. The love of truth wonders a man not only earnest 
in the pursuit of the beloved object, but impartial in his judgment of evidence. 
He fears deception, and admits new opinions only after the evidence lias been 
thoroughly sifted and weighed. 

This disposition is commonly accompanied with a deep sense of ignor- 
ance and liability to err. The lover of truth cannot be satisfied with 
mere plausible appearances; he must have solid ground to rest upon: he 
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therefore dfgs deep, until he comes to a rock. And as the Holy Bible is the 
treasure of Divine truth, he searches the Scriptures daily to find out what God 
has revealed. But, conscious of his liablencss to be misled by ignorance or 
prejudice in interpreting the oracles of God, he is incessant in his prayers for 
Divine illumination. Such an one trusts little to his own reason or human 
authority : he wants to hear what the Lord*saith. And they who search for 
truth as for hidden treasure shall not be disappointed. There is a gracious 
promise, that if we seek we shall find. If any of you lack wisdom, let him 
ask of God, that giveth to all men liberally, and upbraideth not; and it shall 
be ffiven him.” 

♦ • 

3H)W1‘:r of the cross. 

The thoughtful Heathen, as he retired from the temple and the bleeding 
victim, out of a conscience still pressed down under the weight of its own 
wretehednoss, exclaimed, “O that T knew where I might find Him !” The 
Hebrew, turning from the smoking altar and the atoning Priest, still cried 
out, “ Wherewith shall I appear before God, and bow myself before the Most 
High!” The Hindoo mother, returning childless from the river that has 
swallowed up her babe, feels the sting of guilt still rankling in unmitigated 
agony I The body of the devotee is crushed beneath the wheel ; but, ah ! the 
wound was far decp('r. From that mangled, bleeding corpse, his soul is now 
set free ; but yet uncleaiiscd, and in all her guiltiness, that soul appears 
before God. Thus it is in our own country, and at the present day. A man, 
feeling the agony of a guilty conscience, may flee everywhere but to Calvary, 
and there is no relief for his anguish. But let him hear that ** God so loved 
the world, that He gave His ouly-begotten Son, that whosoever bclicveth in 
Him should not perish, but have everlasting life let him cast himself for 
salvation upon Him whose blood cleanseth from all sin ; let him learn and 
practise the precepts of the Gospel, and he feels in his spirit that his deadly 
wound is healed. The peace that passeth all understanding is shed abroad in 
his soul. The Spirit itself witnesseth with his spirit that he is a child of God. 
From the dominion of sin, from the tyranny of passion, from subjection 
to -a sensual and transitory world, from the intolerable anguish of a wounded 
spirit, the Son has made hiin free?, and ha is free indeed. Being justified by 
faith, he has peace with God through our Lord Jesus^Christ, and rejoices 
with joy that is unspeakable and full of glory. • 


HOW NEAR IS HEAVEN? 

Christians someiimes look far away to heaven. But that rest is not far 
off. The clouds that hide the shining world arc tliin : they arc transient, Rnd 
soon will obscure no mora The journoy m^ end this hour : one short step 
may place the Christian in thcb. world of light. One dark hour may hang 
upon him ; but the morning comes, and no shade behind it. Day, bright, 
peaceful, and eternal, succeeds it. A pang may be felt for a moment, and 
then it flics away for ever. A conflict, sharp and painful, may continue for a 
night, but victory, eternal vic^tory, ensues. Jlow soon, O, bow soon, the 
Christian’s cares are over, his struggling soul at rest, his eyes suflused no 
more with tears! Near at hand is the land of his pursuit. Hope cheers. 
How glorious the object that hope embraces ! how holy its spirit I Who can 
contemplate the home our heavenly Father is fitting for his children, and not 
feel his soul athirst fojr its enjoyment and employments? Well, those delights, 
the hsippy clime, those ever-verdant plains, are not far distant. 
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INCONSISTENCIES. 

Christ’s real people are His servants, 
His subjects, His friends. But of many 
of His professed people it may be said, 
What strange servants ! Always at work 
for themselves, doing nothing for their 
Master ! What singular subjects ! taking 
the reins of government into their V)vvn 
hands, and making their own will a law 
unto themselves. What heartless ftiends ! 
preferring the company of the vain, and 
the friendship of the world, above com- 
munion with God. 

The most important things are the 
most neglected. In proportion as subjects 
deserve attention, it is denied them. The 
life of man is chiefly taken up with trifles. 
Compare what men are doing, with what 
they are leaving undone, and you will 
see, with surprise^ how much the latter 
transcends in importance the former. 

He that docs good, without being good, 
pulls down with one hand what he builds 
up with the other. 

He who by inconsistency becomes a 
stumbling-block in the church, is the 
grief of the church, the jest of the world, 
and the gazing-stock of fallen angels.— 
Dr, Nevins, 


DELAY. 

“ I AM waiting,” says the sinner. For 
whom does he wait ? For God ? God i?, 
ready for him. Waiting ! What folly to 
wait for one's self to act ! 

Every sinner being dependent on the 
aid of the Holy Spirit for a disposition to 
embrace the Gospel offer, it cannot be 
safe for him to delay his surrender to 
Christ, except on this condition, that God 
agrees to it. If He agrees to a post- 
ponement, let it be so. But where has 
He given His consent? Has He i-pt, oii' 
the contrary, threatened most severely all 
who hesitate ? 

He is in a sad way whose income 
never met his expenses, and whose 
expenses are daily becoming greater, 
while his income is daily becoming less. 
It is just BO with every sinner who 
defers repentance. He is like a man 
unskilled to swim, who is, by every 
step he takes, going further from the 
shore, and into water of greater depth, 
besides becoming every moment more and 
more exhausted: the man plunges on. 


while ten thousand voices on the shore 
call and conjure him to stop and turn ; 
and that which calls loudest, and conjures 
most earnestly, is the voice of God : 
“Turn ye, turn ye; for why will ye die? 
As 1 live, saith the Lord, 1 have no 
pleasure in the death of him that dieth, 
but that he turn from his wicked way and 
live.” 

What can exist hereafter that does not 
now exist, to give sinners the disposition 
to repent ? What inducement will there 
be that is not now ? Circumstances may 
indeed change. Adversity may overtake 
a man. He may be sick, he may be 
afflicted, and he may feel himself to bo 
drawing near to death ; and, under these 
circumstances, he may have some in- 
clination to religion which he has not 
now. But it is not every kind of in- 
clination to the subject that will answer 
the purpose. A man may have a dispo- 
sition to he saved, yet no disposition to 
trust in Christ. Now the former without 
the latter is of no avail. The awakened 
sinner has some disposition towards re- 
ligion ; yet liow long he remains, notwith- 
standing this, without the willingness to 
be a Christian, and sometimes dies without 
it! So sometimes the sinner on his death- 
bed is exceedingly solicitous about his 
salvation, and it seems as if there was 
nothing he would not do to secure it; 
and yet, after all, he is not willing to gwe 
his heart to 'God. 

He knows not what he does, who puts 
off repentance from the certain present to 
the uncertain future ; or, if he knows, 
he docs a deed of daring which would 
.Mgna1i.se the most nefarious spirit in the 
dark dominions of eternal death. 

To-morrow exists not hut in anticipation. 
It is but the reflection of time, the shadow 
of a day, that recedes continually as we 
advance, tilKit is lost in eternity. To- 
day iif all of time that we have. Should 
any ask, how long a time it will requite 
to make up the mind rationally, deli- 
berately, and fully, to embrace Jesus 
Christ as the Saviour; I answer, Just as 
long aspit takes a drowning man to make 
up his mind to let go the little twig which 
he has in his hand, and lay hold on the 
spar that is thrown out to save him. 

Delay is refusal ; and refusal is base 
ingratitude; and ingratitude is full of 
danger. When mtn say, “We will repent, 
and be reconciled to God, by and by,” 
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they say, “We Yrill not repent and be 
reconciled.” • All honest purposes of re- 
]>cntance relate to the present time. — 
Ibid, % 


EVIL-SPEAKING. 

PcRHAFS no single cause contributes 
more to banish the Spirit of God from the 
houses and hearts of men than evil- 
speaking. There arc sins of more llagraat 
enormity ; but what sin is more exteni»ively 
diffused/ Evil-speaking! Who is with- 
out sin in this respect? How common it 
lias become ! How much of it there is 
every day, everywhere, in the city and in 
the country, at home and abroad, in every 
large concourse, and in every little com- 
pany, and even in the soliloquy of the 
closet! Who is not among its actors and 
its objects? We sacrifice others on this 
cruel altar, and then wc ourselves become 
its cruel victims. How easily we slide into 
this sin ! — Ibid. 


PRACTICAL THOUGHTS SUG- 
GESTED BY THE DOCTRINES 
OF THEOLOGY. 

III. — THE IMMUTABILITY Or GOU. 

FrusT, The doctrine is fraught with con- 
solation. It is a rock on which we can 
fix our feet, while the mighty torrent is 
sweeping away everything around us. 
Awful indeed is the idea of a Being 
d\5^11ing from age to age ^mldst the 
plenitude of perfection and felicity, to 
whom time is as a moment, and the 
universe as a span. What is man, that 
He should regard him? Yet 11c con- 
descends to be our Friend and Protector; 
consoles us by the assurance, that although 
we arc as the flower of the fiold, which is 
withered by the passing blast, yet His 
mercy is from everlasting to everlasting, 
and His faithfulness to children’s children. 
To Christians this consolation Ih^longs. The 
unchangeableness of His character secures 
to them the performance of His promises, 
a welcome reception when they come to 
Him with their requests, succour in the 
season of need, and happiness stretching 
beyond the boundaries of time, ^uninter- 
rupted by death itself, and prolonged 
through an infinite duration. ** The 
mountains shall depart, and the bills be 
removed; but roy kindness shall not 
depart from thee, neither shall the cove- 
nant of my peace be reotioved, saith the 


Lord that hath mercy on thee.” (Isai. 
liv. 10.) 

Secondly, This doctrine is fitted to awaken 
solemn thought. It is like the cloud which 
interposed between the Israelites and the 
Egyptian army : it has a dark as well as 
a li^t side. It ensures the execution of 
God’s threatenings, as well as the perform- 
ance of His promises. It destroys the hope 
which the guilty sometimes fondly cherish 
that He will bo all lenity to the frail and 
the sinful, and that they will be much 
moreslightly dealt with than the declara- 
tions of His own word would lead us to 
expect. Wc oppose to these deceitful and 
presumptuous speculations the solemn 
truth, that God is unchangeable in veracity 
and purity, in faith fill ness and justice. 
There is another delusion which this 
doctrine is fitted to dispel. The thought 
of hell as a prison from which there is no 
release, is awfully alarming; and men 
unable to work themselves into a complete 
disbelief of its existence, have sought to 
relieve their minds by converting it into a 
purgatory, or a place of temporary punish- 
ment. The Judge will relent, and let the 
criminals go free. Future suiTerings will 
proijp corrective, and prepare for a re- 
storation. But here again God’s immuta- 
bility meets us. It is utterly vain to 
expect from Him what is inconsistent 
with His nature. What He is at present 
He will always be. As fire will always 
burn, so II is holiness will always abhor, 
and 11 is justice will always pursue with 
vengeance, the workers of iniquity. There 
can be no hope of escape without a change 
in themselves; and that change must take 
|4ace, if it ever take place at all, befl>re 
death. This life fe the season of trial : 
the world to«ome is the place of recom- 
pense, and there the allotment is final. 
This is all fixed, and, bein^ founded on 
the principles of eternal justice, is as 
immutable as God Himself. 


PREACHING CHRIST. 

• JJ{4»^ceremonic8, but Christ; not only 
morality, but true piety ; not the cross in 
baptism, but "crucifying the flesh with 
the afiections and lusts (Gal. v. 24 ;) 
nut bowing to the name of Jesus, but to 
the authority, and govern incut, and law 
of Jesus; not a white garment, but the 
linen of saints, righteousness and holiness. 
I do not at all deny but civility and 
morality are duties, very goodly pearls, 
necessary and becoming. O that there 
were more of them to be found among us! 
Nor do I deny but that many u-seful 
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sayings, good precepts and rules, may be 
fetched from heathen authors,-— Plato, 
Seneca, Tully, Plutarch, &c. But we 
need not borrow jewels of Egyptians, 
.blessed be God ! nor go down to the 
Philistines for the sharpening of our 
mattocks* It is the Gospel of C|;irist 
which is the power of God to salvation. 
'J'here is no need of quoting a philosopher 
when we have a Paul. What examples 
can we produce and propound so exact 
and curious as is that of Christ, who 
did no sin, neither was guile found iib His 
moutli ?” lie spake so as “ never man 
spake,** and He walked so as never man 
walked,— 6Va/er. 


NEW HERESIES OFTEN OLD. 

We find by experience, that as there 
be some doctrines more especially known 
and published in tlicir respective times 
and ages, so likewise several ages and 
many times and places have their peculiar 
errors, cither new ones fust forged, or 
old ones new burnished. The devil 
makes it his business, and even sets bis 
wits upon the tenters, to furnish the 
world with variety of lies, suitable to the 
various humours and interests of men; 
and when one error is detected, begins to 
smell rank, and go out of date, through 
the power and prevuleney of the truth, 
he carefully provides another to sneered 
it ; and if a new one he not at liaiid, as 
if his invention failed him, he many 
times coigures up some old dead one, 
and makes it walk about in a new dress, 
and pass for some new or neu]y-re\ived 
truth, when, indeed, it is but the appari- 
tion of a long-since buried, trror. As 
merebauts arc wont to obseive wbut 
coimnoditics please most in such and such 
places, and at such and such times; and 
accordingly take care to supply the 
markets : so the devil looks what wares 
will vend best in such a country, at such 
a season, what will be the most grateful 
to the lusts and interests of ii>m, ami 
then will be sure to supply lbem’\. itb 
those most which he sees take most. 
And though we do not say that every 
private believer is bound to be a school 
divine ; to he exact in all the niceties 
and controversies which may arise about 
matters of religion ; yet, sure, every one 
that is capable of it should labour so to 
underetaud the doctrine of religion, as to 
be able to know what is truth, and what 
is error ; and to be so established in the 
belief of the truth, as that, though he 


cannot answer all the quirks and captions 
of a wrangling sophister, yet lie may see 
a reason (as before) for what he believes, 
a;id for his iirinly adhering to it . — Edward 
Vaal. 


THE LOVE OF xMONEY. 

There are, in tlie word of God, ex- 
amples of the love of money, no less than 
the love of souls ; but these are not such 
as should invite us to imitate them. The 
love of money made Balaam unite with 
the enemies of God, to his destruction ; 
it made A chan violate an express com- 
mand of the Almighty, which occasioned 
both his own death and that of all his 
family ; through Demos became an 
apostate ; it occasioned the fatal lie of 
Ananias; and under its influence Judas 
betrayed our Lord into the hands of His 
cnemicp. These are not instances to tempt 
Cliristians uselessly to hoard up the 
wealth by which they might do abundant 
good; even if iiiiuunerable proofs were 
not furnished by every day’s experience 
of the iniseliief whicli the love of money 
does to professed Christians and their 
children. 

Not without reason has St. Paul de- 
clared, that “ the love of money is the root 
of all evil.” For it leads to pride and 
luxury, to injustice and fraud, to conten- 
tion between nearest friends, to strife in 
families, to impertuibable hardness in the 
sight of human sulfering, to absorbing 
seltishness, to the dislike of spiritual 
religion, to the neglect of secret prayer, 
to dangerous as'oeiation with the wmld, 
to a uselcidf life and a doubtful death, to 
the loss of all generous sentiments, and 
the ruin of the iinmortal soul. 

If jjcrsons who have money to spare 
for a thousand superfluities, or even for a 
thousand mischievous indulgences, do 
almost nothing for the spiritual welfare of 
others, what a condemning contrast do 
they exhibit between their pr.-i}ers and 
their conduct! Day by day they say, in 
the languag^f devout zeal, “ Thy king- 
donocome; Thy will be done in earth, as 
it is in heaven.” And while the devil 
reigns over the world with undisputed 
dominion, and under liis power men in 
general openly disregard the will of God, 
they kuE do nothing to turn them from 
darkness to light, and from the power of 
Satan unto God. Are their prayers real ? 
Then why not strive to secure their ac- 
complishment? Are they false? Then 
are they daily uttering that falseliood 
before the Omuiscient, Either let men 
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live to promote the kingdom of God, or 
cease to pra}^ that it may come. If they 
will live so as to confirm the world's sen- 
suality, scepticism, and ungodliness, th^ 
let them never more utter the petitions 
which they do not mean ; and if they will 
not labour for the world’s conversion, let 
them not pretend to pray for it. — Nod. 


JUSTIFICATION BY FAITH. 

One great recommendation of the whole 
doctrine of justiRcatIuii by faith is, that 
it brings out clearly and unequivocally 
the personality of God on the one hand, 
and the personality of the sinner on the 
other. All schemes of false religion 
tamper with one or other of these two 
things,— the personality of God, or the 
personality of the sinner. But the great 
doctrine of justiiicatioii by faith hriiigs a 
personal God and a personal sinner face 
to face ; God personally dealing with me 
personally. It is not that God deals in 
the lump with ihe church ; it is not that 
God sanctifies in the mass the church, 
and then that 1 am admitted, through 
some mystical ceremonial rite, into the 
benefit of the blesbiiig which the church 
has received. 

There is no such procedure on the part 
of the living God : it is the very error of 
Popery and of Piiseyism, that it makes 
God deal thus in a wholesale way. No ; 
it is not thus that God so deals with ouc 
church on earth, as to have it in a state 
of acceptance and peace, and then that 1 
am ceremonially admitted into the benefits 
of that peace. God personalliy deals with 
me personally. It is not through the 
church 1 come to my God, but through 
God 1 come to Ills church. It is not 
first a wholesale procedure on the part of 
God towards the church collective, that 
wholesale procedure becoming available 
through the admission, often uucoti- 
seiously, of one and another into the 
communion of the church ; hut it is that 
God deals with us according to our 
rational nature, according to mir i^turc 
as men, reasonable, intelligent, con- 
scientious, free, living agents. The living 
God comes to me as u rebel against Ills 
authority, asking iio questions about the 
church, but asking questions «ilru^t His 
law, His authority, His government, 
charging me as a rebel against His throne, 
a breaker of His law, responsible per- 
sonally and individually for my trans- 
gression. He comes to me, and through 


the blood of His Son, He makes terms of 
peace with me, drawing me to Himself; 
and then He makes a church out of 
believing souls on earth, and ultimately 
a church in heaven ; not by any whole- 
sale process, but by units, — one by one, 
8or\] by soul, man by man, being brought 
personally, individually, to His bar. They 
m e dealt with, they are made to confess, 
they are reconciled, they are accepted, 
they are adopted into a participation with 
the very Sonship of Christ Himself, and 
each one as thence proceeding as no 
more a guilty man, but an accepted 
and adopted child ; thence proceeding to 
glorify God on earth, and enjoy Him 
here and hercaftoi for ever. 'J'lie entire 
community of saints is at last completed ; 
the w'hole family in heaven and earth is 
fi)rmcd, named after Christ, its true and 
only Head. — Dr. Candihh, 


liTB UNITY. 

Whencr, my brethren, do you derive 
your confidence that yonr dying day is so 
remote ? From your youth ? “ Y cs," you 
reply ; “ 1 am as j et only twenty, thirty, 
years old.” Ah! you completely deceive 
yourselves. No; it is not that you have 
advanced twenty or thirty years, but that 
death has gained twenty or thirty years 
upon you. God has given you thirty 
years of grace, by suffer i rig you to live : 
you are llis debtor for these years ; *aiid 
they have brought you so imich the 
nearer to that teini when death awaits 
yon. Take heed, then : eternity already 
yiarks upon your brow the fatal instant 
in which it will begin for you, Etekni i v ! 
ah! kiiow^m wlntt it is? It is a time- 
piece, wluS? pendulum speaks, and in- 
cessantly repeats two words only, in the 
silence of the tomb, — Ever, never — never, 
ever, — and for ever. 

Duiing these fearful vibrations, a re- 
probate cries out, ** What is the hour?” 
and the voice of a fellow-wretch replies, 
Ete^'JTy ! ” — Bridame, 


THE WORLD. 

The world useih a man as ivy dolli an 
oak; the closer it gets to the heart, the 
more it clings and twists about the affec- 
tions: though it soein to promise and 
flatter much, yet it doth indeed but eat 
out his real substance, and choke him in 
the embraces. — Bidtop Reynolds, 
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TEACH CHILDHEN HOW TO USE »u. 18 .) Bathsheba calls Solomon “tlio 
MONEY. son of her tows.” (I’roy. xxxi. 1, 2.) Austin 

Show the child early the use of money ; the child of lilonica’s prayers and tears, 

its use in obtaining necessaries, and in ^ro- then, pray earnestly : 0 that this 

moting works of boncvolcnco. Train the son, daughter, servant, might not dio' 

child in the right direction os to the estimate Lord, art the Trinco and 

of money, as to its use, and as to the objects -Liord of life . 0 speak powerfully to their 

on which it should bo expended. In after- pof>r souls, that these pieces of my bowels, 

life ho will have much to do with it : teach trespasses and sins, 

him betimes to handle it aright. It is of ®J*^y -^^7 voice, and live !'* Cry out to 

much practical importance that young'chil- 7 poor man in the Gospel : 

dren should be accuatomed thcnisclvoa to Lord, have mercy on my son !” (Matt, 
have, to keep, and to use money. They xvii. 15.) If a mother, do as tlic woman of 

should not only by precept be taught, but Canaan did: “Have mercy on me, 0 Lord, 

b}^ experience trained, to know that it is thou bon of David: my daughter is griov- 

wrong to throw it uselessly away, and to ously vexed with a devil.” If lie seem 

know the blessedness of giving for the good to hear, and to be silent, go nearer to 

of those that need. There is more power ILm by faith, and cry: “Lord, help me! 

than most of us are yet aware of in the Lord, help me !” If llis answer seem to be 

practice of lotting children have soukj pence ^ repulse, do not thou desist, hut rather 

of tlieir own, to he laid out according to n''*'lher aigumcnts from Jlis denial, as she 

their own judgment, or given in charity on *hd» conclude, that if He once open 
the impulse of their own will. Of course, mouth, He will not shut His hand : 

lUoro will bo a continuous effort to imbue importunity may prevail with an 

llie child's mind with correct ideas ; but unrighteous man, then mii(‘U more it will 

there should not ho direct interference with obtain with a gracious God. Never leave 

the freedom of his act. I would rath(*r see Hun, therefore, till, by laying hold on Ills 

an occasional mistake, which might aftiT- strength, thou hast ovcrcomo Him. 

wards be turned to good account, than make mayi'st lioar that ravishing 

him a more agent in executing my order. voice : “ 0 woman, great is thy faith : he 
It is not his hand, hut liis will, that is to be tboo even as thou wilt and see 

exercised, and iiillucnccd, and trained. It thy daughter “ made whole from that very 

is but a little act, the miniaturi', as it wore, hour. ' (Matt. xv. 21 — 28.) — 
of a good deed ; but it derives its imjjortamjo 

frorit being the act of a little one w]r> — — 

\\ill soon be acting a man’s pait on the 

wide arena of the world. The infant is tho “IT'S ONLY ME.” 

germ of the man. The infant’s habits, and A lvdy had two cliildren,— both girls, 

likings, and actings arc the rivulet, alieady The elder was a fair child; the younger a 

rettling its direction, which will soon swcH beauty, and* the mother’s pet. Her whole 
intothostroiigstreaniof life. — JicT. ]V.Armf, love centred in it. The older was neg- 

leeted, while “ Sweet” (the pet name of the 
' younger) received every attention that 

PA'nrvTQ \Y affection could bestow. One day, after a 

I AKEN lb, 1 llAi. Bcvero illness, the mother was sitting in the 

All our instructions without prayer ■will parlour, when she heard a childish footstep 

do no good. Go to God to sanctify all. Hy on the stairs, and her thoughts were in- 

prayer carry thy children, servants, to the stantly wdth'the favourite, 
blessed Jesus in tlic arms of faith, and “ Is that you, Sweet she inquired, 

beseech Him to bless them, by laying Jlis “No, mamma,” was the sad, touching 

hands oii them, as Isaac did. (GenY: 7,\vii. reply, “it isiPt Sweet: it’s only me.” 

1 — 29; xlviii. 9, 14; with Matt. xix. lIi’; TLn mother’s heart smote her ; and from 
Mark x. 1C.) How pathetically did Ahra- that hour “only me” was restored to an 
ham plead with God for Tshmacl ! “ 0 that equal place in her affections, 

Ishmacl might live before Thee!” (Gcii. 

SKETCHES OF NATURAL HISTORY. 


IHE HARE-INDTAN DOG. ground-colour of ■which is white, 

This animal is smalf and slender. “ Its marked with large irregular patches of 

body is covered with long straight hairs, greyish black, ihterminglcd with 'various 
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sliadcs of brow a.’* It ba'i boon suj'j'i'Rtodr 
that this varioty of the doj; “ was x>erliap.s 
formerly generally spread over the norlliOTri 
parts of America; but, being fitU’d only for 
the ohasc, it has, since the introducliou of 
guns, gradually given .way to the mongrel 
race sprung from the Msqninnmx, Mew- 
foundlaud, and this very bre(M], ^yiLh occa- 
sional intermixture of European kinds.” It 
seems now tobc peculiar to the Hare- Indians, 
and other tribes frc'quenling the, hanks <»f 
the Mackenzie river and Great Bear ]jak<*. 
The only individuals of tlio v.ioo known to 
have been seen in Kuropc, wer(' presciit(*d 
to the Zoological Society by Captain Sir 
John Franklin and Dr. Kiehardson. “I’lieir 
air of frank aiid unsuspecting coulidcnce is 


comhiin'd with an unusual shave of gentle- 
ness and good temper. They seem porfoetly 
at tlu‘ir cu'^e, and soon become familiar, 
even wnth strangers. Tii their native country 
they are never known to hark. They appear 
to be extremely valuable to the Indiana 
by whom they are bred. ‘The Hare- 
Indi.ui Dog,^ ‘says J)j\ Uiehnrdson, ‘has 
neither courage nor strength to fit it for 
pulling down any of the larger animals ; but 
it.'; br<»ad feet and light make enable it to 
run over the snow without sinking, if tho 
sligbtc'.st crust is formed on it, and thus 
easily to overtalce and tease tho moose or 
reindft('r, and keep them at bay until tho 
hunters eorao up.’ ” 


OUR CHILDREN’S COI^NER. 


BE KIND TO EACH OTHER. 

" Be kind to cnch nflier, 

The coiuin}; on, 

When friend and when hroiher 
Percliance may be gone.” 

“ Go away, Willie : I do liateito bn teased 
when I am reading,” said Annie M — ^ to 
her little brother, who was hogging her to 
get him a drink of water. 

“ But, Annie, I cannot got it myself ; and 
I am so hot ami thirsty : xdiioso do.” 

“ I tell you I don't want to go doj^i^stairs 
now : can’t you wait for Bridget ? she will be 
homo soon.” 

“ O, why can't you got mo some water 
cried the poor child impatitmtly, and, burst- 
ing into tears, he threw himself sobbing on 
the floor. 

“ I won’t get you a drink now, because 
you aro oross, and cry for it,” said his sister; 
Vot. VI, 


and she tried to believe that she was behav- 
ing very properly, in punishing her little 
brother for his fretfulness. 

Annie went on reading her book, and 
soon forgot all about little Willie, who, 
ifftcr y.?^5^ing bitterly for a while, fell into a 
tfWftiicd sleep. His face was flushed, and 
lln‘ breath came quick and hot from his 
parched lips. 

The children had been left at liornc for a 
day w'llh tho nurse, wliilo tlie mother visited 
a fiiend in the nmghhonrliood. Annie was 
ten years old, and AVillie was nearly five. 
She was quite old enough to take charge of 
hor little brother, and amuse him ; and this 
she was generally quite glad to do, for Willie 
was a me.ny, liappy child, and loved his 
sister very dearly. They almost always 
were good-natured and happy; but some- 
times Willie was fretful, and sometimes 
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Annio wd's scltisli, and did not like to take 
troublo; and wiioii she was cross, Willie 
was ten times worse than if she had been 
good-natured. 

After a loii" time Bridget returned from 
lier errand, and found Willie still lying on 
the floor aiilecp. She took him up, and 
laid him on his bod in the nursery. AWien 

Mrs. M came home, sin; found her little 

boy in a liigli fever : ho could not be roused 
up, but lny in a heavy stupor. Ho was 
inimodiatcly put to bed, and everything 
done for him that was thought likely to 
ndieve him. In the morning ho was no 
better, and a physician was sent for, who 
])ronoiinced him in a dangerous condition, 
ilo liad all tlio sj'inptoms of scarlet fever, 
and was quite d(dirious. Annie stood by, 
anxiously watching to liear the doctor’s 
opinion ; and when he told lier mother tliat 
the child was very ill, and would need the 
most careful attention, she could not help 
sobbing aloud, 'fhe doctor told her not to 
be Iriglitencd, for lie hopi'd her little lirothor 
would soon be well. Annie did not cease 
crying at these comforting woids; for she 
could not forgive herself for her unkindness 
to her hi other. 0, liow her heart ached 
when slie thought of lier cruel neglect, and 
hoAV many times she said to lieiself she 
never would he so unkind again ! 

For two days AVillic lay in a sta/c of 
great sulloring . he did not seem to know 
any one ; even Ins mother, whom lie loved 
so dearly, called liim in vain. He never 
S])oke again ; and on the morning of the 
third day he died. 

No one kiii'w, ^^hen Amiu' throw herself, 
with a wild despaiiing eiy, on the bed 
beside her dead brother, how hopeless and 
bitter was the sorrow of her lieait; for she 
knew that never again in this world could 
she alone for Iut eniel words, — tho.se last 
words that Willie liad ever lu’urd, — so (a)lxl, 
so sidlish, and enicl. O ! that was indcecl 
the hittenu'ss oi' deatii. If •'he had only 
lived to spi'iik to her, to tell lier he forgave 
her unkindness, to give one kiss of recon- 
ciliation and lov(’, she thought it would not 
jiave been h.ilf .so hard to see him go down 
to the cold grave. But now all was over. 
'L'he little brother she had loved so well 
was gone for ever. All liis pleasant ways 
and loving woids eaine throiiging^mek V) 
her heart, and she could only rtmlf.u.T 
lier own sellish emelly to him when ho 
was siek and sutlering. Slie Iriv'd to com- 
fort herself by paying, “01 if I had only 


known ho was siek ! If I had thought to 
look at him, 1 might have sefm he was not 
well, and then I am sure I w'^ould have done 



After the funeral, when they had re- 
turned home, and Annie sat by her mother 
in the still evening, she told her, with many 
ti'urs and sobs, how unkind she had been 
to lier little brother on the first day of his 
sickness, and how very dreadful it was to 
know that she could never ask his forgive- 
ness, never hear his sweet voice to tell her 
he loved her again. 

Her mother wept bitterly too; but she 
told Annie that her little angel brother 
could feel no sorrow or pain ; that he loved 
her even better now than ho did when he 
was on earth ; for he was redeemed from 
all sin, and could feel no anger or resent- 
ment, but that his heart was full of com- 
passion and love. 

After this confession, and her mother’s 
comforting words, Annie felt more composed 
and resigned than she had before ; hut she 
never could quite forget, and never cease to 
regret, the last harsh words her darling 
broth (T liad ever lieard from lier lips. It 
was a lesson to bo n'liu'mbered for ever, and 
its iiilluenec N\'as felt by her through all her 
life. hen she lelt tempted to speak un- 
kindl 5 ^ the thought that “these may be 
our last words," would come with a pang to 
her Jieait, and she was humble and gentle 
as a lamb. 

^ curs p.Tsscd by, and Annie gi’ow to be a 
woman, loving and beloved by all, but in 
hc‘r lieart she m^ver forgave herself for her 
last words to AVillie. — J^'riend of Youth, 


A GOOD EXAMPLE. 

A noY was once tempted, by some of liis 
companions, to pluck some ripe cherries 
from a tn'c which Jiis father had forbidden 
him to touch. 

“^ou need not he afr.aid,” said they; 
“ for if your father sliould find out that you 
had them, he is so kind, that he will not 
hurt you.” 

“That is the very reason,” replied the 
boy, “why I w'ould not touch them. It is 
true, my father may not hurt me ; yet my 
disobedience, I know, 'would hurt my 
father; and that w'oiild be worse to me 
than anything else.” 

W as not this an excellent reason ^ 
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Tlir, DYIXG SOLDIEE. 

It was ilurini; a short voyaso, that I 
became acquainted with Joseph Hughes, a 


Sergeant in the 93d regiment of High- 
landers. 

Aly attention was first arrested by his 
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sickly aspect. He appeared to be about 
twenty-six ylars of age, and, when in health, 
must have had a manly bearing; but his 
figure was now yielding, and his co«i- 
tenance pule and worn. There was, never- 
theless, something in his eye, to which his 
insidious disease gave more than natural 
brightness, — an expression of intelligent 
resignation. Tlicrc was no imputionce iii 
his dcraeaiiour, yet no insensibilit)'. There 
was calmness, but no hardihood. It struck 
me that ho was not only resigned, but had 
good reasons for resignation. 

This I ventured to hopo^ but at the same 
time could not repress the question, “AVhat 
if he is unprepared to meet his God ? He is 
evidently on the borders of another world. 
In a few days, perhaps, his state fur eternity 
will be unalterable. Still to-dag it may be 
altered. The case is pressing : liow shall I 
act?” While I thus pondered, perhaps in 
guilty hesitation, l*rovidence removed every 
obstacle for the aeeoniplishnu'nt of my half- 
formed purpose; for, in passing through 
the cabin, towards the deck, 1 saw tlie 
Sergeant employed in n'ading a Testament. 
My heart houiuhnl, and I gave jeyfiil thanks 
to God. 1 soon joined the object of my 
anxiety, and the speedy union of our feelings 
sliowed tiiat wo loved the same Saviour. 

Ho infiinued me tliatiiu'arly hh*, although 
not blessed ^\itll religious parents, he had 
possessed the piivilego of reeidviug tho 
instructions of a fuitliful Sabbath-scliool 
Teacher. 

1 inquired if these were the means of 
leading liini to the Saviour ? 

“Yes,” ho answered, “they vere the 
first means that' were used, and [ think they 
were the most efteetual.” 

“ Was your heart impressed while at 
sehool : ” 1 inquired. 

“0, not in the least,” he^^n^nvered, “<»r, 
perhaps, 1 should have considered longer 
before 1 cxjiosed myself lo a soldier's life. 
1 was a Sabbath-school scholar at the tunc 
I enlisted.” 

“ Strange,” T observed, “ that while wan- 
dering so fur from home, and while mixing 
so young with all tho irreligion of your 
comrades, wdtli no fnciul to counsel or 
guard you, st range it was that these truths 
WTre not driven iVom your mind ! ” 

“Ah! but,” said he, his wholcveoiinlenance 
glowing w'ith emotion, “ fng Hahbath^^hool 
Teacher never forgot me! Many a lime, 
ivhcn in foreign lauds, his earnest desires 
reached me ; often ho added short sentences 
to my father’s letters, the whole of which, 
indeed, he often Avrote, crying to me, lo 
mind my soul. Often, often, t'llfsfi cries 
were repeated; and, like one drop after 
another upon the hard stone, they left marks 
behind them.” 

“And you were softened at last ? ” 

“ Ay, Sir, at last : 1 liud n kind Tcaclier, 
and a still kinder Saviour., For the Saviour 
aaw thiyt I could easily stand out against 


Him, wliilo I remained in the thoughtless 
company of my comrades. So he took mo 
aside ; ho left mo .alone. Tliere liapponed 
to be a small slatiuu in one of the West 
India islands, Avhieh required only a few 
soldiers, and 1 ivas appointed to it. It ivus 
a dreary place. It w as a wildernosa. ]hit 
it Wossomed like the rose before 1 left it. 
1 bi'g.in, almost as soon as I eame, to refieet 
very much ; and as 1 rellected, I began to get 
uneasy. 1 thought much of the shortness 
of life, and the eoming of a day of judgment ; 
and these thoughts, along with the duluess 
of tl«e station, made it more agreeable than 
otherwise to read my Ihhle. 1 always 
thought the Ihble was dull, and 1 gm'ssod 
that it would just suit me. So it did ; hut in 
a ditforoiit way from w'hat I expected. Every 
verse 1 n*ad brought some recollect ions of 
the Sabbath -school; and the more my mind 
was filled with such thoughts, the moro 
miserable 1 became. Tiie Iriiili is, my ease 
could not bear examination. God and I 
were opposed to each other • liow i*.ould 1 bo 
otherwise than wretelicd ? ” 

“ Did you evi‘r ventun',” 1 inquired, “to 
express your hudings to any om ; : ” 

“No; r may say, 1 was (|iiiio alone. 
Tliero was, imlecd, a (Miapl-iiii who caiiio 
oecaMiomiUy to the station, and my anvious 
eyes often followi'd him to watch an oppor- 
tunity of speaking. Ihil, ah ! 1 fear his easo 
was worse than nunc. ^N’liat would I have 
given liad he been ‘sent of (io 1 1 ’ 

“ilut at this time, i leimuiihercd tliat 
there was a small e-otiqinuy of pious soldiers 
wlio met together lr>r religious eoiiviTsalion, 
and kept sonu* ndig ions hooks for lending to 
their fellow-soldims. 'They were statioiu'd 
in another island; and to tliein I wrote, 
liegging the loan of a book. 'J’his they 
joytully eompluMl witli; and mo)-e than 
this, fur they sent me a little eneoiirage- 
ifieiit. 0, precious wolds 1 Tlu'v weie like 
cold water lo a thirsty soul I It was strange, 
that b(*foie t??i.s time, although I liad often 
heard of Je.'su.s Clii ist, 1 never sow what asc 
He was of. .hhery jirayer I otlered imdcd 
Mbr Jesus’s sake;’ and the truth never 
struck me after all. 

“ Now 1 began lo see that unless J'esus 
had dh’d, all liope for mercy was not only 
vain, but Itic very hope that a holy and just 
God w;|iild ever bless a sinner, had sorrie- 
ola.'-phemous in it. It was just hoping 
that God would lie, and di.sgrac<‘ Tlis vihole 
ehuraeter; for He is ‘of purer eyes lh.'m to 
behold iniquity;' (Ilab. i. 13 :) aial ‘the soul 
that ainnetli, it shall die.’ (K:u !r. xviii. 1.) 
Hut when J saw that the Saitoar «li» i!, iheu 
eame tlio beauty of tlio woiii^ ‘I am ibo 
laird, tliu Lord God, mcieiful and gracious, 
forgiving iiiiijiiily, 1ian.-'»reh-ion, and sin.’ 
O, tlie lovely ])lan ! G'»il i.s ljont>ured, and 
th(! sinnor !«a\ed, by tin* same Itedei im r. 
For Christ liath ‘magnified the law,’ and 
he who * belie velh on Him shall not be 
ashamed.’ ” 

9 
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After hcarinp; lliis pleasing account, I 
became desirous <o know how far the reason 
which soldiers often give for not hearing 
the Christian profession was a just one. 

T therefore askijd whether he found it 
(liflieult to make know'n his Christian cha- 
raeter, id'ter being removed to a more p^)U- 
lou'^i station, 

lie openly said that, at first, he had great 
difiiculty; “ For,” observed he, “Iw'asproud, 
and could not bear to be looked down upon, 
and considered weak. Ihit (jo forward I 
eonld not help doing ; and soon the jokes 
grew old, and the jeers loss frc'quent, Rc.d 1 
was at last allowed to t.ikc njy own ’way.” 

“ Voii do not think, then,” 1 added, “that 
there are seiious obstacles to a Christian 
profession in the ranks?” 

“ (), no ! no ! True, if a man he insincere, 
if lie appear religious just to please his 
KU]>erior officer or so, (ii)iir Colonel wma a 
truly pious man,) he is sure to be made 
wi etched; ^ \ for the soldiers 

are always on the wateb. )hit let a 
man hc'ar as laiieh love to Christ as shall 
rule his wliole conduct ; let liim be honour- 
able, and regular, and obliging, and he is 
sure to he respt'cted. Ho may soinotiines 
he falsely aeeiised, and dealt unfairly with, 
but bis patieiujo will outlive that; and the 
more ()i)position bo outlives, not only the 
more strengtli docs lie get to his bouI^ hut 
the more r(‘spoet ho gets from ungodly com- 
panions. (), that every soldier were hut a 
Christian!” 

Tims our short, hut interesting conversa- 
tion closed. It was Saturday night on 
which it was held. On the next day the 
weather was uncommonly fin<‘, and our 
vessel reposed (juietly on the water, W’hnh 
was iieaily e.ilm. lii these favourable eir- 
eumstauws we assimibh'd ou deck to \vorsliip 
Cod. A Ihble was placed upon the eom- 
'panion, wdiii-h lia<l been eoverisl with a 
laige (lag, and a eonsidcruble number of 
'oldicrs, and sailors, and olhbs gathered 
re^eI■elltly around it. AVe oll'ered fervent 
prayer that this peaceful Sabbath might 
prove a true s]uiitual rC'.t to our souls; and 
will'll w'c lifii'd up our \ojee3, one miglit 
have supp'i.'sed that Hie smooth waters re- 
joicod to he llu’ bi'arer.s of our praise to tlnur 
groat Creator, for the sound vanished from 
our lip^, and quickly swept along tlu^^rfaei*. 
AVhen the »Scii])ture w'as read, sohm^hii/ 
was added to the calm; for thoughtfulness 
well heeaine us all wlicn we heard it said of 
the Divine Saviour of guilty men, *• He is 
ilespised and rejected of men . He was de- 
spised. and w’o esteemed Jlim not.” (Isai. 
liii. 3 .) 

immediately at the close of the scr\ieo, 
the sills of our vi'ssel, urged by gentle 
hrealbings of wind, began to strike the 
iiifi.Nls. Soon the breeze filled them. It 
I'auu' from a favour.ihlo diicetion, and gave 
p'alilieatioM to all. The coincidence hetwoeu 
tiic conclusion of our engagement, and 


the commencement of th^ favourable 
breeze, seemed, I thought, to ^ dispose 
.several who were not previously so inclined, 
l^fread some tracts with which they were 
supplied; so that, during the remainder 
of the day, the deck was whitened with 
opened tracts, and enlivened by animated 
countenances. 

'J'he Sergeant w'as not upon deck. The 
air \vas too strong for liis weakened lungs. 

1 therefore liastened to his cabin, to give 
him information of our engagements, as I 
thought he w'ould he pleased to know that 
otb.ers had enjoyed a privih'ge, although it 
was denied to him. 13ut I w’as mistaken in 
this latti'r particular ; for, as T turned 
to descend, there eat the Sergeant upon 
the cabin-stairs; and there he had been 
during all the si'i vice. 'J’he exertion, how- 
ever, of sitting, and the slight excitement 
which his feelings had experienced, made 
liim exceedingly weak ; and he retired to 
rest. 

On my return shortly aftcrwmrds, he said, 
“ I have an uncommon thirst to-day.'* 
^Mi.sunderslandhig him, 1 said I wmuld pro- 
cure some w'atcr; when he answered, “It 
is not that wuiler, it is hvavinbf water that 
1 TK'cd. T long to he filled w ith the riches 
of Jesus Christ. "NVithout Him I have no 
liappiness ; and wdthont all I can obtain of 
Him I cannot feel satisfied.” 

1 inquired if he liad much enjoyment of 
the pn'sence of his Saviour. 

“ Yes,” he answ'erod; “ wlicn this weary 
body dot's not w’oakeii my mind ; hut much 
is th(* pain I sufier because of the liours of 
lilt' day when my thoiiglits lag far behind. 
This is my grt'alcst allliction, my greatest 
sin. It distresses me rniieh.” 

I ohservt'd, that perliaps it should not be 
called a sin, heijausc (iod had w'^eakuned his 
body; and hf w^o loved Him with all our 
strength, t'veu wdien small, it W'as all that 
He required. As I had not done so before, 
T veiiUiretl to ask whether he thought that 
he w'oiihl soon sec Jesus “ as lie is ” in a 
higher w'orld. 

“ D yes,” he replit'd : “ I am nearly gone 
to Him.” 

“The prospeet,” I remarked, “must be 
pleasing ; for then w'C shall ‘ love Him as w'O 
ought.’ ” 

“Ah, ‘yes I” he said; “but how feeble 
is ni” faitli !” 

“ 'riien truly,” I observed, “ w’c may 
draw' happiiu’ss from the thought, that both 
wdiat wu‘ suffer, and the length of time that 
Vv-e do sulfer, depend on the perfect will of 
Uod.”^ 

“ 0 man !” (a common expression with the 
Seotti-sli pi'ople, 'when the magnitude of the 
folding exceeds every smaller distinction,) 
“O man!” wdth groat energy he exclaimed, 
^'‘that /v it: that is just my resting-place. 
I am here because my heavenly Father 
wishes me to he '■here; 1 suffer because He 
W'ishes it; and I shall die whenever Ho 
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gives the v'tyJ. Sweet repose I have on ness could he contemplate ih'iith. Sound 
that truth.” rciison had he to expect a peace move calie, 

The ingenuousness and humility displaced more grateful to the -wearied sjiirit, than 

by this trembling, but true believer, -wT^c any that tli(‘ caith aflbrd'^. ilis conversa- 

very pleasing. lie had no brilliant ex- lion was in heaven; and this incident 

pectations, no rapturous feelings; hut he proved that he had so mingled liis firlings 

had the “ Spirit of adoption,” whereby he wil^i those of tlu- piinliiat ami the perfect, 

could call tho great Sovereign of all his th t lie had alri'ady ranlo'd the scenes of 

Father; and upon ITis mere will he was this world among the “ fonner things” 

eontonted to repose. 'Jruly, if a soldier which had ‘‘passed away.” (Rev. xxi. 4.) 

implicitly sulmiits to tho mere will of his Header! Ton cannot but wish that “your 
commander, well may a Christian submit to latter (‘ml may he lilo^ Ids.” O them, com- 

his God. IIo is possessed not only of un- mneo as he did, by cnirying your sins to 

questionable authority, hut of perfect love. the tSavioiir. 

“ (), what a blessed thing it is to one’s In a short time -w'e crossed the hay 
will!” said another Christian. “»Sincc I in wliich. our vessel was anchored, and 

have lost iny wdll, T have found happiness. land(*d within a few" miles of tlie Scigeant’s 

There can be no sueh thing as disappoint- house. T was unsuccessful in procuring a 

m(3nttomc; for 1 have no desin's hut that scat in the stag(i siiiR'd to liis tremulous 

God’s w'ill may he accomplislicd.” frame, and he therefore w'as sealed on tlie 

The breeze which we received nt noon top. A'<, wdth some effort, T stictelied my 

increased to a gale as the night opproaehed. hand upw'iirds to bid Idiu a lust fiiicwmll. 

It drove us rapidly before it, until, (3arly on the Ibouglit wms natural, “My fiieiul shall 

the second day, having completely spent soon,soonbce\al(edfarahovealltl\eotLeu- 

its(‘lf, w'c -were left heealmc’d and motionl(*s.s, tions of any fiiend on earth.” Ah! how" 

W'ithin sight of onr haven. The morning 6pe(‘(lily was this aeeoini»lisliecl! Ronrieeii 

was extremely heautiful, and peace and gra- short days aft(‘rw"ards he left tlie wmrld. 

titude w'cre sh<'d over our spirits. After having sei'ii liis parents, wh.o W'ere 

Having row resumed his usiud military anxiously -waiting his arri\al, his solicitudes 

habit, the j^ergeanh came ami reclined his speedily turn(‘d towards his former Sah- 

fccble frame upon a seat on the deck, (‘x- batli-school Teaclicr. Jle w'as the only 

prcsaiTig imcoinuion giatitude f(»r liis prc.scnt Cbrfslian friend h(! bad in his native land 

peaceful cinmmstances. While viewing He w'as the one on earth w'lioni he. especially 

with most lively interest tho ditferent longed to see ; for, kind as were his par(‘nts,« 
objects around him, and w'hile his attention they could not, alas ! nt that time, participate 

was directed to tw"o lofty peaks, which in his Clmstiau h'ldiugs. His Teacher still 

indicated the place of his nativity, a geiitUi- liwd, and he still loved his now Christian 

man on hoard, -whom I knew to be un- pupil; hut he lived at a distance*, and it 

acquainti'd with the Cliristiaii’s <*xporionco, liappened that at this time he w’as confined 

being attracted by liis sickly and inttdhgent by sickness ; so tliat tho last and fondest, 

appearance, kindly said to him, You must W’ish of the dying soldier, for Bonuj kind 

bo happy indeed to see your native hills reason wdiieh is now" explained above, was 

again, my friend.” * ^ot aca-edi'd to. “ Hovertlieless,” says the 

Slowly turning his pale countenance, ho kind Teaclicr, “T did not forgot him; but 

said, calmly ami pleasantly, “ No, Sir : I wrote to liiiq^ and encouraged him to ‘ hold 

shall be done w"ith them all soon.” fast the beginning of his confideneo fhiu 

Strange was the look of mingled Burpriso unto tho (‘ml ami his la.st message to me 

and suspicion which the gentleman sent was, ‘All iny hopes rest upon Jesus, who 

towards me, while he seemed to say, “Can died for my guilty soul.*” — T’Ae Church in 

this bo true ?” the Army. IkliUd by the Iter. Dr. Jnnes. 

Yes, it was true ! With perfect collected- 
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ELIZABETH OLIVE. already, through tho instructions of lu’r 
Eliza-reth Olive entered the Wesleyan Teacher, tho Holy Spirit Iind convinced lier 
Sabbath-school, Great Berkhampstead, March of sin, and her mind had been kt‘pt alive to 

10th, 1844. She M"as partmulaily w(;ll- the suhjjct of tlm luees-'sity of salvation, 

behaved and attentivo as a scholar; but, until, huMng had more deep and di>l resting 
owing to her resented habits, nothing w'as conviclions at somi; sp(;eial religious ^ervires 

known of her religious feelings till January, which wcr(i held at Easter, she was ena))led, 

1846, -when, with two ofhers, she began to while praying in secret, to lay hold of Cliiibt 
meet im class. It was then fouxul that for pardon and acceptance. 
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WlSCir.LLANY OF KXTaACTS AND COPLKESPONDEKCE. 


SingiDg aud sp«'.ilfiiig of tlic love of Jesus 
'^vere now ht r < )iic of her favourite 

liymns wavS that beginning,— 

“ How lifinny ('\rry rhild of frracc, 

hn know* liib siJis loi’ijivcii !” fcc. 

IIcT Sabb.'ith-seliool companions rccc'fieot 
lu'i’ exel aiming, when full of the joy in 
l)i'1i()ving, ns lliey onec sung tlnit hymn, 
“t), how liiippy i am ! [ feel as if 1 could 
ily away l''rom the tiiiio of her corn ersioii 
she bore, the fruits (d‘ ihc n'uewiug Spirit in 
her lift'. AVliile she had health, m hick, was 
till Christmas, lS-10, she ^leadily and puiu*- 
tually attended the e]iap<*l and the .school. 
Slie was mode.st and plain in her dress, 
guarded in her speech, and of a gentle, 
rein ing .‘'pii it. 

For some time afnT .she heenmo ill, she 
hoped to recover, and ilid not mahe frequent 
allusion toher prospi’cls for etermt.y; never- 
tlieless her answers, when ('lirl.sliau friemls 
eonvi'ised wiili her, always falustlod them 
that the wms seenrely resting upon her 
Stniimr. thi .a eerlain of (ii‘'ion wlnar she 
undei>tood that her mother had expressed a 
fear that she was not fit to die, .she said, “1 
eould tly away to my .Saviour this moment, 
if my time was come. I have l»een many 
times iip-staiis and prayed for }oii, mother, 


when no eye but the eye of Gad was upon 
me.** 

As her health deejined, her Leader and 
ferula visited her more frequently, and 
were led to jrraise God on her behalf, for the 
grace of God that was in her, and that they 
found her confidence in Christ grow stronger 
and stronger, and her prospect of heaven 
more bright. 

'fw'o days before her death she shouted, 
“Vie,tory tliroiigli the blood of the Lamb! 
Happy! Happy! Hallelujah!” and she 
ealli'd upon all to praise God, saying, 
“ Shout, shout aloud ! Praise God ! do prai.«io 
God!” Those around her endeavoured to 
sing the hymn, — 

“ O liapgy day that fix'd iny choice,” &c , 

the first verse of which she repeated ; but 
tln'y w'crt) overwhelmed hy their feelings, 
and were iiiiahlc to proceed. At the same 
time she closed her eyes, and appeared to 
ho dying ; hut opemiug them after some 
ininut(‘s, the said, ‘‘There lie is, ami His 
holy augels! Ho you not sec Him, mother .^'* 

She pruiacd and gloijfied God to the end. 
'Hie bust w^ords her paronhs could bear were, 
“All is wtU!” vSho died, .July 18th, 1847, 
aged scvcuteoii years. 

Thomas Collixs. 


MISCELLANY OF EXTRACTS AND CORRESPONDENCE. 


TUE JOINT-STOCK i'EKRY-UOAT. 

Tub ciil(ivat<us of a district acquire as 
their joint propel ty a boat, to be ii.sed fi>r 
the purpose (-f e()nvc)ing ])ioduee to the 
opposile side of an inland lake. They agriv 
upon a selieme of uiaungernent, which is 
nceurately written out. Hue pt' the clauses 
providi'S that on uo pretence wTiatcvcr shall 
moie than tw'eiity tons he put on hoard at 
onetime; that being, after due admeasure- 
ment, eonsideied tin- utmost amount of 
burden that was consistent w'ith perfect 
satety. A f(‘W' of the f.irmcrs w'ho re^jide 
near tho shore are appciinted managers of 
the eonci'ru. 'I’lie constitution of tlie com- 
pany, ill w liirh they have coneu^i; ^^!. i4 
placed ill tluar liands, and the varlfiTft' 
mombci’S rcliini to tlicir ow n homes. Hpera- 
tions have begun, and the prospeet is good. 
Daily the boat loaves the shoie with her 
burden, and tlie wdiolc neighbourhood reaps 
the benefit. One morning, wdicn the boat 
W'as fully loaded and ready to start, one of 
the managers said to his brethren, “ I h.ave 
tw'cuty bolls of w'heat here : if 1 do not get 
it «)vcr by this trip, 1 sliall lose my market ; 
it will be n groat accommodat ion if you wuU 
permit me to put it on board.” “ Anything 
to accommodate you, Sir,’* replied the 
Chairman ; “ but it is against the rules. 


We might bo liable for the consequences.** 
“ There is no danger,” rejilied the other : 
“ the lake is as smooth us u mill-pond ; 
there is not a breath of wind. The rule is 
made for a stormy day : the boat wnll carry 
forty tons in such weather as this.” The 
reahoiiing seemed good, and the favour w'as 
granted. JS’o aecuhmt occurred. Next 
morning the craft was at her moorings, 
ready for another lolid. In a few days 
another member asked and obtained a 
similar indulgence. Again, on their return, 
the boatmen reported that all w'as well. 
Forthwith, instead of an exception, over- 
loading became the rule. Huy by day the 
managers e>#:‘ecded their powers for their 
owm t advantagi', muiually accommodating 
each other, in the absence, and w'ithout the 
knowledge, of their constituents. At length, 
unserupulous by long habit, and emboldened 
by iinifoim success, they exceed all the 
bound;; prudence. Such was their com- 
plicity, and mutual consciousness of WTong- 
doiiig, that no one dared to refuse what any 
one w as pleased to ask. « Not one or two, 
hut all the managers, must have aecommo- 
dations at the same time. One day, although 
the sky looked squally, the boat was loaded 
with forty tons, vjxactly the double of her 
specified burden, because every one of the 
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managers needed something for Lirnsclf; 
and all, in spite of misgivings, were obliged 
to comply with the demands of each. Off 
went tlic boat, at her accustomed hour, 
the water up to her gunwale. The marm- 
gers stood on the shore, and looked after her 
with some anxiety, till she M'as out of sight 
in a haze. In the evening news arriAcd 
that at mid-passage a ripple had risen on 
the water, the boat had tilled and sunk, and 
the whole cargo had bcc7i lost. Hicaslrous 
was the lesult ; but though llicic had been 
no disaster, there was di>h{)iiesty. The 
community of proprietors bad eoneludcd a 
bargain with the directors for a certain 
definite risk, leaving them on that point no 
discretion. Tlehiud hacks the managers 
took more than was hargaini'd for, and that 
in favour of theraselvc's. They clieated 
their neighbours. Even while the trick 
was siieeessfiil, it was dishoiu'sr. Tlie guilt 
an ar tioji does not depend on its dis- 
covery. — Tier. ir. Aruot' 'i ^Aifuejor Hu’Iu'tA 


lydAllUYlNG FOR MO:SEY. 

The rich may marry as well as the poor. 
In this they sin not. Jlut to marry for the 
sake of money is a degradation of the 
human hedug, and a prostitution of tlwi good 
ordinaueo of God. It is fraught M’itli 
danger to present peace and future salvation. 
Filthy lucre ! Never does the love of g.iiu 
appear more loathsome than when it stalks 
forth, peering and prying into societies and 
families in quest of a fortune to dct(‘rmiTie a 
maniage. History indicates that tho Jiord 
in providence peculiarly defends tho integ- 
rity of his own appointnumt in marriage. X 
know of nothing in which &in more surely 
finds the siiuier out iliaii in this. In many 
cases occurring from day to daj" on the wide 
theatre of the world, and exposed to public 
observation, the fortuiie-li miter is bitten to 
the quick. The man who choo.scs a wife, as 
other people would choose a purse, according 
to the amount of money it contains, is run- 
ning his head against one of the fixtures 
inserted by the Almighty in the constitution 
of things. In that consiilntion there is a 
self-acting apparatus of retribution. Tlie 
rash step of the selfish transgressor has set 
the machine in motion. Its jnsecn lever is 
lifted over his head. In due time^'t will 
fall, and it will not miss tlio mark. He 
will be left to drag a life of disappointment ; 
to pine unpitied in an unhappy home. — 
Ibid, 

■■ 

FRETFULNESS UNDER TRIAL. 

Impatient fretting, murmuring, and quar- 
reling against God’s dispensations, this 
was poor Jonah’s great stumble. Peevish 
man ! Doest tliou well to be angry,” and 
tiiat with thy God? *“Yea,” eaith he 


“oven unto death.” (Jonah iv. 9.) Tho 
most foolish answer that ev(U’ dropped from 
the mouth r>f man. Aaron w.is hitler 
instrneted. He knew it was not safe kicking 
again.sl llie pricks; that nothing was to 
be got by striking again, by ri'pining against 
God, but more blows ; and therefore, wlien 
Gi i had killed both his sons at a blow, 
ho humbly “holds his peace,” his heart and 
tongue were botli silent. (Lev. x 2, 3.) Trn(‘, 
indeed, we may not be .seii.seless and stupid 
under siifierings. Had all lh(* martyrs had 
the palsy hefove they went to tlie stake, 
the/f sulferings had bi'cn far less glorious. 
Rut yet, tliougli avc may not be stupid or 
stoical, we must be pal iimt. and submissive. 
Tliougb wo may not be like thi* Caspian Sea, 
that neillicr ebbs nor fion-.s, yet we rniPt 
take heed of being like .swelling, roaring 
waves and billows, 'riiougli God’s turtles 
may, tbroiigb infirmity, lliilter, yet tlujy 
may not be, like bulls wlieu eauglit in a net, 
raving. “ 1 was dumb,” -sailli David ; 
‘‘because Tliou didst it.” (Psalm xxxix. 9 ) 
Away, ibeu, those .surly looks, that do, 
as it were, enter a prote.st against what wo 
siifier ; nay, moi'e, licware of these murmur- 
ing oeiioe.-i .ind replii'S of spirit within, ngaiui't 
God, which, though tl cv Heimi to yield and 
run, yet, with the tlying Parthian, shoot 
their arrows backwanl in discontent against 
God. — Life, 


A TOWER OF SKULLS. 

L\.martine, ill bis “Pilgrimage to tho 
Holy Land,” writes as follows : — 

“ When T \va3 about a league from Nias, 
the last Turkish town almost on the frontier 
of Servia, I saw a large tower rising up in 
the midst of the plain, as white as Parian 
marble. I took tlu! iratli wbicli led to it. 
*l desinal a Turkish lad who accompani('d 
me, to hold my horse, and I sat down under 
the shade 9F tho tower to enjoy a few 
moments’ repose. No sooner was I seated, 
than, raising my oye.s to tiro monunieiii, 
I disrovered that thi‘ w'alls wliich I .supposed 
to he built of marble, or of regular rows 
of wdiite stone, wore eoinposcd of regular 
rows of human slculls, bleacliod by tlie rain 
and sun, and, cemontod by a little sand 
• and lime, formed entirely tlio triumphal 
w'hicli now shedtered mo from tho 
burning sun : there might be from fifteen to 
twenty thou.sand. In some places portions 
of liair w ere still hanging, and waved, liko 
lichen or moss, wdlli every hn'ath of wind. 
The mountain-hreezo w'as then blowing 
fresh, penetrating the innumerable cavities 
of the skull, and sounded like a mournful 
and plaintive sigli. These were tho skulks 
of fifteen thousand Servians who had been 
put to death by the Pasha in the last insur- 
rection at Bervia. 
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HOW MANY THINGS IN THE 
WORLD OxNE HAS NO NEED OF! 

DioaF.NP.a walked on a day with Ins 
friend, to sec a nonntry fair, whore he saw 
ribands, and looking-glasses, and nut- 
crackers, and fiddles, and hobby-horses, and 
many other gimoracks ; and having /f)b- 
serv'od them, and all the other finnimlinims 
that make a complete country fair, ho said 
to his friend, “ How many things there are 
in this world of which Diog(‘nes hath no 
need !” And truly it is so, or might he so, 
with very many who vex and toil them- 
selves to get what they have no need of. 
Can any man chargti God that He hath not 
given him enough to make his life happy? 
No, douhtleps ; for nature is content w'ith a 
little : and j^ot you shall hardly meet with 
a man that complains not of some want; 
and thus, when we might ho happy and 
([uiet, wo cr(‘ato trouble to ourselves. I 
)>ave heard of a man that was angry with 
liimsclf because he was no taller, and of a 
woman that broke her looking-glass because 
it would not show her face to be as young 
and handsome as Iut next neighbour’s was. 
And I knew another, to whom God hud 
given health, and plenty, hut a wife that 
nature had made peevish, and her husband’s 
riches liad made purse-proud, and must, 
hccnusc she was rich, an<l for no other 
\irtuo, sit in the highest pev' in the chunjli; 
which being denied her, filic engaged her 
Jtiu.sband into a contention f )r it, and at last, 
into a law-s\iit with a dog‘j:ed neighbour, 
who was as rich as he, and had a wife as 
p'cvish and purse-proud as tins other: and 
this law-suit begot lugher oppositions, and 
actionable words, and more vexations and 
law-suits ; for you must n'liiemhcr that both 
were rich, and iiju.st therefore liave tlu'ir 
wills. "NVcll, this wilful, pursi'-proud law*- 
8iiit lasted during the life of the first hus- 
band : after which his Avifo vexed and chid, 


and chid and vexed, till she ftlso chid and 
vexed herself into her grave: and so the 
wealth of these poor rich people was cursed 
in^ib a punishment, because they wanted 
irteek and thankful hearts ; for those only 
can make us happy.— Wulton, 


THE WORD OF GOD. 

Tin: w'oid of God is the w'ater of life 
tlio more ye have it forth, the fresher it 
runneth : it is the fire of God’s glory; the 
more ye hUnv it, the clearer it burneth : it 
is tlie c-orn (if the Lord's field ; the better you 
grind it, the more it yieldcth : it is the bread 
of iKiiiven ; the more it is broken and given 
forth, the more remaiiieth : it is the sword of 
th(i Spirit; the more it is scemred, the brighter 
it shimdh. 'J'Jie voice of God cannot be 
uiil)l('aaant to tiicir 1 ‘arswliicli arc the children 
of God; tlu! oftemer they hear it, the more 
they re(‘(‘iv() • they can never have over- 
much Avho ne^(‘r liavo enough . — Bishop 
Jcu'cL 


LOVE OE THE WORLD. 

Tjt not tlie w’orld get into your hearts 
to choke the word. 'J’liey -who go down 
into miiK's to dig up gidd and silver 
carry enndl(‘S with tluMU, and ■wlum the damp 
eomci?, thougli it he gold, limy dare not 
slay with it. Yonr trades are your mines, 
out of which you dig 5'our tresisure : sink not 
yourselves into lh(‘m without David’s lantem, 
— the word of God; and if your conse.mnces 
had the damp of the earth, — covetous 
lu.sts hegin to work, — then malcc haste 
upwards with David’s prayer, “Incline 
my lieart unto Tliy testimonies, and not 
to covetousness.” (Psalm cxix. Bishop 
Bei/nuMs. 


POETRY. 


ABEL ENTEBINO HEAVEN. 
Ten thousand times ten thousand sung 
Loud anthems round the throne*^^^ 
AYhen, lo ! one solitary tongue 
Began a song unknown ! 

A song unknown to angel-ears, 

A song that told of banish’d fears. 

Of paidon’d sins and dried-up ten: s. 
Not one of all the heavenly host 
Could these high notes attain ! 

But spirits from a distant coast 
ITmtcd in the strain ; 

Till ho who first began the song, 

T«) sing alone not suffer’d long, 

Was mingled with a coimtless throng. 


And still as hours ai*c fleeting by, 
The augids ever bear 
Some nowl’y-ransom’d soul on high, 
To join the chorus there ; 

And so the song will louder grow, 
Till all redeem’d by Christ below 
To that fair world of rapture go. 

0 gi»d me, Lord, my golden harp, 
And tune my broken voice ; 

That I may sing of troubles shaip, 
Exchanged fur endless joys ; 

The song that ne’er was heard beforu 
A sinner reach’d the heavenly shore, 
But now shoU SQund for evermore. 




EASTERN '\VAR-IU)RSK. 

The nppcaraiico and qualities of such 
horses maybe gathered from the description 
which Kiiolles, in his ‘‘History of Iho 
Turks/’ gives of the Iraini’d horses of the 
Mamelukes. 

‘‘Their horses were strong apd courageous, 
in make and swiftness much like unto the 
Spanish jennets; and, that which is of 
many haraly holievcd, so docile^ that, at 
certain signs or speeches of tl)p rider, they 


Vould with their tooth reach him up from 
the groimd a lance, un arrow, or such like 
thing ; and, .as if they liad known the enemy, 
run upon him with open mouth, and lash 
at him with tlieir heels, [as if they] had by 
nature and cii.'-tom learned not to he afraid 
of anything. 'I’hose courageous horses were 
commonly furnished with silver bridles, gilt 
trappings, rich saddles, their necks and 
breasts armed with plates of iron.” 


MISSIONS. 


FOX’S “HISTORY OF THE WES- 
LEYAN HUSSIONS ON THE 
WESTERN COAST OP AFRICA.” 
Me. Fox has rectmtly enriched the ^lis- 
sionary literature of our Connexion by 
the pubiioation of thi» valuable work. 
Our Units will not admit of our doing 


more than to present a brief account of its 
multi fariuiis and important contents, and to 
introduce it to the attention of our readers. 

The author’s first chapter is headed, 
“Africa and the Africans;” and Mr. Fox 
has nobly defended the Negro races from 
those slanderous and insulting epithets, of 
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llioii’ beinjj ‘‘ mcro animal creatures “ a 
sort of monkey without tails,” &c. He has 
shown, anti that moat oh‘arly, from Scrip- 
ture, reason, and o])srrvation, that, not- 
withstandins? the deeply degraded and 
demoral i'-ed condition in which the greater 
part of the inhabitanta of that vast continent 
are still found, they arc not only vwrw,*but 
that they have, with ourselves, descended 
from one common pair ; that tlie African is 
a true fcllow-oliild of the lirjst Adam, and, 
equally with us, tlio redeemed property 
of the Second. 

0 nr author then gives an hiatorie ah nar- 
rative of th(! geographical discoveries of 
Africa, with iho origin and progress of the 
infamous slave-trade, and tlic guilty parti- 
cijiation, for a long st'rics of yc'ars, of our 
own country in that vile species of com- 
merce ; and llien m e have a liistory of the 
abolition of the slave-trade hy Groat 
llritain, and suhscqueutly of Ikitiah slavery, 
too : hut the awful fact still remains, that 
Africa is hy other nations annually rohhed 
of her children, to the fearful amount of 
nearly half a million. 

We have, ne^t, a succinct account of the 
European settlements and forts on tlic 
western coast of Africa, with an interesting 
and full statement of the origin and forma- 
tion of the important colony of Sieira- Leone, 
and also of St. Mary’s and Al‘(?arlliy t, on 
the Ganihia. 


From the eleventh chapter ift the twenty- 
fourth is oeeupied with a history of the 
AVesleyan Missions at Sicrra-I eonc, the 
(j^nhia, and the Gold-Coast, with biogra- 
jfiieal sketches of the lioroic and devoted 
men, and also “ of honourable women not 
a few,” who have fallen in the high places 
of the earth. Tlicse brief memorials of 
departed worth are truly interesting, and 
soinetiinos deeply alfeijting ; and wo are not 
surprised at having licard more than once 
Ibis part of the work designated, “ Fox's 
Second Hook of Alartyvs or, as it is more 
appropriately called, by the He v. J ohn Angell 
James, “quite a ?dissionary Martyrology.” 
'I'lie last chapter, consisting of “ Concluding 
Observations,” is full of interesting matters- 
of-fact, bearing upon llio great Alissionary 
enterprise, which cannot fail to benefit all 
who give it a cari'ful perusal. 

In one periodical in which it w'as reviewed, 
.t is called “ a moving panorama of surpassing 
interest and in anotlicr it is described as 
“ one of the most comphde hooks on Africa 
that has ever appeared.” In these opinions wo 
concur, and sincerely trust that the volume 
will have an cv tensive circulation amongst 
all classes of the Christian community. 
lieading-soci(‘(ios, Sahboth-school libraries, 
and Missionary collectors will especially find 
this volume one of the most valuable and 
interesting publications on Missionary opera- 
tions that has issued from the press. 


THE MONITOR. 


THE rREACIlER AND THE HEAllER. 

AViiatkveh fiiults there may ho in tlje 
T’roachor’s sermon, it must he admitted that 
on the other side there are oILmi a languor 
and lukcwarmnc^s of which Tfic cure must 
he sought, not so much in the greatcT power 
of tlie I’n'acher, ns in the growing piety of 
the hearer. 'Ihere are two sorts of in- 
Btruclion to whiih if we do not hearken 
we are utterly without excuse. One is the 
direct instmction of God'-s word : the other 
is truth and earnestness, embodied in a 
Christian teacher. But how often yirc the 
lively oracles read in public worshipj^d , 
relief experienced wlien the lesson is ended ! 
and how often does sonic fervent Evangelist 
pour forth appeals, full of that rarest origi- 
nality, — the pathos of a yearning spirit,— and 
find no response save stolid apatliy, or a 
patronising compliment to his energy ! 

Half the power of preaching lies in mutual 
prcpaialion. The Minister must not serve 
Goa with that which costs him nothing ; 
but it is not the Minister alono who should 
“ give attendance to reading, to exhortation, 
to doctrine.” There is a reciprocal duty on 
the part of the hearer. He should come 


with a puipose, and he should come with 
prayer. lie should come hopeful of benefit, 
and bestiriing all liis faculties, that he may 
miss nothing wliich is “profitable for doc- 
trine, for r(*proof, for correction, for in- 
struction in'rightcousness.” 11c should come 
with a benevohmt prepossession towards his 
Faster, and wnlli a friendly solicitude for 
his fellow-hearers. And thus, as iron 
sharpens iron, so his intelligent countenance 
would aniiiiato the speaker ; and, like a llur 
or an Aaron, his silent petitions would con- 
tribute to tlf; success of the sermon. 

Nf)r can aught be more fatal than a habit 
of indolent hearing, lake one who glances 
into a mirror, and secs disorder in his attire, 
or dust on his face, and says, “ I must attend 
to this,” but forthwith forgets it, and hurries 
out oijjibis journey; or who, in the time of 
plague, secs the Uvid marks on his coun- 
tenance, and says, “ I must take advice for 
this,” and thinks no more about it till he 
drops deatb-strieken on the pavement; so 
there are languid or luxurious listeners to 
tho word of God. At the moment, they say, 
” A’cry true,”or,“iVcrygood,”and they resolve 
to take some action : but, just as the mirror 
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U not m(3(li(j^ne ; as even a watery mirror 
cannot wash from the countenance tho 
specks which it reve als, if mcrtjly looked into ; 
so a self-survey, in the clearest sermon, ^Jll 
neither erase the blemishes from your chV 
racter, nor expel the siii-plaguo from your 
soul. “ ‘NVhereforo, my beloved brethren, 
let every man he swift to hear. And, laying 
npait all filthiness and sii peril iiity of naughti- 
lu’ss, receive with meekness llio engrafted 
word, which is able to save your souls, liut 
he ye doers of the word, and not hearers 
only, decci\ing your own selves. For if 
any be a hearer of the word, and not a doer, 
he is like unto a man heholdiiig his natural 
face in a glass ; for he heholdeth himself, 
and gocth liis way, and straightway for- 
getteth what manner of man he was. Tint 
whoso looketh into tho perfect law of liberty, 
and continiicth therein,” — like a man who, 
seeing his bodusted visage in tho niiiror of 
tliat polished ilood, loses not a moment, bnt 
makes a laver of his looking-glass, — “he 
being not a forgetful hearer, hut a doer of 
the work, this man shall Ixj blessed in his 
deed :” he shall he saved by his prompti- 
tude; or, if sa\ed alrea<ly, he shall become 
a more beautiful cbaraetcr by bis strenuous 
self-applieatiuii 

Tho glory of Gospel- worship consists in 
its freedom, its simplicity, and its spirituality. 
Wo have boldness to enter into the holiest, 
by the blood of Jesus ; and wc are encouraged 
to draw near with a tru(^ heart in full 
assurance of faith. AVe arc not eumo to a 
burning mount, nor to the sound of a 
trumpet, and a voice of terror ; but w'o are 
come ‘‘to Jesus, the Mediator of Ibo new 
covenant, and to the blood of sprinkling, 
that speaketli heller things than that of 
Abel.” The Father seeks true worsliippcrs, 
such as will worship Him in spirit and in 
truth; and now that sacrifice* and ofiering 
have ceased, and now that burdensome 


observances have vanished away, ]»raise, 
and prayer, and almsgiving arc the ordinary 
oblations of the Christian church. But 
surely the frc'edoni of our worship should 
not abate from its ter\'our ; and because it is 
simple, there is th(' more scope for sincerity, 
nu^ the raon* need that it should be the 
W'orship <)f the heart and soul. But do M e 
siillieieiilly realist* our privileged hut solemn 
position as worshippers of Him to m'Iujiu 
seraphim continually do cry, “ Holy, holy, 
holy is the JiOrd of Host.s; the whole 
earth is full of His glory r” Do m'O siifli- 
cieiffly realise our blosednc.^s as fellow- 
worshippers M'ilh those who s-ing on higli, 
“AVorthy is tho Lamb that was slain?' 

In the house of prayer do m’o make M'orshlj) 
our study, and devotion our business? Do 
M'O “ labour mightily in prayer,” and do M'C 
“M'akc up our gh>ry to sing and give 
praise?” Or are not many of us eoiiteiit 
to be lookers-on at the piayers, and Ustener.s 
to the psalmody ? and instead of “ a golden 
vial full of odours,” is not many a devotional 
art a vain oblation, a va])id form; a tedium 
to oiu solves, and an olfenee to tho Most 
UlRh? 

Beloved, let us bestir ourselves in w'orsbip. 
Lotus “ make a joyful noise unto tlie Lord 
Ictus “servo Him M'ilh gladness.” Lot us 
sing His praises “ with grave, sweet melody,” 
and “with grace in our hearts.” And let 
us eonrentrale our thoughts, and join 
zealously in the confessions, tho thank% 5 -^ 
givings, and the supplications of the public 
prayers. And thus, like tho restful activity 
of the temple ah<»vc, mhs shall find moments 
pass SM'iftly which may now be a M'eariness ; 
and, rcfreslu'd by the sacred exertion which 
enlisted our faeullie-s, and Avhieh enlivened 
our feeling.'^, m'c slnill retire SM’cctly cons(jioua 
that it Mas “good to be there.” — JJr. 
^lamiUuu, 


ANECDOTES. 


DON'T HUliliY. 

AVe have heard of one, now very poor, 
M'ho M'as deprived of a large ettate once in 
consequence of being in tco great a hurry. 
A dying man had quan*eled w'ith his heirs, 
and was determined they should not have 
his money. Ho had made a w'ill, giving all 
his money to this individual, which only 
wanted his signature. His sands run- 
ning low, and, calling his friend, he bade 
him take tho will from the drawer aiid^bring 
him the inkstand. Tears blinded the for- 
tunate donee’s eyes, as he hastily executed 
the command. He seized a small bottle 
from tho mantelpiece, and dipping tho pen, 
the testator wrote his name, lay back and 
died. SThat will was put back in the chest 


and the old man Avas buried ; but when 
they came to look for the Avill, they found it 
•had T'l signature. Alas! the truth was 
: in his haste for the ink, he had got 
tlio wrong bottle, and tho Avill Avas signed 
AA'ith paregoric. So the heirs got the estato 
after all. — liidcjmnfoif. 


THE ONLY SOURCE OF COMFORT. 

Wuiix Dr. AVttlt.«? A\ as almost worn out, 
and broken down by his infirmities, be 
observed, in conA'crsation with a friend, “ I 
remember an aged Minister used to say, that 
tho most learned and knowing Christians, 
when they come to die, have only the same 
plain promises of the Gospel for their support 
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as the common and unlcamcd : and so/* said 
ho, “ I find it. It is the plain proiniaos of tho 
Gospel that are my support ; and I bless God 
they arc plain promises, that do not require 
much labour and pains to understand them ; 
for I can do nothing; now hut look into 
my Bible for some promise to support pie, 
and live upon that.’* 

This was likewise the case with another 
pious and excellent Minister, lie writes, 
about two months before his death : ** I 
now spend almost my whole time in reading 
and praying over the Bible." And agfiin, 
near the same time, to another friend : “ i am 
now reduced to a state of infant weakness, 
and given ovct by my physician. My grand 
consolation is to meditate on Christ ; and 1 
am hourly repeating those heart-reviving 
lines of Dr. Young : — 

T'AiXfOnly this, subdues the fear of death. 

And what is thi:*? Survey the wondrous cure, 

Anil at each at^p let higher wonder rise 1 

I. Pardon for infinite olfenee ! — 2 And aardon 
Thmutrlt means that speak its value infinite ! — 

3. A pardon bought witli blond !— 4. \Mth hloud 

Divine. 

5. With blood Divine of Him f made iny foe ' — 

6. Persisted to provoke i—T. Tliongii woo’d .-md 

awed, 

niess’d and chasti*tcd, a flagrant rebel «till !— 

8 A rebel 'midst the thunders of 11 is tlirone.— 

9. Nor I alone J— 10. A rebel universe ! 

II. My species up in arms 12 Not one exempt! — 

1.3. Yet lor the foulest of the foul He dies ! , 

14. Most joy'd for the redeem'd from deepe.st guilt 

15. As if our race were hold of lugliest tank, 

,,And Godhead dearer, as more kind to num.’" 


A ^AGA^^’S PRAYEB. 

THslatc CabinetMinistorof China,Kiying, 
has published a work in seven volumes, 
which has a “ form of prayer to the God of 
heaven, with a preface." ’ In the preface he 
mentions the incarnation, tlio .'itonement. 
and repentance, as doctrines held by the 
followers of Jesus. “Ilavitiji^niado strict 
inquiries concerning tho religion practised 
by western men," he says, he “came to 
kjaow that what they teach had really 


nothing in it which was notigood.** He 
also says that he felt it his duty to me- 
monaliso the Emperor not to persecute this 
n^ way. 

rlCiying’s prayer was written at the request 
of his Secretary, who, in a recent sickness, 
had appealed in vain to the gods, tho doctors, 
and the diviners ; hut, having heard “ what 
western men teach concerning pr^er,’* 
called upon tho God of heaven and Jesus, 
and was quite well the next day ! Dr. Boone 
says this statement of Kiying must be 
rcfcivcd as true; and that, consequently, 
wo must suppose “either a very remarkable 
roincidenre, or a signal interposition of 
Divine Providence in answer to prayer.’*— 
Jlissiotiary Herald. 


DAVID GARRICK. 

AViiex he showed Dr. Johnson his fine 
house, gunl(‘na, statiics, and pictures at 
ITiiinplon, instead of flattering him with 
compliments, the Doctor clapped his hand 
upon his slioulder, saying, “Ah, Davy, 
Davy! these are tho things which make 
a death-l)cd ten i bio." 


THE STRAY I.AMB RECOVERED. 

As one of the earlv Wesleyan Ministers 
was riding by a farm-houso, he saw a young 
woman w honi ho knew to be a backslider. 
Driving to the door, and flxing a look of 
sympathy upon her, he asked her if she had 
seen a stray lamb pass. She replied, that 
filiG had not. “ Are you quite sure," said 
he, “that tlioro has been no poor lost lamb 
here?" “1 am quite sure," she replied. 
“And yet," continued he, “there has been 
one here.” ' Tho true meaning of the 
Minister suddenly broke upon her mind. 
She burst into tears, confessed that she was 
the stray lamb, and promised to renew her 
devotion to her Shepherd. She afterwards 
became a devout Christian. 


PAPEqS^ ON BOTANY. 


THE CHRYSANTHEMUM. 

The name is formed firom chrysoa, “ gold," 
and anthemHj “a flower;" and was given 
to the genus because some of the first known 
species happened to be yellow. Most of tho 
onrysanthemums seen in our gardens belong 
to the kind for which we were originally 
indebted to China; honco named chrysan- 
thetnum Sittetm. Its varieties have become 
very numerous since tho seed was ripened 
in this country, which nurserymen were 


not able to accomplish till about twenty 
years ago ; and when a large quantity of 
them grown together, the efl^ is quite 
splendiiT The flowers are never so heautif^ 
in the open air as in a conservatmy ; but 
any one who has seen ^chrysanthemums 
clustering in front of our suburban houses 
in a fine autumn, will allow that they are 
highly ornamental, and deserving of culti- 
vation. ( 

The old Chinese varietieo are thsbbest for 
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flowering in the open air : the hardiest of 
these may be seen in perfect ion so late as 
Noyembor, — as the tasstdled yellow, the 
suporb-clustercd yellow, the old ])urple, the 
Spanish brown, the incurved pink, and the 
quilled white. Many of the native or 
“Jersey” varieties continue in ilower, in a 
greenhouse, till the middle of January. 

Plants may be propagated in spring. The 
suckers, each with a portion of the root 
attached, put into a ilower-pot, separately, 
or three or four togetlier, and Icept moist, 
will soon strike, and be ready for trans- 
planting; and they should, if practicable, 
be reared near a south wall. But gardiMicrs 
generally prefer to propagate them by cut- 
tings, which produce more sightly plants, 
bearing larger and finer flowers. These 
maybe obtained from the sidj-branches at 
any season from April to September; ,hni if 
taken off later than May, they will not 
flower till the next year. 

The wild chrysanthemum, or “ ox-ej’e,” 
{ehrysanthmium Icncanlhemutu^) is a hand- 
some flower, like a marigold or largo 
daisy. It closes up at night, or before a 
storm; and is common in fields, and near 
the sea. ■ 


THE ECONOMY OP TREES AND 
PLANTS. 

The economy of trees, plants, and vege- 


tahlcfl, is a curious subject of inquiry, and 
in all of th(*m we may trace the hand of a 
beneficent Creator. The same care which 
Ue lias bestowed on His creatures is ex- 
tendod to plants. This is remarkably the 
case Muth respect to liollics: the edges of 
the leaves arc provided with strong, sharp 
hpiiK's, as high up as they are witliin the 
reach of cattle ; above that height the loaves 
are generally smooth, the protecting spines 
being no idhger necessary. Mr. Southey 
has noticed this circumstance in the fol- 
lowing pretty lines : — 

" O le.idcr ! hast thou ever stood to see 
The tiolly-lrcp? 

'i lu* pyc that coiiteinplales it well perechci 
Jt^ Klossy k'.ax ; 

Onltr’d i.y an Intelliffence .10 wise 
> As lu'^ht L'onround an Atheist's sophistries. 

'* Be]ow a circlliitr fenee, its leaves arc seen 
Wrinkled and keen ; 

No graKini; caltlo through their prickly found 
Can rvucli to wound ; 

But, as they prow where nothing is to fear, 
Smooth and unarm'd the pointless leaves appear 

I was lately shown a plant which puts 
out a pretty, modest flower, from the lower 
part of the stem. When its blossom is 
over, the stalk on which it grew turns down 
to the ground, the end penetrates the earth, 
and there throws out and ripens its seed-pod : 
but for this propensity of the plant, the 
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se(‘da would probably bo destroyed by birds 
and insects. Some plants flourish in. one 
climate, and others in another, accordinj; to 
the several purposes for which they were 
designed by a good Trovidcnce. Some 
which are generally useful will bear almost 
any temperature. This is particularly the 
case with grass. Nettles, 1 believe, fire 
never touched by cattle of any description, 


MEMORIALS OF TH 


SIR THOMAS FOWELI. 
BUXTON, Bart. 

Part II. 

C110.SES by the electors of Weymouth as 
their repreaentative, let us give, in his own 
words, the views and feelings with which 
Mr. Buxton entered on his parliamentary 
duties : — 

“ Now that I am a IMembjr of Parliament, 
I feel earnest for the honest, diligent, and 
conscientious discharge of the duly 1 have 
undertaken. My prayer is for the giiidafice 
of God’s Holy Spirit, that, fieefrom vi(*ws of 
y;pn or popularity, — that, careless of all 
things but lidolity to my trust, J may bo 
enabled to do some good to my country, and 
something for mankind, cspoeially in their 
most important conei'iiis. i feel the rc- 
sponsibility of the situation, and its many 
temptations. On the other hand, I see the 
vast good which one individual may do. 
May God preserve mo from the snares which 
may suiTound me ; keep me from the power 
of personal motives, from interest or passion,' 
or prejudifto or ambition, and so enlarge my 
heart to feel the sorrows of the wrelehcd, 
the miserable condition of the guilty and the 
ignorant, that I may ‘never turn iny face 
from any poor man;’ and .s«) enlighten my 
understanding, that I may be a capable and 
resolute ehamj)ion for tlio.se who want and 
deserve a friend.” 

When Air. Buxton entered the House of 
(’ommons, there were no fewer thj^u two, 
hundred and tliiiLy olfenees punishable 
death ; and he had long I'clt a strong desire to 
see that punishment eon lined eiiiiiely to the 
crime of murder. To urge on a revision of 
the criminal code, ho devoted his encrgii-s. 
AVith intense ajiplication he studied the 
subject, and with manly eloquence he urged 
the matter on the attention of Parliament. 
For years there seemed little prospect of 
success, but he did not despair, nor slacken 
his exertions; and at length, in 1S26, Sir 
Robert, then Mr. ]*eel, on Jiis aece.ssion to 
olhce, undertook the task of revising aud 
remodelling our whole penal code. 


neither will they trample upon them. 
What a secure retreat, therefore, do they 
offer for birds to build their nests amongst, 
ant/for hares to deposit their young amidst 
tl^ shelter they altbrd ! The same remark 
applies in a great degree to furze, thistles, 
and the common bramble. — Jesse's Gleanings 
in Natural History, 


GOOD AND GREAT. 


Air. Buxton had not long entered on his 
pai liamentary duties, when, on the death of 
the Ixing, l*ai liament was dissolved. It was 
With considerable hesitation that he offered 
himself for ro-election ; and while in doubt 
as to the course it was liis duty to pursue, 
these wore his longings : — 

“ Lord, guide my heart and will aright, 
and lead me to determine for the best. 0, 
that I could from this day offiir myself a 
living saeiilicc to the Lord, doing or ab- 
staining, speaking or being .silent, spending 
or forbearing to spend, simply because it 
was the will of God! * * i 

the time that is past should suflico mo to 
have MU’ouglit my own will; aud for the 
future, hit me try all things by this stand- 
ard, ‘ J s it the wdl of God 0, gracious 
God, this is what I would bo : but what am 
J Is one- hull drcdtli part of my time, 
talculs, money, strength, spent for God ? 
No !” 

He determined at length again to stand 
for Wi'ymouth, and was successful. AVhile 
llicrc, prosecuting his election, he was hastily 
suiimioned home, in consequence of tho 
alarming illness of one of liis children ; and, 
before live weeks had passed, he had laid 
four of them in the grave. But, “though 
Ho slay me,” he writes, “ 5 ’^ot will I trust 
in Him. . . O, wlicn one atliiction flows 

in upon us after another, may tliey hurst 
tho bonds by which we uro tied to earth ; 
may they direct us heavenward; and may 
we, having our treasures in heaven, have 
our hearts tlitrc also !” 

Jn llic spring of 1821, Air. Buxton made 
two motions in Pai liament on the subject 
of the buinirig of widows in India. In 
his speech on the second occasion, ho 
proved, that within the four preceding years, 
ill tho Residency of Fort- William alone, 
two thousand three hundred and sixty-six 
w'idows had been committed to the flames I 
tliat tho French, Hutch, a'nd other powers 
in India had abolished the custom in their 
territories, while the sti.guia of its con- 
tinuance still rested on tho British Govern- 
ment; and ho showed that, so far from 
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being voluntary, this cruel martyrdom was 
generally forled upon the unliappy widow, 
either by superstitious Priests or interested 
relations. \ 

Several years, however, elapsed befo^ 
anything was done ; the matter having boem 
regarded as one to bo dealt with by the 
ludia-IIousc, rather than by l*arliament. 
But at length, his Icelings, and tliosc of 
every heart not insensible to huTuan misery, 
wcic gratified by the inhirfertince of British 
authority to put an end to this cruel and 
revolting custom. 

But the great labour of love to which 
^If. Buxton devoted his time and energies, 
was that of the abolition of slavery. The 
slave-trade had been declared illegal in 
, 1807, after a twenty-years’ struggle, in 
M^hich Mr. AVilborforce bad taken the lead. 
But though it was contrary to law that any 
slaves should be imported into any British 
colony, slavery still existed in our AVest 
Indian colonics, iu nil its revolting cruelty 
and degradation. For though the importa- 
tion of fresh slaves was forbidden, those 
who had biu'ii imported, and their oflspring, 
W(TC still in .slavery. 

Tho horrors of the slave-trade, Air. AVil- 
berforce, with his noble-heart e<l coadjutors, 
had kept before rarliameiit mid tho public 
until both W'ere moved, and the slave-ship 
was classed with that of the jiirate. And 
now that great and good man longed for the 
emancipation of those who were alrc'ady 
iif slaveiy. But his sti euglh was beginning 
to fail; and wlien he eould aet as leader of 
the cmaneip iiion movement no longer, at 
at his earnest solicitation J\[r. Buxton took 
bis place. 

In a liiimble, and earnest, and prayerful 
spirit be came forward. Let our readers 
observe the spirit in which ho entered on 
the duties of that .si’ssion of J’arliament, 
during Mdiioh he broke ground on this 
question : — 

“0 for that spirit of devotion, of gra- 
titude, of love to (hivist, of indilfercnj'C to 
the world, whicli the J -ord gave me iu my 
illness! Let me, tlum, never pass a day 
without serious and repeated prayer : that 
is indispensable. L('t me icnouiice the 
world as much as possible; as much as 
possible acknowledge God in all my ways 
and words, and let me manfully, resLst every 
temptation which may assault and endanger 
my soul. O God, grant the.se things through 
Thy blessed Son I Next, how can I promote 
the welfare of others ? hi by in f ire 

seriousness in family devotions, and by 
much more command of temper; bi{ more 
industrj’' ; by more economy, sparing on my 
own pleasure, and expending on God’s 
service. In puhlie, by attending to tbc 
slave-trade, Blaverj', Indian widows burning 
themselves, the completion of those ohjccls 
w'hich have made some advance, — namely, 
criminal law, prisons, and police. fcJend 
Thy blessed Spirit, O great God, to my 


aid, and for my guidance, that, renouncing 
sin, 1 may walk worthy of my * high voca- 
tion, in and through Jesus Christ, my 
liOrd.' 

In such a spirit did he begin his anti- 
slavery career, and in the same spirit did ho 
prosecute it. Amongst his papers wxwo 
Ibufttl, with various dates, embodied in 
words, the earnest longings of his soul for 
God’s grace and direction, that ho might 
be enabled wisely and energetically to plead 
the cause of the slave. 

It w'as on the 15th of May, 1823, that 
the debate on the abolition of slavery 
took place in the Ilousc of Commons. Tho 
debate was opened by lilr. Buxton. Tho 
resolution ho moved was, “That the state 
of slavery is repugnant to the principles of 
the British Constitution and of the Cliristian 
religion ; and tluit it ought to he gradually 
uboUshed throughout the British Colonies, 
with as mucli expedition as may he found 
consistent with a due regaid to the ■well- 
being of the parties concerned.” An 
animated debate ensued; and Mr. Canning, 
on behalf of tho Government, moved and 
carried certain amendments to Mr. Buxton’s 
resolution, binding the (Joverument, as it 
was supposed at tlic lime, to (*arry out 
certain very gr(*at aimdiorations of the con- 
dition of the sline-popiilalion, and holding 
outtlie j.roppect of their emaneipation “at 
the ('arlit'st period !hat should be cornpatiblu 
with the Nvcll-bciiig of the slaves tlicmsclveili^ 
Avitli the srdety of the colonies, and with a 
fair and equ liable consideration of tho 
intiTejjls of i>rivale propi*rty.” 

These ameliorations, liowcvcr, instead of 
being eiiforci'd, yforo only recornmcndi'd for 
adoption to the Colonial J^egislatures ; and 
instead of being adopted, tlu‘y W(‘re unani- 
iiiou'-ly and indignantly rejected. Tho 
planters Ihouglit tlieir just rights interfered 
fin’th, and even went so far as to threaten 
ri’eoiirse to arms, should the ameliorations 
of slavery prijpos<‘d hy Barlianicnt bo en- 
forced. Kxaggiu’ateil reports, too, of the 
nature of these resolutions, having been 
spread amongst the .riavf's in the island of 
Demerara, tliosc on several estates refused 
to M'ork; compulsion was resorted to, which 
the slavt's resisU'd; and at length martial 
l:iw wa.s proclaimed, and the militaiy called 
jut; ar*l thfjngh, in suppressing this insur- 
•v^etiun, not one soldier was killed, there 
yrm dealt out to the slaves a measure ot 
venge.ancc pressed down and running over. 

TJie news of the ferment amongst tho 
colonists, and the outbreak amongst tho 
Negroes, soon reached Fngland. Tho enemies 
of Negro emancipation triumphed as in a 
victory; its advocates Mere discouraged, 
and M'crc deserted by the lukewarm. Mr. 
Buxton and his friciuls w'ere denounced as 
the cause of the disaftection of the colonists, 
and the outbreak amongst the slaves. But 
lie was nothing daunted. In this dark 
intelligence he saM' only the necessity for 
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greater exertions. If others were dospairingt 
ho felt that there was only the more need 
for zeal on the part of those whose hope 
was not yet qucneluid. 

Though opposed by tlio West India pro- 
prietors, deserted by Govemmont, and 
deemed an enthusiast by the public, Mr. 
IhiKton still toiled on. Tho cry of*the 
sulforing Negro was in his ears, and the lovo 
of the Negro in his heart. lie was not tho 
man to be discouraged by diflieultios. It 
WiH a maxim with him, in tho spirit of 
which ho ever acted, “Vigour, energy, 
resolution, ilnnncss «)f purpose, — tlu'so %arry 
tlie diiy.” They did curry the day; but, 
before doing so, they hud well-nigh cost 
liim his life. lie was prepai ing for a debate 
on tho slavery of the Alauiitius ; his anxiety 
was intense, his investigations had been 
niLwouriud, and tho atrocious cruelties prac- 
tisml on tho Negroes utterly overwhelmed 
h m. “ Several times," says his biographer, 
“ he loft liis papers, and paced rapidly up 
and down the lawn, entirely overcome by 
his feelings, and exclaiming aloud, H ) ! it’s 
too bad, It's too bad ! I can’t boar it.' " Tho 
result was an attack of apoplexy, from which 
for several days he showed no symptoms of 
recovery. And so strongly had the suhjeet 
which caused this alarming sei/iire taken 
hold of his mind, that almost his iiist words 
on awaking to con.seiousiuiss, were t<jt tlie 
effect, that he must get up, and go to tho 
House, to bring forward Ins motion on tho 
alauritiiis ; nor coiihl lie, witJjont dilliculty, 
bi* persuaded that the day lor tliat motion 
W'us already past, 

.It was ill 1830 that tho frioiuls of Negro 
emancipation began to si'o that the gradml 
abolition of slavery, at wliieli tlioy had 
hitherto been aiming, was “ulteily wild .and 
visionary." Tho violent comliiet of tho 
colonists had opened their e^es; and the 
hope of making mitigation the first fltep tb 
freedom, was relinquished. At a crowded 
meeting held in J.iOiidoii, at U'ltioh Mr. AVil- 
bcrforcc presided, a farewell was taken of 
tcin])orising measures. 

AVliilo Mr. Uuxloii and his friends wore 
thus making progress, the Government was 
standing still, unwilling to bring for waul 
any decisive measure. The attention of 
tho country was almost entirely engrossed 
with the agitation oonneeted with 4he He-* 
lurin Dill, lint still Mr. Huxton, on every 
fitting opjiorlunity, pressed upon the atten- 
tion of llio public, and of those in pow'er, 
the wrongs of tho Negro. The 2Uh of May, 
1832, WHS fixed for a motion on this subject, 
and every attempt was made to induce him, 
either to defer tho motion ultogether, or to 
withdraw it without dividing tho House. 
Then he showed the firmness of his cliarae- 
ter. Never had he occupied a more un- 


pleasant position. His Tory friends were 
divided in opinion as to thO* propriety of 
persevering ; and, by so doing, ho was em- 
baitussing a Government of which ho himself 
Was a supporter. It was a new Parliament, 
many of the supporters of the Govern- 
ment had been returned, pledged to support 
the anti-slavery movement. The Govern- 
ment was not prepared to forfeit the support 
of tho West Indian party, nor were they 
prepared to oppose tho abolitionists of 
slaveiy. They wished, therefore, to keep 
tho qiiestion at arm’s-length. But Mr. 
Buxton felt it to bo for the good of his cause 
that'thc country should know what course 
llio Government was resolved to take. He 
w'aa ino.st reluctant to inconvenience, iu 
any w’ay, tho Ministry; hut ho could not* 
sacrifice to their convcnicrujo the cause of 
the slave. Before tho debate, and while 
tho dt;bato w^as going on, all arguments and 
entreaties were and the Government 

privately bcsouglit him to give W’ay. Friend 
after friend tried his infl nonce, but in yaih. 
Mr. Buxton ro-<o to reply, and, instead' 'of 
w'itlidr.iwing hi.s motion, said he was boupd 
in coii'sciciu’o to do if, and that ho would 
divide tin' House. The House was divided, 
when ninety voted for his motion, and one 
hundred and thirty-six for Lord Althorp’s 
amendjuerit. 'J’ho minority M'as much larger 
than, ill the circumstances, was expected ; 
and, in f.iet, that division fung tho knoll of 
phiv(‘ry. In this deb.at(‘, to use Mr. Buxton’s 
own words, “ the cause made a seven- 
lengued slridt*." Tho Lovcrnim'nt felt, as 
one of thcmselve.s dochiied, — 

T/iat dirisioH o/Jlndoi/'s /latt settled the 
shrerg question. If he can get ninety to 
vote willi him wlu'u ho is wrong, and when 
most of tliiKvj leall} interested in the subject 
vole against him, he can command a majority 
who) he is •i'hjht. The question is settled: 
the (iovernmeut sec it, and they will take 
it up." 

The Governinent did take it up ; but still 
Air. Buxton’s anxiety and labours were not 
at an end. He had to urge tho Government 
to carry througli their Bill, and had to watch 
it at cvt'ry stage. But at length, on the 
28th of August, 1833, the Bill for the abo- 
lition of British shivery received the royal 
assent, and the tidings spread from pole 
to polo, ho^^v Hriluin liad resolved that, 
throughout her wide-spread dominions, there 
should 1)0 no fettern but for crime ; and the 
licart of every lovi'r of liis race expanded os 
ho heard that there was a nation, on the 
face of this groaning earth, willing to pay 
twcntjj^iillioiis, rather than have the tear 
of blavory fall in the most distant comer of 
her empire, even from the eye Of the 
stranger. 
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“THE PRINCELY AND PIOUS COBBLER.” 

Joseph Watkins, in his youth, resided in the vicinity of Bromyard, and 
occasionally attended the Independent chapel there, but had an opportunity 
of hearing the Wesleyan Preachers belonging to the Worcester Circuit, who 
sometimes visited that neighbourhood. At length a Society was formed at 
Stokc-Edith, where devotional services were established in the house of 
Mr. Wood, on his farm, called “ The Sope.’* Joseph, receiving intelligence 
of the meetings of this Society for religious fellowship, after some meditation, 
thought that he should like to be present ; and he accordingly resolved to go. 
His resolution was soon carried into effect. He witnessed the humble 
seriousness of a few pious persons, who niet for the sole purpose of mutual 
edification. His attention was directed to the reading and examination j|f 
the word of God. He began to feci the influence of truths which had hitherto 
been utterly concealed from him. He cast in his lot with the little band of 
disciples : these instructed him in the way of the Lord, and prayed with him 
for the mercy he felt he needed. Prayer was heard, God was entreated : 
Joseph was enabled to believe in the Lord Jesus Christ with the heart unto 
righteousness, and to rejoice in the favour and peace of God. The Sunday, 
instead of being spent in, pleasure-taking, or idle and wicked gossip, as it 
usually is in places where no Gospel soinids salute the car, was now regularly 
devoted to sacred duties. The word of God was precious then, there being 
few opportunities of hearing it in that part of tnc kingdom in those days, 
iMonth after month he cheerfully took his accustomed Lord’s-day journey, 
toiling many a mile to hear that word, and join in prayer and praise with the 
small band of individuals, nearly of the same rank with himself. The truth 
took deep hold upon his heart. He became a man of faith and of prayer. 
His neighbours wondered, his family admired, and angels adored. 

He was a shoemaker b;^ trade. By hard industry, economy, and diligence, 
he had acquired a small sum of, mone 3 P. There was in the same neighbour- 
hood, and of the same little society of Christians, a young female, a domestic 
servant in a respectable family. Her mistress, dying, bequeathed Mary 
£20, in testimony of respect, and as a reward for her faithful services, IIe.r 
master had then an aged mg^hcr, who lived with him. He said to Mary, 
“ If you will remain and take care of my mother during her life, when she 
(lies you shall have £20 more.” To this proposal Mary assented, 
remarking, “ Master's word is aS good as his bond.’* The object of her 
special care did not long survive; and Mary became possessed of the sum of 
£40, in addition to some savings from her wages. 

An attachment waft formed between Joseph and Mary, which ripened into 
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wedded love; in wliich sacred union they were happy together ^ more than 
forty years. 

The following particulars respect the appropriation of their money, and 
their subsequent proceedings in the pnj|tical acknowledgment of God with 
it. The genuine principles of Christiamty prompt the heart to benevolence. 
Joseph had looked round on the.moral condition of his neighbours. He 
deeply mourned over their spiritual destitution. Jlc earnestly desired to do 
something for their benefit by the establishment among them of means of grace 
similar to those which at Stoke had been so great a blessing to himself; He 
thought he would, if possible, purchase a small freehold, that he might open 
his owu house for the worship o^God, and have no interruption by landlord 
or anybody else. In a short lime, two properties were advertised for sale by 
auction, at an inn. Joseph attended the sale, expecting that they would be 
offered in separate lots, intending to make a bid for the srnalh'r one ; but, to 
his great disappointment, he found they were to be sold together, and there- 
fore abandoned his intention of bidding, as he had not the means of paying so 
large a sum as would bo required. The business began, the conditions 
of sale were stated, and bidders invited. The auctioneer, observing the 
young shoemaker, somewhat humorously said, “ Come, Watkins, won’t you 
give us a bid ?” To which Joseph replied, “ I certainly intended to bid 
for the small lot, if it had been sold separately; but as they are put together, 
they are quite out of my way.” ” O !” rejoined the other, “ put us on. 
Give a bid : it will not stop. Come, put us on.‘’ Joseph, not thinking what 
he was about, eomplied, but was soon awakened to a sense of his situation 
when no one followed him. In vain the auctioneer called for bidders. At 
length he said, Going ! (h>ing !* Gone!” Down came the hammer, with 
.Joseph Watkins as the purchastM'. Joseph went home in great anxiety, and 
informed Mary what ho had been drawn into, who was equally perplexed 
thereat. He passed an almost sleepless night, pondering how to get out of 
his difficulty. 

Next morning, while standing at his door, a gentleman rode up, and 
accosted him with, “Well, Watkins, you have been buying land, I hear.” 
“Buying land,” responded Josepli^ as the echo of what ftU on his ears. The 
gentleman further said, “ 1 am come to ask what you will take for your 
bargcain ?” ’J’his revived Joseph ; aild, as he expressed himself when relating 
the occurrence, “ I thought, 1 must mind now what I say.” So he replied, 
“ Why, iSir, to tell you the truth, I only w'anted the small lot; and if you are 
willing to lake the largo one, 1 have no objection to part with it.” “ That,” 
said the gentleman, “is the one 1 want. What will you take for it?” It 
was considered at the .<!ale that Joseph had made a good purchase ; so he 
thought now he might, without impropriety, ask the sum for the large 
property (aholit fifty acres) which he had obtained both for (the smaller one 
beingionly about two). The gentleman said, “ I ^ill give you that sum for 
it.” He was thus extricated from* his difficulty, became possessor of the 
freehold he had desired, and yet his amount of cash was not lessened. 

He now saw his way clear to carry into effect his long-cherished desire to 
open his house for the worship of God. It was duly licensed for that purpose, 
and the neighbours were invited to come and l>sar words whereby they might 
be saved. Nor was it preached and heard in vain. The Holy Spirit was 
poured upon them, and several believed and turned to the Lord. Th^y 
could seldom have the opportunity of getting a Minister, as the place was a 
considerable distance from any Circuit-town, and, at that time, in winter 
especially, the roads were almost impassable. In these circumstances, and, 
wo believe also moved by the Holy Ghost, Mr. Watkins felt necessity was 
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laid on him^ first, to give a word of exhortation to those who from time to 
time came to worship God at his house. He was soon invited to other places 
at a distance. He had many scruples and fears on this subject, lie fre- 
quently availed himself of Wesley^^ “ Sermons,*’ and ^lattliew Henry’s 
“ Commentary,” for the matter of'his discourses. 'I’he blessing of God 
rested upon these humble but sincere endeavours to benelit the population 
around him; and an open door was set before him, so tluit he was encouraged 
to pi^rsevere, but was often cast down at the contemplation of the great 
responsibility which rested on him. He related the following circumstances, 
which occurred at this time. Having made an engagement to speak to a 
congregation in a farm-house at Dinmore pn a Sunday, the subject pressed 
heavily on his spirits ; he had sore mental conflict, and would have fled from 
the duty, had he not felt, “ Woe be unto me if 1 preach not the Gospel.” 
The road from his residence was through a wood, where it was easy to 
conceal himself from observation. He set off from his dwelling much earlier 
than was necessary to accomplish the journey, purposing to retire into some 
thick part of the wood, and ask of God some visible sign, whether he ouglit 
to preach or not. Having wrought his way through the interwoven branches 
of trees, and reached a lonely spot, which he judged suitable for his purpose, 
he was preparing to ask from God a sign ; but, before doing this, he took 
a New Testament from his pocket, on opening which, his attention was 
arrested by the following words : “ Then w«is Jesus led up of the Spirit into 
the wilderness to be tempted of the devil.” The thought struck him forcibly, 
that he was the subject of temptation : he fell on his knees, imploring of God 
forgiveness for his presumption, and, without gainsaying, went and delivered 
his message to the people in the name of tfie Lord ; and he continued to act 
as a Local Preacher in the Hereford Circuit to the end ol his life. ^ 

At his own house the congregation increased, and additional accommodation 
was wanted. The late Rev. J. H. Adams was then a Home Missionary 
in that part of the kingdom, Mr. Watkins asked himself, ” Wluil can 1 do?” 
He could do but little; yet he resolved what to do, if the l^ord permitted; 
and, as Dr. Redford* remarks, the deed, was as princely as the principle was 
Divine. The little of which he had become the proprietor, or rather, as ho 
felt, the steward, he would consecrate to the Lord. On a part of it he 
accordingly determined to build a small diapel, for the seivice of the neigh- 
bouring cottagers. The work was soon cflected : a Minister was obtained to 
open the new place of worship: the day arrived, a happy and zealous company 
of friends met together ; and the place was set apart for the liigh and holy 
use of prayer, praise, and the ministration of the blessed word of God. 

Let my readers, if they can, enter into the joyful emotions of that day ; let 
thein conceive the pure and blessed feelings of this humble Christian, when 
he saw tlie building, which his own benevolence liad reared, first opened as 
the house of prayer. It yras noble, and it wa# lovely ; perhaps beyond pre- 
cedent at that time. The emotions of this lowly cottager tliat day might 
have been envied by a Prince ; and few Princes of this world ever did an act 
so noble and so pious. 

The dedication of that humble sanctuary to the service of God was the 
occasion of calling forth anotlMsr interesting instance of the zeal and kind- 
heartedness of Joseph Watkins. 

Some of the good people who had come to participate in the religious 
solemnities of *that day, powerfully felt the influence of a zeal so eminent 
and pure, and voluntarily proposed that they should be allowed to share with 
him the expense of the erection. They endeavoured to convince him that it 
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was not ri"lit for him to bear the whole burden, and that collec, Lions would 
cheerfully be made tov/ards assisting him in this labour of love. But the 
sacriilce was a luxury to his soul not to he Ibregone. He was resolved to have 
it a monument of his gratitude to the Syiour. 

Still, however, alert in doing good, and glad to find his fellow- Christians 
willing to contribute of their ability to aid the village cause, he proposed that 
they s]u)uld give what they thought proper,- and devote it to the purchase of 
a horse for tlio service of the ^Ministers of the Circuit in which the chapel was 
situated, to enable them more frequently to visit this and other benighted 
places. This was accordingly done ; and this village thenceforward enjoyed 
the regular services of, the Ministers of the Gospel, had its Sunday-school, and 
various other means of religious instruction. The effect has been striking 
and delightful ; and the humble individual who was the instrument of all this 
goofl, was spared many years to receive the messengers of peace to his house, 
and enjoy the luvury of witnessing the spread of scriptural knowledge in the 
neighbourhood, and the conversion of m«any souls to the faith of Christ. 

.ioscjdi and Mary Watkins honoured God in their house. Family worship 
was cstiihlished three limes in the clay: in the morning, before they sat down 
to breakfast ; at twelve at noon, when workmen, and whoever might be in the 
shop at the time, w-ere called to join with them; and again in the evening. 
Morning and evening worship was conducted by reading the Scriptures and 
prayer, and the noon service by singing and prayer. Many times has the 
writer had llie privilege of joining with them in those devotional exercises. 

The garden and orchard brought forth plentifully ; so that, in some 
inslancos, even when the crop of apples had failed in the county, Joseph had 
abundance to make largo qiriii titles of cider, the common beverage in that 
Ti.irt of the country, 'liio ground, also, thougli partially shaded by the trees, 
pioduced good crops of wheat, beans, or potatoes. Joseph honoured God 
with his substance also, and his barn was filled with plenty. Prompted by 
gratitude to the Author of all good, and impressed with a conviction that he 
owed to a special providence liis possession of the property he enjoyed, 
having no ehih', ami not knowing what might arise in the neighbourhood 
alter In’s (1oc»ms ', it was in his Jicart to secure that property so remarkably 
given to liijii to the service of God. lie did «o. When the llev. John 
Slater was SujKM-iLitoudent of the Cifcuit, Joseph transferred the property by 
sale to a number of Trustees, to bo held by them and their successors as 
provided by the deed, in trust for ever, for the use of the Wesleyan church. 
'Jne property consisted of a small field, garden, and orchard, on part of 
which stood a clwelling-housc, cidcr-mill, and barn ; also a chapel and a 
hurial-gi ouncl. When the trust-deed was duly executed and enrolled in 
(/hano(jry, he generously returned the purchase-money to the trustees ; and, 
though ho continued to reside on the promises, yet, as an acknowledgment of 
their right to the property, Ive paid> an annual rpnt, which they applied to 
the Circuit expenses, “'flic libcrafMevisctJi liberal things ; and by liberal 
things shall he .stand,” 'i'liis inspired declaration was remarkably verified in 
Joseph Watkins. God’s bV'ssing was on the labour of his hands; and he was 
tlio constant heneficlor of the poor around him, and a hearty supporter of the 
cause of God at liome and abroad, lie madoicconsiderahle sacrifices in order 
to introduce Alothodism into the borough of J^nominster; and though he did 
not witness the success whicli he desired, yet ho had the satisfaction to 
believe that his elioits were approved by Him uho said, “ Thou didst v/cll 
that it was in thine heart.” 

The following instance of zeftl and liberality in the noble cause of Missions 
to the Heathen came under my own observation. Being one cvenjng at 
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Bodenhani* chapel in my regular wcek-dny appointment, I remained over 
night at Mr. and Mrs. Watkins’s. After supper and family- \vorship, 
Joseph took his scat on one side of the fire-placCr Mary being seated 
on the other side : I drew my ch'iir before it. Our conversation was on 
Missionary subjects. Both listenca with deep attention while I narrated 
some incidents of Missionary labours in South Africa. Time passed 'more 
rapidly than we were aware, so that we wcie somewhat surprised to hear the 
clock strike eleven. I instantly dropped the conversation, by rising from my 
seat, and, taking the candlestick, bade them good-night. 

The following morning, when finishing breakfast, Joseph said, “ 1 want 
your advice. Sir.” To which I replied, “ Jh'shall he happy to give it jmu, to 
the best of my ability, if you will state your case.” “ Why, Sir,” he said, 
“ I have been thinking about the Heathen, and the Mii:sionancs : that is a 
great work, and I want to give £000 to it.” 1 gazed on the man, with hia 
leather apron on, with mingled wonder and delight ; and said, “ I am glad to 
hear it, and hope there will be no great diflicnlty in the way.” Beaching 
from a side-table the Annual Report of the Parent Wesleyan Missionary 
Society, he answered, “ 1 see here a notice that money which is upon landed 
security cannot be left to such purposes ; and that is the ease with mine.” I 
said, “ You can call it in.” “ A}^” said he ; “ but I wish to- have the 
interest during my life.” 1 answered, “ The Missionary Committee will give 
it you.” He wished me to consult a lawyer on the matter. 1 said, that I 
thought unnecessary; but, for his satisfaction, I would write to llic Secretaries 
in London. He replied, “Ho so.” I did, and received from one of them, 
the laleBev. J. J^mes, the following answej : — “ Your friend must take your 
advice, and the Missionary Treasurers will give him tlieir usual security for 
the interest at five per cent, per annum during his and his wife’s life.” 

To this proposal he agreed : the £C00 was called in, ami passed through 
my hands to the Missionary Society, and he received the interest half-yearly 
during the remainder of his life. Mary was present, and heard our conver- 
sation on the subject. When it was over, Joseph w^ent to his workshop, and 
I said to her, “ 1 am glad Mr. Watkins has a wife who so heartily concurs 
with him in these liberal acts.” Her heart was full, and deeply affected. 
With weeping eyes and uplifted hands, she exclaimed, “ Bless the Lord ! He 
is always beforehand with us : He gav& it us every bit.” I several times 
heard them, afterwards, express the deep interc^ which they felt in the 
Missionary cause, and the .*;atisfaction it allbrded them that the money they 
had in purpose devoted to that object was now secured to it, Jpseph being 
glad in that particular to be his own executor. 

A*s a further development of his character, the following circumstance is 
deserving record. On the opposite side of the Circuit to that on wliicJi he 
resided, there is a village called Hungerstone, in which a small cliapel liad 
been built. Owing to «. variety of €ircum?tanccs, into which it is not 
necessary now to enter, there had been a good dtal of difficulty and unplea- 
santness in connexion with that chapel, and there was a dark cloud upon tlic 
cause in that village. Having become acquainted with the particulars of the 
case, and seeing there w^as no w^ay to relieve it except by getting a great part 
of the debt removed from the ^li’emiscsj I proposed the matter to him. This 
was an unwelcome topic, and he seemed averse to enter upon it. I said, 
“ Well, Mr. '\^atkins, neither you nor 1 had anything to do with the erection 
of that chapel, nor with the circumstances by which it became involved in its 
present difliculties ; neither had the good men who became re sponsible for 
the money owing, in order to preserve the chapel, and prevent the cause of 
God fjpm suffering reproach and injiiiy, which must have been the case if 
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the bilh bad lut been paid. The person who lent the nvoney, and 
iwo others who j^ave security tor it, Reside at a distance ; there is 
an annual deficiency of interest which they have to make up, and I claim 
your sympathy on their behalf.” 1 add^d, “ The Society there is small and 
poor; yet there is a considerable population in the village, and I think 
there is a reasonable prospect of sulccss, if this case can be relieved.” 

Mr. Watkins listened attentively to what 1 said, and then asked, “What 
is the amount of the debt?” “Eighty pounds,” was the answer. “ Well,” he 
said, “get eight persons to give £10 a piece, and T will be one of them ; and 
let us have done with it.” 1 replied, “ 1 fear 1 shall not be able to accom- 
plish that ; but if we could raisff lialf that sum, it would relieve the case.” 

“ No,” he said ; “ I will be no party to that : the debt may increase again. 
The whole shall be paid off, or I will have nothing to do with it. Get 
£70, and I will then give the other £10.” I made the attempt: the parties 
responsible, having suffered a good deal of annoyance, cheerfully sacrificed 
£10 each towards the object; and, after much difliculty, the whole was 
raised. Joseph, in the presence of his good wife, handed me his £l0, 
in a very pleasant humour. Tlie result was as h<‘netlcial to the congregation 
and Society as 1 had anticipated ; as 1 was assured by my successor in the 
Circuit. This is by no means a solitary iiistanco in which the Lord has 
acknowledged II is house, and prospered His work, when extricated from 
pecuniary embarrassment. Who can tell what an amount of good might be 
done in this way liy those \\ho have the means, if they were like-minded with 
this village cobbler ? 

The next instance of his pili.c,:‘ly liberality which cama under my obser- 
vation is the following. AVhen 1 was at his house, in my regular appoint- 
i.w' icnt to llodcnhain, in Kehruaiy, Mrs. Watkins requested mo to step 

up-stairs into their room. “A fire is kindled,” she said, “ and Joseph wants 
you to write for him.” Accordingly, I went up, and found Mr, Watkins 
had a table, set with inkstand, pens, jind pa])er, ready. 11c said it was his 
intention to set his Imuso in order ; that he did not think it prudent to leave 
such things to the last. He then produced a will, wdiicli a lawyer of 
Leominster had written, according to his instructions. He observed, “ You 
know 1 have given what 1 intended to the foreigd ^lissions ; and now,” he 
asked, “what is the name of that Lund from which the Treachers were first 
sent to this part, and from which the ('ircuit has from time to time received 
assistance ?” 1 replied, “It is called the Contingent Fund.” “ O,” said he, 

“ wc must not forget that. 1 owe much to ihat ; lor it sent the Gospel to us.” 
Other Coiinexioiial Funds were menlioned : Hereford chapcLtrust had a 
good share. In all, I wrote dtuvn, by his direction, £750. A copy of 'that 
document, with Joseph’.s signature aflixed, is now in my possession. 

He was a sincere lover of Methodism, bdieving it to he of God. He 
warmly rejoiced in its prospefity ; ahd was griev« d and W'ept when it was 
assailed fiom without, or disquieted by inttjrnal strife. Shortly before his 
death, the agitation respecting the Wesleyan Theological Institution arose. 
1 hough himself an illiterate man, ho know liow to appreciate a qualified 
ministry; and in the piinted Eeport of that Institution at the time, we find 
Mr. Watkins, of llodenham, a donor of £50, fiid an annual subscriber of £l. 
lie continued his business, working at it himself, until near the close of his 
life, not to add to his ptopeity, hut to enlarge his means of doing good, which 
appeared to be the greatest luxury of his soul. I had the opportunity of 
witnessing many other in.««lances of his generous disposition, not rceorded in 
this sketch ; such as contributions to the llritish and Foreign Bible Society, 
of which he was a Branch treasurer, and gifts to the poor ni his 
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neighbourl^ood. At our Circuit quartcrly-nicetiugs, also, when there was 
a deficiency in the income, he prompted others by his generous example. 
He scattered, and yet increased; he sowed plcntcously, and reaped 
plenteously. , 

Near the close of my ministerial labours in that Circuit, I had the 
pleasure of dining with Mr. and Mrs. M'atkins, on the fortieth anniversary 
of their wedding-day. llefore wo rose fium the table, I happened to say, 
in. allusion to my own removal to another sphere of labour, “Who knows 
where we may be next year at this time?” Silence follow' cd ; and 
I perceived the question had touched a chord 1 did not intend. Both 
were deeply affected. At length, in a» tone of warm aflection, Mary 
said, “ 1 should not like to leave Joseph, and 1 should not like to be left.*' 
The husband, though made of sterner stuff than Mary, was quite overcome, 
and could not utter a word. I wept with them, and, in reply, said, “ The 
Lord reigns : our times are in His hands, and He will order that ifi such wise 
as will be best for botli.” So it was, not long after. Mary was the older 
and more infirm of the two, and was called away first ; hut they were not 
long divided. Humanly speaking, he was fittest to survive, as he was best 
acquainted with their temporal circumstances, and knew best how to wind 
them up. He had opportunity to do this during the six weeks that he 
survived ; for in so short a time Avas he called to follow her to their 
etcrncil home. Mary died on the 15th of October, 1835, in the eighty- 
second year of her age. She had been a constant iriend to the poor in her 
neighbourhood. She w'us truly devoted (o Cod, w'ith whom she lived in 
habitual communion, through faith in Christ. She was ardently attached to 
Methodism, and was delighted to welcome its Ministers to her house, whom 
she hospitably entertained, and studied to promote their comfort, from tjj^e 
time she joined the Society. She W'as a Collector for the Bible Society, and 
a Teacher in the Sunday-school, to the last week of her protracted life. 
Greatly w«as she csleemcd in the neighbourhood ; so that, at her interment, 
an immense number of perions assembled to testify their respect for her 
memory. The last words she was heard to say, were, “ Come, Lord Jesus, 
come quickly."* ^ S. B. 

• 

SIMIUTUAL DANGERS. 

The open attacks of Satan arc less dangerous Uian those which are secret 
and covered. We are in greater danger from tlie man who seeks to administer 
secret poison than from him who offers to w'ound us in the broad daylight. We 
guard better against the open assassin than the disguised foe ; and it is the 
concealed, masked attacks of our spiritual enemy which arc so fraught with 
danger. How often have we taken his poison before we were aware of 
its nature, or of the hand Avhich presented it! We can' remember the time 
when we were in a good Ifealthy state, jJiir soifls ready for duty and delighting 
in it, and we hoped to continue Mius. But ere long a change has come over us : 
duty has become distasteful and wearisome ; the feeling of spiritual vigour 
and animation has given way to spiritual languor and sloth ; wc are unconscious 
of the way in which the change w'as produced, but our hearts are out of tone, 
the soul's pulse beats sluggishiV, and the sense of life and happiness is gone. 
The reason of all this was that we had taken poison, the poison of worldly- 
mindediiess, ©f pride, self-seeking, unbelief, or somelliing else of the like 
injurious nature ; we had swallowed one of Satan’s deadly draughts, and 
probably a long period of sickliness and inactivity elapsed before its sad 
influence passed aw^. Our souls must be alive and awake, and exceedingly 

'• See the “ ^Vefcleyan-^^ct}lodi^>t JSbigazine,” for pa*;o 
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sensitive to the touch of evil, shrinking from its first approach, and^ever ready 
to send up the cry of distress to Him who is able to deliver. 

^ * Christiana. 

THE VALUE 01^ THE SOUL. 

The existence and immortality 6f the soul involve interests and results of 
the highest moment to every member of the human family ; for all are con- 
cerned in the inquiries,— Have I a soul ? what is its nature ? to what unseen 
world is it hastening? Apart from revelation, we have many convincing 
proofs of the soul’s reality. Man’s proud pre-eminence, his high powers and 
noble faculties, his great attainntents and sublime discoveries, his capacious 

desires, his insatiable thirst for happiness, and, above all, his dying scene, 

proclaim that there lives witliin him a being which is destined to survive the 
extinction of time, and exist through eternity. 

'Jherc nave, notwithstanding, been men in almost every age, who have 
inied altogether the soul’s existence, or rejected the belief of its imma- 
riality ; wlio have endeavoured to degrade the “ image of God ” to a level 
with “ the beasts that perish,” and to metamorphose the noblest work of the 
Almighty Creator into a brute. l>ut, alas ! the majority of these individuals 
have been fearful evidences of the truth of the doctrine they vainly attempted to 
explode ; and when they have been about to plunge into futurity’s awful gulf, and 
to pss tbe barrier which separated lliem from the dark and fathomless abyss, 
their favourite theory of annihilation has vanished like a dream ; the horrors 
of their situation have come upon them with the force of a thunderbolt • and 
in agonies wliich language cannot depict, they have been drawn into the vortex 
of God’s righteous retribution, have sunk from mortal sight, and perished 
retrievably. 

To those, however, who believe in the truth of Divine revelation, and es- 
pecially to such as reverence its precepts and practise the duties it enjoins, the 
existence and immortality of the soul cannot be matter of conjecture or 
uncertainty. The former cannot be exposed to doubt and apprehension on 
this subject, since they arc persuaded of the reality and certainty of what God 
has revealed in reference thereto ; while the latter deduce from their own 
practical observation and daily experience, satisfaetdry and conclusive evidence 
of the momentous fact that they possess an agent whose nature is immortal, 
whose capabilities are inoonceivably great, wiiose value is inestimable, and 
whose destination is sublime. 

Let us, then, briefly notice these properties and characteristics of the soul, in 
order to show its vast and paramount importance, and conclude by urging 
the necessity of attending to its everlasting interests. ** 

The soul is immortal. Its duration will be coeval with eternity. Death 
cannot lay his cold and withering hand upon it; annihilation cannot get it 
within his fatal grasp: nor can the i»?extingujshaWe fires which burn with 
furious flame, and dreadlul glare, in the deep ’caverns of perdition, consume 
It; for It is an undying offspring of divinity, and shall live so long as God 
Himself exists. Ihe immortal spirit which six thousand years ago the 
Almighty breathed into the new-formed body ofourfirst progenitor, still survives • 
and shall be seen with unimpaired vitality when he, with all his children, shall 
stand before the throne of ihc incarnate God to hear their final and 
irrevocable doom. Amid the quivering lightning, the thunder’s loud, re- 
iterated crash, the terrific blasts ol the Archangel’s trumpet, the disruption of 
^pheres, and the flames of the universe, 

“ Tlic soul, S( cured in her existence, ^ 

Shull smile* at dissolution, and defy its power.” * 
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And when, the material system has been swept from the map of existence, 
and millions of years have lapsed into the past, tlie soul, indissolubly 
reunited to its now incorruptible Snd immortal body^ will be but commencing 
a career which shall never terminate. 

Who can duly estimate the might^ capahilitiea of the soul? Of these we 
see suiilcient to excite our admiration anch wonder while it is clothed in the 
vestments of mortality, and surrounded by adverse influences which retard 
its progress, and cramp its energies. But when it breaks the thin, frail 
shell that separates it from the world of spirits, they shall be seen in all their 
dignity and splendour. The soul of the sinner shall, alas ! exhibit no powers 
save those of endurance, the capability of sustaining throughout an interminable 
existence the maddening pangs of remorse, the frenzied rage of demoniacal 
passions, the ceaseless gnawings of “the worm that dieth iiot,^* and the 
agonizing torment of “ unquenchable fire while his faculties, wound up to 
the highest point, shall conspire to make his misery tenfold more fearful and 
appalling. But we gladly turn from this picture of horror to contemplate a 
bright and heart-thrilling scene. The soul of the believer, when it escapes 
from its crumbling prison-house, shall wing its flight to the regions of 
immortal peace and joy, there to receive enlarged capacities and extended 
views, to be endowed with invigorated energies, and gifted with sublime 
powers, which eternity itself will be too short fully to develop and unfold; 
and which will render it capable of engaging in intimate and delightful 
intercourse with the highest intelligences, — of associating * with seraphs, 
holding communion with the eternal Mind, and attaining to unknown and 
inconceivable degrees of excellence, peifection, and glory i 

What created being canfully comprehend flie soul’s valve / “ What shallaman 
give in exchange for his soul ?” was the inquiry of One who well knew iJl^s 
worth ; and again He asks, “What shall it profit a man, if he gain the whole 
world, and lose his own soul ?” Docs the reader desire to form some faint con- 
ception of its inestimable value ? llcflect, then, on the dispensations of God’s pro- 
vidence to man, the revelations of Ilis will, the manifestations of His purposes. 
See “ the first-born sons of light” employed in man’s service; rejoicing in his 
repentance, obedience, and happiness ; and, as swift-winged messengers bent 
on errands of mercy, pureuing their ethereal path to this favoured world, or 
soaring away to the realms of uncreated glory to convey intelligence to the 
Supreme. View the Triune God engaged in naan’s cause, exhibiting the 
deepest interest in his welfare, devising plans for ensuring his present and 
eternal well-being, and leading him to duty, and holiness, and heaven. 
Look upon the Child of Bethlehem, the despised Nazarene, and the expiring 
Saviour, Approach the garden, and there, in the still and solemn midnight 
hour, behold the “ Prince of Life,” the “ lit ir of all things,” surrounded 
by the malignant powers of darkness ; persecuted by creatures whom lie 
could have crushed with^ a frown, or annihilflted with a breath ; oppressed 
with the load of a world’s accumulated guilt, and enduring agonies which 
nothing less than Omnipotence could sustain. Pollow Him to that 
m^orable scene where the world’s redemption was accomplished, and 
there, amid the convulsions of earth, the resuscitation of saints, and the 
mournful gloom of nature, ^listen to the voice of the Kedeemer, and 
contemplate the victory which He then achieved, compared with which 
the deeds and exploits of all heroes that ever lived are puerile and 
contemptible, and even the creation of the globe itself was a lesser work ; 
for though 

“ ’'fwas great to speak a world from nought, 

^ ’ T was greater to redeem.” 
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This is the true standard by which to judge of the soul’s inpomparable 
excellence. Let us think of the price with which its salvation was purchased 
and secured by the beloved Son of lieSven’s eternal King, who is the 
brightness of His glory, and the express image of His person, — and we shall 
then he better qualified to form a righC^estimate of its transcendent value. 
When the soul is viewed in connexion with the Cross, the world appears 
a worthless loy. Nay, more ; 

“ Hchold this midnight glory: worlds on worlds I 
Amazing pomp ! redouble this amaze ! 

'fVn thousand add, add twice ten thousand more ; 

Then weigh the wholp; one soul outweighs them all.” 

The desfitmlion of tlu; soul is sublime. Heaven, with all its beauty 
and magnificence, its exquisite enjoyments, and consummate felicity, 
has been provided for the soul’s eternal home. The glorious mansions 
of the skies have been “prepared from the foundation of the world” for the 
reception of the deathless spirit; and Christ has died to restore the title thereto 
which man by his sin and disobedience had forfeited and lost. Yet, reader, 
there is a fearful possibility of your failing to secure the unutterable bliss which 
heaven affords : yea, millions are at this moment bewailing the irreparable 
loss. Watch over your soul’s interest, therefore, with all-absorbing solicitude, 
and unremitting anxiety ; and labour to secure its everlasting peace with 
vigorous energy and persevering zeal. Should this great business be neg- 
lected, and death find you unprepared, your soul will be consigned to the 
place originally “prepared for the devil and his angels,” there to be the eternal 
associate of iiond.'«, the .sj)ort of demons, and the victim of despair. How 
different will be its destination if, conscious of your base ingratitude and 
gAilt, you cast yourself on tlie infinite merits of (’hrist, obtain an interest in 
the Kedeemer’s blood, and continue a humble, faithful follower of the 
Saviour ! While in a world of suflering and trial, you shall live in the constant 
possession of solid peace, and continually feast on the delightful foretastes of 
future joys. Witli the eye of faith you will behold the celestial Zion whose 
everlasting hills reverberate with hymns of praise, and songs of victory ; and, 
enraptured with the prospect ol that beatific vision, you will ardently desire to 
possess the rich, and fair, and glorious inheritance. And when death shall 
release your happy spirit from the fetters of mortality, escorted by a bright, 
angelic convoy, it will gladly fly away to hear the welcome of the Deity; to 
receive the congral illations of the heavenly host; to participate in an 
eternal jubilee; and lo unite in the ceaseless anthem which “angels and 
archangels, and all the company of heaven,” ascribe to the “Lord God 
Omnipotent” for ever and over. J, R, P. 

HINDRRANCKS IN* THV, WAY OF*- HOLINESS. 

The young Christian should get a settled conviction in his mind, founded on 
the word of God, that it is his privilege to live without sin; that is, witlwut 
voluntary transgressions «)f llic Divine law. Tliis should betaken hold of at 
first starting, and retained liriiily until the cn^d of the race. He should be 
prepared to stand up for this privilege, and contend with all that would deprive 
liirn ol it : he should he jealous of his riglit, as the political world are for theirs, 
and rather die than give it up. Hut let him remember, whil6 he is aiming 
thus high in religion, that Sauiii will harass and buffet him in a more than 
ordinary way. Satan loathes the image of God more than the Christian longs 
for it : he hates holiness ns God hates sin : his aim is lo keep the standard of 
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piety very ipw, to prevent Christians from lettin^ their light shine, or from 
presenting to the eyes of tlie world fair specimens of tlie religion of the J5ibk*. 
He wishes them to display their imperfections and failings, — the remains of the 
carnal mind, — that these, standing out in bold relief, may throw into the shade 
all their Christian graces. He would fain fling a veil over the excellencies of 
religion, (if he cannot entirely destroy it,) tlmt the world may be prevented from 
falling in love with its beauty, and seeking it for themselves. This is Satan's 
policy; and therefore lie makes every ellort to prevent us irom becoming 
eminent Christians. But in despite of all difficulty and all opposition, the young 
Christian must determine to display to the world, and to the church, a lovely 
resemblance of the holy mind of Christ, a»beautiful transcript of the perfect 
law of the Lord. Christiana. 


SATURDAY EVENING. 

The scenes of the day arc closing : its busy fancies, its distracting cares, its 
toils and excitements, arc giving place to calmer thought, to solemn reflection, 
and to the whispers of conscience. The shadows of eternity are mingling 
with the scenes of time: a sense of accountability oppresses me: the 
mind begins to survey the inner world w'ith awe ; the value of the soul, 
its relation to God, and its approach to eternity. Behind mo is another 
week, lost, peihaps, in the vanities of earth: before me is a reproving 
Sabbath, witli its solemn demands, its precious opportunities, its means of 
grace. 

The flight of time for a moment arrests my attention: how fugitive and 
stealthy have been its hours, now lirightencd by hope, aiij then darkened by 
real or prospective gloom! But they have gone, their record is scaled, ancf^I 
have advanced another week in my journey to the tomb. 

Ihe thought of death succeeds : tliere is a rapidly-approaching hour when 
my probation will end, and iny eternal state commence. How deep and awful 
is the shadow wdiieh it casts over life I how do the vanities of time, its riches, 
its honours, its pleasures, flee away from its frown ! Of what value to the 
departing spirit are the toveted glories of earth, as it enters tlie portals of 
death ? 

To-morrow is the Sabbath. It commemorates a risen KedccTner : it is the 
pledge of our own resurrection from the dead ; “Tor if wc believe that Jesus 
died and rose again, even so them also that sleep in J(‘sus will (iod bring with 
Him.” Let me then welcome its hallowed hours : let its Divine calm subdue 
my soul ; let me enter the chamber of communion with God ; let me turn my 
feet to His sanctuary; let me behold Him in His ordinances; and let me 
enjoy a foretaste of that sweeter communion and that nobler worship where 
is no setting sun, no closyig hymn, no<lepurting congregation. 

My last Sabbath will soon, arrive? O may it liiul me waiting for my 
Lord ! With joyful steps let me enter the dark valley, fearing no evil : the 
gloom of death shall vanish in the light of His coming who is the Resurrec- 
lion and the Life. “Jesus has trodden the dicary path before me: the dying 
Jesus has brightened the dismal mansion, and lelt an inviting fragrance in 
those beds of dust.” In the strength of my Redeemer, I will not fear thee,* 
thou grim messenger; thy blunted arrow shall fall harmless at my feet; and, 
by the side of my Immanuel, 1 will pass through thy kingdom, and from thy 
dark domains 1 will ascend to His Father and my Father, to His God and 
my God. 
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THE ABOUNDINGS OF INIQUITY. 

A SEKUON. 

c 

“AndLecauso iniquity shall abound, the 
lovo of many sliall wax cold. But he that 
thall endure unto the end, the same ahall he 
saved.”— Matt. xxiv. 12, 13. 

This chapter aflurds striking evidence 
of the prophetic character of Chtist. 
Here He lays open the future, and fore* 
tells many of its various and contingent 
events. These events have come to pass. 
Most, if not all, of the predictions recorded 
in this chapter have received their ac- 
complishment, and are now hcconie 
matters of history. The prescience of 
the Saviour is thus rendered indisputable. 
The future lay open to His omniscient 
r}e; and He spoke of things that were 
not as though tlicy were. 

On the occasion on which the words of 
the text were uttered, Christ had been 
discoursing in tlic temple; and when 
leaving it, his disciples came to point out 
to Him its vast and splendid buildiiij>s*. 
From this He took occasion to infoiin 
th^ni, that this magni(icent and beautiful 
cmiiee, the object of tlieir admiration and 
iiiitienal pride, would be utterly destroyed. 
'J his startling and unexpected information 
excited their curiosity, and, perhaps, 
awakened other emotions; and, when 
the opportunity prescntid itself, on 11 is 
being alone on the Mount of Olives, they 
came to Him privately, " saying, Tell us, 
when shall these tilings he ? And what 
sliall be the sign of 'J'hy coming, and of 
the end of the world?” To tliese ques- 
tions He did not return a direct answer. 
Instead of doing so, He proceeded to give 
them the most important warning and 
instruction. He earnestly cautioned them 
against false Chri.<>ts and false Prophets ; 
and foretold wars, famines, troubles, 
signs, pc&tilcnccs, and caithquak^'s; to- 
gether willi the fierce and dreadful per- 
secutions which would he w'nged against 
His followers, the aboundings of iniquity, 
and the extensive apostasy which those 
combined causes would occasion. Such 
was the scene He laid open to their view. 
•It has been verified. These predictions 
of the omniscient Saviour have been ac- 
complished. Their most exact and entire 
fulfilment may be gathered from historians 
who bud no design to record such fulfil- 
uieiit. By relating facts as they occurred, 
they have, unintontionally, and without 


knowing if, borne decisive witness to the 
jTccomplishment of these predictions of 
Christ. They liavc told us that wars and 
insurrections distracted and convulsed the 
nations of Palestine and of the whole 
Homan empire ; that famines were ex- 
perienced, that pestilence swept multi- 
tudes away, that false Christs and Prophets 
were numerous, that remarkable signs 
and wonders were seen ; and from Chris- 
tian writers we chiefly learn the rest,— that 
the fblloweva of Christ were cruelly per- 
secuted, and that, in consequence of this 
persecution, amidst the extreme corruption 
of the age, apostasies from the Christian 
faith were numerous. Here we find 
voiidcrful and resistless evidence of the 
divinity of our faith. Had it not been 
of God, it must have perished amid this 
combination of hostile and destructive 
elements. How justly and truly is it 
remarked, that Christianity was cradled 
in storms! But it survived thtm; and 
shall survive all that jet await it, until 
it has filled the world. 

We shall now proceed to unfold the 
great general truths and piinciples of the 
text, wliicli are alike applicable to every 
age and place. 'J’wo causes, it is stated, 
contributed to produce apostasy, — perst- 
cution, and a low state of morals. It is 
only on the latter that we sliall now 
dwell. 'Jlio great principle which we 
deduce from the text is, — the deadening 
and corrupting infiueiice of abounding 
iniquity. 

]. Consider tlic state of things de- 
scribed : — “ And because iniquity shall 
abound.” 

This state of things began in the very 
age of the Apostles. Bven tlien the 
mystery of iniquity had begun to work, 
and from that point the deterioration was 
very rapid. A current of every species 
of vice and wickedness had set in with 
tremendous force, and bore the greater 
part of' the people away into an ocean of 
profligacy and abomination. The age 
which immediately succeeded that of the 
Apostles was one of extreme corruption. 
Morals ,»vere sunk to the lowest degree. 
Iniquity, comprehending every kind of 
criine, every form of cruelty and per- 
iiiliousnc.ss, and every species of profanity 
and uncleanness, was full-grown. Wicked- 
ness had reached its height : iniquity was 
full. This was the case in Judaea espe- 
cially, AS may be s^en iu the “ History ” 
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of Josephus; nor was it much less so 
throughout* the Roman empire. It 
seemed as if hell had discharged its cor- 
ruptions upon earth, and had deluged it 
with infernal abominations. 

Similar seasons of trial, more or less 
general, have often occurred since, although 
it has not always prevailed in the same form , 
nor to the same extent. The principle of 
iniquity abounds. It abounds in a great 
variety of forms, in the forms most suited 
to the tastes, manners, and dispositions of 
each particular age. In history, it may 
be read of as existing in every mode and 
shape of development. We need not 
stay to point this out, but it may suflice 
to state that they arc all ])eriloiia and 
deadly. If there be any difference in 
point of danger, we should say that the 
more refined and plausible fashions of 
iniquity are the worst. Its grosser forms 
assault, and perhaps overthrow, multi- 
tudes; but these, like a subtle poison, 
almost imperceptibly work a general decay 
of truth and righteousness among a people 
or nation. The blight may be more 
gradual, but it is equally fatal and deadly. 
Is there, then, according to these prin- 
ciples, anything in the present age that 
should lead us to suspect its appearances, 
and to guard against its effect upon our 
religious principles and practice? Is this 
an age in which iniquity abounds, and 
therefore one fearfully perilous to Chris- 
tian men ? Is this an age when deadening 
influences weaken our belief in pure, 
unadulterated religious truth, divert us 
from diligent cultivation and exercise of 
Christian love, and from zealous prose- 
cution of a holy and spiritual life? We 
think so. There may have been sciisons 
of greater general corruption ; though 
even in this respect, it must be confessed, 
we are bad enough: but still we think, 
that this is an age in which it may be 
emphatically said that iniquity abounds. 
Morals may have been worse ; but perhaps 
morality was never in much more danger. 
Real, staunch morality, that which alone 
is worthy of the name, nlust have its* 
foundation in evangelical truth and sound 
principle. True morality will not exist 
Jong but in connexion with true evangelical 
religion, — the religion of * the Bible of 
Ood. If this foundation be sr^jped or 
taken away, all morality, like a baseless 
fabric, will fall and crumble into dust. 
And such a state of things, as we shall 
have occasion to show, is no less fatal to 
pure evangelical love towards God. Such 
a state of things we believe to exist 
in the present ago, add in this country. 


In other words, iniquity abounds in 
the substitution of that wretched thing, 
expediency, for principle; in a fearful 
and wide-spread indiftercnce to pure, 
ecriptural, evangelical religion, and re- 
ligious truth ; ill a profane and pro- 
fe!Jse(l disregard of the claims and sanc- 
tity of the Lord’s day ; in a lalitudinarian 
spirit in matters which the Divine Being 
has made fixed and absolute; in a dis- 
position to look favourably upon religious 
error; in a false and pernicious liberality, 
and a general and deep-rooted world- 
liiiGss. These are some of the leading 
forms in which iniquity now abounds. 
They are suited to the age. Its grosser 
exhibitions would not take. The prince of 
darkness knows his materials, and he 
knows how to use them. If he can only 
get the destructive principle of iniquity 
at work, he cares not what form it bears. 
This, as has already been intimated, he 
adapts to the tastes, dispositions, and 
manners of each particular age. How 
suited are these forms to the present age! 
This is manifested in their awful preva- 
lence. In many quarters expediency is 
converted, so to speak, into principle, or 
ha^ taken its place. JCxpediency, not 
principle, is the rule of action and of 
duty. This vain, wretched, worthless 
thing is siiffered to give impulse to the 
most momentous movements. 

Nor is the next form, indiflercnce to 
the only true and DUiiic religion, less 
prevalent. Itssaercdness, its awful claims, 
guards, and sanctions, arc, under the 
name of liberality, sought to be impaired 
and broken down. With profane and 
I sacrilegious hands multitudes attempt to 
pluck it from its sovereign pre-eminence, 
— from its •iofty and exclusive throne, — 
AS tlie only religion of Ood, and reduce 
it to a level with the vile and foolish 
religions of men. And what is iniquity, 
if this is not ? What is impiety, — what 
is insult and outrage to the intinite Su- 
preme, who has condescended to give us 
a tru^ religion, — if this is not? And 
then, look at Sabbath profanation. Does 
not iniquity abound here? Through this 
channeJ, iniquity has set in upon us as a 
deluge. It threatens to overspread the 
whole land. The holy rest of the Lord’s 
day is broken upon system, and its 
violation is pleaded for upon principle! 
Influenced by a cursed love of gain, 
darkened by long resistance to celestial 
light, and blinded by sensuality, multi- 
tudes deny the sanctity, Divine authority, 
and perpetual obligation, of the Sabbath 
of the Lord ; and employ it for their 
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own profit and plcA'?iivc. Still further: 
in what n latitndinari.in ago do we live! 
Religious triilh and religious error arc 
looked upon by multitudes as equ.illy 
important, or as etpially unimportant. 
Add to all this, the bitter eompetithm, 
the reckless and unprincipled speculaliotis, 
and the general worldliness of tlie present 
time, and yovi have a faint picture of the 
actual abotmtlings of iniquity. >Vc might 
liave greatly enlarged on these respective 
points; but wc need not, nor have we 
time. 

(To he canfiPHi'/J.) 


IXDKCISrON. 

Rb it reeollectcd,” Ra\fl the late 
Robert Hall, “ that to the enjoyments of 
religion all must necessarily conlinue 
strangers who do not lesigii themselves 
wholly to its power : for the consolations 
of religion are reserved to rewav«l, to 
sweeten, and to stimuhite obedience. 
ISIany, without lenonneing the professio!i 
of Christianity', without formally reject in-r 
its distinguishing doctrines, live in sucli 
an habitual violation of its laws, and 
contiadiction to its spiiit, that, eonscicus 
they have more to fear than to ho[>e from 
itr- truth, they are never able to con- 
template it without terror. It haunts 
tlieir imagination iitsStead of tvanquillising 
their hearts, and h.mgs with depres>itig 
Meiuht on all their enjoyments and pm- 
splits, 'fheir rtligion, iii'.teful of comfinting 
them under their tiamhles, is itself their 
greatest trouble, from wbieh they seek 
refu'je in the di'-sipation and vanities (»f 
the world, until the throbs and tunmlts (d*' 
conscience force them hack upon religion, 
'i’hns su>pended between op))osite powers, 
the sport of contradictory influences, they 
are diMpialified for the h.ippiiiesa of 
both worlds and neither enjoy the 
))leasures of sin, nor tlie peace of piety.” 
(a)minon honesty re(piires that every mnii 
should avow himself either for God or for 
His adveisaiy. What would be thought • 
of soldiers who in groat conflicts fur ‘ 
victory W'cve to run from side to side as 
the balance «)f power shifted its prepon- 
derance? During the palmy days of 
Greece, a law was pa.sstd to punish with 
death all, of whatever station or degree, 
who did not declare themselves when 
dangers ran high in the republic. I'very 
man was then obliged to take a side, or 
submit to an inglorious death. N eiiirality 
was the badge of public infamy, the 
watchyvord of a nation's malediction. 


This was the sin of hTcroz, under a higher 
government than that of f/reece. The 
inhtbifants of that town, a town of some 
consideration in its day, refused to join 
dieir hretlncn when tliey had to stand 
.againtt the armies of Canaan under 
Sisera, Captain of .labin's host, who had 
oppressetl thtMu for tnenly years. By 
every natural, social, and more'll consider- 
ation, they were bound to “come up to 
the help of the Lord against the mighty.” 
Tliev cho.'C, liowever, to maintain a 
dubious neutral It V, and refused to render 
a'-'sistance in th'^ hour of peril. Wliat wns 
the result^ Hear it in the words of 
Scripture (hirsp je Meroz, said the 
augfl of the Lord, curse ye bitterly the 
inhabitants thereof.” JJnt why were they 
to be cniNcd ? they had done nothing. 
That was the core of their guilt. It was 
their duty to have done something: with 
that duly they had refused to comply, and 
therefore they were doomed to wither 
iimier the lilighting curse of Jehovah. In 
the long lap'^e of ages whirl) has intervened 
simco the defection of the inhabitants of 
Meroz, circumstances haie undergone 
many n'voln lions; hni piincipies have 
irmained nn.iltered; and M hat neutrality 
w.i:> then, ill essence and eflect, it is sub- 
st iniiallynow. Keerv professor of religion, 
on his iidoprmg the (‘lirisiian name, gives 
a virtual pledge to maintain an aggnssivo 
w.uf.nt*, wulioiit lince it com])iomi.se, 
a:amst the enemies of his legitnnate 
]\iiice; and tii.iL pledge can only he te- 
(h’cmed by a comliict conformable 
lluou ghont to the .stipulations which that 
pledgi* involves 'l\> truckle with the 
enemy is to abandon allegiance; and in 
a m.itfer wlierc so much is at slake, the 
gain M* great, ami the loss so irreparable, 
no reservation can be tolerated, no coin- 
promise allowed. 'fiie covenants of 
redemption veejuire 

“Tt.*’ full ron^seiit, iho wliob' desiie, 

'J'ho liiif’.'v idl'd lu'jirt.’* 


ALL THINll^S CREATED BY THE 
SON OF GOD. 

Tub Scriptures of the New Testament 
emphatically aflirm that the Son of God 
is the Creator of tlic Universe. “All 
things were made by Him; and without 
Him was not anything made that was 
made.” (John i. 3.) “ All things :” all 

the material objects which attract the 
notice and engage the attention of men : 
the beautiful plain, the pleasing valley, 
the gently-rising hill, and the stupendous 
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mountain, with all that they yield and all 
that they cofttain, the valuable minerals 
which enrich those who ransai;k the 
earth’s bow-els, and the wavin" corn and 
living herbage which su])|)iy the daily 
wants of all animal creatures, and aflbrd* 
them continual sustenance. All things:” 
the limpid stream, the fa^cillating rivulet, 
the gently-gliding river, and the “ great 
and wide sea,” with all it-i inhabitants, 
fnnn the huge “leviathan, thu piercing 
and crooked serpent,” down to the smallest 
nneroscopic animalcule, “ whom (»od has 
made to play therein.” Yt .i, all this vast 
terraqueous globe with its inllnitcly di- 
Ycrsilied and magnilicent scenery. 

“All things:” all the bnlliaiit Inmi- 
iiarics which shine wiih niiMillied liisirc 
in the stellar system, wliicli gild and 
adorn the spangled vault of lu iveii, and 
wliich continually travel with nstonishing 
velocity through that iinin<*aburahlc space 
which appears in ever-varying expan- 
sion above this earthly ball: the st.»is, 
which dwell in innunicrablc niuititudes 
in the “finnanient of heaven; ’ wliioh, 
to the human eye, appear to ho always 
changing “from glory to gloiy,” and 
which exhibit in such stalely grandeur 
the incomparable skill of their almighty 
Architect, as to drive the most coiiuimmatc 
sceptical philosopher into dilemma'^, fioin 
W'liich all his w’isdoin, ingenuity, and so- 
phisM’y cannot extricate him : the moon 
which “walks in brightness,” which 
iiiliuences the ebbing and (lowing ocean, 
which directs the mariner's course by 
night, and by which wc distinguish times 
and seasons : and the sun, • 

“That, with snrpa's.sing gloiy crown’d, 

liOok.s from his sole dynmmm, hke th(‘ i;.)d 

Of this grc:it W'OiM, at W’ho--.u sightall tlic 
stars 

Hide their diminish'd heads ; ” 

which gives light cind heat, and imparts 
vigour and growth to all animal and 
vegetable creatures, and without who.so 
iiiliuences all nature would* remain in 
silent inactivity, and wintry gloom.* 

“All things:” “the morning stars” 
that “ sang together,” those celestial 
“sons of God” that “shouted for joy,” 
when, at the birth of the creatiorj, they 
beheld order spring from confusion, and 
the chaotic void adorned with everything 
that can beautif)^ and attract, and aftbrd 
enjoyment or convenience to the de- 
scendants of him concerning whom it 
wets said, that he was “created in the 


image and after the likeness of God.” 
These arc the glory of the creation, and 
were made to comprehend the will, illus- 
trate the law, ami assist in acconijilishing 
the purposes, of their all-glorious Creator, 
lienee this massive globe, with its imil- 
titiftlinous inhabitants and diversified 
scenery, and the heavens, wiili their 
dazzling refiilgcnec, are inlinitelv inferior 
to these rational and immortal intelli- 
geiiees : for suns and systems, with all 
their splemloiir and inagni licence, were 
mad^ for the contemplation and use of 
created minds; hut minds were made for 
the enjoyment and glory of the uncreated 
amj^elernal God. And when, at the end 
of time, nnicrial nature shall again be 
thrown into iniiveisal chaos, and com- 
pletely changed by lint energy “ whereby 
Go<l is able to subdue even all things 
unto lliinselfj” 

“'flie.3e shall llourish in immortal youth, 
rnhurt ainiil>t tht' "war of eleiiieuts, 

'I’he wri'ik of matter, luul the crush of 
w'ovhls ” 

and then they ^liall bo in a state of 
eeasele^s piogression towards liiglier and 
still#bigber perfection ; and thus approxi- 
in lie nearer and nearer to the perfect 
nature (d‘ God, thrmiglioiit tlio .siiccessiia> 
ages of endless duration. 

Now if such be ilie vast, the glorioiis, 
works of cre.itioM, wh.it imisL Ilo be by 
wlioni they were hiouglit into being, and 
hv whom ihey eouiliiue to exist f lint of 
all thise (JInist is the Creator, Con- 
servator, and l-ioid; “ foi by Him weio 
all things cieated, that arc in heaven, and 
that an' in earth, visible and invisible, 
W'hcther tliey be thrones, or dominions, or 
priiieipalitie-N*, or jjowers : all things were 
created by Him, and for Him: and He 
is b.'forc all tilings, and by Him all things 
consist.” (Col. i. J(i, 17.) 

\V. Lupton, 


• » 

* BASKKT OF FRAGMICiNTS. 

Faith is a soaring grace. The simpler 
the faith the stronger. 

Gold can be tried : finsfd is afr.iid. 

It is no wihdorn to go to the edge of iho 
precipice: the safe p.iili is the middle of 
the right way. 

To be thankful for what we have, and 
to be hopeful for wlial we have not, is the 
best and happiest way of carrying on 
commerce with the court of heaven. 
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THE DIVINE GOVERNMENT ILLUSTRATED. 


THE EXGLISII, SCOTCH, AND IRISH. 

Nothing is more rcmarkalile tliaii the 
(lirtercnt shades of character which exist iu 
every nation or kingdom on the face of tho 
earth. 

Notwithstanding that our own kingdom has 
tile same form of government in all its divi- 
sions, the same privileges held out to all tho 
people, and the same provisions made to 
supply their vaiious wants and necessities, 
tliere is still an internal something which, 
while it rciiders tliein as widely diiferent 
from each other as are the 6ev(*ral parlllof 
music, makes them equally capable of being 
hroiiglit together into one powerful and 
harmonious whole. Uenco comes the far- 
famed fllrcngth of Jlritaiii’s power. 

The inhabitants of England, who take the 
lead in national events, are marked by an 
uncommon degree of the spirit of gemeroua 
enterprise ; ever ready to execute the holdeht 
design, BO that the general welf.iro of man- 
kind may be promoted. Tlu'y arc lovers of 
simplicity in appearaneca, hut cannot dis- 
pense wiili substantial good, placing more 
value on the useful than tho ornamcnlal, 
let the subject bo w'hat it may. 'J'lie>"iaro 
warm iu their attaebments ; and alwa}s 
Ur id}'’ to show hospitality and kindnoHS to .a 
fellow-creature, jirovided he is not pre- 
viously known to be uinvorthy of such 
attention. 


r The inhabitants of Scotland, who form 
tho second of these united powers, are 
thouglitful and deliberate in all their pro- 
ceedings, proverbially cautious in any new 
undertaking, and, generally speaking, cool 
in their fricndsliips. Tlicy are, however, 
strongly attached to their comitry, and not 
easily moved when an opinion is onco 
formed. They are patient under suffering, 
and capable of enduring great hardships. 

'J'he inhabitants of the sister isle arc 
enthusiastically ardent in everything they 
take in liand, whether the cause bo good or 
had. Th(‘y are firmly attached to their 
country, and as firmly to each other. TJiough 
comparatively destitute of tho spirit of enter- 
prise, tliey arc willing to lend a helping 
hand in times of danger to tlic w'arriors of 
the neighbouring island, w'hieh mu^t add 
greatly to our fmeo; for, what the Irish 
do, they do it with tlieir might. 

Thus the English strike off tlieir cause 
wdth firmness and decision ; the Scotsman 
throws^ in his undertoned precaution, 
meUrtwing it down to greater softness; 
while tlii‘ Irish add, by nati\o energy, 
louder, deeper notes : and tho harmonious 
<hord swells upon each gentle breeze, and 
re voi berates among the hills of every olimo 

M. H. 


SKETCHES OF NATURAL HISTORY. 


THE WATER. ROOT. 

BOU.NTY or lMW)VIl)r:>f«’K. 

This interesting root, which has doubtless 
saved many from djiiig of thirst, is met 
w'ith tJirouglioiit the most parched plains of 
the Karro. It is a large oval bulb, varying 
from six to ten inches in diameter, and is of 
nil oxtrcmcly juicy consistence, with rather 
an insipid ll.ivoiir. It is proU^cted by a thin 
brown skin, whieh is eaisily removed vA ith tho 
back of a knife. It has small insignitieauU 
narrow leaveB, with liltle narrow dots on 
them, whieh are not easily detected by an 
inexperienced eye. The ground around it 
is generally so baked with the siin, that it 
has to be dug out witli a knife. Tlie top of 
the bulb is discovered about eight or nine 
iiiehos from the sui face of the gi*ound, ami 
the rarlh all around it must then be care- 
fully removed. A knowledge of this plant 
is iiivalualdc to bun whose avocations lead 
him into tln'se desolate regions. 3’liroiigb- 
oiit the whole extent of the great Kalahari 
desert, and the vast trnct.s of country ad- 


joining thereto, an immense variety of bulbs 
and roots of this juicy descrijition succeed 
o.ic another montlily, there being hardly 
a season in the yeai* at whieh the poor 
l•.lkahlhari, pr(»vidcd ivith a sharp-pointed 
t-tick hardened in the lire, cannot obtain a 
meal, being intimately acquainted with 
each and all the hcibs and loots whieh a 
b mntiful hand h.as provided for his Fusten- 
anec. There are. also several succulent 
plants, Lavidg ihiik juicy leaves, W'hich in 
like iiiamnT answer the purpose of food and 
drink. Above nli, a species of bitter water- 
melon is thickly scattered over the entire 
surface of the kno\ni parts of the great 
Kalahari desert. These often supply the 
place of food and water to the wild inhahit- 
nnls of those remote regions ; and it is stated 
by the Raknlahari that these melons improve 
in flavour as they peiietrato farther to the 
west. Iffo.st of these mots are much eaten 
by t'le gemsboks, wbicli are led by instinct 
to root them out. The elephants al.so, 
apprised by thoit^ acute sense of smell of 




THE PINE-MARTEN. 

AcroKDiNo to the stnlemciit of Cuvier, 
“ the marteua differ from the true weasels 
by having (commonly) an addft tonal false 
molar above and below, and a small tubercle 
on the inner side of their oarnivoron.s tooth ; 
two characters whieli somewhat diininisli 
the ferocity of their imtnre.” “ They arc 
handsome, and remaikahly lithe, aetivo 
animals, with larger cars than the weasels, 
and fine bushy tails ; are also more arbort'ul 
in their habits. The scent they diffuse 
when irritated is not disagreeable. IJdico 
our native species are designated sweet- 
tnart.** , 

“ There are two species in Europe^ very 
closely allied together : the yellow-breasted 
or pine marten, inhabiting wild districts ; 
and the white-breasted or beech marten, 
which frequent w'oods near human habita- 
tions.” Many think these varieties merely 
of the same, but this opinion is not held in 
the best-informed circles. Among the other 
species may be ntjpied the fishing marten of 
Canada; and the sable, celebrated fur its 
beautiful fur. 


Tho amm.'ils represented in our cut camo 
from Ruhsi.'i. “ 'J'heir colour,” say the 
authorith s of the Zoological Society, “during 
the winter was, with the (‘xception of tho 
throat and the margins of tho ears, (which 
were likewise yellow,) of a deep chest- 
nut with soihewhat of a blackish tinge, 
and their hair extremely long and fine. In 
summer they assumed a much lighter tinge, 
and their hair hecaim; so much shorter as to 
give them the appearance of being scarcely 
more than half their former bulk. Tho ex- 
tremities of their toes, which had been well 
protected by lengthened wool throughout 
the cold Veather, w<*re also stripped of their 
^covering, and the claws completely exposed. 
In manners they were lively, active, and 
good-humoured : thiy slept much during 
the day, but frequently indulged in whirling 
themaelves, half climbing and half leaping, 
roufirl the inside of their cage with such 
rapidity as almost to elude the sight.” 

In the fur countries of America the pine- 
martens are exceedingly numerous. It is 
said that at least a hundred thousand skins 
are annually collected. 
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THE MONITOR. 


SKf.F-KNO’WLEDGK. 

SEi.p-JtNOWLEWOB heals our animosities, 
and greatly cools our debates about matters 
of dark and doubtful speculation. One who 
knows himself sets too groat a value upon 
hifl time and temper, to plunge rashly into 
tliosc vain and fruitless coutrovorsics, in 
which one of them is sure to be lost, and 
tlic other in great danger of being so, espe- 
cially when a man of bad temper arid bad 
principles is the opponent j wlio aims rather 
to silence his adversary with overbearing 
confidence, dark unmeaning language, au- 
thoritative airs, and hard words, than con- 
vince him with solid argument; and who 
plainly contends, not for truth, but for vic- 
tory. Little good can bo done to the beat 
cause in such a circuinstanoc. And a wiso 
and moderate man, wdio knows human 
nature, and knows hiinsrfif, will rather give 
his antagoxii'it the pleasure of ;m imaginary 
triumph, than engage in so unequal a 
combat. 

An cagcniesa and zeal for dispute on 
every suhjeet, and with every one, shows 
great seli'-suflieiency, tliat never- failing 
sign of gicat sclf-ignoranco. And true 
moderation, which consists in an indiilhrence 
about little tilings, and in a prudent and 
iivcll-proportioned zeal about things of im- 
portance, can proceed from nothing but inio 


knowledge, which has its foundation in self- 
acquaintancc. — Mason, 

SELF-DENIAL. 

The great duty of self-denial, which our 
Saviour so expressly requires of all His fol- 
lowers, (plain and necessary as it is,) has 
been much mistaken and abused, and that 
not only by the Church of Home, in their 
doctrines of penance, fasts, and pilgrimages, 
but by some Protestant Christians, in the 
instance of voluntary abstinence, and unne- 
cessary austerities ; whence they are some- 
times apt to bo too censorious against those 
who indulge ihcmstdvcs iu the use of those 
indifferent things, which they make it a 
point of conscience to abstain from. Wliere- 
as, would they confine their exercise of self- 
denial to the plain and important points of 
Christian practice, devoutly performing the 
necessary duties they are most averse to, 
and resolutely avoiding ilio known sins they 
aro most inclined to, under the direction of 
Scripture, they would soon become more 
solid, judicious, and exemplary Christians : 
and did they know themselves, they would 
easily sec, that herein there is occasion and 
scope enough for self-denial, and that to a 
degree of greater severity and difficulty than 
there is in those little corporeal abstinences and 
mortifications they enjoin themselves.— JiJuf. 


LETTER-CARRIER. 


EXTEjICT of A LETTER FROM 
Mlt. WILLIAM CAKYOSSO, 

To (t Yountj Persou^ on/ o f his own childye.. 
in the faith of the Gosjjct. 

Poirstail, iSipt. liith, 1827. 

• * I CAN assure you, my very dear 

Susanna, yours was not an unaeceplahlc 
letter to me. I read it over and river again. 
It gave my faith a good lift. That wa.s not 
all : it Was the means of kiiitung my heart 
to yours more fully. I hope you btill eon- 
tinuc to grow in grace. So you wuU while 
your eye is single, and you aim at'ilis gloiy 
in all things. 1 perceive you aro strippei 
of all self, and laid at the feet of Christ. 

“ O may you evir walk in lliiii, 

And nolhiugknow hesido; 

Nothing desire, nothing esitetim, 

But Jesus crucified ! ” 

Amen and amen ! I see how you travailed 
in soul for perfect love ; and, glory be to 
God, not ill vain. As soon ns you made a 
Tcuture, according to your faith it u as done 
unto you. Then you felt you were nothing, 
and Christ was all in all. What a happy 
state, to feel such depths of humble lovo I 
Methinks I hear you s.iy, 


** ' ris here I would always abide, 

A d never a moment depart, 

CoDreal’d in the cleft of His sitle, 

Ktern.tlly held in His heart." 

Tliis is your privilege. We must take no 
notice of what “lukewarm” professors say 
of it. AYo know the will of God is our 
sanctification, TJic Gospel calls us from a 
state of sin and bontlagc into a state of 
liberty. St. Paul, when writing to the Thes- 
salonians, (1 Thess. v. IG — 18,) told them it 
was tlieir privilege to “ rejoice evermore,” 
to “ pray without ceasing,” and “ in cvciy- 
thing” to “give thanks;” and then ho 
adds, “ For this is the will of God in Christ 
Jesus concerning you.” He exhorted them 
also not to “quench tho Spirit,” hut to 
“abstain from all appearance of evil.” 
Thei^ you will perceive, my dear Susanna, 
what a prayer ho put up to tho God of 
heaven in Uieir behalf : “ And the very 
God of peace sanctify you w'holly; and 1 
way God your whole spirit and soul and 
body bo preserved blameless unto the coming 
of our Lord Jesus Clirist.” Ho was not 
afraid nor ashamed to tell thorn what his 
thoughts were on these important points of 
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Gospel truth. Ko; but he declares to iJiom 
boldly, “Faftthful is Ho that calleth you, 
vho also will do it.” I hope you willwcad 
the whole chapter ; and I pray the Lord to 
make it a lasting blessing to your soul. 
Treasure it up in your heart, and take cai% 
you never lose it. 

Last night, while I was lyiiig on my 
pillow, these words came to my mind : “ Thy 
W’ord have I hid in mine heart, that I 
might not sin against Thee.” While medi- 
tating upon them, 0 what a blessing did 
they prove to my soul! You will find 
those words in the 1 19th Psalm. Hoad the 
■whole of it ; it is most excellent. O what 
a blessed thing it is to bo truly a Bible 
Oliristian ! I hope you are found more and 
more treasuring up God’s most holy word 
n your heart, “ that yon may grow there- 
by,” and bo prepared for every fresh attack 
oi? the enemy. Jesus said to him, “ Thus it 
is written.” So we must stoadlnstly resist 
him by faith in tho written word. A few 
days bark 1 was turning over my tlioughls 
on the Christian warfare. Heavenly light 
broke forth upon my mind. It gave me to 
see more clearly than ever that God had 
provided an instrument, or “slu(‘ld,” for mo 
and for all Ch ristians, which, if well exor- 
cised, was eulH< icnt to quench all the fiery 
darts of the a<lversary, w'ito they a thousand 
times more than tiny arc. G liow did 
my heart leap for joy ! I must toll you, my 
enemies all fly before mo ; and I am enabled 
to shout, ** Yietory! victory !” through faith 
in the blood of the Lamb. 

“ If faith surround your heart, 

Satan shall he suhdiu'd; 

Hepcll'd his etery fiery dart, 

And quench'd with Jesn’s blood.” 

^ly dear Su-sanno, I send this as a 
present to you. I hope you will not forget 
to carry your shield every <J!iy with you 
into tho field of battle. You are sure to bo 
taken prisoner, if you do not. May tho 
Lord stir us up to say, in tho language of 
the poet, 

** What though a thousand hosts cnRiigo, 

A thousand worlds, my soul to .sliakot 
I have a shield shall quell their r;ige, 

And drive the alien armies back; 

Portray'd It boars a bleeding Lamb ; 

1 dare believe in .Tesu's name.” 

You know this is very strong language; 
but while this spirit of faitk is ki:pt up 
between God and the soul, as I havc^iinted 
above, nothing can stand before it. No 
unb^ef can show its face. While faith is 


ill lively oxereise, we arc able, iu tho 
strength of Jt'sus, to say, 

” Ton th(>u.<iand snares iny paths besot ; 

Yet will I, Lord, the work complete, 

Wliii-h Thou to ino hast given ; 

Kegjrdloss of the pains 1 feel, 

Clohc by the jiates of death and hell, 

• 1 urge* my way to heaven." 

I trust you are still diligent in attending to 
your class, in your closet duties, and in tlio 
n 0 of all the means of gract^ Our souls 
cannot prosper else. Wo have no htnek in 
hand. Jt is a momently salvation. His 
grage is suflieient. Tliat is enough. May 
the Lord inereasc your faith ! 

I am still very poorly ; and we have had 
a great deal of sickness in tho family of late, 
and death too. It has ean ied off a grandson 
of mine. Ho wa.s nincfcon years of ago, a 
veiy stout, strong, promising young man. 
Some time before tins took place, bo had 
chosen the Lord for bis portion, and got his 
inU‘rest cle.ar in the blood of Cliiist. Ho 
left a dying testimony beliind him that bo 
i.9 gone to glory. 1 saw him breathe bis 
la.st. 0 the blessedness of dying in tho 
Lord! His diMth was almost .sudden. O 
what a necessity of being always ready ! 
‘‘ Jn such an hour us yc think not, the Son of 
man eonicth.” C?ome, inj' dear sister, let us 
make a fresh start for tho kingdom, I want 
to set o\it afresh every moment. Kvory 
motnent. Lord, I want tlie merit of 'J'hy 
death; and every rtfomont I have the mmt 
of Thy death. This is not going too lar. 
Wore Ho to cease to plead for ino for a 
moment, I iniibt bo lo.st. “ f’or Clirist is not 
entered into tho holy places made with 
hands, which are the figure.s of the true; 
but into heaven itself, now to appear in the 
presoneo of (lod for us.” (lli'b. Lx. 24.) 
When you can sei* tliese things clearly, it 
■will give a wonderful lift to fiiith. I wish 
^'ou to read tho 5 loth hymn. It will givo 
you some light on tho subject. 'I’ho atone- 
ment of Cliyst is a subject wo ought to bo 
Well acquainted with, and ■well o.stahlished 
in. Otherwise we are likely to bo carried 
about with every wind of doctrine, and 
temptation of tlio enemy. My prayer for 
you is, that you may be kept as a fountaiii 
sealed, as a spring shut up from all but 
Him-self. He hath promised to water you 
^eveiy voTnont, and, lest .any hurt you, to 
keep you night and day. * * * 

Your affectionate, though unworthy, father 
in the Gospel, W. Cakvosso. 


BIOGRAPHY. 


MEMOIR OF G. S. L . 

G. S. L was bom in tho email town 

of W , in Kent. Hia parents were in 

comfortable circumstances, but wholly desti- 
tute of religion ; and, frpm the example set 
bcforcJ:iim, there was little hope that George 


would become a blessing to them. Ho re- 
ceived an excellent education at the endowed 
school ; and two circumstances that occurred 
during his youth made a lasting impression 
on his mind. The first w'as the death of a 
beloved sister ; the other, the death of a 
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schoolf<*llo\v, who was drowned, while 
bathing, with himfieU* and other boya, in 
the river Stour. At tho age of fourteen 
years ho Wiia appro ntiood in the city of 

C ; and, being naturally clever, and 

attentive to bupinesa, ho gained the favour 
and eonfideneo of his master. Ilia di^no- 
sition was quiet and retiring; and, with 
one or two eonipaniona of like tastes w'ith 
himself, h*) usually spent liis spare time in 
walking into tho fields, gardening, &c., and 
on Sundays attended the eatluidral, merely 
to gratily his taste for music. On several 
occasioua his attention was called to*' the 
statements of the Minister; and he thought, 
“What doeis all this mean? I have no 
interest in these things.” To these retiections 
followed a desire to become acquainted with 
tiie truths of religion. From mere c-iirioKiiy, 
in Iho lirst iustanec*, he went, on a Sunday 
evening, to tlu) Wesl(‘ynn chapel; and from 
what ho heard llvro, his impressions became 
deepened, and he earnestly (lesired to possess 
those hlessinga of whieh lie h<‘ard. Aft a* 
servieo one evening, he w’as invited by a 
young friend to come to, his uncle's class 
on tho inwi Sunday morning, lie consented ; 
Ills h(‘art was now opetie(l to r(*(viv(‘ the 
tenth as it is in Jesus. He was soon made 
happy in the pardoning love of (lod. He 
became a member of our Sixdety in the 
tow'n, and a 'JVachcr in tho Sunday-scltool ; 
and evinced tho realitjr of tho olumgc by a 
hrtcoming d(‘portraent, and perseverance in 
the duties devolving on hinn 1 think it 
was in tho spring of IS to, on a Sunday 
afternoon, at a friend’s housi' in the village 
<jf IJ , tliat 1 first im i. (huirge, in com- 

pany with other young friends. I was 
pleased with his good sensij and bi'haviour; 
and, on our return, took liis arm, and began 
to converse freely wuth him on religious 
subjects, and soon dise. 0 Y(‘red that he p.js- 
sessed considenihle information. I fidt de- 
sirous of knowing more of him . w'c sought 
eaoli other’s comp.aiiy, and soo'n became sin- 
cerely-attached fjuiiids. There c(jmmeneed 
a sanetliied friendsliip, which was imbrokeoi 
on earth ; and, if a disembodied soul enn 
have sympathy with it.s felh)w% while con- 
fined wdthiu the W'^allsof this clay tenement, 
it is unbroken now-. I retain a vivid re- 
collection of luH person, manner, and con- 
vt'rsation ; and rememher that wdiehevcr h<r 
had an opportunity to speak to me, when 1^ 
was pjis&ing tlm slu'p, ho w'ould ask a few 
questions, and then refer all to God. He 
ever cherished a thankful spirit, w'as always 
cheerful, and his happy countenance show^ed 
tho blessedness of attaining power to “ re- 
joico evermore, pray without ceasing, and 
m everything give thanks.” He soon 
ventured to address tho Sunday- scholars, 
and evinced talent tliat was brought into 
wider operation by his becoming a Local 
Freai^er. 

He felt deeply the necessity of Divine 
grace, and progressivo personal piety, to 


fit him for this important ^ork ; but, being 
assured the call was from God, ho laboured 
to Vecome an acceptable servant in his Lord’s 
vineyard : the people soon became attached 
to him, and he was made instrumental of 
^good to many. He admired and^ made good 
use of tho Rev. J. Wesley’s “Kotes on the 
New Testament;” and afterwards studied 
the waitings of the Rev. Richard Watson. 
Here ho found full scope for his expanding 
mnid ; and, grasping w’ith firm assnrauee tho 
glorious truths of Divine revelation and 
doctrine, as explained and enforced iu tho 
“ Jnstitutc.'i,” proved the blessed advantages 
of a sound theology. Accustomed to order 
and pun(!tuality, he attended to his appoint- 
mciils fiiiilifully. In the construction of 
his .‘mormons lui laid his -nequirernents in 
general knowledge under tribute, placed the 
P’eat truths of tlie Gospel before his hearers 
hi atli active forms, 1o(»k pains to select' 
suit able hymns, and, above all, toreconiniend 
ihi3 do( iJ inc li»* proelaimcd by holy conversa- 
tion and a blani' lcrts character. His lifo 
w'UK )dd w'ilh (Uirist iu (jlod. Tii the be- 
ginning of the year IS 10 lie felt persuaded 
that lie was call'd 1 > devote Jiimself to 
too Work of the liiim try. 'riie Mission- 
field pre^iented the gr« ate&t attractions to his 
heart. Kvery c ii eiun'^l ance seemed to favour 
his pm pose; and, wdiilo lie made it tho sub- 
ject ot earnest prayer, seeking to obey the 
will of God, hia way appcari'd opening : ho 
was rccominonded to the District-Meeting, 
preached be loro the Ministers, passed exami- 
intion tln re with credit, and again beforo 
tlio Examining Commit too in London, and 
returned to await the issue at the Conferenco 
of IM'tl). Dll the filst of July he reei'ived a 
letter from his Superintendent, wdio c.\- 
])ivssed dei'p sonow at liaving to eominuni- 
< aU' that a number of young men who had 
passed in Lomloii, ami ho among them, wero 
not received by Coiil’eroiiee. The great num- 
hin*of candidates precluded the pos.sibility of 
their being all employed. The elfect of this 
disappointment 1 will give iu his own W'ords, 
eontmned in his last letter to me. IIo 
says, “I wrote ymi a letter full of hope, 
having passed iny examination before the 
London (knnmittoe; but now' that hope is 
for ever blighted. I murmur not : tho 
Lord forbid. I ean 6nly say, w'ith lowly 
HuhniissioTi, * The eup w'hich ray Father 
hath piven me, shall i not drink it.^’ Yea: 
may God give me entire resignation to His 
lioly will. 1 am shut out, perhaps for ever, 
from entire devotion to that work which is 
the dc'light of iny soul ; but the Lord has a 
W'isc «.id in view'. I trust I ean say, by 
His graee, ‘ Thy w'ill be done.’ ” Again, ho 
says, “I feel this stroke most deeply, but 
pray that it may be sanctified to my soul's 
good: I have no doubt ’'that it will. 0, 
may His grace sustain me ! lam comforted 
with the thought that 1 can still preach 
Jesus Christ.” Ip, tho absence of his Super- 
intendent, he w as appointed to supply for 
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him at the chapel iu G , oii the foUownng 

Lord*fl-day mhmiug. I think it was the 
last time lie entered the chapel where ah o 
had firet heard the word that directed him 
to Christ for forgiveness and salvation. 

Feeling now unsettled, and anxiously^ 
awaiting ilio direction of Divine IVovidenct* 
as to his future course, he returued home to 
visit his parents, at the pleasant seaport of 

P . His active mind would not allow 

him to remain idle • he pursued his studies 
road, and prcaelied nearly every evening in 
the neighhonriiig towns and villages. Oti 
the morning of tlic 4th of September, after 
studying for a few hours, he put aside his 
books and desk, and said to his niritlier, 
“The morning is so beautiiul, I think t 
should enjoy a bathe." After making a 
request about his dinner, with ■Mhich his 
indulgent niothcr CMunpliod, with his aeeii.^- 
lomed smile ho hade her “good morning.*’ 
On Ijis way to the sea-side he railed at a 
friend’s liou'e, for a yotmg companion who 
had ]|)ronjised to accompany him; hut not 
linding Inm at home, he walked on with 
another fiioml, as far us tin* pier. After 
some cheerful conveisalion, they paite«l, 
and George proeoedt^d along tin* beach to 
thovhalhiug-pho'o. lie tuitered the water; 
and, either by atriking against a post in 
diving, or being attacked wdth (ramp, (to 
which he was subject,) ho disappeared from 
the surface, rersons who were passing 
along the shore saiv the elolhes; hut not 
seeing any one iu the W'ater, (ho had been 
seen by some hoys a few muiules lu'fon',) 
they immediately went for boats and drags, 
and soon found the body. T here w'ere signs 
of life; and, if immediate and judicious 
means hud been used, Iu* might pri/bably 
have b('en n stored. Jhit lim(» was lo'^t : 
they knew not wlnuc to sc^nd for hia 
friends. Just tlu'u. Hie yo\ing friend wl'o 
had intended bathing wotli him, came to 
t,hc top of the cliffs; lUid, seeing the people 
collected together, liastened down to tho 
spot, and recognised tho courit(?nance. Il(.* 
was 80 overcorao by the sight, that ho 
could not recover himself sufKeiontly to giv() 
immediate attention, but -went for the fiitber 
and brother, and in the mean timedear George 
W'a8 removed to a building near the place; 
but during this delay life bccariio extinct. 

About an hour after ho had loll his mother. 


she went to the window, and, looking towardi^ 
the sea, saw some boats pulling out; and the 
thought instantly came across her mind that 
ho was drowned. The impression was soon 
confirmed hy th»i arrival of tho mournful 
intelligciiec. W ithin two hours, ho wdio had 
b'fUhis motlier with .smiles, in full health, 
and in the vigour of youtli, was brought 
again into her presence a lifelt'S-S corpse. 
Tlu' happy smile was still there, and hia 
eouiitcnancu retained it till he was buried, 
iUi the Thursday hdlowing. On Sunday a 
funeral S('rmoii was ]uc.iclied, to improve the 
cdrcuhistancca of his death to tho spiritual 
good of tho living. 13 is grave is imur that 
of another youth, uho w«is drowned about 
twelve montlis hefewe, a)ul at a little distaneo 
fiom the oilge of the tlilf, (»pposito the fatal 
spot. 

JlvfU the tribute of friendship, liable to 
partiality, fails to do juslicv* to hia character. 
Ilis r»f(.' was bhimi'h'.'-s. lie was ever di'cply 
anxious for tlu' salvatiou of liis parents 
and brulher; and, as a son, a Inuther, and a 
friend, with an utfcctiomite, warm, and 
generous disposition, he wits sinerro and 
faithful. Ilis memory i.s cnshiined in tho 
henils (»f many attached friends, and in 
none more than iu those of my own family. 
IMy rnotlior, in wTiling to me, said, “Well 
do I remember In’s kindness to, and afToction 
for, "ibo dear eliildrt'u. Ho used to bring 
llnm interosling litlle hooks, and was ve^ 
much beloved by thorn. Hia happy coiuS* 
txmiinco told of the peace that reigned 
Nvithin. He emphatically ‘w'alked with 
God,’ with heaven and otcniity over iu 
vi(’W." It is very riunarkiibh* that when 
he •wrot(‘ his name in his NVt'sley’s Testa- 
ment, in tin? year of lus death, be put under 
it, “ Time, how sboit ! Eternity , boAv long I" 

Tn giving this memorial, it is my earnest 
prayer that it may be sanctilied to Ibe good 
eft* many', and hring glory to God, for the 
llcdeciTua’s .vakc. 

Instead of ?iddiug any retlections on this 
affecting and mysterious provjdiMiee, J shall 
give the woidswith which h(J prcfiieed his 
last letter to my.'-elf . — 

“How inserutahio are Urn ways of Pi-o- 
videncjc ! how much of mystery' is there in 
the dealings of th.e all-w'ise God w'ith ibo 
creature^ of Ilis hand !" 

Northampton, Juvenis. 


POETRY- 


TO A FKIEND. 

ON HECEIVINO HER EIBST TICKET OF 
MEMBERSHIP. 

Thou art enlisteif; — and thy name on high, 
In heaven’s bright book of life, is now 
enroll'd 

Where shine the records ^f true chivalry, 
Herojo deeds of Christian warriors bold. 


% 

Thou art enlisted ; — wilt thou still pursue 
The path to life, unyielding to dismay. 
When hell’s daik hosts unnumber’d rise to 
view, 

And frowning legions throng thy darksome 
way ? 

Thnu art enlisted ; — does the world to thee 
Seem other than a foe, a deadly foe, 
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Beneath whose smile lurhs darkost treachery ? Fear, fear to dim thy dazzling coronet ; ^ ^ 

Ann! arm! or foci the murderer’s direst Bread, dread the tears apostate spiritf 
blow. • '«^eep. 

Thou art enlisted ; — and to thee His given Thou art enlisted ; — lo ! tliy Captain’s finger 

To wield that arm which is omnipotent ; Pointing to deeds in heaven’s high court 
To gather to thy aide the hosts of heaven, renown’ d ; 

In answer to thy heart’s warm plcadfiigs Fight on, nor flee, nor shrink, nor quail, nor 
sent. linger. 

Thou art enlisted and 0 never let Endure, bo yaliant, conquer, and be 

Thy soul, unharnesfl’d and unwatchful, crown'd, 

sleep. ^ „ n.Y.H. 

^*OPERY. 

MECnAXrOAL COXSCrENCES AT of Poursc, diminish on tho line* with the 
STOXYIIURST. days of the week. 

Mb. Anubrw Steinmetr thus describes _ is the form of the So^s 

the processes of confession and penance in Bay- Book for casual entries; the two lines 
the Jesuits’ CoUego at Stonyhurst rctomng to the two daily cxammatious. 

It may ho asked what we examined our 

consciences to find? I will state a few 

novice-sins, and the result of this proceeding 

will render the matter perfectly intelligible. 

Suppose a novice walked rather hurriedly — 

it was a fault. If he contradicted his bro- 
ther in conversation — it was a fault. If ho __ . 

failed in the custody of tho eyes— it was a 

fault. It might happen that he spoke more 

to ouo than anotlicr — it was a fault. oJIc 

laughed too loudly— that was a fault. In 

ihro, ho has not “done his best” in every ' 

public duty— this is a fault. These are 

sins ; but every novice has some particular 

failing^ which he has determined more or 

loss fervently to vanquish: here, then, is an 

interesting battle to tight. I w ill copy from 

my diary at Hodder, five resolutions made ' ' 

on the “ day of St. Stanislaus.” 

“ Hesolutioxs ox St. Stanislaus. 

“ Henceforth, my continual thoughts wiB 

be Jesus, Mary, Stanislaus. 0 T^ord, it is Thus, by sheer necessity, were the sins 

good for us to be here ! Let me make three to diminish in number by th« end of each 

tents; one for The<', one for our sweet week! 

Mother, and one for Stanislau.s. I will wait Had you been in the chapel during this 

upon you, not daring to enter, but stand- examination, you would have wondered why 

ing without, and ministering. 0 sweet! 0 some of the novices left their places, and 

most sweet Jesus ! never more permit me to went into the Superior’s room, one by one ; 

be separated from Thee ! returning after tlic lapse of a second or two. 

“ Bes. I,— To do everything in the best The Superior stood in his room : the novice 

manner. ' knelt before him, and said, “Holy Father! 

“II. — Never to go to public duties* I have done such and such a thing, for 

W'ith dirty shoes, &c. which I beg permission to perform such and 

“ TI T. — To keep my room in order. such a penance.” The Superior gave leave, 

“ IV. — To conform to the W'ill of if he thought proper ; or commuted the 

^ others. penance into something else, more or less 

“V. — To do nothing extra witLr,>nt severe.,, It must be remembered that only 

tho consent of the Superior. public faults could be thus proclaimed ; but, 

“Jbsvs! Mahy I Stanislaus.” of course, with permission, public expiation 

of ^.private fault might be made. 

Every novice kept a small piece of paper, The clock struck : "wc went to the re- 
(one is still in my possession,) ruled with foctory. We stood around ; not all, for the 

seven lines, for every day in the week; and novices who had gone into the Superior’s room 

lie made dots on the lines, accordingly as he were now kneeling on the floor, with tlieir 

broke his resolution. The number should, arms outstretched at full length, in Reform 
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of a cross. The Superior said grace : those 
who were standing took thoir seats, and 
those who were kneeling began their " p\AUc 
confession." 

As there wore penitents every day, the 
novices were divided into three companies, % 
for that purpose ; five or six in each company 
doing penance in rotation on the appointed 
day. 

Kneeling, as I have described, and tho 
Superior standing in his place, tho first 
penitent would stoop, kiss the fioor, and 
confess, as follows : — 

“ Holy Father ! I acknowledge ray fault 
in having neglected tho custody of oyes on 
one or two occasions, for which fault holy 
obedience enjoins me to do pcnaricc.” 

This penaneo was probably a J>e Fro fundis 
for tho souls in purgatory ; that is, ho re- 
peated to himself the 130th Psalm, kmioling 
where ho was, woth outstretched arms. 

The second penitent would say, 

“ Holy Father ! I acknowledge my fault 
iu talking too loud during recreation ; for 
which," &<*., etc. 

He probably had to say the MlscrerCy* 
or 5 1 at Psalm. 

When the Psalm w\'is concluded, tho 
penitent kissed the floor again, rose, and 
went to his place at the table. 

Tho tliird penitent would say, 

“ Holy Father ! I acknowledge ray fault 
in having been too positive iu maintaining 
my opinion ; for wJiich fault," Arc., &c. 

His penance was, ixThaps, to rise, after 
having dined, with hia can m his hand; ho 
then went to a brother, knelt before him, 
and presented his can to be filled : he drank 
tho drink of humiliation, kneeling. 

A fourth w'ouhl say, 

“ Holy Father ! I acknowledge my fault 
in having spoken somewhat %harply to a 
brother ; for wliicli fault," &c., &o, 

}Ic went to the brother, and kissed his feet. 

The fifth might be the porter. He might 

say, 

“ Holy Father ! I acknowledge my faults 
in having neglcctt^d several duties, and in 
scandalising my brothers by my worldly 
remarks in conversation ; for which faults," 
&c., &c. 

lie stooped, kissed the floor, rose, and, pro- 
OQcding from brother to brother, ho kissed 
the feet of all, the Superior included. 

This penance affected me very •much 
when I first witnessed it, which occurred 
during my retreat. 

Sometimes the penitent would eat his 
dinner kneeling, at a small table placed for 
the purpose in the middle of the refe?torjr. 

On one occasion a novice prostrated him- 
self at the t^eshold of the door, cryii^ to 
each brother as h«) stepped over him, “ Pray 
for mo, brother!" This penance occurred 
but mee in my year. It was during tho 
awful time of the “thirty days* retreat;" 
and the penitent 

The* penitent chose his penance; or, 


rather, the penance presented itself to his 
mind in the similitude of an inspiration. 
So much, iiulecd, was this symptom a part 
of my miud’s distemper during my novi- 
tiate, that the idea of wliat 1 wished to do 
remained in my mind as tho remembronco 
of •the penance performed. Thus, upon 
rcfiection, I am unable to say whether 
I actually prostrated myself, as my mind 
suggested, or only knelt by the door and 
repeated tho words. When I wrote tho 
passage, I had a full conviction that tho 
pcn^iire was performed ns 1 have given it; 
but a few days sinco the tli ought suddenly 
occunred to me that I had requested per- 
mission to perform that pciiancc, but it 
vras commuted by the Superior into tho 
last-mentioned modification. 

Of course wc dined in silence ; but a 
rule of the Summary enjoins that “whilst 
tlic body is vefreslied, the soul, too, may 
have its food." Accordingly, wc had a 
reader. I'ho firi^t thing read was tho 
“ llomaii Marty rology,*’ that' is, the notice 
of the Baitit for the day ; then followed tho 
l\nti Socieiatis JesUy giving tho com- 
memoration of tho saint of tho Society, or 
c‘minent member, for tho day. If there 
w'as no “ Brief’* to be read, the reader pro- 
ceeded with the work iu hand. 

The work in hand was, of course, appointed 
by flic Superior, and always spiritual, or di- 
rectly in accordance with tlie scope and aim^f 
the novitiate. When £ first M'cnt to the no- 
vitiate, the work was tho one alluded to in 
tho first article, as “ Hints on Etiquette.** 
I regret that I can neither remember tho 
name of llio book nor of the author. Every 
sentence was an axiom on politeness, and 
in accordance w ith the most rigid opinions 
on that subject. It wms wTitten by a Ger- 
man, and in Latin. I need not stato tliat 
Gie “ Martyrology *' and Fasti were also in 
Latin, Among the w orks rend in the refec- 
torv during ^y year, I may montion tho 
“ liistory of tlu* Churcli of .lapaii," detailing 
the exploits of Xavier and hi.s companions ; 
“ Christian Perfection,*’ by Jlodriguez ; 
“ Difference between Temporal and Eternal,’’ 
— a truly awful affair ; “ Tho Lives of tho 
Saints,** by Alban 1 hitler. 

After dinner, w'o went to the chapel for a 
^cw miwutos; this being a visit to the 
k “ blessed Sacrament for tho “holy ele- 
ments ’* w’lTC constantly kept on the taber- 
nacle of the altar. 

This visit ended, wo w'alkcd demurely to 
the rccreation-room. 

* * * « ♦ ♦ 

A Jesuit can expect nothing, as far as hia 
individual anibitipu is concerned. He must 
consid(‘r himself perfectly w'orthloss, till tho 
voice of God — that is, of his Superior— 
shall call him forth from penaneo to power, 
from prayer to politics, from obscurity to 
renown. But from hia birth in the no- 
vitiato, to hia death in tho Society, all that 
ho is permitted to think himself^ i'), that ho 
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^ only a too*fortuaate fellow-labourer in 
the Sooiety of Jesus. Meauwhilc; he must 
l^icutly gnaw like tho boavor ; he must 
ftoat^down the felled trunk like the beaver ; 
ha must gather and carry mud liko tho 
boaver; and he must *‘lend a hand*’ to 
buUd up tho dam and the habitation like, 
tho heaver; but ho must be content with 
his allotted nook, his angiUua term^ in 
the absolute monarchy wherein his lot is 
cast If not, ho must put forth hla am- 
bitious claims, liko the clever Pope of old, 
in tho celestial form and hguro of consum- 
mate wisdom, unapproachable ta(it, dlscro- 
tion, and humility, such as to deceive Lucifer 
himaelf.'— Noyitiaie^ 


POPERY IN SMAIX TOWNS. 

Tab Romanists, indefatigable as ibey are, 
and united, just now, in the prosecution of 
their greatest object, tho perversion of Eng- 
land, are quietly establishing themselves in 
new provincial stations. It is not nniii- 
atrucUvo to ourselves to mark their policy, 
and to be made aware of their own state- 
ments. At Hartlepool, on tho 27th of 
August last, when a new church, or mass- 
house, was opened by Cardinal Wiseman, 
four Bishops, and a train of PricHts, tho 
Cardinal expressed his gratification in tlioso 
words: ^<1 rejoice at this meeting; for £ 
believo there is no occasion when Catholics 
n^et with so much ploaauro as when they 
receive a practical proof, as th(iy now do, 
that religion is quietly, but solitarily, pro- 
gressing. I value the bmldwff of a church in 
u mall town, or in a villnge^ far beyond half 


a dozen churches in great because, where 
there are large mosses, it is much more easy 
for ildigion to make its way ; but in a smaller 
and quiutcr place, it is not so easy to act on 
the public mind.’* 

/ Very true, if Romanism be “religion.** The 
demoralised masses of largo towns, the in- 
habitants of the undrained, unventilatcd, 
and obscure regions, where filthiness pollutes 
both fiesh and spirit, present slight resist- 
ance to its progress. It is a “religion,” if 
we must call it so, that broods over tho 
liauiits of collective wretchedness, and lux- 
uriates in tho track of beggary and vice. 
Vulture-like, it swoops over fields of squalor, 
disease, and crime. Yes; it docs most vigor- 
ously infest tho. masses. But let tho Chris- 
tian people, in quiet, orderly, Sabbath- 
keeping (Hiiiiitry towns, take heed that their 
simplicity do not cheat them into aCquies- 
eence with that which corrupts not only 
the masses in towns, but even tho sparse 
popululien of tho country, wherever it is 
dominant. The Christian people of small 
towns liavo often starved out stage-players 
by leaving them without an audience ; and 
BO let them starve out the scenic mummeries 
of Popery by abstinence, rigid abstinence, 
in every case, from frequenting tho places 
where they are exhibited; and let them 
seek to render their own Protestant worship 
move attractive to serious and conscientious 
people, by praying for the spirit of demon- 
stration and of power, to warm every heart, 
to make tho Preachers truly eloquent, and 
the hearers truly happy. Wo must make 
sure of this n( tract ion, and leave others to 
make the best of theirs. 


PARENTAL 


GREGORY OF NAZTANZXJM. 

Not long after its erectiop, Gregoiy’s 
church* was tho scene of nu interesting 
transaction, upon which every Christian 
mothePs heart will dwell with complacency. 
Among tho more prominent articles of its 
furniture was tho Nai red Roll, which con- 
tained the Scriptures of the OldandXeiv Ttsta- 
tneniSf and which was placed iu the chancel. 
Thither tho pious Nonna was seen to bring 
her first-born infant son Gregor}', hereafter / 
to bo sumaracd “ tho Divine,” or, adhering 
rather to the exact meaning of tho title 
Thcologm, as then understood, ** the defender 
of the Deity of our Lord.” Baptism in these 
days was more rarely administered to infaiji's, 
in consequence of the wide prcvalenoe of an 
erroneous opinion conconnng its etiicacy, 
and the danger of falling from grace given ; 
but Nonna still yearned to devote her son 


« Greeted in NAsiansoin, by ibe father of Gregory 
KasUnten, the subject of this anecdote, .at hiaown 
oeat. 
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to Go<l, and she chose n simple and touching 
nudhod of doing so. Taking him up to the 
siuretl volume, she plsictd it between his 
infant hands, and so offered him to God as a 
holy Priest and Minister of the word. In 
the midst of an edifice, which probably dis- 
played already the priestly and sacrificial 
omamonts, indicating the coming dangers of 
the church, an infjiit, holding forth tho 
everlasting Gospel in his arms, was an 
emblem of tl.e most precious offering which 
a moiiier’s faith could bring.— 

Observer, 

[Aouna did not substitute this ceremony 
for baptism. Notwithstanding the pre- 
vailing^ error as to that sacrament, which 
was at onco neglected and abused, she 
expressed her profound veneration for tho 
word of God, and her desire that her infant 
son might bo trained up ki the knowledge 
and admonition of the Lord; thus to ho 

P reserved from orror as well as from sin. 
n this she is an example to Christian 
matrons.— EniTOBi.] 
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PHLOX. 

Thh polmoniaccay or i)hlox family, aro 
lierbaccoua or clinibinf? plants, Villi opxiORito 
or alternate, simple or compound, leaves. 
They inhabit tcinpcraU* couiurit's cliiefly, 
and they abound in tho noitb -western 


poi't of America. There aro scyentecii 
genera enumerated by Lindlcy, including 
one hundred and four species. They 
•are for the most, part gay-flowered; but 
none of them i»f>sscsa cither medicinal or 
other real value. 


ANECDOTES. 


SIMPLE TRUrp. 

Thb following fact ocepred at the farm 
of Abingdon, in the parish of Crawfonl- 
John, Scotland, at the distance of well 
nigh a century from tho present day. It 
was then, as it is in a greater or less degree 
stUl, iho practice^ among the fai^iers to 
lodge the wayfEtring poor; and as the 
fiffmei'e room is often but small, and tho 
oharacters of su^h random guests sometimes 
doubtful, they are furnished with blankets 
aod straw in some of the outhouses, .where, 
however, they are very comfortably shel- 
tered* It was in th^ practice of this 
generpus hospitality, that the character of 


the humble subject of It was revealed to 
view. 

S.iys tho narrator to his brother: **T 
remember an anecdote of my mother’s, 
which 3ir \Valter Scott would Lave valued, 
.^oor wandering simpleton, or idiot, Camo 
to her father’s house one winter oven^, 
and Sat by the Bre. It was sooA noticed 
that he was unwell. On being asked, ^AVhat 
ailed him r' hi.s reply was, ^ Am unoo cauld.* 
After giving him warm gruel, he was put 
to a comfortable bed in the kiln. At a late 
honr one of the maid-setvanta came in, 
saying, that *the poor thing in the kiln was 
aye muttering and speaking to himsel.* My 
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motlior and others went to liste^ when they 
distinctly overheard him repeating over and 
over again the following bit of rhyme 

* Three o' Ane, 

And Ane o' Three: 

< And Ane o' Three 

Will save me.* ^ > 

The next morning dawned, but the soul of 
the poor wanderer had gone to the bosom of 
that ‘Ane o* Three/ on whose mercy ho 
redied. My mother,’* the narrator adds, could 
not relate the anecdote with dry eyes.” Is 
there not in the simple language of this 
pour wanderer, the distinct recognition^ of 
the doctrine of Trinity, and of tho media- 
toriul work of the Saviour, together with 
His divinity, as that “ Ane o’ Throe,” to 
whom the simple soul committed itself in 
full confidence iha^ in its own appropriating 
language, Ue *‘will save me.” It reminds 
us of tho Saviour’s striking language, “I 
thank Thee, 0 Father, Lord of heaven and 
earth, because Thou hast hid these things 
from tho wise and prudent, and hast re- 
vealed them unto hahes. Even so, Father : 
for so it seemed good in Thy sight.” 


TKUE SELF-DEVOTEDNESS. 

Tun most striking instance of sclf-dcvotcd- 
ncsB in tho cause of Christ of which I e\mr 
heard in these days of deadness, 1 was told 
of kvSt week by an English Minister. I will 
relate it to you just as I heard it, to stir up 
our cold hearts, that we may give ourselves 
to tho Lord. 'The awful disease of leprosy 
still exists in Africa. "Whether it ho tlio 
same leprosy as that mentioned in the Eiblc, 
1 do not know ; but it is regarded as per- 
fectly incttrahlcj and so infectious that no ono 
dares to come near the leper. In the south 
of Africa there is a lazar-houso for lepers. 


It is an immenae space, enclosed bv a very 
high wall, and containing lleldi, wmoh tho 
lepeiB cultivate. There is only one entrance, 
which is strictly guarded. Whenever any 
one is found with the marks of leprosy upon 

r i, he is brought to this gate, and obliged 
enter in, never to return. jSfo one who 
enters in by that awful gate is allowed to 
come out again ! Within this abode of misery 
there are multitudes of lepers, in all stages 
of disease. Dr. Halbeck, a Missionary of 
the Church of England, from the top of a 
neighbouring hill, saw them at work. He 
noticed two particularly, sowing peas in the 
field. The one had no hands, the other bad 
no feet ; these members being wasted away 
by tho disease. Tho ono who wanted the 
hands was carrying the other, who wanted 
the feet, upon his back *, and he again carried 
in his hands the bag of seed, and dropped a 
pea every now and then, which the other 
pressed into tho ground with his foot : and 
so they managed the work of one man between 
tho two. Ah ! how little we know of the 
misery that is in tlie world ! Such is this 
prison-liouao of disease. But you will ask, 
Who cares for the sotils of the hapless in- 
mates } W ho will venture in at this dreadful 
gate, never to return again? Who will 
forsake father and mother, houses and lands, 
to carry the message of a Saviour to these 
poor lepers ? Two Moravian Missionaries, 
impelled by a Divine love for souls, have 
chosen the lazar-houso as their field of labour. 
They entered it, never to come out again ; 
and 1 am told that as soon as these die, 
other Moravians arc quite ready to fill their 
place. Ah ! my dear friends, may we not 
blush, anti be ashamed before God, that we, 
redeemed with the same blood, and taught 
by tho same Spirit, should yet bo so unlike 
these men in vehement, heart-consuming lovo 
to Jesus and tfie souls of men. — M^C/teyne, 


MISSIONS. 


LA^"GUAGES SPOKEN BY WES- 
LEYAN MISSIONARIES, 

Tub Wesleyan Missionoi'ics are men of 
action. They preach and labour mutli, but 
write little, considering the facilities now 
afforded by tho press. They resemble, in 
this respect, the first messengers of Christ, 
who yrero content to work, to triumph, and 
to die, unheeded by any besides the crowd 
of angelic witnesses, and God, tlio Judge tt 
all. Their learning, and especially their 
power of language, has obtained, compara- 
tively, littio notice; and no one bas yet 
attempted to estimate the treasure of lui- 
guistic talent which is distributed among 
tho messengers of our churoh. Often, in 
the transit between Kew'costlo and Sunder- 
land, during the last Confeience, Ministers 


who had spoken and written in five or six 
foreign languages, found themselves sitting 
together in the same compartment of a rail- 
way carriage. And it is certain tliat the 
* word of life is hiinistercd, every Lord's day, 
within 'the circle that is related to the 
British Conference alone, in about twenty - 
five different languages or dialects. Hence- 
forth the number is likely to increase 
rapidly, ps new fields of labour open in t^e 
groat continents and archipelagoes of our 
globe, as tiio number of educated young 
men who embark as Missionaries multi^efli 
as these eifective students, * free from tho' 
necessity of frequent removals, are -en-' 
couraged to spend the entire i>eriod of thcir^ 
ministerial life in foreign work, and as the* 
rising native ministty, nurtured in Indiani 
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AAican, and other colleges, after having 
been baptized with power from above, use 
the Pentecostal giil, and carry tho measago 
of i^vation into regions that arc'almo»tt 
dosed against us now by tho barrier of strange 
language. But that barrier gives way. O 
may the Holy Spirit of God givo utterance 
to His servants everywhere in these hve- 
and-twenty tongues, and call forth in aU of 
them tho incessant answers of inquiry, of 
prayer, and of praise! Then shall “Abba, 
Father’* resound from myriads, each day 
renewed, in every land and every tongue. 
And on every Lord’s^lay morning when wo 
pray at our happy firesides, and in our 
congregations, let us not fail to intercede 
for those who publish, and for those who 
hear, tlie word of litb, even within tho 
borders of our communion only, in those 
five-and-twciity languages. Nor shall other 
churches be forgotten, while wo are pleading 
before the throne of universal mercy. 

AN AGED BENGALEE CONVERTED 
IN SOUTH AFRICA. 

Among a number of adults baptized at 
Plaatberg in 1842, was a native of Bengal, 
named Mey, an old man, supposed to be not 
less than eighty years of ago. While yet a 
boy, he was brought to the Capo of Good 
Hope, and sold for a slave to a Frenchman, 
in whoso service he remained for some 
years. He was subsequently transferred 
from one owner to another, till at length he 
found himself in tho Uoggoveld, one of tho* 
distant and Icast-cultivatcd districts of tho 
Colony, where he married, and had a largo 
family of sons and daughters, who were 
nominally free, but virtually slaves, inas- 
much as they grew up under servitude to 
the Boers, who formerly made no difference 
in their treatment of bond au(>frcc coloured 
labourers. The ordinance issued by Lie at. - 
Governor General Bourko, iu 1828, for the 
improvement of tho Hottentots, and other 
aborigines of colour, set them fully at liberty 
to enjoy tho fruits of their own industry, 
with all the blessings of civilised life. 

In 1838, four of Mey's sous, and two of 
his dau^ters with their husbands, hearing 
of the Plaatbcrg ^lission-station, and the 
spiritual advantages which the people there 
enjoyed, resolved on removing thither, and 
speedily put their resolution into effect;^ 
but the old man, with his wife aifil some 
other members of his family, remained 
behind. When the sons and daughters had 
b^n at Plaatbcrg more than three years, 
and bad all become consistent meipbers of 
the church of Christ, they were surprised 
and ddighted to seo th^ aged father arrive 
amongst them as a visiter. He intended 
staying only a fbw days, and then returning 
hatne with his son-in-law, in whoso waggon he 
had made the journey from the Roggeveld to 
Flaatbeig; To this arrangement his children 
•trnuioi^ objected, m^ng him to prolong 


his stay, principally that he might have an 
opportunity of hearing God’s word, and 
learning tho way of salvation. Jle jrieldod 
to their entreaties, and took up his tem- 
porary abode with bis ebleat son; who, 
being himself truly converted to God, was 
untiring in his efforts to bring his bolovcd 
father to a knowledge of tho ti-uth, not only 
placing him under the sound of the Gospel, 
bat also exhorting him iu private to ilco 
from the wrath to come, and praying in- 
cessantly to God on his behalf. 

By the use of these divinely-appointed 
meSns, the old inan^tho sinner of fourscore 
years —became concerned about tho state of 
Ilia soul, and began to cry to God for mercy. 
Ho continued for seven months a Bcokor of 
salvation, Bometimos very earnest, at other 
times apparently leas so, but uniformly pro- 
fessing to feel a strong and unabated dcsiro 
for the blessing. On one occasion tho 
^Minister, when meeting the class to which 
tills interesting penitent had united himself, 
inquired partieuiarly into the state of his 
experience. His answer was simple, but 
affecting : ** 0 myn JTeery ik eoek^ en wek^ 
maar kan nict krygen'* (“0 Sir, I seek 
and seek, but cannot find;'* meaning tho 
pardon of bis sin.s.} He was encouraged to 
persevere ; and told that if he prayed with 
liis whole heart, believing at the same time 
in^hc Lord J esus Christ, ho could not fail 
to obtain the object of his wishes. Tho 
words of tho Minister were blessed to this 
soul ; and, us tho time fixed for returning 
homo was drawing nigh, his son urged him 
still more earnestly to make sure of his 
soul’s salvation before his di'parture. Ho 
prayed without ceasing; and ho did not pray 
in vain. God looked mercifully upon him, 
and deigned to favour him with an assurance 
of His forgiving love. Tlien, coming to the 
Minister, with the tears of ioy in his eyes, 
•he declared wliat God had done for his soul. 
“ Now,” said he, “ the burden of my sins is 
removed, and tuy heart is filled up with tho 
joy of the Holy Ghost.” Cormeeted with this 
revelation (of peace), thort; was presented lo 
his ill] agination one of the most beautiful 
karo^ses bo had over beheld, with which ho 
supposed himself covered by tho hand of God ; 
to him, doubtless, an emblem of the righteous- 
ness of Christ, and of tho infinite mercy 
• extended to his guilty soul. 

Having given the Minister the above 
particulars, ho requested to be baptized, 
which, as he bad already received tho Holy 
Ghost, could not he scripturally refused. At 
w early opportunity, therefore, tho solemn 
rad important rito of baptism was adminis- 
tered to him, with special tokens of the' 
Divine approbation. Ho thus becamo a 
member of Christ's church, and, like tho 
eunuch, baptized by the Evangelist Philip, 
“ went on his way rejoicing.** Soon after, 
when about to leavo the station on his 
return to the Roggeveld, he said, it was 
only for a short season, as, if spared, he 
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would retum with bis wife, to spend tho 
zomBisder of bis days in tlic bosom of his 
tismily, and in the fellowship of God’s 
pe^lc. 

The old man, but youthful convert, was 
faithful to his word. At tho end of one 
yoar from the time of his leaving, he again 
made his appearance. Giudng bis absence 
he had cleaved to God with full purpose of 
heart, and oonsequontly was enabled to 
return, not only without spiritual loss, but 
with a larger measure of the grace of life. 
II© still lives, a monument of tho power 
and grace of God. — South African Christian 
Watchman, 


WESLEYAN METHODISM IN 
CANADA. 

Wb are advancing gradually in this 
country, as you will see by the Minutes 
which I forwarded, 'fhe years 1847 and 
1851 oontrast very pleasingly : — then there 
were 21,749 members ; now there are 26,213. 
Then there were stationed 180 Ministers; 
now, 220. Then the total revenuo of the 
Contingent Fund was £455. 6#. now, 
£1,322. Os. 2d, Then the Superannuated 
Fund was £870. 8i. lOrf. ; now, £610. \5s. Od. 
Then tho Chapel Relief Fund was £80. Bs. hi . ; 


now, £213. 16s. l^d. Then the amouni^ 
raised for the Auxiliary Missionary 
was%C2,430. 16«. 3^. ; now, £4,031. 

(Tho whole of these figures 
currency.) We are extending our 
^0 north. A Rev. M‘Doujgall ha© fs^ 
gone to Lake -Huron, with the 
ccssary implements to build himself a 
house, and e.stablish a Mission among a dos*- 
titute class of Fagans, who have a settle- 
ment about eight miles from the Brucc- 
Mines. It is a post whither large numbers 
of tbo 0 jibe ways resort on their way to tho 
Manitonlin Islands, to receive their presents. 
T heM issi on ary was received by theConferenco 
with tho expressed stipulation of devoting 
himself to Indian w'ork. He has spent much 
time amongst them as a trader, is already 
partially acquainted with the language, and 
promises fair for usefulness. Our ranks 
are to bo incrcasc'd by the return from the 
Western States of tho Rev. Thomas Hurl- 
burl, wlio is paid to be tbo best Indian 
scholar in tlics(} pai*t.s. I have translations 
of the First Catechism, Additional Hymns, 
&c.; but am afi aid to publish, from the want 
of a critical reader. Why not give us tho 
whole of tl»c north-west for cultivation.^ 
Of rourao, you would have to help us for a 
yihWii.—LeUcr from the Ucv. Enoch Wood, 


SCRIPTURE ILLUSTRATIONS. 



CAPTURE OP WILD ELEPHANTS. of crude vegatablo teudrilfc pliabl© * 

In Judges zvi. 7 we find an indloation rods, fibres, or leaves. As fne word 

that the ropes in use among the Hebrew^ translated ‘^witha** is a general word fora 
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robe or corj, \ro should not havo known 
were it not that the epithet ** green" is 
hit^e employed. Green ropes,” asMis- 
tinguished from “drj^ rones,” is the proper 
meaning, the peculiarity being in the green- 
ness, not in the maferial. It may impla 
any kind of crude vegetable commonly neea 
for ropes, without restricting it to withs, or 
tough and pliable rods twisted into a rope. 


Tt is true that such ropes are used in tiie 
East, and, while they remain green, are 
stronger than any other f and so &r, tho 
probability is that such are here particularly 
intended. Tn India the legs of wild 
elephants and buifalocs newly caught are 
commonly boimd with ropes of this sort, — 
lh\ Kitto. 


MISCELLANY OF EXTRACTS AND CORRESPONDENCE. 


THE OBLIGATION OF LIBERALITY. 

OlTB says, ”1 will give to-morroAv,” to 
excuse himself from giving to-day. Al.ia ! 
do you know -w bother you shall be ali\e to- 
morrow in this pla^‘0 ) Another says, " I 
am poor; I have need mougli inyfse If of all 
my means.” Yes, you are poor, you ;uv tb'sti- 
tute •. butit is destitution of love, ofbi nigniiy, 
of faith, and of inevoy. Athird says, “-Whom 
do I wrong I keep only mi no own." 1 
.isk you, from whom did you rcoidve tho.si- 
riclic.s and whence did v<m bring them' 
Did you not coino naked from your uiotb* i'a 
womb, and shall ytm not retuin nakul 
to the dust ? Whence did this wealth <'omc } 
from chance? What i.s this hut Atheism? 
If you confess that you received it iVom God, 
why did it tiill to your hd rather than to 
another’s? God is not- unrighteous iu tho 
unequal division of property .among men. 
Why are y'ou rich, and wliy is this man poor? 
It is, that you may receive tho roM'ard 
of dispensing your goods faithfully, and that 
the poor may receive tho rccompenso of 
his patience. Whim, therefore, you appro- 
priate to yourself the wealth which belongs 
to many, and of which you ar^ the steward, 
you act imjustly. — liasi/, 


“WHAT O’CLOCK IS IT?" 

When I was a young lad, my fatlier ono 
day callcil me to him, tlmt he might teach 
me to know what o’clock it was. Ho told 
me the use of the minute-finger and the 
hour-hand, and described to mo the figures 
on tho dial-plate, until I was pretty perfect 
in my part. ^ 

No sooner was I quiio master of tbis^ 
additional knowledge, than 1 set on scam- 
pering to join my companions in a game of 
marbles. 

“Stop, William!” said he; “1 have 
something more to tell you.” • 

Back again I went, wondering what else 
I had, got to learn ; for 1 thought 1 knew 
all about the clock as well a.s my fatlier did. 

“ William,” ^d he, “ I have taught you 
to know the time of tiie day : 1 must teach 
syou how to find out the time of your life/' 
All this was strange to me : so I waifed 
hsjpatientiy to hear how my father would 


explain it; for I wanted sadly to go to my 
in arid ea. 

“ TJio Bible," said he, “ describes Uio yenra 
of a man to bo threescore and ten, or four- 
score years. Now, life is very uncertain, 
and you may not. live a ainglo day lon^r ; 
but if wo divide tho foursuoro years of an 
old man’s lilb rdo twelve parts, like tho 
di.il of a i-biek, it will allow nlniobt seven 
y^ars for every fignri'. AV^’hon a boy is 
S"\eri years old, then it is onii o’clock of his 
Uie ; and this is tlu* case with you. When 
you arrive at fourteen years old, it will bo 
two o’l lock with you ; and when at twenty- 
one years, it will be three o’clock ; at thirty- 
five it will be five o’clock ; at forty-two "it 
Avill bo six o’clock; at forty -nine it will bo 
seven o'< Ioe.k,shoulditpIca6cQodto8pare3|Dur 
life. In Ibis manner you may always Imow 
the time of your life; and looking at the 
clock may remind you of it. My great- 
gi’andfatlier, according to this calculation, 
died at tw'clvo o'clock, my grandfather ut 
cloven, and my father at tiui. At what 
hour you or I shijl die, William, is only 
known to Him to whom all things ai'O 
known.” 

^ Never, since then, have I heard the 
inquiry, “ AVhat o’clock is it r” — nor do I 
think [ ovqj* looked at the face of n clock, — 
without being reminded of the words of mv 
fatlier. 


ONE’S OWN HISTORY. 

Tub history of a man's own life, is to 
himself tho most interesting history in tho 
• world, liext to that of the Scriptures. Every 
man is an original and solitary character. 
None can either understand or feel the book 
of his own life like himself. 'The lives 
of other men are too dry and vapid when 
|ct beside his own. He enters very little 
mto tho spirit of the Old Testament, who 
does not see God calling on him to turn over 
the pages of this history, when he says 
to the Jew, “Thou shalt remember aU tho 
way which tho Lord thy God led thee these 
forty rears.” He sees God teaching the Jew 
to look at tho records of his deUvoranoe from 
the Red Sea, of the manna showered down 
on him from heaven, and of the Amalekites 
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put to flight before him. There are such 
giund CTcnts in tho lifo and experience 
of every Ciii'is%u : it may be well for him 
to review them often. — Cecil, ^ 


CONVERSION. 

Whbn a sinner is converted, he not only 
lays down his arms, but repairs to the camp 


of Immanuel to fight for him. Thus it is 
said of tho celebrated Jeromsi^ Origen, and 
Teatullian, that they came into Canaan, 
laden with Egyptian gold; that is, they 
came into tho church, full of excellent 
.learning and abilities, with which they 
^’eminently served God. 0 blessed victory, 
where the conqueror and the conquered both 
triumph together ! — Dr. NettUtm, 


MEMORIALS OF THE GOOD AND GREAT. 


SIR THOMAS FOWELL 
BUXTON, Baht. 

Part III. 

It was in humble reliance upon God that 
Mr. Buxton had laboured for the emancipa- 
tion of the Negro ; and after success had 
crowned his exertions, ho was no leas earnest 
in prayer that freedom might he to him a 
real blessing. Five days before tho 1st of 
August, on which tho emancipation of tho 
slaves was to take place, ho thus wrote in 
his “hook of meditations :” — 

“ I prayed for the outpouring of tho Holy 
Spirit on those seven hundred thousanil 
oppressed and persecuted children of lOur 
common Father who will be liberated on 
tliCt day. O Thou, who hast been indeed 
their merciful Beliveror, who, for the oppres- 
sion of the poor and tho sighing of tho 
needy, hast arisen, and set them in safety ; 
add, we beseech thee, to all Thy benefits, 
such an eifusion and outpouring of Thy 
Spirit as sliall moke them a people peculiarly 
obedient to Thy commandments, and pecu- 
liarly visited by Thy presence ; and as, by 
Thy goodness, tlicy are changed from slaves 
to free men, may they also be transformed 
from Hoathciia into Christians, in deed, in 
spirit, and in truth.” o 

Wo can well imagine that it was with tiio 
most intense anxiety that Mr. Buxton and 
his friends waited for intelligence from tho 
West Indies, when tho day was past on 
which slavery was to end. Bloodshed, 
rioting, drunkenness, and almost all otlier 
forms of evil were tho results of emanci- 
pation predicted by its opponents. At* 
length, intcUigence arrived that tho Ist of * 
August had passed over quietly ; that thou- 
sands of tho slaves had spent tho last 
evening of bondage in their chapels; and 
when tho hour of twelve struck, had thc^ 
given thanks to the Father of all,' who had 
heanl their cry, and had delivered them. 
Mr. Buxton's heart overflowed with grati- 
tude ; and, ascribing all the praise unto Him 
to whom it was due, ho rendercMl the sacri- 
fiLoe of thanksgiving, and called on the name 
of the Lord. 

The great work of emancipation was still, 
howover, to be completed ; and Mr. Buxton 


assiduousl;^ watched over the carrying out 
of the great measure to which ParUament 
had given its sanction. He now, too, turned 
his attention to the condition and treatment 
of the aboriginal inhabitants of our colonies, 
and to tlie slave-trade, as conducted by 
foreign nations. The latter ho examined 
more closely than Jie had hitherto been ablo 
to do. January 1st, 183G, ho thus records 
bis desires at the beginning of another 
year:— 

“ Grant, then, O Father, to Thy weak, 
poor, most unworthy servant, that I may 
be tho true servant of tho Lord ; that I may 
belong to Him, and may bo made useful 
through tho fructifying influence of His 
Holy Spirit ; that that Spirit may carry 
the whole man to Ilis blessed service; 
that Ho being my ruler and guide, I may 
ho enabled to do something this year fur 
the Negro race, — something towards de- 
livering them from the remnants of their 
cruel bondage, — especially something fCr 
their souls ; and may largo flocks be brought 
to 'fhy fol(L Afay 1 this year do something 
towards the further abolition of tho slave- 
trade, and sotaething for the natives of onr 
colonies.” 

In tho following year, Parliament was 
dissolved, owing to tho death of tlie King. 
Mr. Buxton’s friends urged him to retire 
into private life. He himself had felt serious 
doubts, arising from impaired health, as to 
the propriety of standing ogain for Wey- 
mouth ; but be felt unwilling to take tho 
responsibility of retiring from a post where 
he had been able to promote tho good and 
happiness of Jiis follow-mon. As the period 
of election, however, drew near, it began to 
appear doubifnl whether ho should bo re- 
turned. Ho then wrote : — 

“ I don’t care a straw about the disgra<Se. 
If I am turned out, I cannot help it: I holre 
done m/ best, and I shtill be satisfied. Bift 
if I were to go out of my own accord, 1 
think my conscience would reproach ' 

During the election, he thus wrote io 
Mrs. Buxton, after telling her that he had 
no expectation of being returned : — 

“ 1 must now get ready, and do not tp- 
poet to be in any^way disturbed by toe 
events of the day ] but before it ch — 
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shall be A maa of leisure; that is no mean 
blessing; » man not slaving himself to 
death, but with time to walk, to read, to 
sleep, to reflect,— and, better than these, 
time to pray. 

‘‘On© o’clock. Well, my dearest wife, 
your wishes are realised ; the troubles aim 
worries of Parliament are over with mo; 
and now we must bo as happy, as healthy, 
and as long-lived, as possible. I am per- 
fectly well satisfied with the result, and 
view it as a release from a vast deal of 
labour.” 

This failure was more honourable to Mr. 
Buxton tliim could have been success, had 
it been pui’chascd in the manner proposed 
to him. In a letter to his brother-in-law, 
he writes ; — 

“Before I went down to Weymouth, I 
began to fear; for one of my supporters 
told me, that if 1 vrished to secure the elec- 
tion, it would be necessary to open publir- 
housea, and to lend money (a gentle name 
for bribeiy) to the extent of £i,00(^. 1, of 

course, docliued. It might, or it might not, 
bo my duty to get into Parliament ; but it 
could not l)c my duty to corrupt the electors 
by beer and bank-notes.” 

On (|uitiing Parliament, Mr. Buxton bad 
looked iurward to a period of repose ; but 
tliis was not realised. Even before that 
time, an idea had taken hold of liis mind, 
the development of which proved more than 
sufficient occupation for all his remaining 
years. 

“I well remember,” writes one of his 
sons, “the commencement of that long 
train of toils, anxieties, and sorrows. While 
my father and I were staying at Earlham, 
in the beginning of the summer of 1837, he 
walked into my room one morning at an 
early hour, and, sitting down on my bed- 
side, told me that lie had bccA lying awake 
the whole niglit, reficcting on the subject 
of the slave-trade, and that he believed' ho 
had hit upon the truo remedy for that por- 
tentous evil.” 

The idea that now struck him so forcibly 
was this : that “ Uiough strong, oxtenial 
measures ought still to bo resorted to, the 
deliverance of Africa was to bo cficcted bi/ 
eaUmg out her otmi resources'* In short, he 
not only desired stringent treaties with 
foreign Powers on the subject of the slave- 
trade, and heavy penalties Inflicted upon* 
those who dared to traffic in human fiesh ; 
but he longed to see the inhabitants of 
Africa educated and Christianised, the soil 
of Africa made productive, and the white 
eail of commerce visiting her shorces With 
his whole heart and mind he sought to 
bring about such results. “Ilis task was 
twolMd : on the one hand, he hod to prove 
magnitude ^f the evils now existing in 
the human traffic, and consequent condition 
of Africa ; on the other, he had to point out 
the capabilities of Africa, and thence to 
deduce the possibility of her becoming 


peaceful, flourishing, and productive, by her 
force of legitimate commerce.” Ultimately, 
he embodied the results of his investigations 
in a work which he gave to the world on 
“ The Slave-Trade and its Kemedies.” 

The publication of Ibis work was soon ^ 
fallowed by the formation of two societies ; 
— the one having in view the diffusion of 
Christianity and the blessings of civiHsa- 
tion and free labour amongst the tribes 
of .Urica ; the other having a commercial 
character, and seeking to unite with the 
above objects tho pursuit of private enter- 
prise and profit. It led. also, to a rosolution 
on the part of the Government to send out 
a frigate and two steameis to explore the 
Kiger, and, if possible, to set on foot .com- 
mercial relations with tho inhabitants on its 
banks. Thus originated tlio “Eiger Ex- 
pedition.” 

It was with no little joy that Mr, Buxton 
heaid of this determination; and he took 
the deepest interest in all the preparations 
for tiiat Our limits will not 

permit us to dwell on his exertions to pro- 
mote its success, or on tlie deep sorrow he 
felt at its failure. Eor can wo give even a 
solitary extract from some interesting letters 
w'hich ho wrote during a short tour which 
he made in Italy. Suffice it to say, that ho 
returned home, to use his own words, 
“jnore rrotestant than ever; if that be 
possible.” 

Soon after his rclum, the rank of ba- 
ronet was coiiforrcd upon him by Her 
Majesty the Queen; an honour which ho 
willingly acceded, upon finding that it was 
a spontaneous mark of Her Majesty’s appro- 
bation of his conduct. 

This honour ho did not long live to enjoy. 
It soon became apparent that tho evening of 
his busy day had come. It was an evening 
serene and peaceful, giving promise of a 
(glorious morrow. “'lowards tho end of 
November, 1843, Sir Eowoll’a family were 
alarmed byti great increase of bodily weak- 
ness, accompanied hy a loss of memory, and, 
at times, a confusion of ideas most distressing 
to those about him. Oppression on the 
biain, no doubt, existed; and for sevcTal 
weeks he was very seriously ill ; but at tho 
end of that time, he was ag;iiii restored in a 
surprising manner to his usual measure of 
bodily Strength, and to perfect dearness of 
mind, although ho was never able after- 
wards to bear exertion, either physical or 
mental.” 

During his sufferings he manifested tho 
most exemplary patience. When some one 
e!t{)res5ed sympathy with him in hi.s siifter- 
iugs, he replied, “ 0 ! it is the gracious act 
of our most merciful Father : let us most 
peacefully acquiesce.” 

“ilis own trials made him feel most 
acutely for those of others. Being asked 
one night whv ho was sighing so heavily, 
he replied, ‘ the suffering thot is in the 
world.* Thanksgivings, hoM'ever, wore 
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perpetually on his lips. On one occasion, 
he exclaimed with great fervour, * 0 Ijord, 
with my whole soul 1 thank Thee that, 
instead of ease, and prosperity, and the best 
things of this worl^ Thou hast sent this 
illness.' And, afterwards, he earnestly 
prayed that the insight granted him ii^to 
heavenly things might never be obscured or 
fade from his view ; but that he might ever 
pant after them, and givo his whole soul, 
and heart, and strength, to the Lord who 
had had mercy upon him." 

In the beginning of 1844, his health con- 
siderably improved ; and, though weak hnd 
languid, he spent a tolcrai)ly cheerful 
summer. 

Ju the fine summer mornings, he would 
often rise at four or five o’clock, auli go into 
his dressing-room, where hia voice could bo 
hoard for an hour or two at a tirrio 'in 
fervent prayer. Wlion ronionst rated with 
on the risk to his health, he would answer, 
* I have not time enough for prayer.’ Ujio 
night, his voice being heard after he was in 
bod, he was asked what ho was saying : 
‘ I’raying hard,' was hia reply ; adding, * I 
have been praying vehement hj for myself, 
that I may receive faith, that I may receive 
the graoc of God in my heart, that 1 may 
have a clear vision of Christ, that I ntay 
perfectly obey Him, that I may have I Iso 
supporting arm of tho Lord in nvory tr/.d, 
and ho admitted finally into His glorious 
kiftplom.* " 

To the very last he continued to take the 
deepest interest in every measure that lia«l 
for its object the relief of human misery, at 
borne or abroad. ** He continued to take a 
lively interest in everything conneett'd with 
his poorer neighbours: indeed his own 
needs seemed to open his heart more than 
ever to the wants of others, so that it was 


necessary to avoid mentioning oases ox 
sorrow or suffering, from the pain it occa- 
sioned him. Ho was most anxious that Uie 
villagers should bo supplied with soup and 
other comforts ; and never did his coun- 
tenance brighten up with more satisfaction, 
ihan when he caught a view from his bed 
of tho train of women and children walking 
home over the grass with their steaming cans 
and pitchers." 

About a week before his death, says his 
biographer, “at night he began talking, 
apparently in his sleep, of the conversion of 
the Heathen, and of longing to be at work 
for thorn ; saying, ‘ I am ready to undertake 
all the working part.' .... After a time of 
gi'cat exhaustion, ho said, * Christ is most 
merciful, most merciful to me. I do put 
my trust in Him.' " 

On the 10th of February, 1844, his extreme 
exhaustion, and symptoms of increasing 
oppression, gave evidence that his end \yas 
drawing nigh. 

“He WAS very iniieh exhausted, but 
tv'jnfjuil in body and mind, 'rowards the 
af‘t(‘nioon, symptoms of imrcasiiig oppres- 
sion returnfd ; u'ul, O'? the evening advanced, 
It WAS evident that he was entering tho 
vaUt*y of the shadow of death. lie sank 
into Cjuiot sle(‘p, liis family collected round 
his bi d, but no longer to be recognised by 
their honoured head : it was only to watch 
tho peaceful departure of tho spirit. Ho 
lay poi’fectly still; and, about a quarter 
before ten o’clock, fell asleep in his Lord." 

Thus lived and thus died, having scarcely 
completed his fifty-eighth year, Sir Thomas 
Fowell Tluxton. “ Blessed 'are the dead 
which die in tb o I .ord from henceforth : Yea, 
saith tho Spirit, that they may rest from 
llieir labours *, and their woiks do follow 
them." 
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Blmctd are the dead tvhltsh die in the Lord,* 

[All notieea for this department, if not bcnt by one of the Ministers of the Circuit, must be authentleated 
by his signature, in addition to that of the sender.] 


”Nanie^ 

Allwood, Mrs. Ann, 
Armstrong, Mary Ann, 
Dawson, Mary, 

Hall, Mr. George, 
Hannah, Mr. Kobert, 
Hogbin, Mrs. Maria, 
Lee, Mr. William, 

Leo, Mrs. Elizabeth, 
LitUe, Mr. James, 
Martin, Maiy, 

Bitdiey, Jane, 

Tiffin, Eleanor, 


I Ret>uience, &c ) 


! Mansfield 'Vt'oodhouse,; 
Brookborougb, | 

Heapbridge, | 

Temple-Town, | 

Strabane, j 

{ Eamsgate, 

I W oodborougb,^'* 

! WoodboTough, 

; Gross, 

! Temple-Town, 
CaiTukency, 
Dearborn, 


Cirruit. 
Wansfield, 
Brookborougb, 
Bury, 

South- Shield 

Strabane, 

Margate, 

Mansfield, 

Mansfield, 

Brookboro.ugh, 

South- Shields, 

Brookborougb, 

Workington, 


Death. 

76 AprifWthriSfiir 
22 Aug. 10th, 1851. 
39 June 9th, 1851. 

81 March 18th, 185J. 

: 64 ; June 29th, 1851. 

. 40 June 25th, 1851. 
46 April 30th, 1851. 

! 84 Hov. Ist, 1850. 

62 June 17th, 1851. 
26 Aug. 14th, 1861. 
86 July 20th, 1851. 
85 April 21st^ 1851. 
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WESLliYAN-METHODIST QUARTERLY TICKET, 

FOR DECEMBER, 1851. 

TrcKKT for December! December, tbc last month of another year! 
Twelve months ago 1 stood on its threshold, while yet it lay in the dark« 
ness of futurity: now, I reflect on it as matter of history, as ‘‘a thing of 
the past.** national, immortal, accountable for time, talent, opportunity, I 
liave been passing through 1851. What report to heaven has it borne 
concerning me? It is wise to “talk witli^ past hours;” wise and pious to 
“remember all tlie way in wbicli the Lord* bath led us.’* Whether wisdom 
or folly may have marked our steps, the retrospect tends to improvcmeift. 
The man who has “ come to himself” cannot look back without being 
instructed and edified. To himself reason makes him accountable. Hear 
iiim in solitude : “ I thought on my ways.** Eeholtl, now is the judgment 
set. He stands before himself, and “ the books arc opened.” 

Have I lived through 1851 ? That remarkable, long-talkcd-of year *51 ! 
What must be said of the part I have taken in it ? As a Christian man, 
how have 7 acted ? • 

1. Let me inquire //(?«; I have dealt with sin. Has it continued to be 
viewed by me as “ an evil,” “ bitter,” “ abominable thing,” a thing 
which “ God hates?” Has m}^ hostility to its malignant principle been such 
that 1 could not bear the “appearance” of it? If, by the wiles of the 
tempter, and by my own unwatchfulness, I have at any time been overtaken 
with sin, have I confessed and bewailed it as 1 ought? Under the guilt of 
sins of commission or of omission, have I, at the first recollected moment, 
sought to present to my oflended God the sacrifice of a broken and a contrite 
heart? Have I daily so cTjcrishcd “ Hcf sensibility of sin,” as to mourn over 
it with humble fear and “ penitential pain,” while 1 have belie vingly sought, 
at the foot of the cross, to catch “ the healing stream ?” 

2. What motives have actuated me in the discharge of duty ? When I 
have been engaged in commendable wos]^, and seen of men, have T always 
remembered, “ God looketh on*the licartT^ Knowing it is so possible to be 
outwardly “ fair ” and yet inwardly “ rotten,** 

• ** Lest that my fearful case should he,’* 

have I daily endeavoured to work out my own salvation “ with fear and 
trembling ?” Has that prayer of godly jealousy been so often on my lips as 
it should be, — “ Seafeh me, O God, and know niy heart ; try me, and see 

VoL, VI, ’ 2 a ^ ^ ^ 
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if there bo any wicked way in me?” My Saviour having graeioudy 
promised that if “my eye be single,” I shall be “full of light,” have I, 
throughout tho year, laboured so to live in the duty as to realise the 
privilege ? 

3, It has pleased God to give each great power over others for good and 
also for evil : what has, this year, been tlie character of wy ’pemonal infl^encc 
amovff men ? If it be a fact— as I believe it is — that I cannot live in this 
world without giving a moral impetus to others, and thus moving them 
onward either in the right way or in tlic wrong, am I assured that my conduct 
has tended to move my folio w-croaturcs in the right direction only ? Is there 
any reason to fear that I have bjen “ a stumbling-block ” to them tliat are 
“ weak?” By “ doubtful disputations,” and by not “ walking circumspectly,” 
have I been guilty of “ destroying the work of God,” or been the cause of the 
weak brother perishing for whom Christ died ? Fearful thought ! O, let me 
duly consider it for the future ! By onenvrong step in the past twelve months, 
I may have been the cause of destroying the soul of another ; yea, by such 
a careless step I may become the cause of perpetuating destruction in a family 
to the “third and fourth generation.” Am 1 a parent, a master, a professor of 
religion, an olficc-bcarer in the clurch of Christ? Am I a man of years and 
character, or a youth with power to interest the attention and allection of 
others? Have I, holding one or more of tlicso relations to civil or religious 
society, made it a point to strive to do good, and to fill with truth and holy 
love every circle I have moved in? Have I lived as tlie ‘‘salt of the 
earth,” in the due and constant exercise of its “seavNOning power?” 

4. Wiiat is the past year to me in comparison with others of my life ? 

Has the memoriiblo been ’bettor to me tliuu oilier years that have 

p.’ecqded it? If the woild has gone, obviously gone, forward in civilisation, 
have / gone, obviously gone, forward in virtue and lioliness ? On a candid 
scrutiny, is my progress more than ordinarily visible ? Have I advanced in 
knowledge, in “ the knowledge of God, and of Tesus Christ whom He hath 
sent?” I have seen tlic “great exhibition” of (iod’s power and goodness 
through another twelve iiKinths, anollier vast circle of the eaith’s orbit; and 
ami wiser and belter it? nearer perfection ? more humble, meek, and 
lowly ? more ('hri&t-liko ? Have I less of doubt and fear ? more of hungering 
and thirsting alter rlghtcousiu ss ? IsAhere less of mist and cloud over the river 
of Jordan and the hills of Canaan ? Ain I nearer and dearer to Christ ? Is 
Christ nearer and dearer to me ? Have I more of heaven below, and a 
stronger, happier assurance of heaven above ? Is it so ? Then welcome 
December of tlie great year 1851 ! I will thank God, and take courage. So 
much for iha period and poailion in which the “ Ticket ” lands me. Aud 
now, what is the counsel in the text written on it ? — 

“Fulfil ye my joy, that ye be likeminded.” (Phil. ii. 2.) 

Admirable injunction! Timely, appropriate, pathetic. The reading of 
these words will touch the hearts of*inany.. I low delicate the commaadl 
How directly it comes from the heart ! How well adapted to make its way 
thither I “ If there be any consolation in Christ, if any comfort of love* if 
any fellowship of the Spirit, if any bowels and mercies, fuljil ye my joy^ that 
ye be likeminded^ ^ « 

Their Minister and spiritual father, who had suffered so much for them at 
Philippi, to bring them to God, and to the consolation in Christ which they 
all now enjoyed, and who was at this moment a prisoner in the same holy 
cause, he—tbeir alFixtionate Pastor, Teacher, and friend — entreats them* as 
the latest balm to his sorrowful heart, that tliey would all lire in peace and 
union, and love one another. He bids them think hew uffection and kindaess 
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t&wards on^ another wmiTd add to their own comfort and happiness ; how 
directly it was in accordance with the ** mind that was in Christ Jesus.” and 
” communion with the Holy Ghost;” and how it entwined itself round the 
vitals. “ the bowels,” the tcnderest heart-strings of that religion which he 
had, with so much sacrifice, and sufferinj', and peril, been instrumental in 
giving them* He wished them also to know that his very life was bound up 
in their sweet and visible union wilh Christ and with one another. ** I, Paul 
the aged, your own father in the Gospel, now an exile and in bonds for 
Christ's sake and your sake, a martyr for Jesus, just about to put off this 
tabernacle and put on his crown ; I, your benefactor and brother beloved, 
have one dying request to make to you: O, complete ye my earthly 
happiness by loving one another, forbearing one another, forgiving one 
another, as God for Christ’s sake has forgiven you.” 

Ministers of Jesus, of all ages, have often bad much grief of heart because 
the members of their respective flocks have not been “ likeminded.” To be 
of one mind in Christ, so as to sec alike on all minor points, is indeed a thing 
the Apostle himself durst not hope for. But while he allowed latitude on 
questions relating to meats and drinks, holidays, and certain obsolete or 
unimportant ceremonies, he bade them not disagree in heart about such 
things ; not to ” bite and devour one anotlicr ” for things which in themselves 
little concerned truth or purity, God’s glory or man’s real welfare. For 
mere outward peace one with another, we may not sacrifice holy principle ; 
but that “liberty ” which is secured to roan’s heart, “ where the Spirit of the 
Lord is,” permits him, in God’s “ reasonable service,” (within certain limits,) 
to “ become all things to all men.” Ho^ amiable the spirit of the great 
Apostle! “Wo then that are strong ought to bear the infirmities of tjie 
weak, and not to please ourselves. I<et every one of us please his neighbour 
' for his good to edification,” “ even as I please all men in all things, not seeking 
mine own profit, but the profit of many, that they may be saved.” O that it 
would please God to write indelibly on the hearts of Pastors and people, 
of all denominations, on the heart and mind of every follower of Jesus, tUcso 
apostolical lessons concerning “ the law of kindness!” 

This, however, will not be done without effort on our part. ‘^According 
to the Gospel,” and accorfling to principles essential to the human mind, God 
will not make us loving creatures unless wc are “ willing,” and have a mind 
to work “ with Him,” in the use of appropriate n^eans. If we would claim, 
and seize, and enjoy as our own “ heritage,” the grace described in the 
thirteenth chapter of the First Epistle to the Corinthians, wc must “ follow after 
charity ” with energy and ardour as of the hunter pursuing game. Bent 
on success,' he is blind to obstacles and dilficiilties. Just so roust it be with 
US, if we would succeed in following •* peace with all men,” and realise the 
“joy** of being “ likeminded.” In the natuyil enmity of our hearts, the 
diversities of judgment and manifold fbrms of selfishness in others, and withal 
in the divisive wilts of Satan, ^here are hinderances and obstructions both 
numerous and formidable. To overcome these, we must first use faith and 
prayer, stimulated and assisted by the “ power of the Spirit ” and the “great 
and precious promises.” We must look%to Calvary, see how the Captain of 
our salvation conquers, and listen to the eloquence of the “ five bleeding 
wounds ” on the mode of gaining victory over human enmity. While from 
highest motives we make sacrifices for peace* sake, we must occasionally 
“ wink at” thb ignorance that does us the grossc^st injustice, and say, with our 
great Exemplar, “ Father, forgive them ; for they know not what they do.” 
In seeking to make the followers of Jesus “ likeminded,” we must go oh “ in 
tom/' ta low our Seed in the morning, not withholding our hand the 
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evening, and then, husbandbnaii-like, bare ** long patience ” to ^ reap with 
joy the ** precious fruit*’ thereof. We must give another careful reading to 
Wesley’s sermon on the “ Cure of Evil Speaking,*' and prayerfully resolve 
from day to day to avoid needless speaking of tlie faults of others in their 
absence, and courteously to check thosc^wlio in our presence indulge in that 
sin. And while we are active ih the duties of ‘instructing, exhorting, 
reproving,” and are advocates for the trnth, — all the truth as it is in Jesus, ^ 
we must ourselves be examples of submissive meekness, lowly humility; 
general kindness. 

Think, O think, how acceptable to heaven, how adorning to the Gospel, 
how cheering to the hearts of God’s servants, to see you aU “likeminded !” 
to see you all, forgetful of past animosities and differences, with one heart, 
striving together to get good and to do good. O, my brethren, ** 1 beseech 
you” all, by the purity and happiness of that religion which bears the name 
of Christ ; by the oneness and consolation of the love of God and man inspired 
thereby ; by the sweet unity and holy fellowship of the Spirit which “ worketh 
all in all by the yearning compassion, pitifulness, and tenderness of all those 
who are adorned with ” the beauties of holiness by the bleeding hearts of 
God’s faithful Ministers who have witnessed “ divisions ” and “ schisms ** 
among those whom they love ; and by all the vivid “joys ” which they realised in 
beholding “ the multitude of them that believe ” of one heart and of one 
soul : yes, O yes ! by these, and by all other Christian considerations, wo 
beseech you, brethren, “ bo likcminded.” B, C. 


THE YEAR CROWNED WITH GOODNESS. 

“ Thou crownest the year with Thy goodness ” was, on n memorable 
occasion, the grateful language of David, King of Israel, the watchful and 
admiring contemplator of the works of his God, as displayed in the wonders 
of creation and bounties of rrovidence ; w'orks which frequently awakened 
in him the loftiest sentiments of exalted^ praise : for the piety of the 
Psalmist was fervent, yet rational, founded on righteous principles, and not 
the mere impulse of momentary passbn. In nothing was this more manifest 
than in the beautiful grace of gratitude for which he was so remarkably 
eminent. Praise to God was often the subject of his song, it being his 
delight to recount and record the blessings God so richly bestowed. He 
lived in the spirit of thanksgiving, for which his observant mind furnished him 
with frequent occasions. Daily benefits were not allowed to pass unnoticed ; 
be owned the Hand that renewed them every morning, and kindly continued 
tbcm every evening: and even the lengthened year of God’s goodness was 
gratefully reviewed. Thus in regarding and confessing the kindness of the 
Father of all mercies, he presents an example worthy of imitation to all 
generations. In his conduct were united duty and interest : duty, to which 
intelligent beings are called by powerful and constant obligation ; and interest, 
the most pleasing and profitable, — for the remembrance of past favours is ever 
calculated to encourage prayer and confident trust in God. And in this 
there is a double enjoyment of God's blessings ; an enjoyment in their use, 
and an enjoyment arising from the pleasurable recollection of them. Stated 
seasons for this employment cannot fail to be profitable ; and tue termination 
ofa ysBT is one of those seasons most favourable to reflection, and abounding 
in subjects for devout meditation. It may have been varied in its scenes, and 
eventful in its circumstances; but will have had its' joys as well as its 
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soreows, its^days of light as well as its ni^ts of darkness: and when the 
one is contrasted with the other^ its blessings will be found to have far 
exceeded what may have been deemed its ills. To the close of such a 
year we are, in the order of the providence of God, again approaching ; a 
year of valuable and numerous favoui|, a year of God's special goodness ; — 
as is confirmed by indisputable facts of Ihe most pleasing character ; for 
the visitations of the year have been bright and cheering. Not that the 
goodness of God is excluded from dispensations accounted painful and 
gloomy ; for even these have frequently been found pregnant with the most 
valuable and useful blessings. It is, indeed, more congenial with the 
feelings of nature to contemplate thosR scenes which are manifestly 
gracious ; and many such the closing year has known, confirmatory of the 
trutli, that it has been a year crowned — or covered — wilh God's goodness. 

Inattentive to time, seasons, and circumstances must those be who have 
not seen the goodness of God in public and general mercies. On a few of 
these the mind may profitably dwell. 

It has been a year of national peace. The value of this blessing can 
scarcely be estimated : it is best perceived when placed in contrast with the 
calamities of a state of war. For war, however successful and accounted 
glorious, is a curse to a land : it may have its triumphs and conquests, but it 
has also its debts and desolations. It increases the burden of taxation, it 
makes many drink of the cup of painful bereavement, and calls forth in 
families the voice of wailing and bitter woe* But from this dread scourge, 
which has been so frequently the rod of Jehovah’s wrath on nations, we have 
been preserved during the year, both at home and abroad. With no foreign 
power have wo been involved in the strife*of blood ; and our internal peace 
has been the calmness of soft repose. The outbreak in a distant colony edb 
scarcely he accounted an exception, nor be considered to assume a national 
character. Thus the inhabitants of the land have been allowed quietly to 
follow the pursuits of industry, merchandise, and science, and to have friendly 
intercourse with the inhabitants of distant lands, who have fiocked to our 
shores, in the fullest confidence of security during their sojourn among 
us ; intercourse which may not only have a favourable influence on the 
manufactures and commerce of our country, but, it is hoped, will bind in 
closer bonds of amity and brotherhood the families of our common earth. In 
this display of goodness, the hand of Providence may be seen, and ought to 
be confessed; for it is God who makes wars to cease, and ordains the 
blessings of peace. 

We may also remark that it has been a year of exemption from the ravages 
of disease. That alarming and astounding visitation of years not very 
remote, has been almost unknown in the present. Here and there it 
may have had its solitary victims, to remind us how completely wo are at 
the disposal of God, and l\pw easy it ^duld be* for Him to say again to the 
destroyer, Go through the land but from its fell rage and devastation we 
have been preserved. So free, indeed, has the year been from any remarkable 
affliction, that the mortality of the nation has scarcely reached its average ; a 
fact which, if taken in connexion with vast influx of visiters, and the 
congregating together of large^masses of people, must be admitted to be a 
manifestation of God's great goodness towards us and care over us. Strong 
claims may be urged on behalf of prudential regulations, and sanitary 
imfHrovements ? but, while their influence may be readily admitted, we must 
trace the general health of our country to providential goodness ; for, without 
this, Um measures of men, however wise and benign, will avail but little. 
God only can save from the pestilence that walketh in darkness and the 
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deBtruction that wasteth at noonday.’* ** Yes/’ the grateful heart wiH exclaim, 

“ this is of Thy goodness, O Lord !” • 

We may ftirther add, it has been a year of providential bounty. In the 
fruitfulness of the cultivated field, the goodness of God has been Very 
Tisible. The harvest vres looked foavvard to with considerable concerti; 
and, had it failed, the consequences would have been felt heavily indeed by 
various classes of society. But, through the blessing of God resting on the 
toil of the husbandman, the earth has yielded her abundant increase. In the 
beautiful poetry of the Psalmist, the inhabitants of our land may sing, ** The 
hills have rejoiced on every side, and the valleys also, covered over with 
com, have shouted for joy.” In this many may only see the hand of man, 
and conclude that it is only in the course of nature ; but the rightly- 
instructed mind will trace it to God's free goodness. Had He not blessed, 
man would have ploughed and sowed in vain. It was God who seasonably 
watered the earth from His chambers, the furrows were made soft with His 
showers, to receive the corn He had prepared ; then He blessed the springing 
thereof with His nourishing, maturing sun, causing the grass to grow for the 
cattle, and bread which strengtheneth man’s heart. So acknowledged the 
Psalmist : and so man should now be ready to confess ; for if the want of 
bread is a curse, the fulness thereof is a blessing manifesting God’s goodness ; 
and this with a liberal bounty has marked the year. To the goodness of this 
bounty there has also been added the goodness of watchful care, in reserving 
to our land “the appointed days of harvest.” It would have been an easy 
thing with Him to have blighted the hopes inspired, to have sent the mildew, 
the incessant rain, or the lightning’s withering fiame, and thus have destroyed 
the promise of abundance ; for the elements arc under His control. It is 
with Him to send cold or heat, to withhold or bestow rain, to clothe the 
heavens with blackness, or illumine them with the bright beaming of the 
ripening sun. But, fur numerous weeks, and that throughout the land, 
harvest-weather was continued, till the whole was reaped and safely gathered. 
In these favours of His providence, the year has been crowned with His 
goodness; and this goodness is the moie remurkiible and gracious, inasmuch 
as it has been bestowed in the midst of great national transgression. It has 
been good for evil ; thus heaping on us coals of fire^to melt us down into con- 
trition, and, if possible, to quench ou^ wrath with the gifts of llis love. And 
if, as a nation, we are constrained to confess that the year has been crowned 
with goodness, equally so have many as individuals cause to acknowledge the 
same, having proved it to be a year of great spiritual goodness to them, and 
that in family mercies and personal favours. Some may have lain on beds of 
languishing, or drunk of the bitter cup of bereavement ; but even painfUl 
afflictions were designed to promote the fruits of righteousness, and many 
afflicted ones have found the furnace of fire to be as a . temple of communion 
with God; and health has been agaii^ restored. ' And even the removal of 
iHends has been admonitory ; for 

“ Stricken friends are messengers of love/' 

** For iia they sicken^ and for us they die.’* 

But what multitudes there are who have had uninterrupted vigour and 
strength, and can yet number unharmed the members of tbeir family-circles ! 
To have had ability to toil for daily bread, and pursue the various vocations of 
life, and thus provide for personal and family wants, is goodness from the 
Lord : for it is in Him the creatures live, and move, and have continual being. 
Thus, during the year, many have found the Lord to \>e their Keeper and 
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Shad^t blesalng tbeir going out and their coming in, and preserving them 
from all evil. • 

Yet still more abundantly He has crowned the year with spiritual 
mercies^ to aid in the important w»ork of the sours salvation. For this 
purpose, Sabbaths have statedly returned, ordinances of religion have been 
multiplied, the Gospel has been faitiifufly preached, the throne of grace 
rendered accessible, the Scriptures given for instruction, and the Holy Spirit 
always near to enlighten, influence, and guide. There has indeed been line 
upon line, and precept after precept, a goodly heritage of sacred advantages. 
With these privileges, many positive blessings have been bestowed: such as 
light in darkness, strength for duty, vigorous faith, blooming hope, and peace, 
love, and joy in the midst of worldly trials and mental conflicts. In these 
things, reviewing the year, happy families and thankful individuals will be 
Jed with sincerity to exclaim, “TJiou, Lord, hast crowned the year with Thy 
goodness.” Nor should it be overlooked that it is eminently the goodness of 
God, whatever instruments have been employed. I'lie statesman may have 
been wise, prudent, and pacific in his plans and purposes ; municipal bodioa 
may have been stringent and watchful in their measures to guard against the 
occasions of disease ; the luisbandman may have been lubotious and skilful in 
the cultivation of his land ; and the Clirisiiau instant in season to avail 
himself of the ordinances of the Gospel : but vain would have been all the 
measures and endeavours of men, without the blessing of God. On every 
favour, both of providence and of grace, there is written, “ This is God's 
goodness. This is God’s gift.” Happy the nations who thus own His hand, 
and are led by His goodncbs to walk iii^His ways, ceasing to do evil and 
learning to do well. Happy the men who thus own Him to be their 
bountiful Lord, and render thanks to Him acc‘e}}tably for benefits recoifed 
from His hands, and lliat not only in the service of songs of praise, but 
especially in the obedience of a Jjoly life, “ Whoso is wise, and will observe 
these things, even they shall understand the luvingkindiiess of the Lord.*’ 
(Psal. evii. 43.) 

Chelsea, 


ENTIRE SANCTIFICATION: 

ITS ATTAINMHNT. * 

Get four things established in your mind: I. That the blessing /aa;/ be 
attained. 2. That it muni be attained. 3. That it is attainable now* 4. That 
it is attainable only by simple faith: faith in the atonement, without reference 
to the merit of works, past, present, or to come, “Fear not, only 
believe.” 

1. That it is aitainahU is sufHcienil^ proved by one passage of Scripture: 
“And the very God of peace amnetify jou wholly ; apd I pray God your whole 
spirit and • soul and body be preserved blameless unto the coming of our 
Lord Jesus Christ. Faithful is He that calleth you, who also will do it.” 
(1 Thess. V. 23, 24.) This is a ourprising text: surprising to those 
sincere souls who, from ordinary tcacliing and habits of reflection, Lave 
been led into* a sort of settled apprehension that the evil over which they 
mourn must of necessity continue, because there is no available remedy : 
and surprisirfg for its singular expressiveness, precision, and clearness. 

Here is not only a plain invocation for the precise thing, founded on tlm 
promise necessarily understood ; but also a request that the blessing, when 
rec^ved, may contfhue to be enjoyed from that memorable period to the end 
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of life. And, as if the Spirit of inspiration would leave no room for the 
adversary of holiness to offer one temptation,to unbelief, he uses an expression 
nowhere else introduced in the volume of revelation. And a peculiar definiteness 
of language seems reserved for this subject. We are to be kept “ blameless 
and this blamelessness, extending to whole spirit and soul and body,” is 
to be perpetuated to the utmost limit or probation. To all this is added the 
strong and unequivocal assertion, that the ** faithful” God, who ^^calleth" 
His people, will accomplish the glorious work. 

2. This blessing must be obtained ; being that ** holiness, without which no 
man shall sec the Lord.” Only the ** pure in heart ” can have that blissful 
vision. “ There shall in no wise enter into ” the holy Jerusalem “ anything that 
deiilcth.” If we would enter heaven, we must in the final hour be found of 
God ” without spot and blameless.” Whether, therefore, we regard the 
faithfulness of the covenant God, or the security of the believer, entire 
aanctidcation must be obtained here. 

8. But this great salvation is attainable notv. It must be obtained at some 
moment between this and the mortal hour. None deny that it is attainable 
at death ; but neither can it be denied that death may happen to the believer 
any moment, even the very next. Hence the command of Christ, “Be ye 
ready that is, lie now and always ready ; “ for ye know not the hour when 
the Son of Man cometh.” Not the pangs of death, nor the weakness of 
disease, nor the merit of duty, nor the lapse of time, can save. This is the 
work of Christ, of Christ only, who is ever ready and ever mighty to save. 
Assure yourself, therefore, if you are ready to look to the Crucified, that you 
may have the blessing now* 

4. To come to Christ now, is** to believe. In Christ are “all spiritual 
blessings and faith is the only channel by which they How to the sinner. 
This channel may be large or small, and the comparative extent of its capacity 
regulates the measure of the imparted blessing. “ According to your faith be 
it done unto you.” 

The power of the incarnate Saviour, as manifested in healing the diseased, 
confirms and illustrates these views. 11c require d faith in those who would 
he healed : He ascribed the application of the healing efllcacy to faith. It is 
even said of Him, that He was unable to perform certain miracles “ because of 
unbelief.” The woman who pressed through the crowd that “thronged 
Him,” and, in believing hope, “touched the hem of His garment,” was 
healed of her “plague.” '*lt is recorded that, on one occasion, when His 
fame had attracted around Him multitudes of diseased persons, “ as many as 
touched Him were made perfectly whole.” It was not the length of their 
journey, it was not the violence of their prayers or cries, that healed them ; 
hut they were healed by their believing approach to Christ. Even so it is 
witli those who desire inward holiness, and seek the cure of their inbred 
malady. They are healed, they are ' sanctified, by faith in Christ. Faith 
receives from Him a Divine and holy influence, changing the enmity of the 
carnal mind into the image of Him whose name and nature is love. 

Many of our invaluable hymns were written under the immediate conviction 
that Methodism was “ raised up tu^pread scriptural holiness through the 
land.” The ninety-fifth hymn, addressed to*^ the “Author of faith,” and 
describing “inward religion,” is an admirable composition, an instructive 
homily on the way of faith. Here the principle is characterized as a 
“realising light,” a “kindled fire,” an “ active flame;” and the'work of faith 
is to disperse the “ clouds ” and “ shadows ” of time ; to connect with the 
present things “past” and “future;” to exhibit “the invisible to mortal 
eye;” and to receive into the human heart “|)ardon, and holiness, 
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and heaven.” ClJateli the fire of this hymn, and you have the spirit of Caleb 
and Joshua. Did they say of tl>e promised land, when they came in sight of 
it, full of giant enemies as it was, “ Let us go up at once and possess it, for 
we are well able to overcome it ?’* Just so will you claim the Canaan of 
perfect love, while your soul is anin^ted^by this strong confidence. 

But the question is, How shall this faith be put in exercise, so as now to 
receive the blessing? “1 want so to believe as to enter in: how shall I do 
it ?” One thing to be borne in mind U, the distinction between works in 
order to ** the faith that sanctifies,** and works in order to sanctification. If 
sanctification were by works, Christ would be lost sight of. But works in 
order to the faith that sanctifies, are the Veil-directed struggles of the wise 
and able mariner to gain the ** desired haven.** The notion of sanctification 
by works fosters pride, exalts self, and leads to the cry, “ The temple of the 
Lord, the temple of the Lord, are we :** “ Stand by thyself, come not near 
me ; I am holier than thou.” But works in order to the faith that sanoMes, 
lay the leper, all loathsome and helpless, at the feet of ('hrist, and then send 
him to exalt the riches of Divine mercy by telling what great things the Lord 
hath done for him. 

The want of inward holiness must be known and deeply felt, before you 
can cordially and heartily appropriate Christ and His great s'^lvation. This 
is a branch of self-knowledge attained by much prayer, by increased attention 
to the purity and spirituality of the law, and by continuous efforts to gain 
complete mastery over sin. 

In order to obtain the blessing, you must believe for it, casting yourself, 
with all your sins, on “the atoning God.** It is observable that those who 
were healed by Christ did not all urge tneir plea in the same manner. In 
some, faith presented the distressed object before the Saviour’s eye, ^md 
prompted the prayer that reached His ear. Others seemed not content with 
this passive faith : they pressed on till they came so near to Christ that they 
placed themselves in contact with Him. ** They touched Him.** This was 
not ofiensive to Christ; for “as many as ” thus “ touched Hjm were made 
perfectly whole.*' Mow this distinction obtains in the exercise of faith for 
the sanctifying grace. Many in pursuit of the blessing have received Christ, 
and have been “changed into the same image,** while simply waiting in 
devout expectation. At the moment of spiritual healing they lay passive, 
only breathing out their wishes to God, , 

But “ the kingdom of heaven suffereth violence, and the violent take it by 
force.’* This was illustrated by those who pressed forward; as it were, 
“ seizing ** and “ claiming ’* the blessing from Christ. Such faith is beautifully 
described in the four hundred and seventeenth hymn. 

This brief essay may be concluded with one remark. In every effort of 
faith take care that you forget not the Holy Spirit. The work is His : 
grieve Him not by neglect. He wil]«iot give flis glory to another. Approach 
for the struggle full of prayer find with holy trembling. Know that the Spirit 
of God must work with you and in you, or you can do nothing. The faith 
that really saves from sin must be the “ gift of God,’* a “ Divine evidence and 
conviction.’* Our God will be “ had w reverence *’ of all who would enter 
the “holiest place.’* IlaveyStt entered? Gratefully adore. Beholding the 
glor^ of the Lord, “stand in awe, and sin not.'** 
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THE AKOUNDINGS OF INIQUITY* 

A SERMON. 

“ And because iniquity shall abound, the 
lore of many shall wax cold. But he that 
shall endure unto the end, the same shall bo 
saved.” — Matt. xxiv. VI, Vi. 

(Con finned from page 334.) 4 . 

II. We proceed to coiuider the b meful 
elTects of sucli a state of things. It is 
most deteriorating, perilous, and deadly. 

** llecaiise iniquity shall abound, the love 
of'TiVany shall wax cold.” At such 
seasons, the atmosphere of the church is 
charged with the most <langerous and dc- 
.structive eleiilents. Aposlasie.s from the 
truth, and from the love and righteoM^ness 
of God, will he glaring and freijueiit. 
The foundations of tme religion and 
piety will be sapped. l\eligi<m will he 
extremely superficial ; and consequently, 
religious principle will be weak, base, and 
ineftcctive, Ueligiou will be iiuK-h talked 
about in name, and great profe-shions will 
he made in regard 10 it as an inuh'finvd 
«oq*cthing ; hut from the religion of God, 
the religion of Divijie tiuth and holine.ss, 
there will bo a feaiful depavtuie. Men, 
and even religious men, — men of true 
faith and love, — will ho exposed to the 
danger of being gradually, and almost 
imperceptibly^ moved Irom the rock of 
pure, Christian truth. The inilueuce ever 
tending to destroy unsophisticated views 
and convictions of scripUiral truth, to 
wear out piety, and put an cud to the. 
correctness and strictness of their lives, 
will he withering indeed, and) if not re- 
sisted, will hurry them away into the 
gulf of general imlilferenco to Divine 
things. ’I’o the sincere and gtMminc fol- 
lows s of Clirist, even open opposition and 
persecution are not so dangerous, hec.iiive 
not nearly so subtle and insidioq<. At 
such times, hypocrites and false professors 
may apostatise by multitudes, and some 
few real believers may prove unfaithful ; 
but the danger to true religion, on the 
whole, is not so great in times of perse- 
cution, os amid the disguised and .subtle^ 
nboundings of iniquity. The former may 
crush a part of the budding, but the latter 
sap its very foundations. 'I’he fornuT 
may cut otf a few members from the 
body, but the latter eat out the very vitals 
of the body itself. Persecutions may 
drive multitudes of liirtdings and mere 
nominal professors from the church, and 
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scare a few of its sincere members into 
Clpostasy ; but the aboundings of iniquity, 
and esjKcially in the subtle forms which 
now prevail, will blight the fields of Zion, 
and spread the cold and dreariness of 
winter over all her dwellings. In short, 
the love of many will wax cold. Multi- 
tudes will not merely leave their first love, 
while deep spiritual religion declines, and 
a less religious stiictiicss prevails, but they 
will lose their religion altogether, their love 
to (iod will become extinct, and the land 
will abound with open, and caprcially with 
Secret, ajiostates. Thus the intiucnce now 
bearing upon religious men, and religious 
principle, and which, alas! lias set in 
almost like an irresistible torrent, is replete 
with danger, and is most destructive of 
the pure light and love of God in the 
souls of men. 

There is much religious form ; and 
there is a feaiful lack of religious life, 
power, and purity, 'fhe prevalence of 
Mihtle and insidious forms of iniquity hn.s 
diffused a gradual but deadly poison 
through society, and produced a fCcirful 
detcriuraiion in its moral and spiritual 
somidiu'ss. Great munbers bold religious 
tiuth and principle — I me.iii the religious 
tiiitli and princi|)le found in the oracles 
of (lod — with an enfeebled hand. There 
is a weakness and a looseness in their re- 
ligious convictions, a con fused ness in their 
views, and ai^ inconsistency in their con- 
duct, indicative of spiritual darkness and 
^ coldness. Persecution and opposition 
have not extinguished the lamp of pure 
and unadulterated liutli, nor quenched 
the sacred fiaine of Divine love; but the 
insidious forms of iniquity Iiave gradually 
bedimmed their spiritual sight. In thou- 
sands of instances they have cooled, and 
ill thousands more quenched, their burning 
spiritual affection.s. To do this, the forma 
the miipiit,'^ now abounding powerfully 
tend. ^Vnat more calculated than the 
wretched principle of expediency, — ^than a 
deep inuilfcvence to the one true religion,-— 
than indistinct vibws of the sanctity and 
obligati^*!! of the Christian Sabbath,— ban 
a iatitudinarian spirit as to things which 
(lod lias made fixed and absolute, — than a 
disposition to regard religious error as 
harmless, if not to louk^^upon it with 
favour, — and than a subtle and general 
worldliuoss: we say, what can be more 
cdiculated than tbyse forms of iniquity, 
operating, as they do, in coiijuiictioivwith 
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its grossei^ forms, to make the love of 
truth, of God, of holiness, to wax cold ? 
And here lies the danger; here is fho 
subtle and deadly poison. Comparatively 
few have the disposition, and still fewer 
have the courage, to expose tltis state tif 
things, to strip iniquity of its disguises, 
and to sound the notes of a faithful and 
earnest warning. A false, a bloated, lib' 
eralism has blinded thousands : and in 
many instances, where there is dissatis' 
faction with the present state of things, 
and a disposition to lift up a wartiiug 
voice, the monitor is encountered by 
an array of charges of bigotry, illihe- 
rality, intolerance, and the like. There 
are, it is true, warm contchts waged 
between various parties ; but we are afraid 
that they prodm^e little beside death. 
Love^ love to God and man, is waxing 
cold. Apostasies from pure, Bible, Iteart- 
felt, sanctif)iiig religion, are luimeroas. 
Piety is sii])eriicial, spiiitnul life is at a 
low ebb, and the progress of real, vital 
religion is slow and questionable. The 
times, although in some respects promising 
and propitious, are yet full of peril. 'I'hesc 
are facts which, with a voice of thunder, 
speak to every observant mind, and 
proclaim, “Take hoed to yourselves! 
beware, and watch.” Mv brethren, let us 
improve the warning. Let ns bring the 
matter home, and see if tin; declaration of 
the text has not been fulfilled in us, or in 
some around us. 'i'hc question is most 
mometiltAis. Let us attend to it with the 
deepest interest, and with the greatest 
energy. And may tlie Lotd help us! 

111. And especially let* us mark the 
encouragement given to persevering fideL# 
ity. ** But he. that shall endure to the 
end, tlic same shall he saved.” 

“ But he that shall endure to the end.’' 
This is an important condition, it denotes 
unflinching faithfulness to Clirist, and un- 
wavering and undaunted perseverance in 
the course which He has marked out fur 
us. All the subtle and imsidioiis, as well 
■ as open and revolting, fonns of iniqu^y* 
are to bo withstood, and thei{ baneful 
influence on ourselves zealously watched 
against. Principle — real, simple, genuine 
principle — must be held fust, and sternly 
followed. Expediency, as a substitute fur * 
principle, must have no share in our esti- 
mation, and no place in our motives, 
Futlher, the one true and only Divine 
religion mus'jbe regarded ns paramount; 
and a deep conviction of its exclusive 
claims and supreme importance must be 
cherished and acted upon by us. Instead 
of j^egarding it with indifference, we must 


embrace it, defend its sovereign claims, 
and insist on its absolute pre-eminence, 
with the deepest and liveliest interest, and 
with all the energy we can command. The 
Lord’s day, too, tlio Christian Sabbath, 
q;iust be kept honoured, and sanctified by 
us; and its Divine authority and per- 
petual obligation be fully and zealously 
m lintained. Cloudy views and an easy 
practice, in reference to the holy Sabbath, 
will soon destroy our religious adcctioUwS, 
uad produce n deathlike coldness in our 
souls. Jn fact, the man who can vbdate 
the day of sacred rest, affords decisive 
proof that hh love to God, and to God’s 
service, has waxed cold already. If, then, 
we would endure to the end, if we be 

faithful unto death, all this iniistbc avoided. 

Still further: we must zealously re- 
pudiate, and utterly riMiounce, everytliing 
like a latitudinarinn spirit ; faithfully 
avoid .nnd condemn all religious error; 
and in this age of worldliness, conduct 
ourselves as citizens of heaven. Such, 
whatever amount of reproach, aufl’cring, 
and loss it may cost us, is tlic man- 
ner in which wc must fed and act, if 
wc would be found amongst those who 
ciiidurc to the iMid. Amidst opposition, per- 
secution, reproaches, in .'ipiie of the cry of 
bigotry and intoleiance, amidst defective 
and illu.sory views of the standard of 
religious truth and principle, amidst hosts 
of apostates and heartless professors of 
religion, in an age of expediency and 
worldliness, we must take and maintain a 
decisive and determined stand on the side 
of Divine truth and righteousness. No- 
thing, in bl^iort, must move us from our 
8teadfabtnes.s to God and His holy Gospel. 
Wc shall Imvu much to encounter, it is 
true, if w^e act thus. But all this the text 
implies, 'flic term endutc denotes that 
we shall he much pained and troubled. 
Our faith, patience, and charily will be 
severely tried. AVe shall have to hear a 
great deal. Suffering, reproach, perse- 
cution, and even abundoiiinciit, may be 
our lot. We shall have to bear up against 
the heavy pressure of a torrent of ini- 
quity. AVc shall often he hard pressed. 
But here is our duty : we must endure, 
Paiionce must have iLK perfect work. Love 
to God mus.t be kept burning. Per- 
severance must be complete. Nothing 
must turn ns aside, or make us stop short. 
Spite of earth and hell, wc must tight our 
passage througli. To fall short of en- 
during to the end, for a mouth, for a 
week, for u day, for an hour, is to perUh ! 
Nothing short of an endurance to the 
cud, even to the moment of death, will be 
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regarded as a fainiment of tins condition 
of salvation. Not that we need slavishly 
fear; providing we only cainestly desire, 
and, in humble dependence on God, 
resolve, to be faithful to death. But on 
this we must fix our eye; and at all 
limes, and in all circumstances, at this 
we must steadfastly aim. Aim at it in 
adversity ; aim at it under persecution and 
suffering; aim at it amidst smiles and 
frowns, in ease and in prosperity ; aim at 
it everywhere and at all times. All these 
seasons are full of danger. Some whom 
persecution and opposition could not over- 
throw, have fallen before case and pros- 
perit3\ They had withstood fhe violent 
8li<.^*‘:..but a gentle iiiaiinialion lias cast 
them down. Brethren, by God*s grace, 
resolve to endure at all times, and to 
endure to the end. Yield to no circum- 
stances. 

Consider the blessed encouragrincnt to 
this. How sustaining and animating f 
But he that shall endure to the end, the 
same shall be saved.” Be faithful until 
you reach that solemn and all-important 
point — death ; and all will be secure for 
ever. Beyond this there is no foe, no 
peril, no possibility of perishing, 'fl^s 
closes your probation, finislics your state 
of ifial and danger together, and, if you 
have been faithful, irrevocably fixes )our 
lot among the blest. You “slirdl be 
saved.” You shall escape trouble, suf- 
fering, danger, punishment, death, hell ; 
escape wrath, misery, and eternal de- 
struction. You shall escape • perishing 
amid the horrors and agonies of “the 
blackness of darkness.” While all the 
wicked, while apostates and unfaithful 
professors, sink into black despair, plunge 
mtp the awful depths of everlavNtiiig tor- 
ment, and arc crushed and agonized by 
the vengeance of God, infinite and eternal, 
you ** shall not be hurt by the second 
death between you and it theic 
shtiil be a great impa.ssable gulf. And 
what a salvation is this! If there were 
nothing else, this would be worth itll we 
can endure. But this is only the negative 
side. This is the lowest part of eternal 
salvation. The believer who is fnitliful 
unto death, shall iiot^only not peribli, but 
have everlasting life.” He shall be saved , 
eternally. He shall see God in llis beauty 
and gl6ry, be satisfied with Mis likeness, 
rise resplendent with His image, breathe 
aeraphic love and joy, and be perfectly 
secure and happy beneath His smile for 
ever. ** He shall be savetL” A meaning 
is compressed into this word which it 
will take eternity to expand and unfold. 


It eomprehonds a blissful and glorious 
immpriality ; “ a crown of life a “far 
nfbrc exceeding and eternal weight of 
glory.” It comprehends the full, the 
satisfying, the everlasting enioyment of 
£jod. It comprehends, in sliort, all of 
safety, honour, glory, and happiness, that 
spiritual and immortal man can enjoy 
Think, my brethren, of a perfect de- 
liverance from the deepest and most pro- 
longed misery, of perfect and eternal 
security, of the unclouded vision of God 
and the Lamb, of an eternal dwelling amid 
the ravishing beauties and glories of the 
new Jeriisalcin, of trees of life and rivers 
of pirrcst blessing, of the brightening 
splendours, bursting joys, and swelling 
notes, — think, in a word, of all that Je- 
hovali has revealed or intimated of perfect 
bliss and glory; and then, so far as mortals 
can, you may' think what it is to be saved. 
And shall nut all this lead us to endure to 
the end ? Shall we be unfaithful in the 
prospect of happiness and glory like this? 
Jlather let us gird on our armour anew. 
By God’s grace, let us nerve, let us fortify^, 
ourselves more vigorously to prosecute 
the conflict. Tlic grand, the solemn, the 
all-decisive period draws near. Dangeis 
may grow thicker and fiercer as we ap- 
proach the point, — the in finitely important 
rnoincnt ot victory. But God is on our 
side, our Captain bids us fear not. He arms 
and strengthens ns for the combat; and if 
we faitiifully endure a little longer, the 
shouts of a final victory will soon burst on 
oiir car, and triumphant angels will wel- 
come our spirits home to God. Amen. 

S. L. A. 


TO TIIK UNAWAKBNED. 

Be yr also ready : for in such an hour 
as yo think nut the Son of .Man cometh.” — 
Matt. xxiv. 44, 

Tiiesi: were our Saviour’s words to His 
disciples, when telling them of things 
that should be hereafter; and these are 
Ills words to us now. Death often comes 
without a moment's warning : sooner or 
later all must die: and should we not 
strive to “ make our calling and election 
sure ? ” If I ie come and find us watching, 
well : but if not, what is the sentence 
for those who wait not their Lord's 
coming? 1'hey shall ho cast into “the 
lake which hurncth with fire and brim- 
stone;” where “there shall be weeping, 
and wailing, and gnashing of teeth.’* 
Lord, save us from this horrible pit I 
“ Be ye also ready, * This implies the 
necessity of preparation. We are all 
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suinersi lost sinners, undone, and cannot 
came to Gc^, but throu^jh Jesus, His be- 
loved Son : and grace suilicient is offVfedio 
every on? of us, in ord#i that we rna}* come. 
None can be ready ” unless tliey have 
“ washed their robes, and made them 
white in the blood of the Lamb : ” unIc>S 
they feci their heajrU ronev’ed, find their 
sins forgiven, for the sake of Him who 
died on Calvary: unless lln^y have 
conscious acceptance “through the lle- 
loved \ * and these alone can ho s li J to be 
“ ready” waiting till their change come. 

“For in such an hour as ye think not 
the Son of Man cometh.** Hi"! coming 
shall bo sudden and unexpected. None 
knoweth its time ; “not even the nngels 
which are in heaven, but my Kaih'r 
only." It may find some in the li ill- 
room, threading the mazes of the dance, 
and hurry them away to the depths of an 
iinsecm, unthonght-of eternity. Otlvis 
it may find in the ale-houV. drinking 
perdition to themsclvt\s, and ortoutoihLir 
families also ; and those may oiily awake 
from tlieir sleeji lo find themsehes th** 
prey of “the worm thatdieth not, and of 
the fire that is never (pienchod," And 
now, look inside tliis little chamber, and 
behold a fair young form stretelied on a 
bed of languishing; and hear fioin those 
pallid lips such words as these, “ I know 
that iny Redeemer li\eth." Death coin<*s 
there too; but O, how gently, how softly, 
he places his cold hand on the p:de brow, 
and the spirit passes away to that God 
who gave it! Or, again, look at that 
venerable old man, whose limbs have re- 
fused to support the feebk* frame, and 
whose every breath seems as tliough it 
would be the last : hear wliat lie says, — * 
“Though after my skin worms destroy 
this body, yet in my flesh shall 1 sec 
God ; whom 1 shall see for myself, 
and mine eyes shall bcliohl, and not 
another." And then the aged pilgrim 
sinks to rest on the bosom of Ids Lord. 
O, may I die the death of the righteous, 
and may my last cud he like Ids! 
Christians the hour of desth, though % 
may come unexpected!}', is af blissful 
hour; for thenceforth they shall be for 
'ever in heaven. 

And now let me address a word to the 
gay and thoughtless, to the divers of 
pleasure more than of God. Would you 
like. your call to come when 3^11 are in 
the height ojp mirth and excitement? 
Would you not, if you saw tlic grim form 


of death advancing, floe, crying, “lam 
not yet ready ? " Would you like to sec 
him come, when in the midst of your 
revelry? would not your cry he, “1 am 
not vet rendy ?” l*niise then, pause, and 
think. Death will wait for no man. He 
o^Us, and you must go. O, tremble and 
prepare! What will it avail you in the 
last great day, to say, “ U was so sudden 
th.it I had *110 time?" No llmef sinner! 
What! many long years for mirth, and yet 
noihne! “Prepare to meet thy God/* 
“ flo yo also ready : for in such aii hour 
as yc think not the Son of Man cometh.” 
Let me earnestly entreat all those who 
read these lines, and are .still unsaved, to 
make sure wr,rk for eternity. A ndj^ og 
who know Jc'*ih I would cncourtlje to 
press forwards; for there arc hcigiits and 
depths still unknown, even to you. ‘And 
may we all ronomber the words of onr 
S.rvionr, when he s.aid, “ Watch therc- 
ft)?c : foi ye know not what hour your 
Lord doth come — whether “at even, or 
at midnight, or at the cock-crowing, or in 
tln5 morning. And what T say unto you I 
say unto all, Watch ! " F, M, B, 


BASKK'f or rRAOMP:NTS.^ 

Tuosi; pay dear for pleasantry who 
joke at the expense of truth : othera are 
\cry apt to conclude that if they disregard 
it in jest, they will also in earnest. 

To judge by externals, is to lest gold by 
the glitter ; wlien, in truth, the refiner’® 
crucible is the only place for proving the 
pure metal. 

The moment a sapling becomes united 
to Christ, that moment the saplingbecomes 
a iVuil-bei^rcv ; and, if you are trees of the 
T.ord, do not be surprised if you feel His 
pruning-knife : — all his fruit-hearers feel 
it. 

Suppose the greatest sinner on the face 
of the earth were to come in here. Do 
you ask me what he must have done in 
order ^0 liave become such ? O, he must 
have heard of the Gospel’s sulvution, and 
dc'^pised it ! 

To return the love of friends, is the 
chari'y of publicans from the compact of 
advantage ; hut to be well-minded towards 
enemies, is among the heights of the 
Christian law, and an imitation of the 
Godhead. 

Be great students of the cross of Christ ; 
it is the great means of resisting Satan. 
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DIVINE PROVIDENCE ILLUSTRATED. 


GOD’S CARE OVER A MISSIONARY. 

Thr promise, “I/O, I am witli you 
alway,” iloubtleas includes protection from 
danger. The Miasiunnry company whirii 
loft lioith <»n tlio 7th of September, 1820, 
experienced a mnnifeld fulfilment of this 
promise. There were together Sultan 
Katte Ghery, a desceiidarit of the royal 
family of the Crimea, hw >\’ife, a daughter 
of a r(‘»peelablo goutleman in Edinburgh, 
myself, and one (jr two other passengers. 
After traverriing the German Oeean a few 
days, with a favourable wind, a Sabbath 
ocourred. A.s we wero all eutfering fnmi 
seasick ne.ss, there was no public service; 
hut iif’‘Lho (jveuiiig wo made an effort, and 
held a social iiK-eting in the eaiiin, after 
which all went on dei:k, au»l emititiiied to 
walk about till near nine o’clock, when 
there waj a general move to wauls their 
respeotivo berths. The ( Captain, too, retired ; 
and only the Mute, myself, and two or three 
seamen, remained on tli'ck. Again and again 
1 resolved to retire to my but btill 

continued alternately to reelino on a beneli, 
and move about on the (piarter-deek, till it 
approached the lionr of niidinght, and J 
began to l^lk(‘ myself to ta^k f)i .such un- 
aeeoniitable conduct. M'lien these tliougins 
W'er^: pa.ss.ing in my mind, I looktsl acjoss 
the quaiter-bows ol the le^scl, and observed 
the high and rtx'ky c<\:id of Denmark, ap- 
paumlly within a iev* himdred yards of us. 
Tlio aliirm wa.s Inalanlly gi\en; tlio Mato 
gave un immediate order to put thu ship 
about; and tlio Captain, aioused b}' the 
hustle and noihc, cssmo on deck. After 
making inquiry as (o the manner in whirh 
our danger wuh iliseifveietl, ho observed, tJnit 
if we had kept on in the t-aine course a few 
niiiiutes longer, mu'^t all have perished. 
The vessel w'ua sailing at sueli a^iapid rate, 
that sho M'ouhl liave goiu! to ji'n eis by tlio 
firit slroko against the loek.s ; and tlicio was 
such a purge produced by tlic higli wind 
lashing the sea against tlioui, that all the 
boats must have been swamjied, while to 
scale tho pvecipicc.s would have been im- 
possible. Dll inquiring of tbo Captain why 
lie had not been keeping a better waveh, he 
informed me that, according to his reckoning, 
he was still fifty inilos from land; and that 
there must have bomi a strong eurroiit in tbo 
ocean, occasioned by tho provalouee of a 
W'fcsterly wind, which had impelled us on- 
Vi'ard much quicker tlnm tho log indicated. 
1 looked back with a thankful heart upon 
tho dreadful peril from which a merciful 
Proviilenco had delivered us, and could then 
understand the reason why I had been pro- 
veated from retiring at iny usual hour of 
rest. ^ Eternity will never efface the im- 
pression made upon niy mind by this 
mouifest interposition of a kind Providence. 


On that spot I dcxlit^cd myself anew to my 
kind Preserver, who had thus so wonderfully 
^^delivurod my soul from death.” 

I must add, as another instance of God’s 
mercy, and tho fullilmeiit of His promise, a 
second deliverance, but aocomplishedby other 
means. In tho autumn of tho year 1821, 
when I was living in a Rassiari fort, in tho 
midst of a mountain -tribe called 1 lie Inguish, 

I w’as subji'ot to repeated attacks of inter- 
mittent fever, which caused some alarm to 
the llus-sian officer who commanded the 
detaehmont of tlie army stationed there. 
Ho repeatedly invited mo to occupy one of 
the two ehamliers of wliich his cottage con* 
sipt(‘d ; supposing that tho dampness of tlio 
subteivuncaii iv.sidencc which I oe-cupied 
Wiis the cause of my siikncss. At last, 
finding that I should ralliov gratify than 
ineonv(!iuenco liini and his wife by^ my 
eompliane(‘, J ivuioved to tbi' Captain’s 
Jiouse. I’he hovel which I quitted was 
formetl by digging a space about twenty 
feet by twelve out of the brow of the lull, 
and throwing tho earth over tlio precipice, 
wliieh I'oimed o io side of the fort : this was 
hoai’do<I up oM ibreo solos, so as to prevent 
tho ^•oll IVoia ({Jling in, and a wooilon front, 
with ouo or two siu.ill windows, formed tJic 
remaining side of tin- fciructiirc ; to wlileh a 
path ftom the hill above Led throiigli a cook- 
room on (MIC end of tli(‘ dwelling. The 
eoveiing was ooiupo.^ed «)f bt ams laid across, 
which snpportial an imniensc nns.s of earth, 
so Solid, that the roof wus in a lino with 
the open space of th(' fbrt, and, indeed, 
funned part of the promenade. During thu 
Mimmer, 1 observed no dampness, and tlio 
be.iui .1 appeare I so strong that I felt no su.s- 
picwni of danger. In tho course of about a 
' week after i Inul removed to the Captain’s 
hou-se, my servant came into luy apartment 
at an early hour, and, w'itli a very sad eouii- 
tenaiiee, askid mo to aceompnny him to siio 
sometliing which had arrested his atUmtion. 

I followed him to tho spot where a few 
days befoio my dwM lling stood, the bi^ms of 
which had given way, and tho W'holo ma.s3 
wdiieh llioy supported, enough to bury a 
hundn‘d men, bad fallen in ; and the largest 
portion of it lay on tlie very spot whero I 
used to '.deep. I bad of ton accounted my 
fever au allliction; and one night ftdt so 
ill, that J attempted to rise and w'lito to my* 
friends, informing them that, if found dead 
’ ill the tfmrning, they might know that 
sickness, and not violence, was tlio cause. 
Now', liowcvor, it appeared that this fever 
had been sent, not to destroy, ])ut to save 
niy life; for, if I had coptinued in my 
former habitation, it must have inevitably 
bccomu my grave. 1 will ncitlicr attempt 
to reeal) nor to describe the feelings wliicii I 
experienced on wiumssing this desolation, 
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but have often reflootod with gi*atitudo providonc-c of God over myself and family, 
upon my pj^'Sorvation, and have felt re- — Jtev. Oeorpf of the VniUd Vreshj- 

buked when tlbposed to dielrust tlie 4iind tcri'm Church. 


PARENTAL MONITOR. 

' • 


THE MOmER’S MISTAKE KATAL. 

Wjio aniono- the ehildreii of nioii mpiircs 
po much \\isdom as the nu^ther of u family ? 
The atatepman riH|uiros wiadoin that lu'inay 
so advise or direct to socuio llie happiness 
or prosperity of tlie nation ; hut should one 
statesman act unwisely, uuotlier may .sk‘p 
in to repair the evil, and so liis country 
may ho saved from inipemlin*: ruin. The 
morehaiit. nei'ils wisd'un and skill, ihiv.^ip.ht 
and tael, that he may tjunh' his aiiaiis with 
dUcrolion , hut should all iiis plans he 
frustrated, .ml rieiies make themselvea 
wiiifija ami ll\ away at oao period «>f his 
life, he liny nave thtun lesuned at aaollo-r; 
so that at tlio 1 lo.?e of liis hih, he may 
leave In', tinndy lu eri?e and eoinloit. 'I’lie 
farmer needs wisdom oi eultiYatin}j; his 
land and arram;ui;; his sloek, so as to 
hrinj? iis;n the n<‘.'«t i<'t\i:n I'.r his labour ami 
toil*, hut, sliouM In' <iil oii(‘ yc'ar to ieil*>o 
his hopes, the next may make up llio de- 
tieienf'y. Tlio navijiatnr neids wisihun to 


pfiiido his fmil hark over the traeldcss deep, 
bo that lie may es'-ape the rocks and whirl- 
pm>ls which may lie in hia way ; but, should 
be he iinJ 01 1 unate, and heeome a Avreck, he 
}ia« a ehan< i' »)f heinj; savetl hy holding? cm 
by th(‘ ri^f;in;; or in his boat.,* and in this 
paint ul situation he may lind timely lud]» 
from another A'oya^^er. Hut the mothc'r !— if 
she make a mistake in her rnlcfhty M'lirk, the 
prohahilily is that it will lie falsh Jler 
little hark, win* Ii has juif, been laum'nod in 
tlie necMii of life, wull tiinl many rocks and 
i|iuek.s;mds and wliiilpools in ils way; she, 
tln‘ molhm*, i-j to lx* tin* pihd f.»r the most 
impoitant put ej' the Aoya^^e; and, if she 
fail’? to i;iiide deeadful will hii the 

wiix k, when it du'^lu"' o\tr the pveei])it‘‘o of 
lime* into t'lernilN 'fhen* will he no kind 
liand to ludjs no let.iriiinix Kcei.'ony to rejxiir 
thi* inj’iiy llu* work is done, ami uono 
helly, ami eternity amH oi Ikj and re-eelio 
the dreadful tale of il elnld lo. 5 t ll!iou;;Ii a 
molljer’-* nej>h'et. 


OUR SERVANTS. 


THE FAUE\VKEL,~A PAKTIXG 
ADDRESS 'I’O SEinA^y'S. 
nv TiiK iirv. 0 evil) ii vv. 

Xo doubt the time and plwo are fresh in 
yi)ur rocollectum, when you h.ido farewell 
to your parents and youi hoifio. On that 
day your iieaii; overllowed Avith feelinjr, and 
yom* eyes Avith ti ars. M'^hile you were pre- 
paring to depart, you weie sometimes excited 
by tlio prospeet of the new' eireumstanccs in 
life in which you Avere a)»out to bo placul ; 
and, at other liniea, you wu're depi c ased at 
tho thought of Iho separation Avhic^ was at 
haud. All this Avaa natural ; and had it 
becjn otherwise, Ihcro must havo been either 
a sad fault in you, or in yiAir home. I5ift 
thcro was owe who felt tlm iiang df se para- 
tion more kc'cnly than cvi^ri you. A'ct it 
•was not griof so ranch, as ntfectionato 
anxiety for your w<*lfave. Your uiothcr 
knew that she could no longer ret^jin you ; 
that it would not bo for your advantage to 
do so ; that this step was absolutely neces- 
sary in the cii’ciimstancca of tho family ; yet 
she could not lyit feel much at parting with 
you, and Aidth trembling apprcrboiisioii she 
saw’ your frail bark launched on bfe's rough 
soa. She knew how many rocks arc there ! 
and how vast tho uumhor of those who havo 


in one or otln r of its ('‘mpests -mdered hliip- 
WHMk ill tlu*n lepnt.vtmu, ami with it Jia\ii 
pc7*l'‘hcd hfe’-i forrst pro.'»pcei^. }\rha]M 
the painful and di.'.tn'^'-irig ease of the child 
of some Iriend or m-ighhour w’ns pre.^-ent to 
her mind, ami her s»»iil trernhled, lest tlu*. 
same evil slionld Infill lier daiigliler alsn. 
If she werjj a religions mother, she not only 
gave you the warnings of e.vp'-rience, anil 
the advi(i‘.s of Jilhs lion, hut pointed yon 
espe« hilly to \x ligiwu as your mily witegnard, 
and eoniim*mhd you in ]>rsiyer to tlie liod id‘ 
proAulencc and gi:ic<-. Thougli distant from 
her, she kncAV Dial you migltt over Hml your 
hcav'cnly J'areiil mar, ami to Him slio 
w’ouhWircet you to look, and in Him to pul 
your trust, vVhctlnv lids were so or not, 
and wliatcvor may have been your r'ondiiel 
to your Father who is in lieaven. He it i‘i 
wdio ha.s pre.seived and delivered you. You 
owe your life and pafety lo ilia protection 
and hlesbing. May you Rtrve Him in the 
spirit of grateful lov<* on earth, and eternally' 
adorn your redeeniing Hod in tho society 
of tho gloriiied, whore .f'U'DW'cJls are never 
licanl ! 

In this wiirld, we must expect our intor- 
courso h) he often inteiruptcd. From those 
in w'liom, by frequent association, wo havo 
becomo interested, we must part. You and 
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1 Jiavc had some follow’sJiip of late, but tho 
time has comr* for me to bid yon farewell. 
]k‘foro ] do allow me, ojicc moie, 

earnestly and aftectioiiately to address yon. 

1 must confess that my intere.sL in you has 
increased with my effort to do yon goo«l, 
and I will not abruptly wi^hd^u^^ . I have 
heen reviewing the subjeefs whicb Inite 
been brouftlit under yc'ur eoni'ideralion; 
and the more earefully jou wu'gh (liein, I 
am sure yon will he fonviiiced, that yon 
have been furnished with eounseda and 
eaxitions which have a dii'cet bearing upon 
your int<'resls and happiness. T am iTW'st 
anxious, both for your own sohe and ^luit 
of the familioa in wliidi yon in^y li •*, 
tliat you Blnnild piuclu ally eaiiy (Ui* the 
suggest ions wdiieb have bein oif rt.l. i.*o 
uoV.Uo eonb'nl to reiuain just wlmt vm 
are. ‘ u hatever exoelleiuiei you possess, 
you may greatly improve. Y(>u Uiay yet 
learn mneli from your own cxj)eiienee, — 
from your oh^iervatioii of the corulin t of 
othtTs, — from the suggestions of friend?, 
— and also fu) in tho n-marks of thosi* uiio 
are unfriendly to you. 

1. Your rivnrr should ioa<h you 

‘V>mo valuable lessons. You have no d mbt 
had occasion to mourn over iiuonuderate, 
and even sinful, .acts. One hour’s f/llv lias 
made a week bitter, and, in some iii->t line*:, 
life itself le.s.s swc--t and joyous. And ere 
lliese tilings to l^o b^st npon you ? .\i.‘ \on 

fi) on inflicting upon ^onrsdl and others 
Ironblos and h.utow-?, whieli a pioprr i\/.M*d 
to tho past might lovv-uit' Su'<'Iv uol ; 
i.ilhcr let your byspine einu's nnke you 
more Muitchful for the tulup , nnl avoid (!io 
evils from which you ]m-\e t-uifen’d. li js 
■M l old and fanuliin ]/i.*verb, Lout ‘Si bunU/ 
ehild dreads ihe liie , ” it is n tde r.iMlvii^ 
by the piin it li:v? suMVil*!' aud sh,;i!] i-ot 
tlie Binart of ji:et imprndcuei’ nuike joa 
iiior<* e.iieful in tirju' t(» conn*.' ^ouhl\(‘ 
.ih^o li id an e.sj)eiienco of aiml]ii r Kir I. 
Von have piovid that ti ciwuet /ind mm. -uj 
dt'porlment has alwav,-- vie!-!', d } .ai e.n.-d- it 
>a the cud. 'i Juie is al‘.> ays an advjintage 
eventually in (hnngwiiat is right. Jiistia 
proporti'iu to your diligent .eul liom -L per- 
fe,ruianee of the duld.s of your &talion, you 
Imvc fouud Biitinfaetion. 'fheui di, not be 
allured by any tempter i*r .^cdueer U» leave 
ft good path and a right y ay. ^ 

2. You may learn from the comhid of 
others, how you may best regulate your 
own. You will observe llie ways of those 
around you, and cspceially those with whom 
you have intereoursc. Instances of exem- 
plary virtue will come before you, which * 
you will do well to imitate. And because 
they have served otheia well, they have 
eilcctuaJly served themselves. You have 
Bceu the opposite of these. Cases have come 
under your observation in wbieh the par- 
ties have yielded to indolence, deceit, and 
treachery ; and ns tlioy have sown, so liavo 
they reaped. Their reward has been accord- 


ing to tbeir deeds, — first di>graoc, then ruin. 
I’ako warning from .such, lus^ you sliould 
be iflitanghMl by tbeir sins, aud caught in 
the fcuar.* iif your great and fearful adver- 
sary, wlio goetli about booking whom ho 
may devour. 

^ Take goo I h ‘cd to the advices, cauiions, 
and even rrpiofj^ of those who sinccroly 
-eli to j»n;iuoto 3 'oLir interests. If marking 
'lions defeeJs ill you, they point tlunn out, 
do not be oH'miiJed, or fcu.spect, on this ac- 
eoiml, tiio genuineness of tbeir fricnd.^hip. 
If, ill eonseipienco of your iue.vpericnce, 
they ‘5<-e you i-xpi/jinf; youisidf to danger, 
i\jMt not tceir Kind and e'UT.csl: ccuitiou, 
to lugb YO’T I I’tuel aiwl fooM^’i heart iueliim 
vi.ii t'‘ i cent tbo iutei h i-cue“. And should 
\«»u h;u ‘ I lUi M i'l* . ( U’or, and oven into 
sin, and ili,-y w yii-i, do not hot-itato 
to (oufe^? 1 al;, r ul mwer .illempt a 
ji.'siiliearion .u v.' l \ ^ 'U.r coM>eieM‘‘e will 
TUit ’ y-ii 

'1. Vud vu' m V III o I'-arn valimblo iii- 
sirmtiuu h..ui Im -'O 'who Im* jic^r-r ■^Imwed 
a fiieudh dl-j' I iio)', ■» ...ajili ;* m, hiu llio 
e»'i<..'y. 'ib.to* ti'utli in Iheu* 

rf’P u).', u.'ul ‘ niub r tl'O influenee 

o. iMi ui'kiud ». I heir; and tleur .ii v r.'iMcoiir 
and bliici '"5 m;\. ije l.u’jieii l<i gOi»d ac 
en\, A'd, at .luy late, ti e aniuiositj'’ of 
..'i(b \i • '• >'1 dun;,- loU' liein iboo* diielivo 
(lallfiy (U !!'•’ :il!h''b .i .d tin; iiusifuere. 
l•’^om tb *:■’ i'ly lio a,l\ .latary (au be 
yiiut'd, ]»u* ii,{ii !i il icsiilt. i( ap- 
th.it fi >;u e'-eij (iieum- 
st oi«\ iiiI.a‘\ou may ie.-i n 'ci/iuelhinj' Lluit 
my. ^te id’ >e.\i'‘e to 3 f'M; .md lli.d you 
nii\ lu* ..iv. ay^ iiu re'i [a ■ \otir knowledge, 
u’ul preti* diy *p‘ I n ».’'■; ii to tho dunes of 
life 

i.id no'V, in Miuluthii, T 8*51? you to 
n\.ju>idii i.he v.uieus hUiijei !'> n liieii have 
he'-n brought 'ore you. J have admitted 
that many ?eiV.ii'.N out into tho world 
' unti' 1 gn.'jf <i-*..!d\*aTi{a U"., with .sc.uiely 
anv' pr nar.'iiien fn the di.li. i i-f tlieir sta- 
tion. Jhit 1 hail' Il minded 3 on tlial, liow- 
ever uir.e.stniefed 3 on miglit he, (Jo) ha.s 
poivnhd yuu V. illi an iufalliMe standard of 
duty ill tho Ihlde, in whicli yon, as servants, 
are folly t.aught tho nature and spirit of 
your duiie'i. When yon enttr into an agree- 
ment O', a servant, you are ve.^pousiblc to 
♦ your h« aveidy, as w. U as your carthlj”, 
Masti r. Tnkd care that you act so as to 
jdease Ot)d, and secnie the approbation of 
your coiiscienei'. 

I have endeavoured to impress upon you^ 
mind the value of a f/ood character, and 
pointed ^'uit tlm way m which you may 
booure it. Never be indiirercnt to this. 
A'our respectability, if net your bread, 
depends upon it. A good character 'is a 
treasure to any servant; while the loss of 
it v\ ill involve her in poverty and shame. 

And, further, 1 have directed you to 
rciigim, ns the only source of true happiness. 
AYhatover respect you may secure in consc- 
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quonco of your aclmty, abiJity, and integ- 
rity, you earsonly find eatipfaction in loving 
ami serving your God and Saviour. ()u*thut 
imj«)ftant matter, I hope you have alre.i/ly 
decided. You have abandoned the service 
of tho world and sin ; and in a denial of 
yourself, and a taking \sp of the cross, you 
^'solved to follow Oi»rist Having pas^n^i the 
i^trait gate, let nio exlout you lo walk in the 
narrow way.whiclilcadelh iiutolife. Voulia\ e 
tru'ii the ploasurcs of sin, and proved (heiu 
^ain and delusive . you will find it hettt'r lo 
H lifer afllirt ion Avith 11;epeopl(’ol‘God, know- 
ing that there is a final recompense of rew.-ml. 

Take earo MdiQro you taki' up your ahode. 
Always give tl.e j)refereiiee, if you have, a 
choice, to a place iu u r- bifiou-, f.uinly. 
There are families b- -v.^ihlly and h** uickfd, 
that veil oughion no ae.jniut to ■ f (ci th- rn ; 
yi t, if youf lot pIuHjM / re/ he ijs' - ■ ".g 
lliosi' who are not fdlovw rp .>i* tli" 
oo mirall’ul to w.im a a guod i )':jc-<‘iai 
'I’ll IS yon I an iiily do oy a ii*- » >/ 

<.ith Ihc rtl-vion ^ou pctdie^^ fiNe with 
I’ol 1 ow -SCI vino f> iu p«,i<'«‘. In .•'••.I'-ofi'* 

• •f domestic fticku- ilo a’* oi \'»urpo-. ci 


3«9 

to diminish the burden of suffering and trial : 
unkindnes^ and incivility, at such times, are 
cruel iritli(‘tu)us. 

I hax'o non briefiy touched on those mat- 
iOTB on Avliieh 1 liave olfercd the best and 
most puilahle advices in my power. ^ f press 
t!\i.Tu on your scrj.ius and careful aftontion. 
f liiivo ftirucjl at, your profit. I am fully 
aware id’ your trials, dangers, and disad- 
\ !ilag«'p ; and this is not the least, that wlicu 
]• iplcvid, you have so seldom a judicious 
.adviser at h/ind. Tlm.so to whom you are 
ino.<t disposed to listen are generally tho 
Dic.st iiicoiupett nt to guide you; while those 
who are best ijualiried you regard with dia- 
tMj-t. Tho question is not what advice 
ph m:*‘s you the best, but what advice is best 
t<ir you to follow, 

^\nd now it only remains that f would 
CDrniuoud >(iu t» God, and to Tli« giai’e, 
]>i;njng that you may be willing to bo 
guided hy Hjp eofinsel; and that, in every 
pcr.id I'f \our Km, acknowledging Him in 
mil your wavs, He may direct your path?, 
.ind linally bring ymi to a city of luihilation. 
Aiid with this praycj*, I bid you tareweli. 
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THE AGOUTI. dividcil; the skin chestnut bro^vn, mixed 

This animal is about tho si/e of a hare ; with red, el a sleek und shining appearaiict', 

its noso is long, and thfi upper Up deeply tho legs aie ycry slender, and almost naked. 

Voi!. VI. « • ' * 
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I have had some ft'llow&hip of late, hut the 
time has come for mo to bid you farcwill. 
Before I do this, allow im*, once more, 
earnestly and aflectionatcly to address you. 

I must confess that rnyinlorcst in you has 
increased with iny elfort tt) do you ^ood, 
and I will not abruptly withdiaw. I Jiave 
been reviewing the subjects which ha^o 
been brought under your cousidcTaUnn ; 
and tlio more carefully you weigh them, i 
am sure you will he convinced, that you 
liavo been furnisliud with c-ounscla and 
cautions which have a direct Ijcaiing upon 
your interests and happiness. 1 am 
anxious, both for your own sake and ^h.at 
of the families in w'hidi you nay h -e, 
that you should pintiieally cairj out lln* 
Biiggcstiona w'hich have hoeti oirerctl. Do 
content to remain just w’liat you 
arc. whatever exocllcmios you pf)ssi‘.'»s, 
yon may grc'atly improve. You may yet 
l<'nrn much from your own cxp'u-iimce, — 
from your observation of ibo eonduet of 
othci's, — from the suggestions of friends. 
— and also from llui remarks of Ihusc wdu) 
are uufricTuUy to you. 

1. Your pust V .1 p'lt’ivnr^ should teach you 

some valuable lesa-ms. You Jiave no doubt 
had occasion to mourn over iiuonsiilerate, 
pnd even sinful, net**!. One liour’s f<»ll\ lias 
made a wmek bitter, and, in initauecs, 

life itself less sw'tet and joyous. .f\rid are 
t!i*'So things to bo lo.st ujton you ^ Are you 
to on inflicting upon )otu’3Llf and i>tlier.s 
troubles and which a proper legaid 

to the past might previui- Sipvly not; 
rather let y<uir bygone ernug m.tko you 
more watchful for the luturt\ and avoid il*.} 
evils from wdiieh you baNc s-’ulfered. U h 
an old and familiar jj.oveib, liiat *‘.i Inunt 
child dreads ihe fiie it is mule rautisjU'* 
by the pain it has suiliui’d and sludl iiot 
tho Biirirt of pa‘-t impriidciu’t* make you 
more careful in time to conn- ItouJiavc 
rdso had nn evpoiicnco of auotlur kind. 
You have pio\ed that a corii’<*t ;uid siiuno 
deportment has always yic)<h'd you eonif rt 
in tho (*nd. 'I’hcre is ahvays an advantage 
fvcnlnally in doing wdnit is right. Justin 
proportion to your dilig.mt and honest per- 
formance of llio duties <»f your .‘•liUion, you 
liavo found sutisfaelion, 'fheii do luit bo 
allured by any tempter nr f?eduoor to leave 
a goed path and a right way. ** 

2. You may loam from the eonduH of 
othersr^ how” you may best ri’gulatc your 
own. You will observe the w’ay.s of those 
around yon, and especially those with whom 
you have intercourse. Instances of exem- 
plary viitue will como before you, wbicli ' 
you will do well to imitate. And because 
they have served others well, they have 
cifoctnally served themselves. Y'ou have 
seen the opposite of these. Cases have come 
under your ohsenmtion in u'hich the par- 
ties have yielded to indolence, deceit, and 
treachery ; and as they have sown, so have 
they reaped. Their reward has been accord- 


ing to their deeds, — first disgrace, then ruin. 
Take w irning from such, Ics^ you should 
bo untangled by their sins, ana caught in 
the Fuar«i <jf your great find fearful ndver- 
s.ary, who goeth about seeking whom he 
may devour. 

^ ;h "I'ak'j go.icl he-N'l to the adciccs, 
and even rrproffM^ of those who sincerely 
.:.'’ck fo promote your interests. If marking 
."crioiis in you, tliey point them out, 

do not be on'endiMh or suspect, on this n«j- 
eoiint, tho g»-nuiuo)i('ss of tbeir fricnilsbip. 
Jf, in eouscipienco of your inexperience, 
tin y SCO you ex]Josing youtjelf to danger, 
n j' ct not linir kijul and I'anioat caution, 
tboiigh your pond and fooli.sh lieait inclino 
you to r :',i nt the interle‘*enco. And .should 
y*»u h.r. e filleii i:!' ' »Tror, and even into 
f in, nn.l ti:.‘y apr. k- yo >, do not hesitato 
to enofe;-? v»in- l.oli, ! .ul iievcr .ittcmpt a 
jusiiliiMtion Pi w'ki \ yoi:r (.■mseieiico will 
not sopp : Y'Ui. 

I. ,\Md y*i." rn .y al-o learn vahiablo in- 
.‘‘tnn lii'fi fi >rj 1 finM* m ha'' >• n.' ver sliowed 
a friendly dppi-« tion t a i]\D yo'i, bul the 
C'ini'.i y. 'I’liei'c !■> Jriith in tbcir 

n'm.oks, lh''n{',h Uiade uiuk'r th.’i iuMueiiee 
o[ an unkind le.din'r; o ml t li"ir v-,ry lancour 
and biller. I’ a unv I'C luncil to good ae 
conet. A'*'l, fit uvy i.iP*. tl-c nnimosity of 
•su.di »-« Ihrl. •''j dan;.’, ion - Ilian the p. ‘due five 
llittriy of Die st'lrlrfh mol tho insincere. 
I'Voni tl.ilr no a.h aiilagt' eau be 

gained, but luUih evil ip.iy icsnlt. U ap- 
p. ,.tS tk'-iotore, tb.it fpuu t veu (iidun- 
st’info in i'fo you may Ic.un .^onulhing tiuit 
may bo ..f .servmo (o \rn*, pml that you 
7)1 n be alwa\s In.-rci'iln'i; your knowledge, 
nml nv.uli‘‘d!y '’.pn!^, in ■ it lo lb(3 duties of 
lib . 

And nosv, in r oncliK’on, F a-Dt you to 
ivon.snhr tlm v.irioui sul.;«“-1s wJiicli have 
hcen hronglit “tii lore yi.ii 1 have admitted 
that many .•'^Cjv.ints go out into the world 
under great' (o 'advantage'^, witli .‘'eaieely 
any piej).a;aliou f-n- the diiiie.-* of iheir sta- 
tion. ibit I li.ave njiiinded you tliat, how- 
ever unbistrueted }mi might be, Dod 1ms 
provided yon with an ml'allilde standard of 
dutj ill the iiiblo, in whieli yon, as servants, 
are fully taught the nature and spirit of 
your duilis. AYluai you enter into an agrcc- 
mont as a servant, you are responsible to 
your heavenly, as well ns your earthly, 
SiIa.st<T. Takt.» care that j'Oii act so as to 
please Otid, and scenro tho approbation of 
your conscience. 

I have endeavoured to impress upon yon0 
mind tho vaUio of a f/owf character, and 
pointed t^iut the way in which you may 
secure it. Never be indifferent to this. 
Y'our respectability, ' if not your bread, 
depends upon it. k good character 'is a 
treasure to any servant; while the loss of 
it will involve her in povoity and shame. 

And, further, I have directed you to 
as tho only soui'ce of true happiness. 
Whatever respect you may secure in consc- 
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queuGo of your activity, ability, aud intog- 
rity, you can* only find satisfactioTi in loving 
and serving your God and Saviour. On*tlmt 
important matter, I hope you have a]rc.ady 
decided. You have abandoned tho eervice 
of the world and sm; and in a denial of 
yourself, and a taking up of the cross, you m'oa 
resolved to follow Clirist. Having passe^l the 
strait gate, let mo exliort you to walk in tho 
narrow way, which Icadolh unto life. Youhave 
tried the pleasures of sin, and ju’ovod tluMii 
vain and delusive : you will find it better t«) 
suffer afliiotion with the peoido of God, know- 
ing that there is a final i ecompenso of ivward. 

Take care wdi^ro you take up your abode. 
Always give the preforenoc, if you have a 
fhoice, to a place in a religious family. 
There arc families so worldly aud so 'woked, 
that you ought on no aecoimt to erdorll'.-m, 
yet, if your lot shoubl * ver be cast '> ooiig 
tliose who are not folio wtrs of the SiMour, 
lui mindful to a good <Mi,feshion. 

This yon ran i/idy do h}’ a liiV 
with the nliiiion you profi^s-i. l/ive with 
Your fellow-hu’vaiiis in pc,tee. In s'-i'^ons 
of domestic fuku' Sd, cb) all \n youvjioaer 


to diminish the burden of sufiering and trial : 
unkindness and incivility, at such times, are 
cruel inflictions. 

T have now briefly touchod on those mat- 
ters on wliicdi I have offered the best and 
most suitable advi( eg in my power. I press 
m on your serious aud earefut attention^ 
I have aimed at your profit. I am ftiUy 
aware of your trials, Angers, and disad- 
van* igos ; and this is not the least, that when 
I’crplewd, you have so seldom a judicious 
adv'wer at hand. Those t») whom you are 
mo^t disposed to listen arc gomwaily tho 
moat incompetent to guide you ; while thoao 
who aro best (qualified you regard with tlis- 
tniaf. 'fbo question is not w'hnt advice 
)ile.'i.‘'e‘rt you the best, but what advice is best 
fur ) oil to follow. 

Ami now it only remains-ihat I iRould 
l oninu'ud ytui to God, and to Ilia gi'ae«, 
praying that you may be willing to bo 
guided by Ilia counsel ; and that, in every 
luriod of your life, .acknowledging Him in 
all your ways. Ho may direct your paths, 
and finally bring you t<» a city of liabitation. 
Aud witli this prayer, J bid you VAitfiWEU.. 
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THE AGOUTI. 

This animal is about the size of a hare ; 
its nose is long, and thS upper lip deeply 
Vol!, VI. 32 B 


divided ; the skin is chestnut brown, mixed 
with rod, of a sleek and shining appeoraiiot'' ; 
tho legs are very slender, and ahnost naked. 
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OUR CillLDR£^*S CORKER. 


When Bfttiated with food, it codcokU whoi r Oyr woodcut represents the long-noeod 
reipains. Its food consists of roots, fnuts, agouti ; which is said forme^l^ to have 

nuts. It is a native of South America, inliaA)itcd most of the W’cst.Indian island?, 

ftftd is hunted by the native^ on account of hut is now almost condncdtftdSh 'I'UCia. But 

its $csb, whitdi resembles that of a rabbit. it still abounds in Brazil and Guiana.. Ac< 

It is easily tamed, and deli^lits in gnawing cording to Labordc, all the woods of Giiian*i 

every thing that comes in its way. T^o /irc full of it, whether on hills, on plaiiiB, or 

femue produces, at all times of the year, iu marshes, 

from four to six at a birth. 


OUR CHILDREN’S CORNER. 


TEE INFIDEL AND THE DYING 
CHILD. 

TiiSPohild^s disease was scarlet fever. Ten 
dsys and nights of ever-deepening gloom 
had passed ; and in the silent night, having 
insisted that Evelyn, who liad herself shown 
symptoms of illness through the day, should 
retire to bed, Euston Hastings sat alone, 
watering, with a tightening heart, the dis- 
turbed &ep of the little Eve. It was near 
midnight when that troubled sleep was 
broken. The child turned from side to side 
uneasily, and looked somewhat wildly around 
her. 

** What is the matter with my darling 
asked Euston Hastings, in tones of melting 
tenderness. 

“ Where's mamma ? Evo want mamma 
to say, * Our Father.’ *' 

Euston Hastings had often contemplated 
tJio beautiful picture of his child kneeling 
Muth clasped hands beside her mother, to 
lisp her evening prayer; or, since her illness 
forbade hev rising from her bed, of Evelyn 
kneeling beside it, taking those clasped 
hands in hers, and listening to Eve’s softly- 
murmured words. Well ho knou'', there- 
for©, what M'as meant by Eve’s simple 
phrase, “ To say, * Our Father.' ” 

<<klamma is asleep," he said: “when 
she awakes, I will call her." 

“ No, no, papa : Eve asleep then.” 

“I will caft her at once, then, darling;" 
and he would have ipoved, but the little 
hand was laid on his to arrest him. 

“No; don’t wake. poor mamma: papa 
say * Our Father,' for Eve." • , 

“ Will Evo say it to papa ? Speak, then, 
adde<l, finding that though 
t^n^ii^s were clasped, and the sweet eyes 
devt^t^ Olosed, Eve remained silent. 

No Eve too sick, papa ; Eve can't talk 
BO much. Fipa, kneel down and say, ‘ Oir, 
Father,' ]0w maoiiaa did lost night : won’t 
you, papa?" 

Euston Hastings could not resist that 
pleadmg vedee ; and kneeling, ho laid his 
hand over ihe clasped ones of his child, and, 


for the first time since he had murmiued it 
with childish earnestness in his mother’s 
car, his lips gave utterance to those hallowed 
words of prayer. At such an hour, under 
8U(5h circumstances, it could not bo uttered 
carelessly ; and Euston Hasting^ understood 
its solemn import ; its recognition of God’s 
sovereignty; its surrender of all things to 
Him. Ho understood it, we say; but ho 
trembled at it. His infidelity was annihi- 
lated ; but he believed as the unreconciled 
believe, and his heart almost stood still with 
fear whija “Thy will be done in earth, 
as it is in neaven," fell slowly from his lips. 
Soothed by his compliance, Evo bccamo 
still, and seemed to sleep, but only for a few 
minutes. Suddenly, in a louder voice than 
had been heard within that room for days, 
sho exclaimed, — 

, ' “ Papa, papa, see there ! up there, papa !" 

Her own eyes were fixed upward on the 
ceiling, as it seemed to Euston Hastings, for 
to him notliing else was visible, while a 
smile of joy played on her lips, and her 
arms were stretched upward as to some 
celestial visi^nt 

“Evo coming!" sho cried again. “Taka 
Evo." 

“Will Eve leave papa?" cried Euston 
Hastings, while unconsciously he passed his 
arm over her, as if dreading that she would 
really be homo from him. 

With eyes still fixed upward, and expend- 
ing her lest strength in an effort to rise from 
the bed, Evo murmured, iu broken tones, 
“ Papa como too— mamma — grandpsr— little 
brother — dear papa — ." i 

« The last ,word could have been distin- 
guished only by tho intonsoly-listening ear 
of love. It ended in a sigh ; and Euston 
Hastings felt, even while he stiU clasped 
her cherub form, and gazed upon am 
Bwcct^-smiling fiice, that his Eve had 
indeed left him for ever. 

And yet not for ever. He straightway 
sought the Ijord, and has now followed her 
to glory.— Cftarws md C&unter-C^wrm. 
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WILL 4 M WOODHALL, 

07 SlMION99tET» KEAH UUIOIAM. 

WiLMAM 'WoomtAM,, the subject o’f the 
fcllcwing brief biographical reminiscence^ 
was bom in Arkongarth-Dale, near Rich- 
mond, in the AVest Riding of Yorkshire. 
Ilia parents were exemplary in their deport- 
ment, and carefully iiisiructod their children 
in the word of God. Wliilo yet a child, 
William was visited with the enlightoning 
influence of the Holy Spirit. His conscience 
w'^aa remarkably tcuder. He imbibed a love 
for the Bible and the means of grace. His 
natural disposition w'as kind and amiable, 
which gave a peculiar charm to his youthful 
character. Among his assuciates ho was a 
oonflidentiai friend. These hopeful ft'aturcs 
of early piety were transient; like tho 
moming cloud, they swiftly passe^l away. 
As is too often tlio case, — especially when 
youths are prematurely introduced into tho 
busy scones of active life, in the abscuco of 
parental control, and without aflbetionate, 
faithful 8up<'rvision, — William yielded to tho 
fascinating temptation of worldly pleasure, 
and among ungodly companions soon hccamo 
careless and wicked even as others. He 
could not, however, entirely tlirow off tho 
restraint of c(ms<dencc, and often endured 
agony of mind arising from deep conviction 
of sin. It w-as not until bo bad arrived at 
man’s estate, and had become a husband 
end a father, that ho was induced to 
abandon the way of tho ungodly and tho 
sinner. His increased responsibility, and 
tlie fearful conscq^ucnces of his evil example, 
were vividly brought before his mind. Ho 
again resorted to the house of God, where 
tho word preached as a sharp ^rrow' pierced 
his soul : he fell on his knees a subdued 
penitent, and cried for meniy. At a subse- 
quent prayer-meeting, while earnest inter- 
cession was mado ibr penitents, ho was 
enabled to rest hia soul on Christ as his 
Saviour, and obtained a clear and satisfao- 
iosy evidence of pardon, the comfort of 
which he never again lost. He lived by 
the faith of the Son of God. Amid tho 
bttffotings of Satan, the anxieties of worldly 
care, and the lowering clouds of adversity, 
he could ever say, “My hca^ is fixed, ^ 
God, my heart is fixed ! Jesus is iq|n^ and 
I am His.” 

He was a man of prayer, and walked 
immbly with his God. His Bible was bis 
constant companion : while ho drew com- 
fort fipom its sweet promises, he sought to 
walk in the truth ; and his whole life ex- 
hibited tho power of Divine grace. It waa^ 
his delight to do good. Ho was sincere, 
zealous, and intelligent His peculiar fitness 
for the important office of a Header did not 
escape the watchful eye of his bebved 
Pastor* He was entrusted with the .charge 


of a class, which he met for tweniy-fow 
years in the same room in which he obtained 
forgiveness of sins through fiiith Jn tho 
]gx'cious blood of Christ. Often would he 
advort, with irrepressible emotion, to the 
hour, and point to tho spot,— hallowed in 
jUs memory as was Bethel to the ancient 
I*atriarch, — where his soul, disburdened of 
her load, was filled with peace which passeth 
understanding. Ho delighted to kneel on 
th^ same spot, and renew his solemn vow of 
self-dedication to God. Ho >vas enthusias- 
tically attached to 'Wusdeyan Methodism, 
but without bigotry; nor would be suffer 
its doctrines or discipline, its Ministoj^or 
members, to bo unjustly malignedflJrtis 
presence. By integrity, uprightness, and 
industry, he won for himself geiit'ral esteem. 

In 1832 piovidential cireumatoncea led 
to his removal from this interesting inhere 
of usefulness, justly endeared to him by so 
many pleasing associations ; and he came to 
reside with his daughter and son-in-law at 
a small village near Durluim. One who 
knew him well observes, “ At this time ho 
seemed to enjoy a- high degree of grace, and 
to have attained the sanctity of a father in 
(Christ;’* nor did his piety hero suffer de- 
clension. 

Thoro were, in tJie neighbourhood, a^sw 
persons “that feared tho Ijord and thought 
upon His name these were formed into a 
smidl class, of which he was appointed the 
Leader. 

During tho last “strike,” which proved 
so mischievous and destructive to tho cause 
of God throughout the coal-mining district 
of the north ot' England, this little class was 
nearly disbanded ; but he remained faithful. 
And no dno more fecUugly deplored tho 
^blight which that outbre^ of ffiaaffection 
spread over the garden of the Ijord. His 
regret was ^ot sentimental, but practical : 
he did all in his power to counteract tho, 
prevailing evil, and to foster a better feeling 
among tho miners. In the respeetive rela- 
tions of husband, father, and master, ho 
was affcctionn% faithfilL end prudent; in 
social intcraa^dfse with his ^TTends, he was 
chcerfiiV^^hout trifling, and always dis- 
* couiUeuanccd tho practice of speaking evil of 
the absent ; while in all the transactions of 
life he was honourably influenced by Chris- 
tian principle, lie was a devout man, and 
maintained an unbroken consistency of cha- 
racter. It was his own desire to “foDow 
peace with all men, and holiness, without 
which no man shall see the Lord.” 

But his character never appeared moro 
attractive than during his last sufferings. 

•« AlRietion is the good mm's shialag seeaes 
Prosperity conceals his brightest rays : 

As night to stars, vroe lustre gives to iron 
Heroes In battle, pilots In the storm, 

And vlrtoa In caluifUei admire.” 

b2 
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The affliction, which terminatad his life 
was, protracted and troublesome. For many 
numths he was unable to recline on his bed, 
ai^ could soldom enjoy rofireidiing sleep; 
hut patience’* had its perfect work.’^ 
On one occasion when I visited him, ho 
expressed entire resignation to the will pf 
Ck^ ; and, in answer to my inquirica 
remoting his Christian experience, he said, 
‘*Sir, I have examined the foundation of 
my hope. I have reviewed forty years spent 
in the service of God ; during wiiich time I 
have had many answers to prayer. My 
way is not, and has not been, * hid from (ho 
Lord.’ I have lacked no good thing. I feci 
that I am an unprofitable sei vant ; but my 
hope rests on the Rock of Ages. * I know 
whom 1 have believed, and am lit-rsuaded 
thSPlk is able to keep that which L have 
committed unto ITira against that day.’ ” 
(2 Tim. i. 12.) His confidence remained 
unshaken, though he was severely assaulted 
by tho enemy \ and the serenity uf iiis mind 
vras unagitated in the midst of suiierings 
that wei-c distressing to witness. His last 
wordx were, — 

that 1 minht at once ro up! 

Ho more on this sale Jordan stop. 

But now tlie land posKc^il.’' 

Hhi happy spirit entered into rest on 
Thun^y, Sept. 2dd, 1847. 

Joseph K. Tucker; 

If 


MEMOIR OF LOUISA CANNON, 

^ OP BOLTON. 

thup, July Slat, 1847, at Bolton, aged 
twenty-three, Ix^uisa, daughter of Mr. Wil- 
liam Cannon, for many years a Trustee and 
Class-Leader in that town. She. hud great 
sweetness of disposition ; but, though “ tho 
fear of the Lord” was long hoforc her eyes, ' 
the result of iho blessing of fJod on tho 
careful iustniction she had r<‘etuved, she 
was a stranger to “tho comfort of the Holy 
Ghost and a natural reserve and timidity 
indisposed her to converse much in reference 
to her refiigious state. 

For some lltJP8&listi4v4fen had hccu 
gradufilly declining by coiisurajr’on ; and, 
anaidst the fluctuations and somoiibios dc- « 
ceitfeUy-flattering stages of that malady, 
she choriifeed an ardent lovo of life : but, 
at tengthi. finding that alio must prepare for 


death, ahe began to seek tho Lord with 
great earnestness. She whb - much en- 
couraged by reading a piece of poetry, in 
“ ITio Youth’s Instiucter,” for October, 
183$, entitled, “ The Sleep,” the co nclu ding 
line of each stanza being, 

✓ “ He Kiveth His beloved sleep." 

Not unfrequently she stated how profitable 
sho^ had found it to peruse those lincs^ 
which sho evidently understood to allude 
to that sleep in death, that peacefully falling 
asleep in the Lord, which she desired to 
cxperionco. 

A short time before her death, taking 
her father's arm, and w’alking with him 
into an adjoining room, she said, “ I wish 
X could givti myself up and it being re- 
plied that, God W'ould give her strength to 
do so, she expressed herself as not being 
quite satisfied os to her religious state. 
An interesting conversation then ensued, 
during which licr father repeated tho words, 
“ Relievo in tho l^ord Jesus Christ, and thou 
shalt ho saved.” “ I will try to believe,” 
was her reply; and then immediately she 
added, “ I do believe.” From "that time 
she doubted no more ; but, not unfre- 
qucutly, as if to strengthen her faith, she 
repeated the passage which at first had 
afibrdod foundation to her hope: “Believe 
in the Lord Jesus Christ!” 

Tho change in her deportment was now 
vciy perceptible. When, apparently, she 
had but a few hours to survive, all the 
family being called into her room, she who 
had once been so timid, now took her leave 
of all with as much composure as though 
she had been going on a snort journey, and 
kindly and affectionately addressed suitable 
advice to each. On her brothers and sisters 
cspeeially sho urged to bo kind to tlieir 
parents, to rtnid their Bibles, and to pray 
much to God. 

H<‘r sulferings were severe. ** I often 
woTulered,” she observed, “ what it was to 
die ; hut now T know. 1 did expect to die ; 
but di<l not think it W'ould be so soon.” 
1^1 ore than once she desired her father to 
pray that sh(} might have an easy passage 
to heaven : and the prayer was heard ; for 
whilst, with great emphasis, repeating,— 

“ Take tny body, spirit, soul, 

Only 'J’hou possess the whole, 

^cr voieo fai^tid, and, without a struggle, 
sho sanl^into the arms of death. 

jA^tT.3 E. MoUIiTON. 
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THE FAREWELL. 

BY TUB UfiV. HICUAIU) BAXTER. 

Txmb and work end: blest souls aro gone 
before ; 

Consumed lights may scTve to kindle more. 
Thddoadcaniipoak; God can His lamps restore. 


The winds that blow them out will quickly 
oeaso : *' 

High pride, rough passion, God can Soon 
appease ; 

Truth, love, and epneord rfdse with great 
increase. 



The pure, peaceable for tbis He *11 
choosep 

raging fools, Ho* will 

v!!f .??* e^gttiehers, will use. 

lot Satan will not cease: tares will bo 
sown ; ^ 

he’Jl strive to mako his 

By stoTOs and scandaLj some Avill be 
0 erthronTi. 


QRIENTAt SCENSfi* 


And better bo, 

Than Adam, or tlw OoWen Age. 



ORIENTAL SCENES. 






VJKAV ()]•’ srra. 

Tim town ia situated at the head of the 
WMtern ami, or gulf, of the Rod Sea, a 
little more than sixty-two geojriauhieal 
nnleg to the oast of Cairo. It is poorly 
walli^ on three sides, being open to iL sea 
on he north-east, where is a good quay 
There IS a bazaar, or street of shooM 
jhUerably furnished with goods from Cair^ 

"'"re tliaii a tbou- 
sand Mosiems, and more than a hundred 

Cliureh. The 

" n'Tl '""rehandise 
01 the Itast from the Red Sea to thoKile has 

®“ important station, and 
"f « “ty in tho vicini ty, 
though the present town cannot be traced to 
a more remote t«igin than the early part of 
the sixteenth eentiu^. ^ ^ 

“We arrived at Suer,” writes a recent 
trailer, » « the shorn of the Bed Sea, 

It IS a small town, withh fow ruined housee. 


TmlaMT ^ had,-that whi4 £ « 

•jf 1 wuportanc© only fram 

itolitobour, in which a laigo nSmWTf 
&.X,aT"^'^ ‘nko.hipfor.MeJS!. iC 

Meam-boats, fur commanication betwen 
rnglaiid and India, lie to the soutlj of the 
to^, on the wide bosom of tho bay ” 

ominonco hare been 
Asposed to plai'o the passage of tho Israelite* 
^ugh the Rod Sea, recorded in aSdS 

mlnW rt?”**' X ®“i OTident that 

many of those who adopt this opinion foraat 
toe character of theli^ iHl 

well obsCTved ly Dr. Kitto, that « tim 
^jert of ril scientifie investigatian’' in 

ward, has been to finflflAmA*aimsasa».t. . 
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ebb of llio tide, by a wind, might 

bring tbe wa^rs so. low* as to affcxrd the 
IsmUtea a safe passage : and hence a plaee 
has been fixed upon near Suea, where the 
ebb alone now leaves a narrow arm of the 
bay fordable. Since so accomplished a 
traveller as Niebuhr advanced this vie^, 
ordinBry travellers, taking no particular 
interest in the question, have usnally 
assented to his conemsion; but of those who 


have examined the taiatter as an iiitiii^lng 
point of Scripture history, Br. Hobiniidn la 
almost the only one who has coiicurr^ in 
Niebuhr's view. . . .Mr. Lieder, after Spend- 
ing several days in the locality, conclu'dqd 
t]\at the miraculous passage did not' take 
place at Suez, but did take place eighteen 
miles further down, at the place where the 
month of the valley of Bodea, or T^wirah, 
opens upon th 9 shore of the Bed Sea.'*' 


ARTS AND SCIENCES. 


THE SPIDER'S THREAD. 

Readeh, when thou hast gazed upon the 
beautiful webs of the geometric spider that 
glitter BO abundantly in the fields and by the 
roadside on a dewy morning, or when thou 
hast, with unsparing hand, swept from the 
wall of thy dwelling tho less pleasing net of 
tho house-spider, hast thou ever considered 
how important a part the delicate thread of 
this despised web-spinner plays in the alfairs 
of men? If thou hast not, follow mo 
awhile, and I will tell thee part of the 
wonders it has contributed to accomplish.' 

B. is then, in some sense, the aatrotwmei^s 
meaaunn^^lvtff by which he has taken the 
distance of the sun, moon, and planets, and 
has approximated to that of a few of those 
remoter luminaries, the fixed stars. By it 
ho has ascertained that these latter, though 
called *^Jtxe4y* and until lately supposed to 
be absolutely permanent in space, are in 
reality perpetually moving with great 
velocity, and in orbits of incpiiccivablo 
magnitude. By meatis of it ho has tracked 
tho comet in its erratic course, and has > 
learned tho diameters of tho nu^ierous orbs 
that compose tho solar system, lie has 
oven waiglved these distant and ponderous 
bodies, suspending them, as it were, to his 
balances by tho slender and almost invisiblo 
thread spun by a weak and insignificant 
spider. of these 

woudertul balaiiocs we are wllh^v indebted 
for that grand discovery, the dctccti^i of the « 
oxistenoe of tho planet I^eptiino, and the 
determination approximately of its xmsitian, 
befoio a ray of its ibeble light had been 
caught by tho scorching glass of tho 
observer. 

fiat how,-^^me of my readers will By this^ 
time exclaim,— how can tho spider’s thread 
have, in any way, contributed to these 
wonderful results f The answer is, that till, 
these results are duo to the remarkable 
has been obtained in astro- 
nomical observations ; and that in order to 
make aoourato observations, the astronomer 
must have deUcato instruments, one essential 
feature of which is some means of deter- 


mining exactly the instant when a heavenly 
body crosses tho central line, or axia^ as it is 
called, of the telescope. For this purpose, 
a line of some kind, or, more oorrectly, 
a system of lines, must be stretohed across 
the tube, in or near the focus of the eye- 
glass, marking precisely the axis of tho 
instrument. A fine thread of silk or linen, 
or (‘ven the finest human hair, or the most 
delicate wire, is too coarse and uneven for 
the purpose where great exactness is 
required. A apidir's thread is found to 
answer perfectly. Hence it is used in 
nearly all the better class of astronomical 
iuslrurnonts ; and daily, in various parts of 
the world, astronomers are watching the 
passage of the sun, the moon, the planets, 
and the fixed stars, behind the fine ejuder- 
lincs that stretch across tho tubes of their 
telescopes. 

The results already mentioned as attri- 
butable in part to the fineness and regularity 
of tho epidej^'s thread, — a thread which, 
slender as it is, is composed of sumo hundreds, 
nay, according to Reaumur, of some ihmiaanda 
of fibres, — are of them selves suflioiontly 
remarkable. .But when we consider their 
relation to nautical astronomy, — that the 
lunar and othor tables used by the navigator 
in determining his position at sea, owe their 
accuracy in part to the nicety of astronomical 
observations, and hence to tho delicacy of 
tho spider’s threail,— tho importance of this 
singular product of animated nature rises 
4till higher io»oui' estimation. It is not too 
much toeay that it has contributed to the 
preservation of human life, and that the 
** oak leviathans '* of the ocean are in some 
sense ^Ided in their course, and drawn 
aside i^m sunken rocks and the luihiiig 
dangers of the deep, by tho light and lender 
cord so ouriously elaborated by the spiniiiiig- 
apparatus of the spider. 

As an illustration of the acouracy with 
which the position of a ves^l at sea may be 
obtained from astronomical obsenwtiott, 1 
will introduce, although it may appear- to bo 
somewhat of a digressiem from' our subject, 
an anecdote from J. F. W. Hcrsoh«l’s 





ARTS ARD S<;iBK^ES. 


(BIscoiudbo on tho. Study Natural l^i- 
Ips^y/* some of the a^tWs 

s^cbniRwyuig jaemarks. faking of tko 
practical vcrifioations of astronomical 
pi^dmtionB, lie says: ** Eclipses, oomcts, and 
tjlike afford kut rare and transient disfdays 

of the powers of calculation, aud of the 
certainty of tho principle^ on which it is 
grounded. A page of * lunar distances * from 
Uio Nautical Almanac is worth all the 
eclipses that havo ever happened for in- 
spii'ing this necessary contidonco in the 
conclusions of science. That a man, by 
merely measuring the moon’s apparent 
distance from a star ^ilh a little portablo 
instrument held in his hand, and applied 
to his eye, even with so unstable a fooling 
os the deck of a ship, shall say pusitivdy, 
within five miles, where he is, on a boundless 
ocean, cannot but appear, to persons ignorant 
, of physical astronomy, an approach to the 
luiraculous. Yet the alteinatives of life and 
death, wealth and ruin, ore daily and hourly 
staked with perfect coufidenco ou these 
inarvullous computations, wdiich might 
almost seem to have been devised on purpose 
to show how closely the extremes of 
speculative refinement and practical utility 
can be brought to approximate. We have 
before us an anecdote coinimmicatcd to us 
by a naval oflicer,* dLstiuguished for tho 
extent and variety of his attainments, w'hicli 
shows how impressive such rcsulls may 
become in practice, llo sailed from San 
Bias, on the w'est coast of Mexico, and after 
a voyage of eight thousand miles, occupying 
eighty ‘nine days, arrived olF llio de Janeiro, 
having, in this interval, passed through the 
Pacific Ocean, rounded Cape Iloru, and 
crossed the South Atlantic, without making 
any land, or even seeing a single sail, w'itli 
tho exception of an Amer^au whaler oif 
Cape Horn. Arrived wdlliin a w'cek's sail of 
liio, ho set seriously about dctpcrmining, by# 
lunar obseivationa, the precise line of tlio 
ship’s course, aud its situation in it at a 
doterzninatc moment, and having ascertained 
tills within from five to ten miles, ran tho 
rest of the way by those more ready and 
compendious methods, known to navigators, 
w hich can bo safely employed for short trips 
between one known point and another, but 
which cannot be trusted in long yoyages, « 
wheie tho moon is tlie only si^re guide. THe 
rest of tho tale we are enabled by hip kindness 
to state in his own words: ‘We steered 
towards Eio de Janeiro for some days after 
taking the lunars above desciibed, and, 
having arrived within about fifteen p twenty • 
miloB of the coast, 1 hove to at four in the 
morning till the day should break, and then 
bora up i for, although it was very hazy, wo 
could see before us a couple of miles or so. 
About eight o’ dock, it became so foggy that I 
did not bke to stand in farther, and was just 

* Captain Bi^ Hall, B, N« 
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I^rlaj^'ng tl^p slilp ^ again befitn^ 

adding the people to oKoktiu^ when 4 
suddenly cleam ofl^ and 1 hadjthe satisfitc^n 
of seeing the grwt Sugar-l^ Bock, wtiietL 
stands on one side of the harbour^s mouth 
so nearly right ahead tiiat wo had not to 
uiltcr our course above a point in order to hiit 
the entrance to the Kio. This was the drst 
laud we had seen for three months, alUir 
crossing so many seas, and being sot ba(Jc- 
wards and forwards by innumerable ciirrcnfs 
and foul winds.’ The effect on all on board 
plight well be conceived to be electric ; and 
it is needless to remark how essentially tho 
authority of a comiuanding oflicer over his 
'crew may be strengthened by the occurrence 
of such incidents, indieativo of a degree of 
knowledge and consequent powcrfie^pid 
their reach.” 

Another anecdote illustrating the samo 
thing I remciubcr to havo met . w'ith 
somewhere ; but, not being able to find it, 

X cannot give the authority of the minor 
details. Among the passengers of a certain 
vessel was a maUiematiuiau, who in tho 
course of tho voyage occasionally amused 
himsolf by making observations from whic3h 
to obtain the ship's place on Uie ocean. On 
one uf these occasions, after tliua obtaining 
the vessers position, ho found upon 
oxamining the chart, that tho courso they 
were pursuing w^ould very soon bring them 
ui)on Home dangerous rocks. Ho immcdjRtoly 
infuriued the Ouptaiji ; but ho found him 
unw'Uling to admit that they could bo in 
the position indicated. Tho mathematician 
returned to the cabin, went, over his cal- 
culations, and, finding them correct, ho 
applied again to tho Captain, who still 
persisted that tho calculations of Uio 
mathematician wore wrong. The latter, 
confident of the correctness of his results, 
resolutely demanded that Uio comso of the 
vessel should be changed ; and at length, by 
resorting to threats, induced the Captain to 
yield. Tfie vca.scl was turned aside, and 
soon after they passed in sight of thodimger 
they had so naiTowly escaped. 

But to return to tlie spider's web« I wHl 
add one moro illustration to show what it is 
capable of^agpitfqriislttigj^^Those who 
attonde^jb^cciure ofProiosBr 
delive^Oin tliis city on the 10th instant^ 
will at once know upon aHusion, in this 
connection, to that exceedingly interesting 
discourse, what this illustration is. Professor 
Mitchell, after stating that the great obstacle 
in the way of determining tho parallax of 
tho fixed stars, and firom it their distance, 
it the difficulty pf noting tho preoiso tamo 
when a star crosses tho meridian, proceeded 
to describe tho usual method, that o 
counting tho beats of tho clodc during the 
time of observation, by which means tho 
most practised observer cannot obtain the 
tiine nearer than within twchtenths of a 
second. The lecturer then explained to his 
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addienoar hoMT, by aa'inveiitioii of his own, 
ho io able to divido a seooml into a thousand 
&p|rtr 60 iable parts. To do this ho converts 
mi» into sjMdBf seconds into inoheSf by causing 
besits of the clock to he recorded (by 
lineaiis of a little magnetio telegraph) on a 
revolving disc, so that the distance i)etween 
the marks thus made represents a second. 
KOW the instant a star crosses one uf tlio 
Bpider-lines in the telescope, the observer 
touched the teloscopc-key with his finger, 
apd fSius causes a mark to be made on the 
tobie revolving disfj. The position of tljia 
mark among those made by the beat of the 
clock, gives the Urn of the ohservution; and, 
pa its distance from the preceding second's 
mark can bo very accurately nioasurc<l, the 
is ob tained with corresponding accuracy, 
great difficulty in this arrangcinent 
was to break and connect the ghlvanic 
circuit, atevciy giving of the pondulnra, by 
an apparatus so ilcduiatc as not to interfere 
with tho regularity of the clock’s motions. 

■ A very delicate wirolcyer was constructed, 
which, by being mado to vibrate, ftlternatcly 


broke and completed the circuit. to 

connect this with the clock without 
interfering with its rate of motion, Was tho 
next question. A very fine human hair was 
tried ; but, as the Professor told us, it was 
“too rough, too coarse, too eabh4ike'*^ to 
answer tho purpose. A tibro of silk was 
next tried, with no better Bucoess. At length 
a HPtuBii's THREAD wos Selected; and it 
workeil to entire satisfaction. For twenty 
mmths that slender line has been moving 
to and fro in tho Cincinnati Observatory, 
measuring off second after second on tho 
revolving disc, and in this way exhibiting 
accurately the timo of a multitude of 
astronomical observations, thus connecting, 
08 it were, as the distinguished lecturer 
remarked, tbo heavens and the earth. 

Header, when next thou brushest the 
cobweb from tho wall, or thine eyes light 
upon tho circular webs glittering with pearly 
dew-drt)ps on the hedgcnrow and the grass 
by tlie way-side, remember what the spider's 
thread has accomplished. — Vhila^lphia 
Friend. 


MISSIONS. 


MI.BTYRI)0M3 IN MABA(i.\KOAR. 

In May, ISfiO, (observes tho lato Mr. 
Freeman,) it was aaciTtairiodby the Oovern- 
ment that many of tho people won* still, in 
defiance of the law, assembling for Christian 
worship. Officers were accordingly smit to 
apprehend them ; and, on reaching the spot, 
many miles distant from Antananarivo, they 
themselves were astonished to find so many 
assembled in tho act of worship, and having, 
moreover, a chapol, which they Jiad built 
for themselves. They were in u umber 
upwards of one tlinusaud. Thei first atop 
was to ascerlaiu who were the leaders of 
the party, and who had built the ehupel ; 
aqd tlieii to discrirainate lietwcen those who 
bail been already convicted on previous 
Occasions, and thosowhobail- recently unitcil 
Tfdtb thMsmoi y of tbo 

pelvic was convened to bo prese!^^ their 
“trial ;** or rather, at tho delivery of a 
lisessagu , from the Sovereign, and the final 
Mntonco regarding the punishments to be 
ihUlcted. Four of the Christians, nobles of 
the land by birth, wi‘rc condemned to death 
at ^0 stake. Fourteen were also put to 
death by being thrown over a steep and 
pV^pitOus rock. They were hound with 
^Ofxrdsjj'aad mHpended for a timo over this 
thmvdffht preoipibe, and asked if they would 
tUba the oath proffered to them, implying 
thil they would never traiisgress in this 
mattet a^n ; and, on their steady refusal, 
thwnsoids were let go, and they were dashed 
to pieces. Hurled ftom tho rocks, their 


cry .W8ht up to heaven, and their spirits 
joined the glorious company of the martyrs. 

lVnalti(‘» have been imposed on all the 
rest, whoso total number, it nfterwartls 
appeared, airutunUMl to iipM arda of one 
thousand six hundred ! 

Now, “thanks ho unto God who giveth 
u.s the victor}',” that TIi-s word is still 
mighty to subdue the heai-ts of men to obt'di- 
ence and faith y that so goodly a company of 
Cvirifesaors could bo found in Madagascar, 
» and that so" large a number lias proved 
“faithful” e\x‘n “unto doalh.” 


GENOTE, THE KAFFIR. 

Tur. laCo Mr. Freeman mentions a Kaffir, 
of the name of Genotc, whoso case is rc- 
markabb*. Some years ago ho went, in 
' ^/H>r curiosity, to sec a Missionary. Zwart 
ifony, as Gonoto was usually called, rcmcm- 
bert'd mii^h that was said, and could not 
dismiss from his mind tho exhortation to 
“llcc, for there was danger.” Yet tho 
poor Kaffir knew of no danger except that 
of being c/ouuded or killed in war. A litt^o 
later a friend brought him to the Missionary, 
and said, “ Have tho kindness to speak to 
this old man : he has been restlesa ’nnd 
sleepless thesu two nights.’ ^ When asked 
about the caiiso of his uneaadnoss, “ 0 F’ 
said he, “ my sins ! my sins ! The immen- 
sity of my sin makes my heart as heavy as 
a mountain of lead. ^1 have no knowledge, 
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no wisdom. Tell me> therefore, whafr io 
do.” Thc| Missionary spoke of God, and 
Ibuud he had now a tolerably dear ifercep- 
tion of Him as Creator and Prosorver. 

But,” said the man, ** 1 want something 
more. I cannot be satisfied. 1 cannot rest. 
Tell me what it is.” To his anxious aad 
prepared mind, the words of life and the 
wonders of redeeming mercy were unfolded. 
The poor Heathen listened with breathless 
interest. Light was breaking in. ** Tell ma 
a^n,” said he ; “ for I am old and stupid.” 
His eyes wei-o fixed ; tears streamed down 
his sable cheeks; Itis tall figure tTomblcd 
with mental agitation ; and, as soon as he 
(X)uld find utterance, ho expressed liUi 
w'onder at tho mercy of Ood. At l</ngth he 
resolved to eomo and livo near the Mis- 
sionary. Ho tried to nrrango this with 


an 

some of the people ; bvti he had some, diffi- 
culty ill securiug pasturage for his catU^, 
In his perplexity, he nobly said, ** I Bm a 
Kaffir, and 1 am fond of my oatua; ht TU 
ffei rid of tlifi Uutt of themt if I cannot oth^ 
wise come to reside boro to hear the wpri^’* 
the Missionary was needing a ahep^rd, 
he proposed to him to como and tend the 
herd, and that be might graao his oaUlS 
with them; and he should bo p^for. his 
services. Genote was sUout a lew minutes> 
and then said, That is not wttr pto : it 
, is,” said ho, pointing upwards, “it is 
who lias put it into your heart.” 

• Malt. xiii. •I.'i. -16.— ‘‘Tlu* klng^Tom of he.iren 
is like unto a incn hniit man, seekirii; pcarln; 

who. v^heii lie luU fiiuinl nne pearl of great ntjiiiD, 
went Hitti sold nil tliat lie liiui, and 
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EVENING PRIMROSE. 

The ona^raeeie, or evening-primrose 

family, are briefly described by Professor ^ 

Balfouras “heritor shrubs, with altcmateor roots. ' Many have mucilaginous propertieil^ 
opposite, simple, not dotted leaves, and with while a few are astringent. . . /£her6 igpt 
the flower iisnsdly tetrameroiis ; ” that is, of about thirty known genera, and upwaids hf 
fotir parts. “ They ii^abit chiefly temperate four hundred and fifty epec^.” 


Borne yield edible fruits: othersfumished^ln 
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METHODISM. 


A NEGEO LOVEPEAST. 

Whilst innumerable difficulties crowd 
upon the pathway of the Missionary to the 
blacks in our sunny south/’ and he uT 
denicMl mauy of the social and religious 
privileges his brethren on Circuits and sta- 
tions enjoy, and^ meets with much to dis- 
courage him in his arduous and responsible 
work, he is not entirely destitute of seasons 
of enjoyment. In the wilderness through * 
which he travels he occasionally finds an 
oasis, where he is refreshed and invigorated, 
and prepared for the duties and trials that 
await him. In the black man’s smoky 
clhsi It; Jiesido his dying bod, he often feels 
that he occupies a “ privileged ” spot, and 
stands “ quite on the verge of heaven.” In 
the lovefeast, the class-meeting, the prayer- 
meeting, as well as the great congregation, 
ho not uufrequently realises presence 

and blessing of God, and rejojees in wit- 
nessing the manifestations of grace to 

others. The coloured people ai o' strongly 
attached to the peculiarities of Methodism. 
They love class-meciitlg and lovefeast ; 
and who, that has attended one of their 
lovefeasts, has not returned homo with the 
conviction that many of them were the 
children of God by spiritual regeneration r 
Kot 'a great while ago, I attended a love- 
feast on one of the Missions of the South- 
CJarolina Conference, where the members of 
the church seemed to enjoy much heartfelt 
piety. After the usual introductory services, 
thc^ members w'ci'C permitted to toll each 
other something of their Christian esrpe- 
riciice. 

The first who spoke was Jo/m. ITo said : 

“ I feel tanliful to my rreaeher dat 
I am preserb to sec de fust Sunday in do 
mont. Tongue can’t 'spress my feelins 
when I hear dc bell ring dis mprnin, I 
tink I feel like King David, when he say, 

* I was glad W’hen dey say, Let us go up to 
de house ob de Lord.’ My I’rcacher, 1 lub 
my Jesus. I want to lub Him wid all my 
heart, and sarb Him w'id all my might. I 
mv deter- 

mine, Ly'do grace ob God, to mfe<Aem in 
hebon.” ‘ 

Old liiehard. “ My Preacher, I feel tankfiil 
I lib to sec anoder lub-feast. 1 been long 
time in de sarbis of God *, and dis mornin I 
feel determine to go all de way to heben. 
Glory to God, my bredren; dere’s noting 
' like 'ligion I 1 feel dc joy oh de 'ligion in 
my soul : God bless me on de w^ to dis 
lub-feast ; and now, while talking, I feel d© 
lub ob Qod humin on do altar ob my heart. 
1 want to be faitful till det; and when 
I’m ded on’ gone, I want my btcdiro to 
knbw dat one more sinner been sabo ffdm do 
debil.' Glory to God ! 1 almost home.” 

' “Tai^ God, my Preacher, Pm 


alive, and allow to meet you hero to-d^.' 
I don’t git along so fast as some of jny 
bjedren in dc way to heben ; but I feel 
determine to do de best 1 con. 1 know I 
got to die, and after dat to go to judgmCht ; 
and 1 know if 1 don’t sarb God in spirit ^ j 
in truto while I lib in dis w'orld, I nebCr can 
see His face in peace. Pray for me, dat 
God may make me a faitful man, and sahe 
me at last in heben.” 

William. (Class-Leader.) “Tru God'S good 
robidenco, I lib to see anoder lub-feaSt'. 

feel tankful dat I am here to-day.^ When 
I was a young man, I was awakeh by de 
preaching ob do Gospel. The Spirit ob God 
stribe w’id me day alter day, and w'cok after 
week. I cry and pray at home, in de field, 
at church, and ebiuy way 1 go, b\it I find 
no peace till one day God help uk; to trus in 
Jesus. Den light shine into my soul. Den 
do Spirit boar witness w id my spirit, dat all 
my sins was pardoned, and I got berry 
happy, and gib glory to Jesus. Since den I 
try to bo faitful. To-day my heart burn 
Mud de lub of God. I beg you all to pray 
God to make mo a useful Leader, and sabo 
me and my class in heben.” 

Kancy. 1 fi‘el, my Preacher, dat Pm not 
wordy to come unto dc house ob de Lord. 
But God for Christ’s sake hab meicy on me, 
and pardon my sins, and gib mo an clndenco 
ob acceptance witi Him, and I feel dis^ my 
duty to speak for J esiis. 1 aint ashamed to 
own my Lord. He is dc Priend of sinners. 
Ho lub me, and gib Hosclf for me, and now 
prays for me in heben. 1 don’t expect to 
see anoder lub-feast. Pin goin donm do 
Tiber bery fast : in a little time PU cross 
dc bar, and den- enter dc ocean. 1 want to 
lib a holy 'oinau. I neber will gib up my 
dhicld, or lay down my arms, tUl I march 
up de hcbenly street, and ground my arms 
at de feet ub Jesus. My Preacher and my 
bredren, pray for old Nancy ; pray dat God 
will gib me grace to conquer, and deu toko 
me homo to rest.” 

the old woman resumed her seat, I 
looked round upon the congregation and saw 
but few who did not appear deeply moved. 
‘-None doubted Old Nancy’s piety. She bad 
bt^n a faithfu‘1 servant and a consistent 
Christian many years.) 

Joftepk. “I'm glad to see and enjoy dis 
lub-feast. I feel dis momin dat I lub my 
J esus ; and 1 feel determine, by de Lord's help, 
"to follow Jiim to do end. 1 know dat 1 aih 
weak and helpless, and widout Jesus I can 
do noting dat is good. My bredren, when 
you bow at de mercy-seat, cry out ft® poor 
brudder Joe, who is trying to get to heben.” 

Bettif, “Tank God, Pm spared 'to see 4is 
glorious Sunday momin, and meet you all 
onoo more. I no been here for some time. 
1 been ’flicted-->had^rcat pain ob body; 
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but Jetua been wid mo, and makd All'Afy 
bod ia my^sickness. Sixteen years ^go i 
was converted, and joined de church ; and I 
hah enjoy religion eber since. I would not 
gib my religion for do world. My religion 
moke mo happy, and all de wicked peopla 
on dc plantation can’t make me luihappy. 
I can lab dem dat hate mo, and pray for 
dem dat fell lies on me. I try to grow 
bettor as I grow older. I feel to-day dat I 
hab bold on Jesus. I hold Him wid a 
tremblin hand, but I will not lot Him go. 
My heart feel like a bowl dat is full and 
runnin ober. Glory ! glory ! glory to Jesus 
for ever !” 

Jack, **Me id one poor African. Me bom 
in dat koontry. Nebcr hear ’bout Jesus 


mtd ImlMM, till dey bring me to dis koontry. 
Here Missionary tell me ’bout Jesus. Jesus 
die to sabe poor Jack; and Jesus hear mo, 
and fiirgib mo sins. Now mo happy. Now 
me lub Jesus. Me can’t talk better. Pmy 
fur Jack: pray God to send Missionaiy to 
tkfrica to tell all do people 'bout Jesus.’’ , 
Others spoke, but X heaid them not. The 
last words of old Jack had token possession 
of ray niiud. I thought of Africa. Tho 
bones of Cox and Barton are there! They 
fell with “ victory " on then* sliiclds. They 
l^ivo gone to their rewrard. Thank Godl 
thousands of Africa's sons and daughters 
have received the Gospel, and have been 
made wise unto Balvatiou.— J\rj?cr, 


POPERY. 


FASTING AND MUBDEBING. 

Sin T, Fowell Buxton gives the fol- 
lowing chapter of facts, in illustration of 
the practicul results of IXomanism at home, 
w'hcrc there is the most of it, oud it ia in its 
beet estate:— 

“The jail at Civita Vccchia is an old, 
strong foi tress, close to the sea, and con- 
tains one thousand three huiuhod and sixty- 
four desperate-looking criminals, all for the 
most aggravated olfciices. 1 am ^uro you 
ucver saw such a gang of malefactors, or 
such a horrid dungeou. We went first 
into a vai^lted room, with a low ceiling, as 
I measured it, thirly-ouo yaids long, and 
twenty-one broad. The iM)isc on our en- 
trance was such as may be imagined at tho 
entrance of hell itself. All* were chained 
most heavily, and fastened down. The 
muiderera and desperate bandits are fixed 
to that e|K)t for the rest of their lives; 
they arc chained to a ring, fastened to tho 
end of the platfi)rin, on which they lie side 
by side, but they can move the length of 
their chain on a nairow gangway. (Jf tliis 
class there were upwards of sevi^u bundled 
iu tho prison; some of them famed for > 
multitude of murders; nitviy, wo ore Aid, 
had committed six or seven; and, indeed, 
they were a ghastly crow, haggard, fe- 
rocious, reckless Obsassins, A Sergeant, in 
uniform, w'as ordered to keep close by me ; 
aud 1 observed that ho kept his hand upc«. 
his sword as w'C walked up the alley between 
the adjacent platforms. TJio Mayor after- 
wards told us that he, in bis oifieiai capacity, 
knew that tlicre was a murder every month 
among tlio {irisoncrs. I spoke to a good 
many of them ; and, with^ one exception, 
eaoh said that he was condemned fur murder 
or stabbing.” Of Gasparoui, a Chief of 
bsgulits, Sir FowcU says,— “He greatly 


underrates his own exploits. To my ques- 
tion, ‘How many people have you mur- 
dered?* he replied, *1 cannot exactly re- 
collect; somcwhcTii about sixty:’ wheri'us 
it is notorious that he has slaughtered at 
least double tliat number. Indeed, tho 
tMayor of Civita Vccchia assured me that 
ho had received nuthentiu iiifonuatfm of 
two hundred; but he believed that own 
tlial number was still below' tho mark. It 
is odd enough that Cjasparoui is very I'c- 
ligious now : he fasts not only on Fridays, 
but adds a Saturday. But, 

curious as his theolug}' now is, it is still 
more strange that, according to his own 
account, he was always a very religious 
man. X asked him whethur ho had fasted 
when Ae w'as a bandit? Ho said, ‘Yes.* 
‘Why did you fast?' said I. ^l\rtkaiom 
della reliuione della Mad*mna* (‘Because I 
am of (/ur J..ady’s religion.’^ ‘ Which do 
you tliiiik W'as w'orbt; eating meat on a 
Friday, or killing a man r’ Ho answered, 
without hesitation, ' In my eubo it w'as a 
crime not to fast : it waa no crime ^ kill 

Ma}^ of the town tho other day, tliat, if 
he could get loose, tho first tiling he would 
do would bo to cut tho throats of all tho 
IVicsts. One fact, however, shows somo 
degree of Bcrupulosity. The people of tho 
country bear tcsliniony that he never com- 
mitted muider on a Friday !... .Y'ou wull 
wish to know how' Gasparoui was taken. 
He became such a nuisance, that, partly 
from tlie strength of tho military parties < 
which were constantly sent in pursuit of 
him, and partly from the diminution of 
traffic on th^ road, his funds became short, 
and he could not pay his spies* Witkqut 
money, and half-starved, unable to obtain 
intelligence, and surrounded on all sides by 
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troops, he vas on the point of being cap- 
tured, when ho listuned to tho proposals of 
a Triest, who, aa it is said, went beyond tho 
authority given him, and offered him a full 


pardon and a pension, upon which he and 
his comrades surrendered. He complains 
loudl/of tho violation of the promise made 
to him.” 


MISCELLANY OF EXTRACTS *AND CORRESPONDENCE. 


THE ELIXIR OF LIFE. 

BosRNMULLKa quotCB from Iho Iwok of 
Mussar the following instructive incident,: 
“ A certain man travelling through the city 
continued to call out, ‘AVho Avaiita tho elixir 
of life P ' The daughter of Ilabbi J iidali licard 
him, and told her father, wliu requested lier 
the man in. When ho cuine in, the 
llahbi aifKI, ‘ What is that elixir of lifo thou 
sellest?' IIo answered, ‘Is it not written, 
IHiat man w he that loreih life^ and denireth 
to see yood dtn/af hi him refrain his tongue 
from erilf and his lips from speaking guile f 
This is the elixir of lifo, and is found in the 
mouth of man.' ’* 

n. E. 


CURIOSITY. 

CmitosjTY conceniing tho aff/iirs of other 
persons is very rcprclienaiblo. It interrupts 
tile order, aud breaks the peace, of society. 
rfrat)U 3 of this disposition are dangerous’ 
troubWs of tho world. Crossing the lines 
in which others move, they create confusion, 
and awaken reseiitnient. Hence many a 
friendship has been broken; tho peace of 
many a family has been overtiirown ; and 
much bitter and lasting discord lias been 
propagated through society, Such a dis- 
position is entirely the reverse of that 
ainiablo spirit of charity which our Divine 
Lord inculcates. Charity, like t^io sun, 
brightens every object on which it shines . 
a censorious disposition casts every character 
into the darkest sUsido it >vill b<ar. All 
iriipertiuent inriosity about tho uifairs (if 
others tends greatly to obstruct personal 
rofonnaliou. They who arc so oHiciously 
occupied ab«mt their neighbours, have little 
leisure, and leas inclination, to o^jsei vo their 
’^^Qwn duty. 

F'roii tfunr inquisitive voscarches uaj^finS, 
OP imagine they find, in the bchavionr of 
others, an apology for their «wn failings ; 
and the favourite result of their inquiries 


generally is, to rest satisfied with them- 
selves. Every excursion, also, of vain 
curiosity about others, is a subtraction from 
that time and thought which arc due to our- 
selves and to God. In the great circle of 
human affairs, there is room for every one 
to bo busy, and well employed in his own 
province, without encroaching upon that of 
others. It is the province of superiors to 
direct inferiors to obey. In all the various 
relations which subsist among us in lifo, as 
husband and wife, parents and children, 
relations and friends, rulers and subjects, 
innumerahlo duties stand ready to be per- 
formed; innumerable calls to aetiviijr pre- 
sent themselves on eveiy hand, sufficient to 
fill up with advantage and honour the whole 
lime of man. — Jihfir. 


LOVE OF FLOWERS. 

Tx all countries women love flowers ; in 
all countries they firm nosegays of them ; 
but it is only in tho bosom of plenty that 
they conccivo tho idea of cmlKdlishing their 
dwellings w’ith tb(*m. The enltivatiou of 
itowevs among the peasantry indicates a 
revolution in nil their feelings. It is a 
delicate plcasun', which makes its way 
through coiu’se organs; it is a creatuiu 
w'hoso eyes arc opened ; it is a sense of the 
beautiful, a faculty of tho soul, which is 
aw'akencd, Man then understands that 
(-here is in tlio gift of nature a something 
more than is necessary for oxistimco; colours, 
forms, odours, are perceived for the first 
linu*, and these channing objects have at 
l.ist spectators. 'J’hoso who have travelled 
in the country can testify that a rose-tree 
under a window, a hoiieysueldo around the 
door of a cottage, are alw^aya a good omen 
to the tired traveller. Ine hand which 
'^Ml^Jivates flowei*a is not closed against the 
supplications of tho poor and the wants of 
the stranger. 


TABULAR RECORD OF MORTALITY. 

** Blessed are the dead which die in the Lord,** 

(All notices ftv this department, if not vent by one of the Ministers of the Circuit, must be authenticated 
by hff signature, in additlou to that of the sender.] 

N«Be . "*1 “ResUfence, Ac. j Cir^it. jAgej Dace (ifUrarL' 

^IVworTMis. Mary, J Tiverton, | Tiverton, 67 , SptTlst^ 1861?* 

Mepy, I Temple-Town, | South-Shields, | 26 I Aug. 15th, 1851. 
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Esi/in epnthueti : 

. tru^n «onflrmed toy ^mnjAe ; Example 

. /XVI K. ]>f)sl^ed blesainff ioa()« ibe occasion of 
4aiitniation» 7i««>ExampTe XVlll. Participation 
Ip thie Bins of othera prohitoitad* 184— Example 

XIX. The appearance of evil to be avoided. 228 
Selections from a Minister’s manuscripts: No. 

XX. The special answers to prayer, iO?— No. 

XXI. The light of grano succeeded by the 
gloom of sin, 257— No. XXII. 1-Idelity with* 

> tiie dying, 295 
Soul, value of the, .328 
Spiritual dangers, S27 
Talking and doing, 130 
Telling Jesus, 108 
The disciple is as his Ma&ter, 167 
The princely and pious cobbler,” 321 
The relation of living and dying. 297 * 

The sinner’s wan ant to pray, 170 
The true Christian God’s witness in tlic world, 267 
The two bereavements, 132 
The weaver’s death-bed, 161 
The year crowned with goodness, 336 
^ii^s of death, 262 
Voice of^ic seasons, 7 

’Weslcyan-Methudist Society, rules of the, 2 — 
quarterly ticket for December. 18.»0, 4; for 
March, IB.*)!, 70; for June, 197; for September, 
260 ; for Dccoinbcr, 353 

AVho hath despised tiio day of small things ?” 
129 

Wise stewards, 105 


Incidknts of Pastoral Visitation : 
The dying mother. 19 
The second stroke, 19 
The simuliaueou.s conversion, 87 
'I’he two sisters, 87 


LSTran-CAaRTKii : ' 

Allutnc, Joseph, to his flock at Taunton : Direc- 
tions for personal and family godliness, 114,118 
Carvoseo, Mr. William, to a young person, 338 
Cli«Tlmers, Dr., to his sister : 

The Chrislian's diflicuUy in conversation, 180 
The Holy Spirit, the Plniightencr, 180 
The subjects of pr:tyer, 150 
llusscU, Lord John, to the Bishop of Durham, 21 


Mbmohials ov the Good ahd Great; 

Buxton. Sir T. F., 285, SIR, 350 

Howard, John, the philanthropist, 190,^221, 253 

Methodism: 

Negro lovefeast, 378 * 


Miscellany qv Exthacts and Cqbrespokd- 
ENce; 


Ml 


A tower of skulls, .31 1 

All inducement to indu.stry not much thought 


i?n^^uit^ibuter ammig^robhers, ife* 
Bishop llall’t. inarrijige, 218 
Christian merbh.Tnt, the, 218 
Conversion, .350 
Curiosity. .380 


Death. 51i 

Death's prime minister, 31Q 
Devil, wiles of the, 283 
Drunkenness pictured, 54 
Klixir of life, the, 380 
False doctrine, the evil inffueitce of, 183 
Fretfulness under trial, 311 
Good men at varUnce, 220 ^ 

Happy days, 53 
Heathen British India. 181 
Here are the mouths, but where is thttmeat? 135 
How many things In the world one baa no 
need of 1812 

notions atoomt propefky,319 
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Mtscbllany o,p Extbacto, ftfi.»eoiiNAtfecr.* 
lAmartlne on the iprellgion of revelutlonary 
men, 91 ^ 

Jiibedility. the obligation of, 949 ^ 

London, 23 
Loss and gain, 126 
Love of flowers, 380 
Love of the world, 312 
Marrying for money, .311 
'Ministerial private devotion, 23 
Old customs, 220 

I On listening to evil reports, 5.3 
One's own history, 340 
Painting the flower-pot, 23 
Peevishness, 89 

Queen Adelaide and her correspondents, lAI 

Spurious philanthropy, 52 

Stoicism and Christianity, 151 

The church and the tavern, 282 

The drunkard’s will, 55 

The jdint-stoek ferry-boat, 9l0 

The law of conscience illustrated, 155 

The poor may do good, 219 

The Sfihbatli and its elFccts, 156 

“ The Sublime Porte," 24 

Truth, tlie way to discover, 55 

Turkish use of the gr<ipe, 23 

Use the world as not abusing It, 155 

“ W hat o'clock is It?” 349 

Woman, the rights of: by Mrs, E. Little, 2lS 

Wold of God, the, 312 

Missions : 

An aged Beng.aiee converted in South Africa, 347 
Pox's “ History of the Wesleyan Missions OD the 
Western Coast of Alrica,” 313 
Genote, the Kaffir, 376 

L.mguage8 spoken by Wesleyan Missionaries, 346 
Martyrdoms in MadagA.sc.ar, .376 
^Veslcyan Methodism in Canada, .348 


Monitor, Tim: 
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Common faults at prayer-meetings, 184 
Family prayer, 86 
Matrimonial quarrels, 85 
Prayer, the habit of, 186 
Prayer.mecting, the, 151 
Private fasting, 185 

Results of unprincipled compromise and con- 
cession, 116 
S.ibhath-rain, 186 
Self-denial, .338 
Self knowledge, .338 
Sin and folly ofocolding, 276 
Sloth and misery, 84 

Testimony in favour of week-day prayer-meotingB 
The prc.Tcher and the hearer, 314 


Natural History, Sketches op; 

Agouti, the, 369 
Beaver, instinct of the, 240 
Bees, singular American, 48 
Bird, a wingless, 80 
Bin's, time of the morning song of, 177 
Crickets, the, 16 
Death-watch, the, 81 
.'^’'og, the Australian, 49 
Dog, the llare-.Vidiaii, 304 
Kagle, the h.%rpy, N.5 
KagJe-owl, the, and its young one, 178 
Karthquakes, the phenomena of, 241 
Flowers, the odour of, 18 
Frogs, Egyptian, 80 
' Lioness,, the, 240 

Monkey, the Diana, 273 
' Fine-marten, the, 337 
liatel, the, 177 

Reptile-room, the, by night, 18 
I Spider, sagacity and strength of the, 143 
I Teiupesi-prognosticator, the, 240- 
' Water-root, the, 336 
Whale, catching the, 112 
Whale, matecoM MlteitudB of ihio» lli ^ . 
Wldow-flnch, the, 17' . ^ \ ^ ^ r < 





.Olden Tii*e, Srktciieb or 

£nglUh ships of war in the fifteenth century, 


OniBNTAL Illustrations ; 
Eastern war-horse, 313 


Oriental Scenes: 
Fortress of Akobah, 33 
View of Suez, 373 


Our Children's Corner : 

A filial spirit, 80 

A ffentle boy, 212 

A good example, 306 

])e kind to each other, 305 

Hindu sisters, the, 270 

liittle blind boy, the, 280 

The infidel and llic dying child, 370 

The tree that never fades, 213 

Trust in Jesus illustrated, 80 


Our Servants: 

A servant’s treasure, 146 

Advices which relate to several circumstances in 
the life of a servant, 274 
Amy: .a servant's tempUtions, 117 
Dl'iad'Mntnges under which servants begin life, 
and the true standard of duty, 82 
*1 he consistent servant, 24,5 
The farewell; a parting address to servants, 
367 

I'ho servant’s choice of a situation, 210 
The scivaiit'b happiness, 178 


Parental Monitor: 

Uregory of Naziaiizum, 344 

How may I tench niy child sincerity? 272 

“ It's only niCt” ,104 

Parental authority, 176 

Parental oxample, 176 

Parental solicitude, 210 < 

Parents, pray, 304 i 

Speak gently, 213 

Success in lionic training, 212 I 

Teach children how to use money, 304 

The Bible in the family, 210 

The duty of praise, 48 

Tho mother's mistake fatal, 3(i7 

The parental relation: X. Piet^' of parents, 15 

PoifTKY : • ^ 

A Chiistlan Artisan and his Chartist Fellow- 
Workmen, 61 

Abel entering Heaven, 312 
By Richard Baxter: Christian Union, 21,3— 
Psalm cxlviii., 214—llesignatioii, 214— -The 
Farewell, 372 

“By the Grace of God I am what I am,” by the 
Kev. H. Bonar, 26 

Complaint and Reproof, by Goleridgej 249 
Even so, c»»me, I,ord Jesus,” 26 
For the Afflicted, 160 _ 

'ihe Fulness of Je^us, 248 • 

The happy Man, 92 • 

“Tho Lamb is the Light thereof. 2S8s 
The Mercy-seat, by the Kev. Hugh Stowcll, .52 
!]'he Stream of Death, by £. W. i aniiitig, 187 
Thoughts of Heaven, 122 
“ Thy Will be done,” 248 

To a Friend, on receiving her firsts Ticket oP 
Membership, 341 

“ What Time X am afraid, I will trust in Thee," 

93 


PoPERT : % 

A Popish epitaph, S6 
Bible-burning, 67 

Early Chrltfianl^ of Ckiai Btftaln, 218 
Fasting and mordcrlng^ 878 


TorzKt eontinuid: * \v';i 

ntuatrstiona of PbpiHTt' Iff fiX#*' 

Popfeiy the enemy of ilw B»id, tl9— Fop«»y In 
Naw.zealahd, 119— The Gospel and in 

Pe^ee, 119— Popery In GamUia, West Africa, 
120 

Mechanical eonielencoi at Stonyfaunt, 842 
Miracle solved, 216 

^ Mohammedan toleration and Popish Intolerdnco. 

• ISS • 

Popery in small towns, 344 
Popish Missions, 92 
Queen Adelaide and Poperj', 187 
Spirit of Romanism, tho, 1.57 
Transubstantiation, Popish doctrine of : Remark- 
able conversion of a Romish Priest, 283 

^What has Popery done? 92 

PnOTFSTANT, ThE! k 

Pretended miracles before tho Reformation in 
Kngland, and their exposure, 125 
What has Romanism done fur nations ? 26 


PROTF.aTANTISM : 

Papal aggression, the, 59 


PUJILTC Butldinos ; 

Lambcth-palace and the Lollards'- tower, 61 
Strathfieldsay, the scat of the Duke of Welling- 
ton, 281 


Remarkable Days: 
Cranmer, Archbishop, 9.5 
Galileo, 30 


Remembrancer, Tuf. ; 

I Fas<;agcs in the last hours of the Rev. Edward 
Bickersteth, Rector ofWatlon, 62 
The Wesleyan Missions, 120 


Scripture Illustrations: 

Capture of wild elephants, .‘148 

Mosque of David, the, 1,52 

Oriental instruments of the drum kind, 216 

Bw allow of Palestine, the, 12'l 

Treading the winepress, 24 

W hito asses, 249 


SnvDAY-lcHooL, The; 
The dying soldier, 306 


Table-Ta^k; 

“ Re >e therefore perfect," 94 
Census for 1851, 62 
Christian fellowship, 91 

Extract from the will of the late Queen Dowager, 
94 

Hints for writer^,. 


Propheti^lkff 
Pu?iryjsd^,62 
'J’oi^ue, the, 62 
Value of the Bible, 30 


Tabular Record of Mortality, 32, 64, 96, 128. 
160, 224, 256, 288, 352, 380 ^ 


Texts Illustrated: 
Exodus 1. 6.... 107 
Exodus iii. 3....236 
Exodus viii. 3.... 80 
Exodus xfx...,.S78 
Judges V. 10. ...249 
Judges xvL 7. . . .848 
Job xxxiv. 29.... 4 

Psalm xix 172 

Psalm xxzvil. 8.. «.270' 
Psalm IxY. 11. .4.860 
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Taxri tizutWJiTKb eoulini/rd 

}*i»lmlx»w. »..« 124 
enxrl. b,-..2<)2 

ProwbB n , 2 Peter u ir . , . , 76, 1C6 

IselAhlx U; xxsy. 7 ..29 

iBKialjlxlh 24 

FseKle) XXXW. 16 ; M itthew 3U 28 . lit 

Mlfahili 12.... 153 

ZeehariiAlv 10 ...139 

Matthew XXIV 12,13 332,3(2 

Matthew XXIV 44,... 361 

Mui 8 ..834 

John VI 12. ..292 

Johnx 22. 23. ..78 

Acta VI. 18 ...284 

Romami 16 ...9 

Romatiaxli 2 .. 1)^ 

Roxnana xv. 3 ...19'i 
Romaqexvl 17.... 7 1 
Romant XV} 19.. 198 

1 Corinthians lu 22 10 

2 Corinthians lii 18 Jo7 
f^alatunsy 18 .. 2i0 

)r{ineai»mv 26 ,11 
Ephesians iv 28 . 31/ 

Philipptans II 2. , . I'i 1 
1 Thessalonlans v 32 23R 

1 Ihessalonians V 24 21 141 

1 Timothy 1 15 .. 1<S 
1 Timothy V 2i . . Ib4 
Tkual 18.... 143 
Hetoewexl 17 .. 

Hehrowi xni 4 oj 

1 Peter 1 1.3-21.. U 
] Peter 111 1. 2... 171 

2 Peter lii. 16.... 74 


Taxocoey 

A Jewish parable, 2 19 
A well without water a ftermou, lOfa 
Alfi^«*tion, the teachings of, 17 
Against muxmuTing, 2 18 
Against unbelief 1.3 

All things created by the bon of Go 1. 1 

Asleep in Jesus, Hi 
Basket of fragments, 335, Jf 5 
*' Be ie angry, and sin not.’ 1 1 
B^n to-day, 289 

Christian duty, Its means and uiutiv^ s a scrm m 
43 

Belay. 800 

Design of aa external liistitutiuns, 175 
plemitv, 801 

Ltcrnity I O ctirui ^ ' 239 « 


Thsoxosv eon/tnued. 
rvil-speaUn.;. 301 
Faitl^ roKulis, 10*1 

laiih^ triumph omt tht gieatest trials 
sermon, 235 

Fragments of thought, 70 
God in nature and m grace, 17i 
Heart diseases, 271 

allow Chiistians mov misjudge each other, 271 
Idols, tliL removal of, 148 
Illustration of litns 1 18 HI 
Jmmidiately embrace an ofltced baviour i 
sermon, 13S 
IneonsistcncKS, 800 
Indecision, 334 
JuBtiiuntion by faith, 30J 

I Uo for homething, 207 
Mmisteiial carmstnisB 142 
Moni> tht love of, “’02 

hif w licit sii s oMt II old, 202 

Our entnius witbtn, 79 

P )wti ot God in the Gospel a sermon *> 

Fiacfu si thoughts sug^' sled by the doctrines of 
tliiology 

1 he being of i God, I OS 
Iht irniiunsity of God «04 
lh( imniut*iblhty of (lod, 801 
PieuhinA Christ, 301 
Prep in tui deith, 206 
R< adings ftuin Archbishop T^ighion 
Wandering m prajer, 205 
How to pioht by the mini&tn, 205 
bintiiirv in the use ot the means ot giace, .lOl 
Sit in s temptations 111 
bcTipturc, the suincieiuv of, 70 
I Scripture, holy, the suitableness of, 206 
Striptim difficulties 14 
, Scijptuie 1 xpnsitoi, I he 

' Johnx 23,21 7b 

1 < oriutiuins ui 22 10 

I Sowin , ind weep ng tears and shesves, 202 
I 1 he ah( undings of iniquity a beimon, 832, 862 
Ihe bi,he\in,. wifo md uubeheving husband . a 
sermon, 171 
ihcmninonhi 1(7 

I I e downw ml rouist of mu, 110 

III grot ShepMud Imn^iug bukUic wanderer 
to II mist 11 111 

I be iisi r t Cii»d s wor I iii f rui r, 2(ib • 

I he will with w iiti i sermon, 76 

Ilu w lid OJ 

I’m w orll s \ 1 1 u 1 1 7 I 

lorhi 111 ) tw 'ikciiLiI, J(i| 

line subiii!»biou tu God in liuiuihatioii aud 
CllhSOb, II 
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